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CHAPTER  11. 

"SBS   BOCTBIim  Of  THE  EPISXLB  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

"Wb  wish  in  tliis  place  to  take  some  notice  of  the  peculiar 
doctrinal  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  we 
find  the  leading  points  of  the  Panhne  doctrine  under  a  pecu- 
liar form,  as  held  by  a  man  of  independent  mind,  who  dif- 
fered from  Paul  in  his  constitutional  qualities,  in  his  mental 
training,  and  in  the  mode  of  his  transition  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  author  of  this  epistle 
seems  to  stand  to  the  apostle  in  the  same  relation  as  Melanc- 
thon  to  Luther ;  the  one  quiet  and  gentle,  the  other  ardent 
and  energetic.  As  to  their  education,  Paul  was  brought  up 
in  the  school  of  Pharisaism ;  in  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  we  recognise  the  training  of  an  Alexandrian 
Jew.  Hence  arose  the  difference  between  the  two,  that,  Paul 
received  a  more  dialectic  education,  by  which  his  logical 
Acuities  were  still  further  developed,  and  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  a  more  rhetorical  one  ;  though  Paid, 
like  Luther,  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  gift  of  natinal 
^oquence.  Lastly,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
appears  to  have  made  the  transition  from  Judaism  to  Chris- 
tiaiiity,  not,  like  Paul,  by  a  sudden  crisis,  but  by  a  more  quiet 
gradual  development,  in  which  the  higher  spirit  concealed 
under  the  forms  of  Judaism  revealed  itself  to  him.  Accord- 
ing?/, we  must  consider  his  twofold  relation  to  the  Alexandrian- 
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Jewish,  and  to  the  Pauline  theology.  Several  differences  in 
the  development  of  doctrine  between  these  two  great  teachers 
of  the  church,  may  be  explained  from  the  peculiar  design  of 
this  epistle,  which  was  addressed  to  a  community  of  Christians, 
who,  though  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  had  found  ready 
acceptance  with  them,  were  still  enthralled  in  the  forms  of 
Judaism/ 

'  This  view  we  must  maintain,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  alleged 
a^inst  it  by  Dr.  Roth  in  his  Latin  Dissertation  (Frankfort,  1836),  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
chureh  at  Ephesus,  consisting  of  Gentile  Christians.    As  the  epistle 
perfectly  suits  a  church  consisting  of  Jewish  Christians,  and  the  diffi- 
culties attached  to  this  hypothesis  are  only  superficial,  so  we  cannot,  on 
the  other  hand,  conceive  of  a  church  of  Gentile  Chnstians  to  whom  an 
epistle  could  be  addressed  in  such  a  form  and  of  such  contents.  ^  And, 
on  the  latter  supposition,  it  would  not  be  ea»7  to  explain  the  manifestly 
close  connexion  of  the  didactic  and  parenetical  elements  from  its  com- 
mencement, since  a  church  con8i^ting  of  Gkntile  Christians  might  be 
forced  by  persecution  to  fall  back  into  heathenism,  but  never  from 
such  a  cause,  to  pass  over  to  Judaism.    The  contents  pf  this  epistle, 
which  tend  to  show  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  are 
therefore  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  encouraging  its  readers 
to  constancy  under  persecutions.    Dr.  Roth  apneals  to  cha]^.  iil  13 ;  but 
apostasy  from  the  living  Qod  need  not  be  exactly  a  relapse  into  idolatry; 
for  as  communion  with  God,  according  to  the  convictions  of  the  writer, 
oould  only  be  through  Christ,  so  an  apostasy  from  Christ  must  in  his 
esteem  have  been  equivalent  to  apostasv  from  the  living  God.    Still 
less  can  the  passage  in  chap.  x.  32  he  adduced  in  evidence,  for  doubt- 
less divine  illumination  appeared  to  the  author  as  necessarily  depending 
on  the  g^pel ;  and  a  transition  from  any  other  religious  stand-pointy 
on  which  man  oould  not  be  set  free  from  the  dominion  of  the  principle 
of  sin,  was  looked  upon  by  him  as  a  transition  from  darkness  to  light. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  chap.  vi.  4.    Also,  the  enumeration  of 
points  of  instruction  for  catechumens  in  chap.  vi.  1,  does  not  prove  thftt 
they  were  only  such  an  would  be  imparted  to  heathens ;  for  by  *'  repent- 
ance from  dead  works,"  the  author  no  doubt  understands  oonversioQ 
from  all  ungodliness,  and  by  irlcris  in  this  connexion,  agreeably  to  th« 
Pauline  ideas,  be  meant  faith  in  the  peculiarly  Christian  sense;  se  that 
&ith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  is  included  in  it,  which  in  articles  of  in- 
struction for  heathens  must  also,  we  allow,  have  been  rendered  very  pro- 
minent. Besides,  for  the  instruction  of  Jews  passing  over  to  Christianity, 
it  was  requisite  to  define  the  nature  of  Christian  baptism,  in  relation  to 
that  of  John  and  other  kinds  of  lustration;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  of  the  judgment,  though  already  acknowledged  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jews,  must  be  promulged  afresh  with  many  peculiar 
modifications  in  connexion  vrith  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
7hus  the  author  enumerates  tho>te  universal  articles  of  primary  religions 
iuHtruction,  which  needed  to  be  addressed  to  Jews  as  well  as  to  Gentiles^ 
From  chap.  xiiL  9,  it  does  not  follow  that  his  readers  had  never  before 
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Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  agre^  in 
liiis,  that  they  both  represent  Judaism  as  inadequate  for  satis- 
fying the  religious  wants  of  man.  This  is  the  purport  of 
what  is  said  in  chap.  vii.  19,  that  Judaism  could  "make 
nothing  perfect ; "  its  religious  institutions  were  not  fitted  to 
realize  the  ideas  presented  by  them  to  the  conscience ;  the 
sacrifices  and  the  priesthood  were  imable  to  satisfy  that 
religious  want,  to  which  both  owed  their  existence  ;  namely, 
to  accomplish  the  removal  of  the  disunion  between  God  and 
man.  Those  rehgious  ideas  were  here  represented  in  sensible 
images,  which  were  first  realized  by  Christianity.  Both  Paul 
and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  place  the 
central  point  of  rehgion  in  redemption  from  guilt  and  sin,  the 
restoration  of  communion  with  God,  whence  proceeds  the 
impartation  of  a  divine  life,  the  source  of  true  holiness  ;  and 
the  inability  of  Judaism  to  attain  this  object  formed,  in  the 
estimation  of  both,  its  essential  defect.  In  this  epistle  (viii. 
12 ;  vi.  4  ;  ix.  15)  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  communication 
of  a  new  divine  life,  and  divine  power  for  sanctification,  are 
described  as  the  work  of  Christ — as  the  effect  of  Christianity; 
it  is  maintained,  that  by  this  new  principle  of  hfe,  the 
redeemed  are  able  to  render  true  spiritual  worship,  which 
comprehends  the  whole  life,  so  that  now  the  whole  soul, 
animated  by  a  new  spirit,  becomes  a  thank-offering  for  the 
grace  of  redemption  browed  upon  it  (xii.  2S;  ix.  14 ;  xiii.  15) ; 
a9d  in  the  same  manner  Paul  contemplates  tiie  whole 
Christian  life  as  an  act  of  true  spiritual  worship. 

obseryed  the  Jewish  laws  relating  to  food,  and  therefore  were  not  Jews, 
bat  only,  that  according  to  the  supposition  of  the  writer  of  the  epistle, 
tbej  no  longer  as  Christians  placed  their  dependence  on  such  outward 
things.  At  all  erents,  by  ''the  diyers  and  strange  doctrines,"  some 
peculiar  opinions  must  be  understood  which  were  placed  by  the  false 
teachers  in  connexion  with  the  Jewish  laws  on  food.  The  passage  in 
efaap.  xi.  40,  cml  only  be  intended  to  mark  a  later  generation  (in  this 
case  no  matter  whether  of  Jewish  or  Oentile  descent),  which  had  not  yet 
come  into  existence,  and  therefore  would  not  have  attained  to  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  Messianic  kingdom — if  this  kingdom  had  commenced 
earlier,  and  thus  the  development  of  the  human  race  had  been  earlier 
dosed.  According  to  the  other  interpretation  also,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  author  to  haye  addressed  his  readers  in  the  second 
person,  for  the  rhetorical  figure  Anakoinosis,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
iutlior  being  of  Jewish  descent,  whoever  he  might  be,  would  here  be  as 
little  employed  as  in  chap.  ii.  3,  even  supposing  that  the  epistle  had  been 
niaen  by  Paul  himselt 
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But  these  two  "writers  differ  in  their  manner  of  carrying  out 
the  fundamental  ideas  which  they  hold  in  common.  Paul,  in 
opposition  to  the  merit  of  works  on  the  l^al  stand-point, 
and  especially  against  the  tenet  that  an  observance  of  the 
law  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Gentiles  in  order  to 
salvation — develops  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
independently  of  the  works  of  the  law.  This  doctrine,  that 
no  one  could  become  righteous  before  God  by  the  observance 
of  the  law,  but  only  through  Mth  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and 
Bedeemer,  lies  also  at  the  basis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
But  since  the  author  of  this  epistle  directs  his  argumentation 
especially  against  those  who  were  still  captivated  by  the  pomp 
of  the  Temple  worship,  the  priesthood  and  the  sacrifices,  and 
were  in  danger  of  being  entirely  seduced  from  Christianity  by 
the  impression  these  objects  made  upon  them,  this  gave  a 
peculiar  direction  to  his  reasoning,  and  it  aimed  at  showing 
that  by  all  this  ritual  their  religious  wants  could  not  be  satis- 
fied, but  that  its  only  use  was  to  direct  them  to  the  sole  true 
means  of  satisfaction.  As  Paul  declared  that  the  law  could 
not  bestow  the  justification  which  man  required,  but  that  it 
only  awakened  that  feeling  of  want,  which  nothing  but  feith  in 
Jesus  as  the  B^eemer  could  satisfy,  so  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  it  is  shown,  that  the  mediation  required  by  man's 
relation  to  God  and  heaven,  could  not  be  effected  by  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  but  that  it  only  availed  to  call  forth  a 
longing  for  such  a  mediation,  and  thus  led  to  Him  who  alone 
coidd  bestow  it. 

But  in  one  respect  an  opposition  may  seem  to  exist  between 
the  Pauline  views  and  the  doctrinal  scheme  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Paul  contemplates  the  stand-point  of  Judaism 
as  abolished.  Everything  in  religion  is  represented  as  pro- 
ceeding fi:om  faith  in  Christ  alone ;  in  receiving  the  gospel 
a'  man  is  in  effect  dead  to  his  former  religious  stand-point ; 
whatever  was  before  the  ground  of  his  confidence,  now 
appears  to  him  as  an  absolute  nullity.  On  the  contrary, 
according  to  the  views  presented  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  whole  Jewish  cultus  is,  it  is  true,  only  a 
fchadowy  image  of  something  superior ;  but  the  writer  con- 
siders it  as  still  continuing  to  exist  tiU  everything  earthly, 
and  consequently  this  form  of  earthly  worship,  shall  come  to 
%n  end;  when  the  Messianic  kingdom  being  consummated^ 
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a  higher  order  of  things  shall  succeed.  Thus  we  may  here 
meet  with  a  view,  which  was  originally  entertained  by  converts 
from  Judaism,  that  the  communion  with  the  sanctuary  of 
heaven  bestowed  by  Christianity,  would  be  carried  on  in  this 
world  in  combination  with  the  forms  of  a  cultus  which  typified 
heavenly  things ;  that  a  new  higher  spirit  would  continue  to 
operate  in  the  ancient  forms  of  religion.  But  still  this  is  only 
an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  two  great  teachers ; 
for  it  is  evident  from  the  train  of  thought  in  this  epistle, 
that  the  writer  looked  on  the  Jewish  cultus  as  entirely  super- 
fluous, since  it  could  contribute  nothing  towards  effecting 
communion  with  heaven  and  reconciliation  with  God,  on 
which  everything  depended.  But  since  Christianity  effected 
all  this,  since  it  bestowed  everything  demanded  by  the 
religious  wants  of  man,  of  what  use  was  another  cultus  ? 

If,  in  connexion  with  such  views,  the  Jewish  cultus  could 
still  find  a  place,  the  only  point  of  junction  could  be,  the 
representation  that  the  conscientious  observance  of  all  that 
belonged  to  the  Mosaic  cultus,  would  be  a  preparatory  puri- 
fying and  sanctifying  process,  to  qualify  for  the  participation 
of  divine  things  through  the  medium  of  Christianity.  This 
was  the  stand-point  from  which  Philo,  in  his  work  J)e 
MigrcUione  Abrahami,  combats  a  religious  idealism  which 
would  have  explained  away  the  whole  of  outward  Judaism  as 
superfluous.  But  in  this  epistle  we  can  find  no  trace  of  at- 
tributing such  a  continued  preparatory  utility  to  Judaism ; 
according  to  its  fundamental  ideas,  connexion  with  Christ  as 
the  true  high-priest  renders  superfluous  all  other  methods  of 
purification  and  sanctification.  If  the  author  of  this  epistle 
had  some  notion  that  these  outward  forms  of  Judaism,  whose 
design  was  only  preparative  and  typical,  would  linger  in 
existence  till  the  whole  terrestrial  economy  would  be  termi- 
nated by  the  second  advent  of  Christ  at  no  very  distant 
period,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  considered  these 
forms  as  of  essential  importance.  We  must  only  bear  in 
mind  in  what  Hght  the  author  viewed  the  relation  of  the 
I»esent  to  the  future.  This  relation  was  the  same  in  his 
ccmceptions  as  in  Paul's.  To  Christians  the  future  is  by  faith 
already  become  a  present.  They  ascend  with  the  confidence 
of  fiddi  into  the  holiest  of  hoHes  in  heaven,  which  Christ  has 
Wndered  accessible  to  them ;  x.  22.     They  already  belong  to 
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the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  are  become  the  associates  of 
angels ;  xii.  23.  They  have  ah^ady  been  made  partakers  of 
an  eternal  imchangeable  kingdom ;  xii.  28.  They  have  al- 
ready felt  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  Hence  it  follows, 
that,  as  they  no  more  belong  in  their  inward  life  to  this  trans- 
itory world,  but  to  the  higher  future  world,  they  are  actually 
raised  above  the  whole  stand-point  of  Judaism.  When  in 
ix.  9,  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  Katpog  cveori^K-wc  (equivalent  to 
aiiljy  olrog),  there  js  a  sacrificial  worship,  which  yet,  like  all 
such  outward  things,  cannot  bestow  ^  the  right  constitution  of 
the  inner  life,  the  purification  from  guilt,  which  man  requires 
in  order  to  become  a  member  of  God's  kingdom,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  Christians  do  not  belong  to  the  ali^y  o5roc, 
but  to  the  aUyp  fiiWioVf  and  hence  all  this  is  nothing  to  them. 
When  the  author  speaks  of  outward  ordinances,*  ix.  10,  which 
were  "  imposed  until  the  time  of  reformation  j "  it  is  added, 
that  Christ'  is  He  from  whom  the  diopdtomg  emanates,  which 
frees  from  the  yoke  of  these  ordinances,  though  in  its  whole 
extent  it  will  first  take  efiect  in  the  olKovfjirri  fxeXkovna.  In 
fact,  he  contrasts  with  the  Jews  who  serve  an  earthly  sanctuary 
(xiii.  10)  the  Christians  to  whom  the  altar  in  heaven  stands 
open,  while  it  is  closed  against  the  Jews  who  cleave  to  an 
earthly  sanctuary.  This  is  the  contrast  between  those  whose 
worship  still  adheres  to  the  veil  of  outward  sensible  forms, 
and  those  who  rise  at  once  to  heaven.  As  Jesus  suffered 
without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  so,  according  to  the  sym- 
bolical representations  employed  in  this  epistle,  must  those 
who  desire  to  belong  to  him  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
terrestrial  Jerusalem,  the  earthly  sanctuary,  as  from  this 
world  in  genertd ;  xnL  13.  We  hei«  find  the  same  principles 
as  in  Paul's  writings.  The  author  of  this  epistle  does  not, 
indeed,  argue  directly  against  the  maintenance  of  the  outward 
forms  of  the  Jewish  cultus,  nor  does  he  demand  their  aboli- 
tion ;  but  this  even  Paul  would  not  have  done  in  an  epistle 
addressed  to  Christians  who  belonged  to  Judaism  by  national 
descent  and  education. 

^  Paul  would  have  said  that  all  this  conld  not  contribute  to  their 
jtutifi-cation. 

*  The  same  which  Paul  asserts  of  the  a-apKiK^  rov  v6fA0Vf  of  the  being 
in  subjection  to  the  o-toix***  '^ov  KSfffiov. 

*  As  the  contri^t  in  ver.  }1  sbows, 
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It  may  appear  as  rather  un-Pauline  that  he  treats  only  of 
the  salvation  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  posterity  of 
Abraham,  and  of  Chrisfs  relation  to  such.  We  may  indeed 
doubt,  whether  Paul,  if  he  had  been  writing  to  a  church  com- 
posed entirely  of  Jewish  Christians,  could  have  so  fiir 
restrained  himself  as  not  to  have  dropped  some  expressions 
on  a  subject  which  so  deeply  intei^ested  him  as  the  divine 
imrpose  to  incori)orate  the  Gentiles  with  the  Jews  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  by  Mth  in  the  Redeemer ;  and  whether  he 
worQd  not  have  felt  compelled  to  have  adverted,  at  least  in  an 
i^logetio  manner,  to  his  peculiar  vocation  as  a  preacher  ot 
the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  a 
writer  who  lo  expressed  himself  respecting  the  conditions  of 
idmiflsion  into  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  on  the  relation  of 
Judaism  to  the  work  of  Christ,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in 
this  epistle^  must  have  agreed  with  the  Pauline  doctrine 
m  thinkii^,  that  as  the  attainment  of  eternal  salvation  was 
independent  of  Judaism  and  determined  alone  by  Mih  in 
Christ,  therefore  by  the  fulfilment  of  this  one  condition 
it  was  attainable  by  all  men.  We  also  find  that  he  selects  as 
a  type  of  Ohrist,  not  one  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  but 
MelchiBedec — an  indication  of  Messianic  imiversalism.  If  we 
can  to  mind  that  he  considers  the  Aaoc  as  representative  of 
the  theocratic  people  in  general,  the  posterity  of  Abraham  as 
lepresentatives  of  the  hmnan  fiamily  in  general,  who  are  des> 
tined  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  detect 
anycontradiction  between  himself  and  PeiuI. 

With  respect  to  the  work  of  Christ,  the  author  of  this 
epistle  appears  to  differ  from  Paul  in  not  bringing  forward 
the  resurrection  as  a  seal  of  the  redemption  effected  by  the 
Saviour  in  the  same  way  as  that  apostle.  But  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive,  that  the  same  conception  of  the  resurrection 
in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  Christian  system  lies  at  the 
basis  of  this  epistle.  There  is  the  same  connexion  between 
nn  and  death  presupposed,  as  when  it  is  said  in  ii.  14,  that 
Satan  had  the  power  over  death,  that  is,  that  death  was  not 
an  original  element  in  the  creation,  but  was  first  occasioned 
by  Satan,  by  means  of  sin,  which  is  the  work  of  Satan,  and 
heing  thus  connected  with  sin,  belongs  to  Satan*s  kingdom. 
In  tibe  same  sense  as  Paul  intends,  sin  is  also  considered  as 
the  stii^  of  death ;  for  it  is  said  that  men  oppressed  by  a 
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consciousness  of  guilt  sire  kept  in  continual  bondage  through 
the  fear  of  death, — that  fear  of  death,  which  presents  itself 
in  connexion  with  the  divine  judgment  to  the  agonizing 
conscience  as  something  so  terrible,  and  which  blasts  the 
cheerful  enjoyment  of  life.  When  it  is  affirmed  that  Christ 
through  death  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  who  had 
power  over  death,  and  thereby  freed  men  from  the  bondage 
in  which  they  were  held  by  the  fear  of  death, — ^it  is  presup- 
posed that,  by  the  power  of  his  holy  life,  he  left  the  grave 
victoriously  at  his  resurrection,  and  by  this  event  gave  a  pledge 
to  his  redeemed  of  a  hfe  of  eternal  happiness.  It  is  said  in 
V.  7,  that  Christ,  who,  as  he  had  assumed  human  nature 
with  all  its  weakness,  sin  excepted,  was  subjected  to  death, 
poured  forth  in  his  struggle  with  death  fervent  prayers  and 
tears  to  God  who  could  redeem  from  death,  and- on  account  of 
his  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and 
his  perfect  obedience,  was  heard,  that  is,  was  delivered  frx)m 
death  by  means  of  his  resurrection.  The  God  of  salvation  is 
described  in  xiii.  20,  as  he  who  had  brought  from  the  dead 
the  great  leader  and  ruler  of  the  church  of  God;  and  in 
these  words  it  is  imphed,  that  Christ  by  his  resurrection  be- 
came the  leader  from  death  to  life  of  the  church  of  God 
formed  by  him  as  the  Redeemer,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
its  salvation;  and  therefore  God,  in  raising  him  from  the 
dead,  proved  himself  to  be  the  God  of  salvation. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  same  view  is  taken  in  this  epistle  as 
in  Paul's  writings,  of  the  connexion  of  the  resurrection  with 
the. work  of  redemption.  But  that  the  exaltation  of  Christ 
to  heaven  is  more  frequently  adverted  to  than  his  antecedent 
resurrection  in  this  epistle,  may  be  traced  to  the  prevailing 
form  of  its  representations,  in  which  Christ  is  compared  to 
the  high-priest  of  the  Old  Testament  economy;  for  as 
high-priest,  having  ascended  to  heaven  and  remaining  there, 
he  ftdfils  his  office  by  interceding  with  God  for  believers,  and 
bringing  them  into  perpetual  conmiunion  with  God  and 
heaven.  A  contrast  is  pointed  out  between  Christ  and  the 
Jewish  high-priest  in  this  respect,  that  the  latter  could  enter 
into  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple,  which  was  only  a  symbol 
of  that  in  heaven,  but  once  a  year,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  it 
again,  as  he  himself  had  no  abiding  residence  in  the  most  holy 
place,  much  less  could  he  obtain  an  entrance  into  it  for  those 
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on  whose  account  he  held  the  priestly  office.  It  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  mode  of  representation,  that 
there  was  less  occasion  for  mentioning  the  resurrection,  and 
that  topic  was  brought  forward  more  prominently  to  which 
the  resurrectioii  forms  an  introduction  and  transition. 

But  this  idea  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Christ  is  only  a 
particular  foma  of  representing  the  general  Christian  idea  ot 
Christ  as  the  Mediator,  by  whom  the  commimion  of  the  hmnan 
race  with  God,  broken  off  by  sin,  is  again  restored.  That  the 
writer  of  this  episde  made  use  of  this  form,  was  principally 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  churches 
whom  he  addressed ;  but  in  part  probably  to  the  peculiarity 
of  his  own  religious  training.  This  form  is  indeed  borrowed 
from  Judaism.  Yet  it  by  no  means  denotes  a  transient  re- 
lation in  the  historical  development  of  Christianity,  but  is 
connected  -with  one  of  its  constant  relations  to  human  nature  ; 
a  relation  in  "virtue  of  which,  under  the  consciousness  of  his 
earthly  limitations  and  his  sins,  man  feels  himself  in  need  of  a 
mediatioiL  to  fill  up  the  infinite  chasm  that  separates  him  from 
a  holy  Grod.  Hence  in  all  religions,  and  in  various  stages  of 
civilization,  methods  have  been  invented  for  satisfying  this 
want ;  a  caste  pf  priests,  or  saints  who  have  attained  perfec- 
tion by  an  unworldly  asceticism,  or  some  kind  of  mediators 
the  o€fepring  of  the  imagination,  and  a  multitude  of  sensible 
objects,  have  been  made  use  of,  as  points  of  connexion  for 
the  religious  sentiment  in  its  aspirations  after  God.  Christ  has 
for  ever  satisfied  this  undeniable  want  of  human  nature,  which 
no  human  being  who  stood  himself  in  need  of  redemption 
and  mediation  could  satisfy,  and  consequently  all  priesthood 
and  sacrificial  worship  are  henceforth  superfluous  and  abolished. 
The  redeemed  are  dependent  on  no  other  being  for  the  purpose 
of  mediating  their  relation  to  God.  Through  him  they  are 
brought  into  a  lasting  connexion  with  God  and  the  heavenly 
holy  of  holies;  through  him,  as  the  overliving  high-priest, 
th^  continually  draw  nigh  to  Qod :  it  is  he  who  intercedes  for 
them  continually  with  God,  and  through  their  relation  to  him 
their  whole  life  is  consecrated  to  God  and  acceptable  to  him  ; 
vil  25,  26.  Now  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  Paul 
teaches  (according  to  the  explanation  we  have  given  of  his 
wifs)  respecting  the  scheme  of  mediation  for  beUevers ;  re- 
jecting the  whole  Christian  life  as  a  thank-offering  for  the 
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blessings  of  redemption,  and  the  free  access  to  God  throiigh 
the  mediation  of  Christ ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
applies  to  Christianity  the  Jewish  idfeas  of  the  temple  and  the 
sacrifices  and  the  whole  ceremonial  worship,  we  are  authorized 
to  infer,  that  he  would  make  a  similar  application  of  the  idea 
of  the  priesthood. 

In  order  to  realize  this  idea  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race,  it  was  needful  that  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  divine 
nature  as    Logos,  effectuates  the  derivation  of  all  created 
existence  from  God  and  its  connexion  with  God — should  be- 
come acquainted  with  all  the  weaknesses,  sufferings,  tempta^ 
tions,  and  conflicts  of  those  for  whom  he  had  to  intei^cede  as 
high-priest,  from  his  own  experience,  that  he  might  understand 
the  exigencies  in  which  they  would  require  his  aid,  feel  genuine 
sympathy  with  their  infinnities,  and  infuse  txiie  confidence 
into  their  hearts.    At  the  same  time,  the  writer  of  this  epistle 
considers  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  twofold  point  of  view, 
of  active  and  passive  satis&ction,  which  we  have  explained  in 
the  representation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine.     Both  are  here 
combined  in  the  idea  of  the  all-sufficient  sacrifice  presented  by 
Christ  as  high-priest,  which  effects  that  for  which  no  himian 
ritual  was  adequate.     The  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  the  Sinless  One  to  the  sins  of  mankind  is  thuff  illustrated, 
that  as  the  sins  of  the  people  were  symbolically  transferred  to 
the  victim,  (as  if  it  could  suffer  what  the  people  deserved,)  so 
Christ  in  his  sacrifice  had  taken  upon  himself  the  sins  of 
mankind ;  his  redeeming  sufferings  were  the  pledge  that  their 
guilt  would  be  no  more  charged  upon  them  ;  ix.  28.     As  to 
the  other  part  of  Christ's  work  noticed  by  P^Ril, — ^his  active 
obedience, — it  is  in  this  epistle  expressly  stated  that  Christ, 
according  to  the  divme  appointment,  having  proved  himself 
to  be  the  Holy  One  in  all  himian  temptations,  and  under  the 
severest  death-struggle,  gained  thereby  the  dignity  of  high- 
priest ;  V.  7,  8.      The  sacrifice  of  Christ  obtains  its  due 
significance  only  in  this  moral  connexion,  not  afl  an  opU9 
opercUvm,  like  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  but  as  the  act  of  One 
who,  revealing  the  eternal  divine  essence  in  human  nature, 
and  exhibiting  the  perfect  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in 
a  holy  human  life,  verified  it  also  in  death,  as  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  Hfe  which  had  been  the  revelation  of  the  eternal 
Spirit  of  God  in  a  sinless  holy  humanity.     The  significance 
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of  the  death  of  Christ  is  founded  on  his  having,  "by  an 
eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God.**  Thus  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  distinguishes,  as  we  find  in  Paul,  two 
eras  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  his  appearance  on  earth,  when  he 
entered  into  fellowship  with  mankind,  to  bear  the  load  of  sin 
and  to  free  them  from  it ;  and  his  life  as  the  Glorified  One, 
which  no  longer  stands  in  relation  to  sin,  but  in  which  he 
only  exhibits  what  he  obtained  by  his  perfect,  holy  life,  and 
what  those  have  to  expect  who  are  freed  by  him  from  sin,  and 
called  to  the  perfect  communion  of  his  blessed  life  ;  ix.  28. 

By  what  Christ  has  in  this  manner  accomplished,  he  has 
now  once  for  all  made  objective  satis&ction  for  mankind  to 
the  requirements  of  the  holiness  of  God,  of  the  moral  order 
of  the  imiverse.  Mankind  defiled  by  sin  cannot  enter  into 
the  heavenly  sanctuary.^  They  must  first  be  purified  and 
consecrated  in  order  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  heaven. 
This  work,  accomplished  objectively  by  Christ,  is  now  carried 
on  in  its  consequences,  till  everything  is  conquered  which 
opposes  the  realization  of  the  holy  kingdom  of  God  among 
mankind,  till  that  higher  world,  first  apprehended  by  &ith, 
becomes  an  actual  redity  to  the  sanctified  human  race. 

Faith  is  also  represented  in  this  epistle  as  the  instrument  of 
appropriating  thin  objective  work  by  individuals,  and  of  accom- 
phshing  in  them  this  subjective  purification ;  that  faith  by 
which  men  enter  into  communion  with  Christ ;  iii.  6, 14.  It 
is  the  confidence  of  faith  which  enables  men  to  appropriate 
purification  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  purges  the  heart  from 
the  consciousness  of  guilt ;  x.  22.  We  here  find  the  same 
thing  which  Paul  describes  as  justification  by  faith,  only 
with  an  allusion  to  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices, 
in  accordance  with  that  reference  to  the  Jewish  cultus  which 
pervades  this  epistle.  As  in  Paul*s  writings,  it  is  here  insisted 
that  fidth  must  prove  itself  genuine  by  perseverance ;  x.  36, 
iil  14.  And  we  find  also  the  same  connexion  indicated  between 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love ;  x.  23,  24. 

In  Paul's  writings,  a  general  conception  of  faith  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  particular  Chiistiui  application  of  the  idea,  as  a 

'  Bj  a  inntfertnce  of  the  Bobjectiye  to  the  objective,  the  writer  of 
thii  epistle  (Ix.  26)  speaks  of  a  purification  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary 
itself,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  defiled  by  the  sins  of  mankind 
WM  they  have  entered  it  without  a  previous  purification. 
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general  fundamental  direction  of  the  disposition  without 
which  no  communion  with  the  divine,  no  religious  life  can 
exist ;  and  this  idea  is  expressed  in  this  epistle  in  a  stiU  more 
general  way  than  when  Paul  points  to  justifying  feith  in  the 
case  of  Abraham.  It  is  described  as  being  an  apprehension  of 
the  invisible  by  the  whole  direction  of  the  disposition, — a  sur- 
render of  the  spirit  to  something  invisible  by  an  act  of 
inward  self-determination,  by  which  man  raises  himself  above 
the  natural  connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  and  enters  by  the 
direction  of  his  inward  life  into  a  higher  order  of  things 
revealing  themselves  to  him.  Faith,  according  to  Heb.  xi.  1, 
is  that  by  which  the  object  of  hope  alre^y  becomes  present ; 
by  which  man  is  convinced  of  the  reality  of  what  he  cannot 
perceive  by  the  senses.*  While  in  the  constant  succession  in 
the  phenomenal  world  he  sees  only  the  visible  develop  itself 
from  the  visible,  and  one  phenomenon  from  another,  and  the 
imderstanding,  cleaving  to  earthly  phenomena,  wpuld  explain 
and  define  everything  from  this  causal  connexion ; — ^faith,  on 
the  contrary,  rises  to  an  act  of  creative  onmipotence  as  the 
original  ground  of  all  existence,  and  acknowledges  that  the 
universe  was  made  by  the  invisible  creative  word  of  God ; 
xi.  3.  Even  here,  agreeably  to  what  we  have  remarked  above, 
there  is  involved  a  peculiar  Christian  application  of  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  faith,  only  what  Paul  distinguishes  as  justification 
through  faith,  is  here  represented  under  other  forms  on  account 
of  the  references  to  the  Jewish  cultus.  Moreover,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  peculiarly  hortatory  character  of  this  epistle, 
fe-ith  is  exhibited  in  its  aspect  of  perseverance  under  all  the 
sufferings  and  conflicts  of  earthly  life  ; — feith  initsimflinching 
constancy  towards  the  future,  a  faith  which  steadily  aims  at 
perfection,  and  by  which  those  who  exercise  it  are  matured 
for  that  final  aim ;  (reXiiuxriQ,)  By  this  faith  a  man  follows 
after  Christ,  in  whom  a  perfect  pattern  is  exhibited,  and 
who  has  passed  through  all  temptations  and  conflicts,  with 
an  unwavering  constancy  of  faith,  to  that  state  of  glory 
whither  all  believers  must  follow  him  by  the  same  path ; 
xii.  2.  But  it  has  been  most  unjustly  attempted  to  find  a 
contrariety  between  the  idea  of  feith  in  this  epistle  and 
in  Paul's  writings,  as  if  in  the  former  it  merely  implied  a 
reference  to  something  future,  a  conception  of  its  natin^  which 
^  As  Theodorct  Bays,  HeiKvvffiV  ^s  ^corrwra  rh  /iijSero)  y^€vrifjL4  a« 
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would  best  suit  a  lifeless  Judaism.  It  is  evident  from  the 
general  idea  of  &dtli  as  we  have  explained  it,  and  from  the 
whole  train  of  thought  in  this  epistle,  that  by  means  of  £uth 
a  vital  connexion  is  formed  between  the  Present  and  the 
Future,  By  means  of  faith,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  this 
epistle,  the  Future  becomes  in  some  measure  a  Present  to  the 
mind,  although  this  Present  has  a  necessary  bearing  to  a  more 
perfect  development,  a  consummation  in  the  Future.  In 
connexion  witii  feith  is  given  the  experience  of  the  glory  of 
the  divine  word,  vL  5  ;  by  feith  Christians  enter  the  ftiture 
world,  and  become  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
xii  22.  By  feith  they  partake  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come,  and  obtain  a  partial  anticipation  of  the  Future  ;  faith 
penetrates  through  the  veil  which  conceals  from  human  eyes 
the  holy  of  holies  in  the  heavens,  and  already  enters  it ;  vL  19. 

With  respect  to  the  relation  between  the  ideas  of  this  epistle 
and  the  ideas  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  ideology  as  they  are 
represented  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  we  must  here  have 
recourse  to  the  distinction  between  religious  realism  and 
religious  idealism;  in  other  words,  that  stand-point  which 
considers  the  positive  and  historical  in  religion  only  as  a  sym- 
holical  dothii^  of  general  ideas,  and  as  the  means  of  stimu- 
lating and  training  the  mind  towards  the  contemplation  of 
ideas-— and  that  stand-point  on  which  religion  is  acknow- 
ledged, not  as  an  object  merely  of  the  intellect,  but  as  an 
independent  power  in  the  life,  a  living  communion  with  God 
effected  by  means  of  certain  historical  facts,  as  the  highest 
end  of  a  created  being,  and  a  complete  satisfection  of  his 
religious  wants. 

On  this  complete  difference  of  the  religious  stand-point, 
a  difference  is  founded  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  of  Judaism.  Philo  viewed  the  historical  and  the 
positive  in  Judaism  only  as  symbolical  veils  of  general  ideas, 
which  for  the  most  part  were  borrowed  from  a  very  different 
stand-point,  and  which  he  attributed  to  Judaism  by  an  arbi- 
trary disr^ard  of  historical  accmacy.  The  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  conceives  of  Judaism,  according  to  its 
tnie  historical  destination  and  intention — ^to  prepare  the  way 
for  realizing  the  kingdom  of  God  through  Christ — to  prefigure 
the  divine  in  sensible  forms — ^which  would  subsequently 
ictuaUy  appear  among  mankind.     If  he  arbitrarily  explains 
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some  things  according  to  the  letter,  yet  a  higher  necessity  lies 
at  the  basis  of  these  meanings,  the  reference  to  the  facts  of 
religion  from  which  the  satisfaction  of  the  religious  wants  of 
mankind  proceeded,  and  which  were  really  prepared  by 
Judaism.  The  predominant  idea  of  this  epistle,  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ,  has  a  significance  entirely  real,  founded 
on  fact,  and  relating  to  the  most  pressing  religious  wants  of 
mankind.  The  Logos  in  himself  is  not  the  high-priest ;  he  can 
only  lay  claim  to  this  character  in  consequence  of  his  having 
asswned  human  nature,  and  thus  accomplished,  in  the  manner 
described,  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Christ  as  glorified 
and  exalted  to  heaven,  has  actually  performed  that  for  the  reli- 
gious life  of  men  which  their  imperative  religious  wants  sought 
in  the  priesthood.  On  the  contrary,  Philo  calls  the  Logos  him- 
self the  high-priest,  as  the  divine  reason  revealed  in  creation, 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  Deity.  This  reason,  which, 
reveals  the  highest  being,  the  oy,  and  communicates  worthy 
and  elevated  ideas  of  it,  is  hence  caUed  the  high-priest  of  Crod 
in  the  creation.  As  the  ideal  ground  of  tiie  phenomenal 
world,  it  mediates  for  it  before  God,  for  in  idea  all  is  perfect, 
but  defective  in  actual  appearance.  The  Logos  is  hence  re- 
presented as  the  KofffAoc  votiTo^,  the  ^rapaicXi^roc,  the  iVcri^c  fot 
the  KOfffiOQ  aivdrjTOQ,  This  idea  is  symbolically  represented  in 
Melchisedec,  and  the  Jewish  high-priest.^  Thus  we  see  here, 
on  the  one  hand,  abstract  general  ideas  which  can  have  no 
significance  for  the  I'eligious  life ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
pearances taken  from  the  &cts  of  religious  experience.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  language  of  religion  is  arbitrarily  explained, 
according  to  a  speculation  which  was  the  production  of  a 
foreign  soil ;  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  sentiments 
founded  in  the  disposition  which  it  was  designed  and  adapted 
to  express.  Here  it  is  proper  to  notice  a  passage,  in  which 
the  author  of  this  epistle  describes  the  power  of  the  Logos 
in  a  manner  resembUug  PhUo^  but  which  furnishes  no  suffi- 

'  See  Leg.  AUegor.  Hi.  §  26,  where  Melchisedec  is  spokea  of  as  the 
l^n^^ibol  of  the  Logos,  icpcirs  ydp  i<rrt  K^yos,  Kkrjpoy  ^x^^  ""^^^  ^^^^  '^^ 
vn^K&s  vtpl  ainov  koytfStxfvos.  J)e  Cherubim,  §  6,  the  Logos  is  tenned 
Upths  and  irpoifyfirrii  for  the  soul.  De  Sacrif.  Abel  et  Caini,  §  36, 
6  irtipivyiis  iirl  rhv  6ihy  koI  Ik^ttis  ainov  ycyoyiis  \6yos.  The  high- priest 
in  his  robes  is  a  symbol  of  the  universe,  iyayKoioy  yhp  ^v  rhv  UpwfL^yop 
T^  row  K6cfxov  xarpl  irapoKXiY^tp  xfirjeOau  TcA«ior(irw  r^y  hp§rriy  vi^.  Tho 
universe  according  to  the  i%tonic  idea.    De  Vila  Mos,  iii.  §  14. 
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dent  evidence  to  assume  that  he  had  the  language  of  Philo 
actually  in  his  thoughts.  It  is  the  description  (common  to 
both)  of  the  all-penetrating  and  cutting  sharpness  of  the  Logos. 
But,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,*  we  have  presented  to  us  a 
matter  of  religious  experience,  the  living  power  of  divine  truth, 
penetrating,  judging,  and  punishing  the  soul,  the  power  which 
lays  open  all  secret  wickedness,  before  which  no  deception  can 
stand.  But  Philo  understands  by  the  term  the  power  of 
logical  discrimination,  especially  in  reference  to  the  divine 
reason,  that  efficiency  by  which  it  fixes  the  limits  of  the 
Tarious  kinds  of  existence,  arranges  the  various  classes  of 
creatures,  and  forms  compound  bodies  from  the  simple 
elements. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DOOT&INE  OF  JAHS8. 

We  proceed  from  Paul's  representation  of  Christian  truth 
to  that  of  James,  which  forms  a  more  marked  contrast  to  it 
tiian  any  other  in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
is  chiefly  owing  to  James's  peculiar  point  of  view,  and  to  the 
difference  occasioned  by  it  in  the  development  of  the  doctrines 
of  justification  and  faith.  But  on  comparing  the  two  types 
of  doctrine  with  one  another,  we  shall  perceive  their  essential 
imity  resulting  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  both,  only  that 
the  views  of  the  latter  apostle  were  not  so  completely  disen- 
gaged from  the  garb  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  nor  wrought 
out  in  the  same  sharply  defined  form.     The  contrast  that 

*  Hebrews  ir,  12.  Zwy  yhp  6  \6yos  roO  6tov,  Kcii  ipfpy^s,  Koi  rofi^ 
t9p0S  inrhp  waatw  fidxatpav  Hffrofioyf  Koi  ^uKvo6fi€yos  Axpt  ftepicfiov  ^vxvs 
rt  Kal  irvt^fiaros,  hpfi&v  tc  Koi  fjtvtKwv,  Kal  KpiriKos  ivOvfififftcov  Koi  ivvoiuv 
KMftias,  Quia  Ber,  divinar.  HcBres,  §  26»  ^ya  rhv  kU^ciLKrov  ivuo^s  Bfov 
riftMoma,  rds  t«  r&y  trafidtay  koI  vpayfidruy  4{^s  airdtras  rjpfioaOat  Koi 
llymrBcu  SuKoitrtis  ^6(rtiSf  r^  rofieT  ratv  {rvfi-rdyTtoy  avrov  \6y<f>,  hs  (is  r^y 
^ordrffv iueoyiiBfls  iucfA^y,  ZiaipcoyobMiroTt  A'^ct  rkalaBriTiiirdyrai  ^iretSiv 
It  fUxpi  ruy  itrSfjMy  Ka\  \€yo{x4y(i>v  afitptay  di€^4Kdri,  rdXiy  &tro  To{n<ov,  rh 
yJiym  OfapTjrii  cZs  ikfivdiirovs  Kal  i.ir€piypd(povs  fioipas  Apx^'^'*'^  ^laip^Ty  oWos 
i  roiK^s,    PhUon,  Opera,  torn.  ill.  p.  30,  ed.  Lips.  1828 
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here  exists  we  cannot  but  regard  rather  as  formal  than 
material. 

This  difference  is  closely  connected  with  the  difference  in 
the  formation  of  the  religious  character  of  the  two  apostles, 
and  with  the  difference  in  their  respective  spheres  of  labour. 
As  to  the  latter^  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  James  in  his 
peculiar  position  had  not,  like  Paul,  to  vindicate  an  inde- 
pendent and  unshackled  ministration  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Gentiles  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  Jewish  legal- 
righteousness;  but  that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  press  tho 
practical  consequences  and  requirements  of  the  Christiau 
feith  on  those  in  whom  that  faith  had  been  blended  with  the 
errors  of  carnal  Judaism,  and  to  tear  away  the  supports  of 
their  &lse  confidence.  While  Paul  was  obliged  to  point  out 
to  those  who  placed  their  dependence  on  the  justifying  power 
of  the  works  of  the  law,  the  fiitility  of  such  works  in  reference 
to  justification,  and  to  demonstrate  that  justification  and 
sanctification  could  proceed  only  fi:om  the  faith  of  the 
gospel, — James,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  necessary  to 
declare  to  those  who  imagined  that  they  could  be  justified 
before  God  by  a  fiaith  in  the  Jewish  sense  as  we  have  before 
explained  it,  that  such  a  faith  with  which  their  practice  was 
at  total  variance,  was  an  absolutely  worthless  thing.* 

^  It  serves  to  confirm  wbat  we  have  asserted  above — that  the  arffumen- 
tation  in  the  Epistle  of  James  is  by  no  means  directed  against  raul — 
that  the  example  of  Bahab  adduced  in  it,  cannot  be  supposed  to  relate 
to  any  use  which  Paul  could  have  made  of  it ;  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  Faith  is  unfolded  in  the  11th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  could  certainly  give  no  occasion  to  such  a  line  of  argu- 
ment, since  in  that  section,  believing  confidence  is  described  precisely  as 
a  principle  which  impels  to  action,  and  the  faith  of  Bahab  is  marked  as 
being  of  a  kind  that  induced  her  to  receive  the  spies.  The  very  point 
is  here  made  prominent  on  which  James  lays  so  much  stress,  and  hence 
we  infer  that  it  cannot  form  an  antithesis  to  his  own  views.  Nor  could 
Paul,  in  his  oral  instructions,  have  made  use  of  the  example  of  Bahab ; 
for  in  those  passages  of  the  book  of  Joshua  there  was  nothing  he  could 
make  use  of  in  support  of  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
Kothing  is  to  be  found  there  respecting  a  viaris  nor  of  a  9ucaiov<r6ai 
before  Qod,  and  with  those  points  alone  St  Paul  was  concerned,  and  for 
their  confirmation  he  quoted  Glen.  xv.  and  Habakkuk  ii.;  this  example 
of  Bahab,  which  can  only  be  explained  'from  Uie  reference  to  Paul's 
doctrine,  testifies  against  the  supposed  discrepancy  in  the  views  of  the 
two  'Apostles.  The  citation  of  such  an  example  can  be  explained  and 
justified  only  from  the  point  of  view  which  wo  have  taken. 
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The  apostle  affirms,  that  as  a  sympathy  that  shows  itself  in 
mere  words  to  the  afflicted  is  worth  nothing,  so  a  faith  with- 
out works  is  entirely  vain.  Accordingly,  he  compares  a 
faith  that  does  not  manifest  itself  by  works,  to  a  pretended 
love  that  is  not  verified  by  corresponding  acts,  to  a  sympathy 
that  evaporates  in  mere  words.  From  this  comparison,  it  is 
evident  that  as  what  he  here  describes  as  a  pretended  love  is 
in  his  judgment  undeserving  of  the  name  of  love,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  a  pretended  faith.  But  as  by  arguing  against 
the  value  of  a  love  that  only  shows  itself  in  words,  he  did  not 
intend  to  depreciate  the  worth  of  love  itself  just  as  little 
could  he  design  to  cast  a  slight  on  the  worth  of  faith  by  what 
he  says  against  the  value  of  a  Mth  that  exhibits  itself  only  in 
outward  profession.  He  considers  such  a  Mth  which  is 
unaccompanied  by  works,  as  dead;  it  is  a  faith  which  is 
destitute  of  that  divine  life  which  spontaneously  produces 
good  works.  In  reference  to  this  necessary  intimate  con- 
nexion between  &ith  and  works,  James  says,  addressing  a 
man  who  depends  on  this  inoperative  faith  (ii.  18),  "  Show 
me  how  thy  faith  can  exist  without  works,  and  I  will  prove 
to  thee  my  faith  by  my  works.'*  "  As  the  body  without  the 
soul  is  dead,  so"  (he  says,  ii.  26)  "feiith  without  works 
is  dead.'*  The  comparison  is  here  a  general  one,  without 
descending  to  particulars.  It  is  evident,  that  James  could 
not  mean  to  say  that  works  (the  outward  act)  bear  the 
same  relation  to  &ith  as  the  soul  to  the  body,  but  only 
(which  agrees  with  the  whole  tram  of  his  thinking)  that  the 
absence  of  works  is  a  proof  that  the  faith  is  destitute  of  what 
corresponds  to  the  soul  as  the  animating  principle  of  the 
body.     Works,  therefore,  are  signs  of  the  vitality  of  faith. 

We  shall  be  assisted  in  forming  correct  ideas  of  his  doc- 
trine respecting  faith,  if  we  examine  the  examples  which  he 
adduces  of  genuine  and  spmious  faith;  on  the  one  hand, 
the  feith  of  evil  spirits  in  a  God,  which  only  fills  them  with 
terror,  and,  on  the  other,  the  faith  of  Abraham.  He  here 
apphes  the  same  term  iriaric  to  two  distinct  aflections 
of  the  soul.  In  the  first  case,  where  the  reference  is  to 
the  faith  of  evil  spirits,  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  an 
Abnighty  Supreme  Being  shows  itself  as  something  imavoid- 
able,  as  an  overpowering  force,  but  it  is  only  a  passive  state 
(a  i-aOoc),  with  which  the  spontaneity,  the  free  receptivity  and 
VOL.  u.  0 
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self-ax^vity  of  the  mind  by  no  means  corresponds,  the  whole 
internal  constitution  of  a  rational  being  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
feeling  of  dependencs  on  Grod  is  something  which  man  cannot 
get  rid  of,  however  much  he  may  desire  it.  In  the  second 
case,  faith  is  not  merely  something  passive,  existing  indepen- 
dently of  the  self-determination  of  man,  but  a  voluntary 
recognition  of  this  dependence  takes  place  by  an  act  of  the 
will,  and  thereby  becomes  a  regulating  principle  of  the 
whole  lifa  Hence,  in  the  former  instance,  works  as  well  as 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  life  must  stand  in  contradiction  to 
what  from  thu  stand-point  is  called  fiiith ;  in  the  latter, 
the  inward  tendency  of  the  life  proceeding  from  feith  neces- 
sarily manifests  itself  by  works.  That  work  of  Abraham 
which  the  apostle  adduces,  was  indeed  no  other  than  an 
expression  of  that  unconditional  and  trustful  surrender  to  the 
Divine  will,  which  is  likewise  by  Paid  considered  as  a  mark 
of  Abraham's  genuine  and  divinely  approved  hKaioavvri, 
But  Paul  adduces  this  example  with  a  special  reference  to  its 
internal  importance  in  opposition  to  a  vain  righteousness 
of  works ;  James  makes  use  of  it  in  its  outward  manifestation 
against  an  opus  operatum  of  &ith ;  and  in  this  point  of  view 
he  could  say  that  by  his  fpya  Abi^am  proved  that  he  was  a 
hkaioc ;  Mth  cooperated  with  his  works ;  by  works  his 
Tr/rrnc  proved  itself  to  be  reXelcu  When  the  Holy  Scriptures 
tell  us  that  Abraham's  fiedth  was  imputed  to  him  by  God  for 
righteousness,  this  can  only  be  understood  of  a  faith  which 
was  accompanied  with  good  works  as  marks  of  its  genuine- 
ness. Certainly  James,  who  believed  in  the  divine  omni- 
science, could  not  suppose  that  the  outward  act  was  requisite 
to  make  Abraham's  disposition  manifest  to  God;  but  he 
meant  to  say  that  Abraham's  .&ith  could  not  have  justified 
him  before  €rod,  if  it  had  not  been  such  as  would  manifest 
its  inward  quality  by  such  works.  But  Paul  would  not  have 
applied  the  same  term  nlaric  to  two  religious  stand-points 
that  diflFered  so  widely  from  one  another ;  he  would  hardly 
have  designated  by  this  name  what  James  asserts  of  evil 
spirits ;  he  would  not  have  distinguished  between  a  Jldes 
informis  and  a  Jldes  formata,  but  only  have  designated  by 
this  term  the  "  Mth  that  worketh  by  love."  And  although 
in  combating  the  erroneous  tendency  he  would  have  agreed 
with  James,  yet  his  method  of  combating  it  would  have  been 
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qxute  different.  He  would  have  pointed  out,  as  he  has  done 
in  aeveral  passages  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  neoes- 
8B17,  intimate  connexion  between  faith  and  a  moral  trans- 
formation ;  he  would  have  shown  those  persons  who  professed 
to  believe,  that  what  really  deserved  the  name  of  vhTi{,  was 
entirely  wanting  to  them.  But  the  elements  of  such  a 
dsmonstration  are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  where 
he  speaks  of  a  new  birth,  a  new  creation  proceeding  &om 
fitith ;  i  18.  Yet  it  is  not  his  manner  to  develop  what  is 
contained  in  the  idea  so  systematically  as  Paul  is  wont  to  do, 
who  exhibits  to  us,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  speculative 
md  the  practical,  as  they  interpenetrate  each  other.  James 
is  throughout  practical  rather  thsai  speculative.  He  contents 
himself  with  stating  experimental  appearances,  while  Paul 
would  profoundly  investigate  their  causes.  To  Paul  the 
eentral  fact  on  which  everything  turns  \a  the  relation  of  man 
to  Godf  and  the  great  revolution  that  must  be  effected 
in  that  relation  in  order  that  man,  by  nature  estranged  from 
God,  may  become  an  object  of  his  good  pleasure.  Only 
to  the  sight  of  that  Grod  who  beholds  the  inmost  recesses 
of  tiie  spirit,  and  to  whom  the  invisible  world  lies  unveiled,  is 
the  whole  new  direction  of  the  H&  apparent  in  that  internal 
sot  of  fidth  which  lays  hold  of  redemption,  and  from  which 
evaything  must  be  developed  that  belongs  to  the  perfection 
of  ihe  Qmstiim  life.  In  the  sight  of  that  Being  who  beholds 
^e  invisible,  man  is  justified  when  he  believes ;  he  is  justified 
by  his  fidth.  But  James,  who  contemplated  the  outward 
manifestation  of  things  as  they  are  developed  in  time,  takes 
into  account  the  cooperation  of  faith  and  w<^ks  for  the  justi- 
fieatioB  of  man  ;  for  like  Paul  he  recognises  only  that  faith 
which  woiiu  by  love  and  thus  originates  the  new  creation  in 
man,  as  justifying  fiuth,  and  requires  that  it  should  express 
itself  in  works  in  ord^  to  distinguish  it  from  whatever  else 
may  be  called  faith.  Had  James  intended  to  say  that  works 
must  be  viable  in  order  that  man  may  appear  just  before 
Oed,  this  would  have  been  a  material  contradiction  between 
himself  and  Paul.  But  as  surdy  as  James  acknowledged  God 
as  the  ODUiiscient  who  penetrates  into  all  that  is  hidden  from 
mortal  vision,  must  he  have  known  that  true  faith  and 
the  r](B^t  state  o£  heart  which  it  involved  must  be  manifest  tp 
God,  before  it  could  be  discernible  to  man  b^  its  oi^tward 
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signs.  But  one  thing  is  certain ; — ^the  point  of  view  taken 
by  these  two  Apostles,  the  direction  of  their  contemplations, 
is  not  exactly  the  same.  There  is  this  great  difference 
in  their  respective  stand-points;  Paul  fixes  his  attention 
principally  on  the  objectively  Divine,  the  ground  of  God's 
election,  on  which  the  confidence  of  man  must  rest :  James 
concerns  himself  with  the  subjectively  human,  with  what 
man  must  do  on  his  part,  assuming  those  arrangements  and 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Being  which  must  form  the 
bafiis  of  everything. 

A  contradiction  may  indeed  seem  to  exist  between  the 
two,  when  the  one,  as  the  mark  of  the  stand-point  of  legal 
righteousness  adopts  the  phrase,  "  Do  this,  and  thou  shalt 
live!"  while  the  other,  from  his  own  peculiar  stand-point, 
says,  "  A  doer  of  the  work — ^this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his 
deed,"^  and  we  .readily  grant  that  Paul  would  not  have  so 
expressed  himself.  But  this  contradiction  vanishes  if  we 
take  care  to  notice  the  different  connexions  in  which  these 
words  are  used.  Paul  speaks  of  the  vofxoc  as  the  summary  of 
individual  imperative  prescriptions,  and  of  man  on  the  legal 
stand-point,  antecedent  to  Christianity.  James  is  speak- 
ing of  the  new  law  of  life  revealed  by  ^e  Messiah,  which  he 
designates  the  voftoc  reXeiog  in  reference  to  its  forming  the 
consummation  of  Judaism,  just  as  Christ  in  his  sermon  on 
the  moimt  represents  the  gospel  to  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
Viewing  it  in  this  connexion,  he  also  calls  it  the  "  law  of 
liberty,"  i,  25  ;  doubtless  from  the  feet,  that  those  who  truly 
receive  it,  render  a  free,  loving  obedience,  issuing  from  an 
inward  vital  principle.  He  considers  this  law  as  equivalent  to 
the  Xdyoc,  the  published  doctrine  of  Christ.  By  this  doctrine 
the  law  becomes  a  law  of  freedom,  and  a  perfect  law,  inas- 
much as  in  the  words  of  Christ  the  law  first  finds  its  full 
significance,  and  from  faith  in  Christ  the  free  obedience 
of  love  is  first  rendered  to  it.  Thus  the  Christian  stand- 
point where  the  law  becomes  glorified  appears  as  that  of 
freedom  and  perfection,  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  stand- 
point of  slavery  and  imperfection.  Since,  then,  James  thus 
agrees  with  Paid,  although  he  would  not  have  made  such 

*  Paul,  from  the  legal  as  opposed  to  the  •  evangelical  stand-point, 
says,  d  iroiija-as  avrh.  fVcTa*  iy  adro7s,  James,  from  his  own  position 
says,  6  icoirjT^s  tpyov  otros  ixcucdpios  4y  tJ  iroi^<r€t  ai)rov  iarau 
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a  contrast  as  the  latter  Apostle,  between  the  gospel  and  the 
]aw,  we  are  not  justified  in  tracing  modes  of  expression 
in  James  that  resemble  the  Pauline,  to  the  direct  influence  of 
Paul,  but  we  must  rather  refer  what  both  have  in  common, 
to  the  Divine  original  foimtain  of  the  revelation  of  Christ,  in 
whose  words  we  can  point  out  the  connecting  Hnk.  In  refer- 
ence therefore  to  the  law,  as  the  law  of  Christ,- James  says 
what  Paul  himself  must  have  granted, — ^that  mere  knowledge 
can  profit  nothing — that  it  is  all-important  that  this  doctrine 
should  not  be  made  an  object  of  mere  indolent  contemplation, 
but  should  evince  its  power  as  a  law  regulating  the  life — that 
whoever  exemplifies  this  doctrine  in  his  life,  will  be  blessed  in 
his  deed' — ^that  only  he  who  regulates  his  life  by  Christianity 
can  experience  in  life  its  blessed  effects ;  he  alone  will  feel 
truly  blessed  in  the  influence  proceeding  from  Christianity. 

In  relation  to  moral  requirements,  James  differed  widely 
from  the  abettors  of  a  Jewish  legal  righteousness,  who  laid 
more  stress  on  a  multipHcity  of  individual  good  works  than 
on  the  regulation  of  the  life  by  one  governing  principle  ;  for 
it  is  one  of  ihe  characteristics  of  this  Epistle,  and  closely 
connected  with  his  argument  on  faith,  that  he  traces  back 
hehe^  knowledge,  and  action,  to  the  unity  of  the  whole  life 
proceeding  from  a  Divine  disposition,  and  opposes  the  isola- 
tion of  all  those  things  which  can  only  maintain  their  true 
significance  when  comprehended  in  that  unity. 

Thus  he  says.  Whosoever  imagines  that  the  worship  of  God 
consists  in  certain  single  acts,  deceives  himself;  it  consists 
hi  the  whole  direction  of  a  life  devoted  to  God,  in  pre- 
serving oneself  from  contact  with  all  ungodliness.  He  com- 
bats the  superficial  moral  judgment,  according  to  which  a 
Dttan  believes  that  he  may  be  excused  for  transgressing  certain 
commands,  if  he  only  avoids  certain  sins.  The  law  is  a  unity, 
and  whoever  violates  it  in  only  one  point,  is  guilty  of  violating 
the  whole.  According  to  James,  the  fulfiUing  of  the  whole 
law  consists  in  love;  ii.  8.     Hence  he  particularly  speaks 

^  hf,  in  James  i.  25,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  translated  iJirough, 
^  tircu  implies,  that  James  considered  the  blessedness  not  merely  as 
Koaething  proceeding  from  the  deed  as  an  outward  result,  but  as  some- 
tlung  inyolved  in  the  deed,  a  feeling  that  necessarily  accompanied  it ; 
^  tte  led  to  think  of  the  beatitudes  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Kount  See 
^^dtneckenburgh's  excellent  remarks  on  this  passage. 
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against  those  who  were  accustomed  to  consider  an  offence  in 
words  as  a  mere  trifle,  or  who  believed  that  they  could  exercise 
genuine  devotion  towards  God  while  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
passing  uncharitable  judgments  on  their  fellow-men.  This  is 
a  contradiction ;  good  and  evil  cannot  proceed  from  the  same 
fountain ;  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  language  should  be 
the  organ  of  a  disposition  that  regulates  the  whole  life  both  in 
word  and  deed.  And  in  reference  to  the  theoretical  part  of 
religion,  he  says  that  true  wisdom  and  true  knowledge  must 
show  themselves  in  the  general  course  of  the  life.  He  con^- 
siders  the  whole  Christian  life  as  a  work.  That  perseverance 
which  consists  in  maintaining  the  faith  under  trials  must  have 
its  perfect  work,  that  is,  must  consist  not  mei'ely  in  single 
good  acts,  but  embrace  the  whole  of  life ;  i  4.  Of  practical 
Christianity,  he  says^  that  the  irotr/r^c  ipyov  is  blessed  in  his 
wUrifTig ;  i.  25. 

Although  Christianity  presented  itself  to  this  apostle  as  the 
consummation  of  the  law,  yet  he  by  no  means  adopted  the 
Ebionitish  notion,  that  Christ  had  only  perfected  the  Mosaie 
law  by  the  addition  of  certain  moral  prescriptions,  such  as  are 
given  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  so  that  he  might  be  con* 
sidered  simply  as  the  Supreme  lawgiver  and  teacher ;  but  he 
acknowledged  as  the  peculiar  distinction  of  Christianitv,  the 
impartation  of  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  which  by  its  in- 
ternal operation  produced  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  He  beheld 
in  the  Messiah  the  author  of  a  new  moral  creation  through 
the  divine  principle  of  life  which  he  oommtmicated ;  he  de- 
scribes the  word  of  truth  as  the  instrument  of  regeneration^ 
giving  birth  to  a  new  creation ;  i.  18.     The  word  (he  affirms) 
must  penetrate  the  very  depchg  of  human  nature,  and  by  an  in* 
temal  transforming  power  efiect  its  deliverance  from  sin;  i.  21. 
But  he  was  very  far  from  believing  that  the  Christian  could 
altogether  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  liberty, 
which  seeks  for  a  free  obedience  proceeding  from  love,  and 
could  thus  be  justified  by  his  own  course  of  life.     He  declares 
(including  himself)  that  "  in  many  things  we  all  offend ; " 
iii.  2.     Every  man,  he  says,  must  be  penetrated  by  the  con- 
viction, how  much  he  stands  in  need  of  the  divine  mercy  that 
he  may  be  able  to  stand  before  the  divine  tribunal ;  and  ought 
to  be  impelled  by  this  consideration  to  exercise  mercy  towards 
others;  ii.  13. 
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After  what  has  been  said,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  aro 
differences  between  the  two  apostles,  in  the  dogmatic  acd 
ethical  mode  of  their  instructions ;  but  still  it  may  be  shown, 
that  though  the  Christian  spirit  appears  more  fully  developed 
and  more  perfectly  formed  in  one  scheme  of  doctrine  than  iu 
the  other,  yet  the  same  spirit  pervades  both.  Paul,  though  he 
considered  good  works  as  the  necessary  marks  of  the  new 
spiritual  creation,  and  the  necessary  &uits  of  an  actual  internal 
righteousness,  would  certainly  not  have  expressed  himself 
exactly  in  this  manner,  that  a  man  is  justified  not  by  faith 
alone,  but  also  by  his  works, — ^that  feith  and  works  must  co- 
operate for  his  justification.  He  would  not  only  have  avoided 
saying  this  in  reference  to  the  legal  works  preceding  the 
transformation  of  the  life  by  faith,  (in  which  James  agrees  with 
him,)  but  also  in  reference  to  the  works  produced  by  &ith ; 
for  he  always  considered  the  irioriQ  alone  as  that  by  which  a 
man  becomes  just  before  God,  and  the  source  &om  which  all 
other  good  develops  itself  by  an  internal  necessity ;  and  the 
life  of  believers  proceeding  from  Mth  is  always  alloyed  by 
a  mixture  of  the  odply  for  which  reason  a  justifying  power 
cannot  be  attributed  even  to  those  works  which  are  the  fruits 
offiuth.  But  since  James,  as  we  have  remarked,  acknow- 
ledges the  continual  defects  of  the  Christian  life  and  the  need 
of  forgiveness  of  sin  even  on  the  stand-point  of  the  gospel — > 
since  he  presupposes  that  the  Christian  can  only  obtain  that 
mercy  from  God  which  he  constantly  needs,  as  long  as  he 
shows  mercy  to  others  —  all  material  difierence  vanishes. 
Paul  approaches  nearer  to  James  on  another  side,  where  he  is 
less  dogmatically  exact,  and  is  not  led  to  employ  the  strong 
contrasts  which  are  frequent  in  the  controversial  parts  of  his 
writings,  for  even  according  to  his  own  views,  works  neces* 
sarily  belong  to  the  Christian  life  as  an  expression  of  &ith  and 
of  the  hicatoavvri  obtained  by  it,  and  &ith  must  be  verified  by 
the  whole  coiu^  of  life ;  hence  he  asserts,  on  occasions  when 
it  was  of  importance  to  bring  forward  this  truth,  that  every 
man  will  receive  according  to  that  he  hath  done  in  his  earthly 
life,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
•cult  to  deduce  this  mode  of  expression  from  the  Pauline  prin- 
ciples, and  to  show  its  perfect  harmony  with  them.  In  the 
works  which  proceed  from  faith,  the  difference  must  bei  veri- 
fied between  genuine  and  spurious  £9iith,  and  the  difference 
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will  gradually  make  itself  known  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  feith  has  penetrated  the  life.  Although  in  redemption, 
justification,  and  the  impartation  of  a  new  divine  life,  by  which 
man  is  first  rendered  capable  of  accomplishing  good  works,  all 
is  an  act  of  grace,  yet,  according  to  Paul's  doctrine,  there  is 
also  a  rewardable  righteousness,  and  the  bestowment  of  a 
reward,  in  proportion  as  men  show  themselves  active  when 
the  new  creation  has  been  effected,  according  as  they  make  use 
of  the  grace  bestowed  upon  them.  And  if  such  expressions, 
though  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Paidine  doctrine,  were 
taken  by  themselves,  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  contradic- 
tory to  it,  like  those  of  James,  to  which  they  have  an  affinity. 

Moreover,  as  James  was  altogether  a  Jew,  but  a  Jew  whose 
views  were  rendered  complete  by  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
it  was  his  aim  to  lead  his  countrymen  by  the  same  way  which 
he  had  taken  himself,  from  Judaism  to  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  though  without  departing  from  the  national  theo- 
cratic forms ;  hence  he  did  not,  like  Paul,  who  laboured  among 
the  Gentiles  that  stood  in  no  national  relation  to  the  law, 
represent  Christ  as  the  abolisher  of  the  law,  but  as  its  ful- 
filler ;  and  this  view  was  countenanced  by  Christ's  own  lan- 
guage in  Matt.  v.  17.^  The  law  hence  became  to  him  changed 
in  its  spirit ;  from  being  imperfect,  it  became  perfect ;  from 
being  a  law  of  bondage,  it  became  a  law  of  liberty.  But  he 
received  the  new  spirit  under  the  old  forms,  similarly  to  many 
Catholics  who  have  attained  to  free  evangelical  convictions, 
and  yet  have  not  been  able  to  disengage  themselves  from  the 
old  ecclesiastical  forms  ;  or  like  Luther,  when  he  had  already 
attained  to  a  knowledge  of  justification  by  feith,  but  before  he 
was  aware  of  the  consequences  flowing  from  it  in  opposition  to 
the  prevalent  doctrines  of  the  church.  And  thus  James, 
though  he  acknowledged  that  the  Gentiles  by  faith  in  Jehovah 
and  the  Messiah  were  entitled  to  the  same  theocratic  pri- 
vileges as  the  Jews  who  observed  the  law,  did  not  enforce  on 
the  believing  Jews  the  non-observance  of  the  law.  Acts  xv.  21. 
And  what  he  says  to  Paul  in  Acts  xxi.  21,*  implies  that  he 
would  have  thought  it  wrong  to  hisive  led  the  Jews  who  were 
scattered  among  the  heathen  to  forsake  the  observance  of  the 

*  Vide  Neander'g  Life  of  Jesus,  (p.  94,  Standard  Library  Edition.) 
'  The  believing  Jews  needed  no  new  precepts ;  they  knew  what  they 
were  bound  to  observe  as  Jews.    See  vol.  i  p.  118. 
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law.    Now  Paul  was  so  fisu:  averse  from  this,  that  he  allowed 
the  Jews  to  remain  Jews,  as  he  allowed  the  Gentiles  to  retain 
everything  in  their  national  character  and  habits  which  did 
not  contradict  the  spirit  of  the  gospel :  he  himself  did  not 
repudiate  his  Jewish  character  and  education,  but  celebrated 
the  Jewish  feasts  with  the  Jews,  when  there  was  opportunity. 
But  since  lie  considered  the  religious  obligation  of  the  law  in 
every  respect  as  abolished,  he  must  naturally  have  been  less 
acrupulous  in  its  outward  observance,  and  must  rather  have 
felt  himself  bound  to  depart  from  ifc  when  required  to  do  so  by 
Ingher  considerations,  as  soon  as  the  observance  of  the  law 
was  in  any  way  incompatible  with  the  duties  and  claims  of  his 
vocation,  as  for  example,  when  it  obstructed  his  free  inter- 
course with  the  heathen.    Among  the  Gentiles  he  lived  as  one 
by  birth  a  Gentile ;  Barnabas  and  Peter  did  the  same ; 
Qidl.  ii.  14.'   James  would  not  have  so  easily  agreed  to  this, 
nor  indeed  was  such  expansion  of  sentiment  required  for  his 
peculiar  sphere  of  labour,  since  his  adherence  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  rather  promoted  his  success  among  his  country- 
men, to  whom  his  ministry  was  confined. 

With  the  difference  in  the  doctrinal  scheme  of  th^  two 
apostles,  their  manner  of  enforcing  the  duty  of  veracity  is 
also  connected.  James  repeats  the  command  of  Christ  to  the 
letter,  as  it  was  originally  given,  yet  showing  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  correctly  understood  its  sense  and  spirit.  Among 
Christians,  no  oath  ought  to  be  required  for  a  confirmation  of 
what  they  asserted,  their  love  of  truth  and  mutual  confidence 
ought  to  be  so  great,  that  their  Yea  and  Nay  should  be  a 
Buffidenfc  pledge.  It  was  their  duty  to  guard  from  the  first 
against  the  gu&t  of  falsehood  or  perjury  ;  James  v.  12.  Paul 
does  not  mention  Christ's  command  in  this  verbal  form,  but 
only  enjoins,  in  reference  to  the  disposition,  that  Christians 
should  speak  truth  to  one  another,  as  being  members  one 
of  another ;  and  because  language  was  intended  for  the  very 
purpose  of  maintaining  and  exhibiting  the  spiritual  commu- 

^  Perhaps  tho  partisans  of  James,  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  12,  went 
down  to  Antioch  for  the  purpose  of  examining  whether  the  Jews  who 
Hred  tmong  the  Qentiles,  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  into  violations 
or  the  law,  which  they  were  not  justified  in  doing  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  apostolic  convention ;  bat  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  they 
vw  acting  by  the  command,  or  even  in  accordance  with  the  wish 
of  James. 
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nion,  in  which,  as  members  of  the  same  body,  they  must 
stand  to  one  another.  From  this  it  was  easy  to  deduce  the 
obligation  which  they  were  imder  on  this  point  towards  society 
at  large,  since  all  men  as  rational  beings,  created  for  the 
realization  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  might  be  considered 
members  one  of  another,  and  language  was  in  like  manner 
designed  for  the  maintenance  and  exhibition  of  this  more 
general  relation ;  Ephes.  iv.  25.  And  he  had  confessedly  no 
scruple,  when  sufficient  confidence  was  not  felt  towards  him 
by  all  the  persons  concerned,  and  where  it  was  of  special 
importance  to  obtain  imdoubting  confidence  in  his  assertions, 
to  make  use  of  a  form  of  asseveration  which  would  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  an  oath. 

As  the  ethical  element  predominates  in  the  Epistle  of 
James,  so  an  anxiety  for  the  exclusion  of  every  appearance  of 
charging  the  causation  of  sin  upon  God  is  very  conspicuous, 
and  an  emphatic  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
whose  self-determination  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  the 
operations  of  divine  grace.  Let  no  one  excuse  himself  (is  the 
apostle's  doctrine)  for  yielding  to  evil,  on  the  plea  that  he 
could  not  withstand  its  enticements, — that  a  higher  power,  a 
fataUty,  a  divine  predestination  hurried  him  into  sin.  Far 
be  it  from  God  to  tempt  any  man  to  eviL  As  no  evil 
can  affect  Him,  the  holy  and  blessed  One,  so  he  tempts 
no  one  to  evil ;  but  it  is  the  indwelling  sinful  desire  of  every 
man  by  which  he  is  seduced  to  evil.  This  also  makes  an 
opening  for  the  temptations  of  Satan,  yet  even  by  his  power 
no  one  can  be  forced  to  sin  against  his  will ;  iv.  7.  Thus  the 
groimd  is  taken  away  from  every  man  for  throwing  off  the 
blame  of  his  sins  by  pleading  the  temptations  proceeding 
either  from  God  or  Satan  ;  since  to  the  believer  the  ability  is 
given,  by  his  own  higher  moral  nature  (the  image  of  God  in 
his  soul),  and  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  withstand 
his  sinful  desires  and  the  temptations  of  Satan ;  it  must  be 
his  own  guilt  if  he  yield  and  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away 
to  the  commission  of  sin.  He  has  only  to  subordinate  his 
own  will  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  communion  with  God 
to  withstand  the  evil  spirit,  who  will  then  flee  from  him ;  all 
temptation  to  evil  will  fail  before  a  will  that  is  in  real  earnest 
and  devoted  to  God.  Only  let  a  man  surrender  himself 
to  God  by  a  steady  determination  of  his  will,  and  God's 
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aid  will  not  be  wanting ;  i.  13—16  ;  iv.  7,  8.  James,  like 
Pa\il,  presupposes  two  principles  of  action  in  the  believer 
—the  image  of  God  restored  through  Christ,  and  the  sinful 
dedre  whidi  still  cleaves  to  the  soul,  and  renders  it  accessible 
to  temptations  from  without.  When  he  says  that  the  desire 
bringe^  forth  sin,  (L  15,)  it  is  not  meant,  that  the  desire  itself 
is  something  purely  natural,  or  morally  indifferent,  but  it  is 
rather  presupposed  that  the  element  in  htunan  nature,  ac- 
cording to  its  actual  condition,  which,  when  a  man  does  not 
withstand,  but  surrenders  himself  to  it,  gives  birth  to  the 
sinfiil  act,  is  in  itself  something  sinful  But  James  limits 
himself  for  the  most  part,  to  the  outward  manifestations 
of  the  moral  life ;  he  does  not,  like  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  go  to  the  root  of  the  opposition  between  good 
and  evil  in  the  depths  of  the  human  heart ;  yet  he  forms, 
even  on  this  side,  an  important  link  m  the  complete  develop- 
ment  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  manner  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  respecting  the  free  determination  of  the  will  in  rela- 
tion to  a  divine  causation  in  evil  and  good,  furnishes  us  with 
an  important  supplement  to  Paul's  doctrinal  method,  where, 
(as  in  discussing  the  doctrine  of  election,  predestination,  and 
the  unconditionality  of  the  divine  decrees,)  owing  to  his  pecu- 
liar character,  and  his  practical  or  argumentative  object,  only 
one  side  of  Christian  truth  is  brought  forward,  and  other  aspects 
of  it  are  put  in  the  background.  Hence,  if  we  wish  to  form  a 
doctrinal  system  from  such  single  passages,  not  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  analogy  of  the  whole  New  Testament 
doctrine,  errors  must  arise,  which  we  shall  learn  to  avoid,  by 
comparing  the  degrees  of  development  and  peculiar  schemes 
of  aoctrine  belonging  to  the  several  apostles  which  serve 
mutually  to  complete  one  another.^ 

1  In  reference  to  alt  the  topics  discussed  in  this  chapter,  I  wish  to 

direei  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  an  essay  by  Dr.  Charles  From- 

Baon,  noir  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the 

Stiudien  una  JCritiken,  1830,  part  1.    It  will  be  clear  to  the  attentive 

^er,  that  in  the  representation  given  above,  I  have  viewed  the  sub- 

Jwt,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  a  contracted  dopn^^atism  which  would 

i<(|ni(  all   contradictions,  but  from  that  stand -point  which  unpre- 

Jodlced  historical  investigation  and  genetic  development  enable  me 

to  occupy.     But  I  cannot  hope  to  secure  myself  against  the  suspicions  of 

tiie  prejudiced,  who,  of  all  persons,  deem  themselves  the  most  free  from 

prg'adice. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  SOCTRIKE  OF  JOHN. 

This  apostle,  compared  with  Paul,  has  one  point  in  common 
with  James,  that,  by  his  peculiar  mental  development,  he  was 
not  adapted  and  disposed  to  that  intellectual  cast  of  thought 
which  distinguished  the  dialectic  Paul.  But  if  in  James 
the  practical  element  predominated,  in  John  we  find  the 
intuitive,  though  deeply  imbued  with  the  practical ;  he  pre- 
sents contemplative  views  of  the  fundamental  relations  of 
the  spiritual  life,  rather  than  trains  of  thought,  in  which,  as 
in  Paul's  writings,  distinctions  and  contrasts  are  made  with 
logical  precision  and  miiiuteness.  In  reference  also  to  the 
peculiar  development  of  his  Christian  life,  he  had  not  been 
led  like  Paul  to  Mth  in  the  Redeemer  through  severe  con- 
flicts and  opposition,  nor  like  hun  at  last  attamed  peace  after 
a  violent  crisis.  He  resembled  James  in  having  reached  his 
Christian  stand-point  through  a  course  of  quiet  develop- 
ment, but  differed  from  him  in  this  respect,  &at  his  higher 
life  had  not  been  first  moulded  to  a  peculiar  form  in  Judaism  ~ 
and  that  he  had  not  from  such  a  stand-point  been  gradually 
brought  to  fidth  in  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  had  modified 
his  conceptions  of  Christianity  by  his  former  views ;  but  firom 
the  first,  the  whole  development  of  his  higher  life  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  personal  observation  of  Christ  and  intercourse 
with  him.  As  tiie  consciousness  of  his  own  moral  disunion 
was  elicited  by  the  contemplation  of  a  perfect  divinely-human 
life,  in  which  the  archetype  of  man  was  realized  before  his 
eyes,  so  by  continuing  to  live  in  communion  with  this  model 
of  perfection,  he  gained  power  to  overcome  that  disunion. 
Hence  everything  in  his  view  turned  on  one  simple  contrast ; 
— divine  life  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer, — death  in 
estrangement  from  him.  And  as  the  whole  of  his  piety  was 
the  result  of  his  personal  experience  and  contemplation  of  the 
Redeemer,  all  his  views  of  religion  were  groimded  on  the  life 
of  Jesus,  and  might  be  considered  as  so  many  reflections  of  it. 
It  was  this  which  gave  them  a  vital  tmity,  so  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  d^tinguish  them  into  iho  practical  and 
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theoretical.      This  is  shown  in  those  pregnant   -words  by 
which  his  style  is  marked, — Life,  Light,  and  Truth  ;  and  their 
opposites — DecUh,  Darkness,  and  a  Lie.     As  in  communion 
with  God,  the  original  fountain  of  life,  which  can  be  obtained 
only  through  his  self-revelation  in  the  Logos,  the  spirit 
of  man  finds  its  true  life, — as  when  in  this  true  life,  the  con- 
sciousness  of  the    spirit  develops  itself,   the  life  becomes 
the  light  of  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  lives  in  the  truth  as  its 
vital  principle ;    so  by  the  separation  of  the  spirit  from 
its  original,  by  the  diqunction  of  the  knowledge  of  man's  self 
and  of  the  world,  from  the  knowledge  of  God,  death,  misery, 
darkness  a.nd  falsehood  are  the  result.      The  human  spirit 
created    after    the    image  of  the    divine    Logos,  must  be 
enlightened  by  commimion  with  this  divine  fountain  of  life ; 
a  life  in  God,  divine  life  as  the  true  life  of  the  spirit,  ia 
naturally  accompanied  by  the  true  liglt  of  knowledge.     But 
smce  man  by  the  direction  of  his  will  has  turned  himself 
to  the  xindivine,  he  has  in  so  doing  estranged  himself  from 
the  source  of  his  true  light  and  life,  and  is  no  longer  in 
a  state  susceptible  of  its  reception.     The  divine  Logos  never 
ceases,  indeed,  to  manifest  himself   to  the  souls  of   men, 
as  Paul  declares,  that  in  God  they  live  and  move    and 
are ;    his  light  shines  in  the  darkness  of  the  human  race, 
who  have  turned  away  from  God ;  and  from  its  illumination 
emanated    all  the  goodness  and  truth  that  preceded  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  Logos ;   but  this  revelation  was 
opposed  by  an  impenetrable  intensity  of  darkness.^     Hence 

^  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  the  interpretation  proposed  by 
Prommann,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  doctrinal  views  of  John ; 
Leipzig,  18S9,  p.  249 ; — that  John,  in  the  first  clause  of  i.  5,  depicts 
the  relation  of  human  nature  in  its  original  state  to  the  revelation  of 
the  divine  Logos,  and  that,  in  the  second  part  of  this  verse,  xal  i|  aKoria, 
be  speaks  of  that  relation  since  the  Fall.  According  to  this,  the  cKoria 
in  the  first  clause,  to  use  the  language  of  the  schoolmen,  would  describe 
the  state  of  man  on  the  stand-point  of  pura  ncUuralia  as  irrfomm 
negative,  and  from  the  revelation  of  the  Logos  the  gratia  it^formana 
must  proceed,  which  man  required  for  the  perfection  of  his  spiritual 
nature.  But  in  John,  we  never  find  the  representation  of  such  a  mere 
negative  relation  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  Logos,  as  existing  apart 
from  communion  with  him,  and  possessing  a  susceptibility  not  yet 
satisfied.  "  Darkness "  always  denotes,  in  his  phraseology,  an  actual 
opposition  against  the  divine  light  of  the  Logos,  a  predominance  of  the 
uidiyine.  It  is  contrary  to  the  style  of  his  conceptions,  that  he  should 
n^pose  the  epirit  of  man,  formed  after  the  image  of  the  Logos,  to  be 
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the  Logos  himself  must  break  through  the  separating  limits 
— ^bring  himseJf  nigh  to  man  estranged  from  God — reveal  and 
communicate  himself  as  the  divine  fountain  of  hfe  in  the  form 
of  an  assumed  humanity,  a  visible  human  ]ife  serving  as  a 
medium  for  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  life  which  is  in  him, 
and  for  bringing  men  to  a  participation  of  it.   John  i.  7  ->14-. 

Satan    appears    as    the    summit    and    representative    of ' 
this  self-seeking  tendency  dissevered  from  connexion  with 
God,  and    hence    given  over  to  darkness  and  falsehood; 
John  viii.  44.     He  stands  not  in  the  truth ;  *  with  the  dis-^ 

in  its  original  state  otherwise  than  in  communion  with  that  divine 
source  of  life  and  light.  Verse  4  relates  to  what  the  Logos  was  or 
ought  to  he,  according  to  his  essential  nature,  to  mankind ;  and  in 
Terse  5,  John  passes  on  to  the  state  of  mankind  estranged  from  Qod.  by 
the  misdirection  of  their  will. 

1  Frommann  maintains,  in  his  work  before  quoted,  p.  332,  thai 
Batan,  according  to  John's  views,  is  no  other  than  "  the  reductive  spirit 
of  the  world  conceived  of  in  concrete  personality ; "  the  principle  of 
evil  ia  the  world  hypostasized ;  and  that  ihe  idea  of  a  fallen  Intelligencs 
is  altogether  foreign  to  this  apostle.  But  if  this  were  so,  we  must  ex- 
plain his  language  in  one  of  three  ways.  Either  he  intentionally  chose 
the  form  of  such  a  personification ;  or  the  prevalent  religious  conceptions, 
which  had  proceeded  from  an  incorporation  of  the  idea  of  evil,  had 
taken  possession  of  his  mind  without  his  making  it  a  subject  of  special 
reflection  (which  is  Scheiermacher's  view);  or  he  really  considered 
Satan  as  an  absolutely  evil  being  who  had  existed  from  eternity.  There 
appears  nothing  to  favour  the  first  supposition ;  with  respect  to  the 
second,  this  doctrine  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole  system  of 
John's  theology,  that  we  cannot  help  believing  that  he  had  been  com* 
polled  to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  this  representation,  and  to  form  t^ 
definite  idea  respecting  the  nature  of  Satan  and  his  relation  to  Ood. 
But  the  admission  of  an  absolute  Dualism  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
John's  theism.  There  remains  then  no  other  alternative  but  the 
supposition  that  he  considered  Satan  as  the  Intelligence  who  first 
apostatized  from  God.  The  passage  in  John  viii.  44  contains  nothing 
contradictory  to  it.  The  persons  whom  Christ  there  deelares  to 
resemble  Satan  in  their  dispositions,  he  could  not  intend  to  describe  as 
absolutely  evil  l^  nature,  but  as  those  who,  by  the  repeated  suppression 
of  their  nature  derived  from  God,  had  attained  Uiis  nnsusceptibilitj 
for  truth  and  goodness,  this  habitual  perverseness.  Frommann  nys, 
p.  835,  that  the  fall  of  a  good  angel  presupposes  an  original  evil  principle 
operating  upon  him,  and  that,  in  order  to  explain  the  existence  of 
Satan,  we  are  again  driven  to  the  assumption  M  another  Satan.  But 
this  9bjection  is  obviated  by  what  we  have  before  remarked  respecting 
the  necessary  inexplicability  of  the  origin  of  sin,  founded  in  the  very 
idea  of  evil.  We  must  again  maintain  what  we  have  asserted  against 
all  attempts  to  find  an  absolute  Dualism  in  John.  The  doctrine  of  a 
fallen  spirit  from  whom  all  evil  proceeds,  we  are  justified  in  presuming 
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position  that  has  become  a  second  nature,  he  can  find  in  the 
trath  not  a  single  point  on  which  to  rest,  because  there  is  no 
truth  in  him.  Owing  to  his  predominant  tendency  to  false- 
hood he  wants  the  organ  requisite  to  admit  and  to  appropriate 
the  revelation  of  truth. 

Where  a  created  spirit  yields  itself  wholly  and  purely  to 
the  rerealed  Qod,  or  the  Logos,  there  is  truth.  Wherever  he 
difievers  himself  from  this  connexion,  and  lives,  thinks,  and 
acts  in  this  state  of  selfish  separation,  there  is  &Jsehood.  As 
the  truth,  according  to  John,  proceeds  from  the  tendency  of 
the  whole  life  towards  God,  the  true  and  the  good  are  in  his 
▼iew  one,  as  on  the  other  hand,  sin  and  falsehood.  When 
the  spirit  withdraws  itself  from  the  revelation  of  eternal 
truth,  and  suppresses  its  original  consciousness  of  truth,  self- 
^eoeption  follows,  and  the  deception  of  others.  Hence  Satan 
is  represented  as  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  lies.  And  thus  the 
universal  contrast  is  formed.  Those  who  are  in  a  state  of 
vital  communion  with  God,  who  have  received  a  divine  life, 
u^  bom  of  God,  and  hence  are  called  the  children  of  God ; 
and  those  who  live  in  communion  with  that  spirit  from 
whom  at  first  proceeded  all  the  tendencies  of  sin  and  false- 
hood, or  who  are  of  the  world,  belong  to  the  world ;  under- 
standing by  the  world  not  the  objective  world  as  such,  the 
creation  of  God,  which,  as  founded  in  the  Logos  and  as  a 
revelation  of  God,  is  in  itself  something  good,  but  the  world 
in  a  subjective  reference  as  &r  as  the  heart  of  man  is  fixed 
^pon  it,  and  is  separated  from  its  relation  to  God,  so  that  the 
World  is  treated  as  a  supreme  object  of  regard,  while  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

Since,  according  to  John,  participation  in  the  divine  life 
depends  entirely  on  &ith  in  the  Redeemer,  this  forms  a  new 
era  of  development  in  opposition  to  the  former  prevailing 
principle,  and  that  state  of  estrangement  from  God,  and  of 
moral  corruption  from  which  believers  are  extricated.  Though 
we  find  in  John  no  such  ample  representation  of  human  nature 

to  be  the  only  one  by  which  the  idea  of  a  Satan  can  harmonize  with  the 
Btrictly  theistical  conception  which  evidently  lies  at  the  basis  of  John's 
Uieology,  if  nothing  can  be  proved  contradictory  to  this  sapposition,  as 
eertainly  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  proved  in  it.  But  such  a  Dualism 
tt  is  founded  in  Heracleon's  idea  of  Satan,  we  cannot  presuppose  without 
Besitation  in  that  of  John,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce  distinct 
expressions  which  afford  positive  evidence  of  such  a  conception. 
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in  its  estrangement  from  God,  as  is  delineated  in  Paul's 
"writings,  (which  may  be  explained  from  the  peculiarity  of 
his  doctrinal  method,  and  the  peculiar  style  of  his  writings,) 
stiU  it  may  be  easily  perceived  that  his  views  were  essentially 
the  same,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  find  here  the  same  contrast  between  what 
human  nature  is,  and  is  able  to  produce  in  the  state  of 
estrangement  from  God,  and  that  higher  stand-point  to 
which  it  is  raised  by  the  transforming  influence  of  a  divine 
principle  of  life  communicated  to  it,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
oapKiKov  and  the  iri/cv/iarc/cor.  When  John,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  Gospel  (i.  12),  describes  the  children  of  God  aa 
those  who  owed  this  distinction,  not  to  their  descent  from 
any  particular  race  of  men,  and  in  general  not  to  anything 
which  lies  within  the  compass  of  human  nature; — ^wheu 
Christ  says  to  Nicodemus,  that  what  is  bom  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh; — such  language  is,  in  the  first  place,  opposed  to 
the  Jewish  notion  that  outward  descent  from  the  theocratic 
nation  gave  an  indisputable  right  to  participation  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  in  the  dignity  of  his  children ;  but  this 
particular  apphcation  is  deduced  from  a  truth  expressed  in 
the  most  general  terms,  namely,  the  general  position,  that 
the  natural  man  by  his  dispodtiou  is  estranged  fojm  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  must  receive  a  new  divine  life,  in  order 
to  become  a  member  of  it.  Hence  in  John,  as  weU  as  in 
Paul,  the  same  conditions  and  preparations  are  required  for 
partaking  in  the  blessing  Christ  is  ready  to  bestow  on  man-* 
kind,  the  consciousness  of  bondage  in  the  God-related  nature 
of  man, — ^the  consciousness  of  personal  sinfulness — a  sense  of 
the  need  of  help  and  redemption,  a  longing  after  a  new  divine 
life,  which  alone  can  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  the  higher  nature 
of  man.  We  may  here  adduce  the  allusion  to  the  brazen 
serpent  (iii.  14),  where  the  Jews,  who  in  beUeving  confidence 
expected  by  looking  at  it  to  be  healed  of  their  wounds, 
represent,  those  who,  imder  a  sense  of  the  destruction  that 
threatens  them  from  their  spiritual  maladies,  look  to  the 
Bedeemer  with  confidence  for  spiritual  healing ;  and  all  those 
parables  in  John's  Gospel,  in  which  Christ  speaks  of  thirst  for 
that  water  of  Hfe,  and  hunger  for  that  bread  of  Hfe,  which  he 
is  willing  to  bestow.  Accordingly  John,  in  his  first  Epistle, 
says  that  whoever  beheves  himself  to  be  free  from  sin,  is 
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destitute  of  tLpriglitness,  and  deceives  himself;  that  such  a 
man  makes  God  a  liar,  since  he  acts  as  if  all  which  the 
earlier  divine  revelations  have  asserted  respecting  human 
sinfulness,  and  which  is  implied  in  God's  sending  a  Eedeemer 
to  the  human  race,  were  felse ;  1  John  i.  9. 

But  in  order  that  men  may  attain  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
and  avail  themselves  of  his  aid,  the  outward  revelation  of  the 
divine,  with  all  the  attestations  that  accompanied  it  in  the 
external  world,  are  not  sufficient.  Without  the  inward  sense 
for  the  divine  which  is  outwardly  manifested  in  the  person  of 
the  Saviour,  they  can  give  it  no  admission  into  their  hearts. 
The  outward  power  of  the  divine  can  exert  no  compulsive 
influence,  but  requires  the  mind  to  be  already  in  a  susceptible 
state,  in  order  to  produce  its  right  effect.  Without  this,  all 
external  revelations  and  appeals  are  in  vain ;  the  unsuscep- 
tible "have  eyes  but  they  see  not ;"  John  xii.  40.  Hence  the 
attainment  of  faith  depends  on  a  preparative  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  men's  minds,  by  which  a  sense  of  the  divine 
is  awakened  within  them,  and  a  consciousness  of  their  higher 
wants.  Thus  a  susceptibihty  for  what  will  give  real  satirfac- 
tion  is  developed,  so  that  feith  naturally  results  from  the 
conjunction  of  this  inward  susceptibility  with  the  external 
divine  revelation.  To  this  Christ  refers  when  he  says  to  the 
Jews,  (to  whom,  on  account  of  the  enthralment  of  their  minds 
in  earthly  things,  his  words  were  necessarily  unintelligible 
and  strange,)  in  order  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  grounds 
of  their  being  offended  with  him  (John  vi.  44,  45),  that  they 
could  not  beheve,  that  they  could  not  come  to  him,  that  is, 
attain  to  fiuth  in  him,  owing  to  this  tendency  of  their  dis- 
position.^ No  one  (he  declared)  could  come  unto  him  who 
was  not  drawn  to  him  by  the  Father  who  sent  him  ;  who  had 
not  heard  the  awakening  voice  of  the  heavenly  Father  in  his 
inmost  soul,  and  followed  it  These  words  have  indeed  been 
misunderstood  by  the  advocates  of  the  Augustinian  system, 
as  if  a  divine  excitement,  independent  of  all  human  self- 
determination,  were  intended  as  producing  that  susceptibihty 
for  the  divine  ;  but  this  would  be  to  impose  a  sense  foreign 

^  In  contrast  to  their  bodily  coming  to  him,  trhich  was  only  on 
tceomit  of  their  bodily  necessities,  for  which  they  thus  sought  to  obtain 
relief,  the  true  spiritual  coming  to  lum  must  proceed  from  a  feeling  of 
timr  r^  spiritual  necessities. 
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to  the  connexion  and  tho  design  of  the  discourse ;  and  greater 
importance  haa  been  attached  to  a  single  metaphorical  ex-> 
pression  than  it  can  have  in  such  a  connexion.  Certainlj  the 
divine  impulse  must  be  here  qontrasted  with  what  is  merely 
sensible  Li  human;  and  the  figurative  expi^ons  denote 
the  power  with  which  the  divine  impulse,  when  it  is  once 
felt,  operates  on  the  soul, — ^the  power  with  whidh  the  divine 
manifests  itself  to  the  self-consciousness;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  said  that  this  divine  impulse  of  an  operation  of  Crod 
to  arouse  the  suppressed  knowledge  of  God  acts  alone,  and 
that  man,  by  his  free  self-determination,  does  nothing  to 
promote  it.  This  supposition  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  design  of  all  the  passages  of  this  kind,  since,  taken  in 
their  connexion,  the  words  are  intended  to  awake  men  to 
a  sense  of  their  criminal  unsusceptibility  as  the  cause  of 
their  unbelief.  It  would  also  contradict  John's  declaration 
of  the  condemnation  that  accompanied  the  appearance  of  the 
Bedeemer  and  the  publication  of  the  gospel ;  for  this  con- 
demnation implies  the  &ct,  that  in  the  different  reception 
given  by  men  to  the  gospel,  their  different  susceptibility  or 
imsusceptibility  for  believing  is  manifested,  and  thus  the 
difference  of  their  entire  disposition  and  character. 

According  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  John,  a  twofold  mean« 
ing  is  attached  to  the  phrases,  tlvat  ix  Oeov,  and  elvat  U  njc 
iiXrficlac.  They  either  indicate,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
words^  the  inspiration  first  proceeding  from  faith  through 
the  divine  spirit  of  life,  which  is  the  spirit  of  truth ;  or  in  a 
subordinate  sense,  the  general  connexion  of  the  human  mind 
with  God,  the  capacity  for  the  true  and  the  divine,  that 
inward  susceptil;>ility  founded  on  the  developed  knowledge  of 
God,  which  is  thS  preparative  for  feith.  In  reference  to  the 
latter  it  is  said,  in  John  viii.  47,  ^'  He  that  is  of  God,  heareth 
God's  words;"  and  xviii.  37,  "JIvery  one  that  is  of  the 
truth,  heareth  my  voice."  Hence,  though  John  presents  in 
diametric  opposition  the  idea  of  the  natural  man  estranged 
from  €k>d,  and  the  man  who  is  bom  of  Grod,  yet  according  to 
his  doctrine,  various  steps  and  transitions  must  be  admitted 
between  the  first  stand-point  and  the  second,  accqrding  as 
the  original  knowledge  of  truth  and  of  God  which  has  been 
suppressed  by  the  sinful  bias  of  the  will,  more  or  less 
prevents  men  fron^  hearing  the  voice  of  God,  and  foll^owing 
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the  drawings  of  their  heavenly  Fathert*  The  dumhering 
sense  of  God  may  indeed  be  awakened  by  the  immediate 
impression  of  the  glory  manifested  in  the  appearance  of 
Cbriirt ;  but  it  may  also  happen  that  a  man,  by  following 
the  drawing  of  his  heavenly  Father  antecedent  to  the  revela- 
tion of  Christy  uprightly  strives  after  the  divine  and  the 
good,  and  such  a  one  is  led  through  the  divine  to  the  divine. 
The  confused  partial  revelation  of  God  which  had  hitherto 
illuminated  the  darkness  of  his  soul,  and  conducted  him  in 
life,  leads  him  to  the  revelation  of  the  divine  original  in 
human  f(»rm,  and  he  rejoices  acti^y  to  behold  the  archetype 
in  iia  effhlgence  which  had  hitherto  shone  upon  him  with 
only  a  dim  and  distant  lustre;  John  iiL  21* 

With  rei^ect  to  John's  idea  of  the  work  of  redemption^ 
that  appears  moift  prominei^  which  he  had  received  from 
the  immediate  obsezration  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  its  im» 
mediate  impression  on  his  religious  self-consciousness*  The 
li&  of  Christ  as  the  humaniaation  of  the  divine,  of  which  the 
design  was  to  give  a  divine  elevation  to  man,  is  the  self-* 
revdation  of  the  divine  luogos  (as  the  revealing  principle  for 
the  mysterious  essence  of  God)  in  the  form  of  humanity, 
i^ypropriated  by  him  in  order  to  oommunioate  divine  life  to 
human  nature,  and  to  transform  it  into  a  tevdation  of  the 
divine  life.  John's  remarkable  words,  ^*The  liOgos  became 
maii|  aod  we  have  beheld  his  glory  as  it  was  revealed  in 
humanity,"  describe  the  nature  of  Christ's  appearance,  and 
what  mankind  are  to  become  through  him  who  is  the  central 
point  of  Christian  faith  and  life.  The  same  sentiments  are 
expressed  in  his  first  epistle,  '*  We  aimounce  to  you  as  eve- 
witnesses,  the  manifestation  of  the  eternal  fountain  of  life, 
whidi  was  with  the  Father,  in  order  that  you  may  enter  into 
fidUowship  with  it."  He  states  as  the  essential  marks  of  this 
manifestation  of  the  divine  glory  in  human  form,  that  he 
appeared  fiill  of  grace  and  truth;  grace,  which  means  the 
communicative  love  of  God,  God  as  love;  and  truth,  ac- 
cording to  John's  conceptions  of  it,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  is  not  anything  speculative  and  abstract,  but 
proceeds  from  the  life,  and  embraces  the  whole  unity  of  the 
life,  and  hence  is  one  with  goodness  and  holiness.     Truth  is 

'  The  darkness  which  csnuot  admit  the  dlTine  light  that  ahines 
ppon  it. 
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ihe  essential  predicate  of  the  inward  unity  of  the  divine  life  ; 
and  Christ  (in  John's  Gospel)  calls  himseK  the  truth  and  the 
life.  Hence,  the  ideas  of  love  and  holiness  are  the  two 
divine  attributes  whiqh  (as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
Johns  pregnant  words  to  precise  intellectual  notions)  will 
most  nearly  express  what  he  represents  as  the  characteristic 
of  the  glory  of  God  revealed  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  agree 
with  his  using  love  and  holiness  in  his  first  epistle  as  designa- 
tions of  the  divine  being.' 

God  has  been  glorified  in  Christ  (John  xiii.  32),  in  him  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  by  whom  the  archetype  of  humanity  is 
realized; — ^that  is,  he  has  exhibited  in  human  nature  the 
glory  of  God,  the  perfect  image  of  God  as  holy  love.  As 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  was  destined  to 
glorify  God,  that  is,  to  manifest  him  in  his  glory  with  self- 
consciousness — this  is  now  fulfilled  by  the  Son  of  God  in 
human  form.  The  practical  revelation  of  the  heavenly- 
Father  in  the  obscure  subjective  consciousness  of  man,  and 
his  perfect  revelation  in  the  appearance  of  the  Son,  are 
mutually  related;  the  former  was  a  preparation  for  the  latter ; 
and  the  latter  reflects  fi'esh  illumination  on  the  former.  As 
whoever-  understands  that  revelation  of  God  which  pierces 
through  the  thick  darkness  of  the  soulj  must  be  attracted  by 
the  perfect  revelation  of  the  same  God  in  his  Son,  it  follows, 
that  whoever  knows  the  Father  must  necessarily  recognise 
the  Father  in  the  Son, — ^while  the  not  recognising,  or  the 
denying  of  the  Son,  is  a  proof  that  a  man  knows  not  the 
Father,  and  is  estranged  from  him.  The  image  of  the  Father 
is  perfectly  exhibited  in  the  Son,  in  his  holy  love  to  man, 
and  in  him  also  was  first  revealed  in  a  comprehensible 
manner  what  a  being  that  God  is,  whose  holy  personality 
man  was  created  to  represent.^  Through  him  God  closes  up 
the  chasm  that  separated  him  from  the  hiunan  race,  and  im- 

*  John  does  not  make  use  of  the  second  term  precisely,  but  it  is  im- 
plied in  what  he  says;  for  when  he  affirms  in  1  John  i.  5,  "God  is 
light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all/'  as  darkness  is  a  designation  of 
sin, — light,  by  contrast,  is  expressive  of  holiness. 

'  After  Christ  had  said  (John  vi.  45)  that  all  must  be  led  to  him  by 
the  voice  of  his  Father  speaking  in  their  hearts,  he  guards  against  a 
misapprehension,  as  if  this  was  in  itself  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
Father.  This  only  the  Son  possesses,  and  he  alone  can  reveal  it.  Tho 
former  must  be  therefyr^  something  preparative,  a  wav-mark  to  worQ 
perfect  knowledge. 
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parts  himself  to  them  in  the  communion  of  a  divine  life ;  and 
by  that  life  it  is  taught  that  all  living  knowledge  of  God  can 
only  proceed  from  life ;  and  thus  the  apostle  "was  justified  in 
saying,  "  Whoever  hath  not  the  Son,  hath  not  the  Father 
also.*' 

The  Son  is  a  perfect  personality  in  humanity,  in  which  the 
eternal  personality  of  God  is  imaged.  Thus  by  the  drawing 
of  the  Father  man  is  brought  to  the  Son,  and  through  the 
manifestation  of  the  Son  he  is  led  to  the  Father.  Along  with 
the  Son  man  loves  the  Father,  and  with  the  Father  he  loves 
the  Son.  This  is  a  position  which  appears  with  increasing 
luminousness  in  the  historical  development  of  mankind,  and 
to  it  history  is  constantly  giving  a  clearer  conamentary. 

John  . contemplates  the  whole  life  of  Christ  from, the 
beginning  as  a  revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  divine  Logos,  as 
in  short  a  connected  revelation  of  God ;  and  hence  the  divine 
in  reference  to  Christ  must  never  be  viewed  as  something 
isolated  and  extraneous.  His  miracles  also,  as  marks  of 
a  divine  power  controlling  nature,  as  witnesses  to  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  power,  are  not  explicable  from  natural  causes 
in  the  phenomenal  world ;  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  isolated 
or  superadded  from  without,  as  a  new  order  of  facts  dijffering 
in  their  essential  qualities  from  the  other  works  of  Christ. 
Only  as  far  as  the  glory  of  God  which  originally  dwelt  within 
him,  which  at  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry  as  the 
Messiah  was  entirely  veiled  under  the  ordinary  forms  of 
human  life — ^from  that  epoch  canae  forth  on  particular 
occasions  from  its  concealment,  and  manifested  itself  in  such 
results  in  the  world  of  the  senses  by  which  even  carnal  men 
might  be  roused  to  perceive  the  presence  of  the  divine — only 
in  reference  to  this  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  his  ministry 
for  the  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God  among  mankind,  John 
distinguishes  the  beginning  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  (ii.  11) 
as  the  beginning  of  the  revelation  of  his  glory.  When  he 
teUs  us,  that  the  Baptist  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  on 
the  Redeemer,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  as  the  person- 
age who  would  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  certainly  did 
not  mean  to  intimate  that  Christ,  according  to  the  common 
Jewish  and  Judaizing-Christian  view,  was  then  first  furnished 
with  the  fulness  of  divine  power  for  his  Messianic  calling ; — 
for  John's  mode  of  contemplating  his  character  is  most 
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decidedly  opposed  to  such  a  representation.  According  to 
his  own  conceptions^  since  Christ  was  no  other  than  the 
incarnate  Logos,  all  that  was  diyine  in  former  revelations 
became  concentrated  in  him ;  hence,  single  transitory  impulses 
and  revelations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  could  not  be  attributed 
to  him  ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  illuminated  and  inspired 
former  prophets  partially  and  occasionally,  dwelt  in  him  from 
the  beginning  in  its  totality,  and  operated  by  him  from  this 
time  in  those  extraordinary  signs  which  were  perceptible  to 
common  men.  It  was  precisely  for  this  reason,  that  the  Son 
possessed  his  divine  life,  not  as  something  commimicated  from 
without,  but  dwelling  in  his  very  being,  and  essential  to  it, 
that  the  divine  fountain  of  life  itself  was  manifested  in  him, 
that  he  alone  could  communicate  divine  lifi^tto  others, 
John  V.  26  j  and  the  baptism  of  the  Hply  Spirit  which  he 
administers,  is  no  other  than  the  immersion  of  human  nature 
in  the  divine  lifb  communicated  by  him,  so  that  it  becomes 
completely  imbued  with  it ;  John  vii.  39.       | 

But  as  the  miracles  of  Christ  appear  someumes  in  relation 
to  4;he  inward  essence  of  his  appearance,  to  the  ^6£a  which 
proceeded  from  the  indwelling  of  the  Logos  as  simply  belongs 
ing  to  his  nature  j  so,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  l^e  marks 
or  signs  of  the  revelation  of  this  indwelling*  glory  for  carnal 
men,  in  order  to  lead  them  from  his  appearance  in  the  sensible 
world  to  the  divine,  to  excite  their  susceptibility  for  the  total 
impression  and  diq)lay  of  thd  divine  U^a  revealed  in  the  Son 
of  Man.  In  this  sense,  Christ  said  to  Nathaniel,  whose  faith 
was  founded  on  these  outward  signs,  '*  Thou  shalt  see  greater 
things  than  these ;  from  this  time  thou  shalt  8€fe  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  angels  of  Cod  ascending  and  descending 
on  the  Son  of  Man."  Greater  than  all  the  signs  and  wonders 
which  attended  or  followed  it  was  his  advent  itself;  for  by  it 
the  chasm  between  heaven  and  earth  was  closed,  it  became  the 
bond  of  commimion  between  both,  the  medium  by  which  the 
fulness  of  the  divine  power  was  poured  forth  on  mankind,  and 
in  comparison  with  which  the  total  assemblage  of  divine  com- 
munications to  the  human  race,  all  earlier  Angelophanies  and 
Theophanies  were  only  as  so  many  single  rays  of  the  Deity. 

We  thus  ascertain  the  gradations  in  the  use  of  the  term 
faUh  by  John ;  he  understands  by  it,  either  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  higher  power  proceeding  from  impressions  made  oq 
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the  senses,  from  the  impression  of  extraordiuary  facts  iu  the 
sensible  world,  as  iu  ii.  23 ;  or  the  possession  of  the  heart  by  an 
immediate  spiritual  impression  of  the  divine  in  the  Hfe  and 
words  of  Christ,  as  was  exhibited  in  Peter's  confession;  vi»  68. 

Though  John  presents,  with  peculiar  earnestness,  the  self- 
revelation  and  self-impartation  of  Christ  as  the  incarnate 
Logos  through  the  whole  of  his  earthly  life  for  an  object  of 
beUeving  appropriation,  yet  it  is  evident  from  various  intima- 
tions,  that  he  attributes  the  same  importance  as  Paul  to  the 
sufferii^  of  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption.     As  &r  as 
Christ  in  his  sufferings  manifested  the  love  of  God  to  the 
Mkn  race  of  man,  and  carried  the  moral  ideal  of  his  life 
through  a  series  of  conflicts  to  its  triimiphant  conclusion — 
and  with  self-denying  labour  completed  the  work  which  his 
heavenly  Father  had  commissioned  him  to  fulfil — the  Saviout* 
afi&rms  in  reference  to  these  his  impending  sufferings,  that  he 
had,  in  determination  of  will,  already  MfiUed  them,  xiii.  31 ; 
that  now  was  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  Qod  was  glorified 
in  him.     He  speaks  of  his  sufferings  as  the  completion  of  his 
life  devoted  to  God  as  a  sacrifice,  xvii.  19;  that  he  thus 
devoted  himself  to  God,  or  presented  himself  as  a  sacrifice, 
for  his  disciples,  that  they  might  be  devoted  or  consecrated  in 
the  truth.     The  realization  of  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  Christ'd 
life  and  sufferings,  is  here  represented  as  the  ground  of  the 
eanctification  of  the  human  race.  Had  he  not  himself  realized 
this  ideal,  he  cotdd  not  have  furnished  this  principle  of  sancti- 
fication  for  all  mankind,  which  they  as  individuals  receive 
only  by  entering  into  communion  with  him,  and  by  appro- 
priating the  truth  which  he  announced.     In  John's  writings, 
as  in  Paul's,  we  find  the  idea  of  Christ's  bearing  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  for  mankind,  and  the  reconciliation  of  mankind 
with  God  through  him,  though  this  idea  is  not  so  expressly 
developed,  and  though  greater  prominence  is  given  to  the 
idea  of  Christ  as  the  dispenser  of  divine  life,  and  the  founder 
of  a  conmiimion  in  that  life.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  compares 
him,  as  innocent  and  fiill  of  heavenly  mildness  and  patience 
under  sufferings,  to  a  Lamb,  on  whom  the  punishment  of  sin 
And  the  guilt  of  mankind  are  (as  it  were)  laid  and  thus  carried 
away;'  and  the  apostle  himself  designates  him  in  his  first 

*  We  have  not  entered  into  the  controversy  respecting  the  sense  in 
which  the  Baptist  originally  U3ed  these  words,  since  it  is  here  only 
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epistle,  the  sin-offering,  the  cAaor/ioc  for  sin.  And  when 
Christ  had  been  declaring  that  divine  life  would  be  attained 
only  in  communion  with  him,  that  as  the  bread  of  heaven  he 
was  the  same  for  the  spiritual  life  of  man  which  material 
bread  is  for  the  bodily  life,  he  added  (vi.  5l\  that  the  bread* 
was  his  body,^  which  he  would  give  for  the  life  of  the  world ; 
he  then  repeats  the  same  idea  tiiough  under  a  different  form, 
and  describes  how  he  must  be  received  in  his  whole  nature, 
divine  and  human.  We  are  therefore  led  to  believe,  that 
between  these  two  views,  of  which  one  relates  in  general  to 
the  whole  being  of  Christ,  and  the  other  to  his  offering  up 
himself  for  the  salvation  of  men,  an  internal  connexion  must 
exist.  The  communication  of  divine  life  by  the  Redeemer, — 
all  that  his  divine  life  could  effect  for  mankind,  depended  on 
this,  that  as  he  himself  had  glorified  the  Father  on  earth,  he 
would  be  exalted  in  that  human  nature  in  which  he  had  so 
glorified  him,  above  the  limits  of  earthly  existence  to  the 
fellowship  of  his  Father's  glory;  that  he  might  firom  that 
time,  by  an  invisible  spiritual  agency,  complete  among  men 
the  work  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  during  his 
earthly  sojourn,  that  he  might  now  glorify  him  through  the 
development  of  the  divine  life,  and  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Christ  himself  points  out  this 
necessary  connexion  in  that  passage  of  John's  Gospel,  where 
he  compares  his  life  on  earth  to  a  grain  of  com  which  must 
first  be  dissolved,  and  lose  its  peculiar  form,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  abide  alone,  but  bring  forth  much  fruit.  The  divine 
life  remained  hidden  in  himself  as  his  own  exclusive  possession 
during  his  sensible  presence  on  earth.  There  was  indeed  a 
natuml  reason  for  this,  that  the  apostles,  as  long  as  they  saw 
Christ  sensibly  present  among  them,  and  enjoyed  on  all  occa- 
sions his  personal  guidance,  were  dependent  on  his  outward 
superintendence ;  they  could  not  raise  themselves  above  his 
human  personality  to  the  higher  point  of  view  of  him  as  the 
Son  of  God,  to  an  independent  spiritual  communion  with  him 

of  importance  to  determine  the  ideas  of  the  apostle  John  on  the 
subject. 

^  This  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  his  calling  himself,  in  his  whole 
being  and  appearance,  the  Bread  of  Life. 

'  To  justify  this  interpretation,  I  refer  to  Lucke's  commentary  on 
these  words. 
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apart  from  his  bodily  presence  and  agency,  and  therefore  had 
not  attained  to  the  independent  maturity  of  the  spiritual  hfe 
which  proceeded  from  the  Kedeemer.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  disciples  could  not  have  been  fitted  for  a  partici- 
pation of  the  Redeemer's  life,  if  his  sensible  presence  had  not 
first  been  -withdrawn.  But  this  negative,  the  removal  of  this 
hindrance  to  the  higher  influence  of  Chrkt  on  the  disciples, 
would  not  alone  have  been  sufficient,  if  the  advent  of  a  new 
positive  power  had  not  also  been  connected  with  it.  His 
ascension  to  heaven  was  only  a  necessary  preparation,  in  order 
to  make  the  disciples  susceptible  of  the  divine  influences  of 
the  glorified  Redeemer.  In  the  firm  consciousness  that  he 
would  be  able  to  operate  with  such  power  on  mankind,  Christ 
said,  (John  xiL  32,)  that  when  he  should  be  lifted  up  from 
the  eaurth,  he  would  draw  all  men  unto  him.  In  reference  to 
this  connexion  of  events,  John  contemplates  the  communi- 
cation of  the  divine  principle  of  life  which  would  be  made  by 
Christ  to  believers,  and  in^bue  the  character  of  each  indivi- 
dual, as  well  as  the  life  of  the  collective  body,  which  would 
bring  the  Christian  life  to  its  frill  vigour  and  maturity,  the 
fvevfia  ayiov — ^as  a  result  of  the  glorification  of  Christ,  which 
would  not  take  place  tiU  that  was  realized.  ^ 

Whatever  is  required  on  the  part  of  men  for  the  appro- 
priation of  what  Christ  effected  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
John  includes  in  faith.     This  is  that  one  work  which  God 

'  "With  respect  to  the  question, — in  -what  sense  the  words  in  John 
Til.  38  were  originally  spoken  hy  Christ,  they  relate  not  to  one  definite 
future  transaction,  hut,  as  John  iy.  14,  to  a  perfectly  general  position, 
that  faith  in  him  would  he  for  any  individual  a  fountain  of  divine  life, 
which  was  represented  under  the  image  of  living  water.  But  John  was 
justified  in  saying,  that  what  Christ  here  spoke  could  not  he  fulfilled  at 
diat  time,  since  the  consciousness  of  a  divine  life  received  from  Christ 
was  not  yet  developed  in  believers,  but  would  take  place  at  the  efiiision 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  would  produce  that  consciousness ;  his  language 
18  therefore,  in  this  respect,  somewhat  prophetic.  The  Kew  Testament 
ideas  of  fa^  tdc&pios,  and  of  wevfia  &yiov,  are  closely  connected ;  they  are 
Klated  to  each  other  as  effect  and  cause.  Though  with  faith  in  Christ 
tlie  impartation  of  a  divine  life  was  granted  to  believers  potentially  and 
in  principle,  yet  the  effect  was  first  manifested  after  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Prom  that  era,  the  divine  life  resulting  from  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  believers  received,  streamed  forth  on 
Dttnkind,  and  subsequent  history  furnishes  the  correct  interpretation  to 
tbe«e  words  of  Christ,  and  verifies  their  truth.  John,  therefore,  gives 
w  historical  commentary  rather  than  a  simple  verbal  explanation. 
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requires,  John  vii.  29,  in  contradistinction  from  the  woXXa 
ipya  of  Jewish  legal  holiness;  and  from  this  one  internal 
work,  this  one  act  of  self-determination,  everything  will  spon- 
taneously follow  which  is  requisite  for  the  sanctification  of 
man.  But  he  distinguishes,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  fidth  that  proceeded  from  the  predominance  of  a  sensuotus 
element,  the  faith  of  authority,  (which  as  it  arose  more  from 
an  impression  on  the  senses  than  on  the  mind,  easily  gave 
place  to  other  sensuous  impressions,  and  vanished,)  from  the 
faith  which,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  inner  life,  the  deeply  felt 
need  of  a  redemption  from  sin,  or  frc«n  an  impression  of  the 
divine  on  the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  produced  a  permanent 
effect,  the  fjiivnv  iv  ry  Xoy^  Yov  Otov,  Ix***'  "^^^  \6yov  fiivdvra 
iy  eavrf.  This  faith  (as  in  Paul)  is  a  direction  and  acting 
of  the  disposition,  by  which  a  man  surrenders  himself  wholly 
to  him  whom  he  acknowledges  as  his  Bedeemer,  and  enters 
into  communion  with  him.  By  this  faith,  entrance  is  made 
into  communion  with  the  Bedeemer,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
participation  obtained  in  his  divine  life.  Whoever  believes 
on  him  has  everlasting  life,  has  passed  over  from  death  unto 
life,  is  regenerated  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  whom,  instead  o^ 
the  former  predominant  principle  of  sin,  his  mind  is  now 
controlled,  he  is  awakened  to  a  divine  life,  and  has  become  a 
child  of  God.  Hence  his  life  is  now  developed  according  to 
a  new  form  and  a  new  law. 

What  John  asserts  respecting  the  relation  of  Christ's  pre- 
cepts to  faith,  readily  harmonizes  with  the  Pauline  view  of  the 
relation  of  the  law  to  faith.  He  speaks,  it  is  true,  of  the 
commands  of  the  Lord  in  the  jplural  number,  but  they  are 
all  traced  back  to  that  one  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
Kaivrj  diadfjaif  the  command  of  brotherly  love;  and  the 
novelty  of  this  command  compared  with  the  commands  of 
the  old  law,  is  shoihi  in  its  enjoining  on  believers  to  love  as 
Christ  loved,  as  he  gave  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
to  exercise  a  self-sacrificing  brotherly  love  according  to  bis 
exampla  From  this  reference  to  the  Saviour,  it  is  evident 
that  such  commands  cannot  be  intended  as  are  prescribed 
from  without,  in  addition  to  believing,  but  only  those  which 
are  spontaneously  developed  from  the  divine  life,  which 
accompany  faith,  as  obligations  necessarily  involved  in  it, 
requirements  of  the  law  of  the  inward  life,  so  many  distinct 
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traits  in  which  the  image  of  the  life  of  Christ  exhibitB  itself 
to  believers.     This  new  command  presupposes  fe-ith  in  the 
redeeming  self-sacrificing  love  of  Christ,  and  Ifrom  the  know- 
ledge of  this  love  the  impulse  is  awakened  to  QXjercise  similar 
lore  towards  the  brethren ;  1  John  iii.  16 ;  iv.  10 — 19.    John 
says,  (1  Ep.  v.  3,)  ♦  that  the  commands  of  Christ  are  not 
difficult,  thongh  they  exhibit  an  ideal  of  holiness ;  but  he 
affirms  this,  not  on  account  of  their  contents,  but  on  account . 
of  their  peculiar  relation  to  &ith,  and  to  the  inward  life  of 
believers^  because  these  commands  do  not  as  a  mere  dead 
letter  oppose  the  principle  of  sin  which  rules  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  but  presuppose  the  life-giving  spirit  of  love  which 
devdops  itself  from  faith,  since  both  the  inward  impulse  and 
Ae  power  to  fulfil  them  proceed  from  communion  with  the 
Redeemer,  the  new  divine  principle  of  Ufe.    John  himself 
adduces  as  a  proof  that  these  commands  are  not  difficult, 
tiiis  fiict,  that  what  is  bom  of  God  receives  power  to  over- 
oome  all  that  is  undivine,  that  &dth  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God  has  the  power  of  overcoming  the  world,  that  in  this 
fidth  is  already  placed  the  victory  over  the  world  and  all  that 
is  undivine ;  1  John  v.  4 ;  even  as  Paul  declares  that  a  man 
with  this  feith  is  already  practically  dead  to  the  world. 
Christ,  in  the  Gospel  of  John  (xvi.  38),  requires  those  who 
believe  on  him  to  confide  in  bis  having  overcome  the  world 
(the  whole  power  of  evil) — ^to  be  aasurea  that  through  him  it 
had  been  brought  to  nothing;  believers,  accordingly,  by 
virtue  of  their  fellowship  with  him,  share  in  this  victory, 
they  need  no  longer  to  dread  the  power  of  that  enemy,  and 
hence  John  conld  term  feith  itself  "  the  victory  that  overcometh 
ike  world,^  But  whoever  keeps  not  Christ's  commands  proves 
by  his  conduct  that  he  is  destitute  of  that  divine  life  and 
communion  with  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  in  a  true  sense 
beheve  on  him.      Whoever  lives  in  sin,  and  pretends  to 
believe  in  Christ  and  to  know  him,  is  in  fact  very  far  from 
knowing  him  or  believing  on  him.    According  to  John's 
coDoeption^  it  is  impossible  to  separate  either  feith  or  know* 
kdge  frx)m  the  life.     Whoever  knows  Christ  can  know  Him 
only  as  the  Holy  One  who  appeared  to  destroy  the  kingdom 
of  eyij  among  mankind,  and  to  take  away  sin.    And  whoever 
has  known  him  and  believed  in  him  as  such,  whoever  has 
leceived  the  image  of  such  a  Christ  into  his  inward  Ufe,  can 
no  longer  live  in  the  service  of  sin. 


I 
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Very  diflferent  from  this  fiiith  in  the  real  historical  Christ, 
was  the  superstitious  belief  in  that  phantom  which  mea 
formed  of  a  Messiah  in  conformity  with  their  own  evil  in- 
clinations. An  example  of  the  latter  kind  of  Mth  is 
mentioned  by  John  in  his  Gospel,  ii.  23,  where  he  says  that 
many  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  on  account  of  the 
miracles  which  they  saw  him  perform.  But  since  they  were 
not  actuated  by  the  feeling  of  a  higher  necessity,  nor  sought 
and  saw  in  Him  a  Saviour  from  sin — anc^  they  were  not 
susceptible  of  the  spiritual  impression  of  the  divine,  but 
were  only  touched  by  an  impression  on  the  senses,  only  such 
an  image  of  the  Messiah  could  be  formed  in  their  minds 
as  corresponded  to  a  desire  that  was  composed  of  carnal 
elements.  Hence  their  ^th,  or  rather  their  superstition, 
when  its  carnal  expectations  were  disappointed,  was  soon 
succeeded  by  unbeHef.  Hence  Christ  would  not  surrender 
himself  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  professed  attach- 
ment to  him,  for  by  his  penetrating  glance  into  the  secret 
state  of  their  hearts,  he  ^ew  that  they  were  still  far  from 
that  faith  which  would  be  capable  of  fellowship  with  himself. 
To  such  a  feith,  which  would  require  to  be  purified  from  the 
alloy  of  the  sensual  element,  by  awakening  the  slumbering 
religious  sentiment  through  intercourse  with  the  Eedeemer, 
Christ  referred  when  he  said  to  the  multitude  who  professed 
to  believe  on  him,  (viii.  31,)  "  If  they  now  really  received  into 
their  hearts,  and  appropriated  that  word  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  given  only  a  superficial  acceptance,  they  would  thus 
become  truly  his  disciples — they  would  know  the  truth  in 
their  inward  life,  and  by  its  power  pervading  their  whole 
being,  would  be  progressively  freed  from  everything  by  which 
their  higher  nature,  the  religious  sentiment  implanted  in 
their  constitution,  had  been  held  in  bondage."* 

^  In  this  passage,  the  idea  of  freedom  is  presented  under  a  different 
aspect  from  wliat  we  find  in  PanPs  writings,  not  in  contrariety  to  legal 
bondage,  but  to  a  political  semblance  of  freedom.  True  freedom, 
Christ  says,  is  inward,  proceeding  from  redemption.  Till  man  longs 
after  this,  he  is  still  in  slavery,  though  enjoying  complete  outward  in- 
dependence, since  he  does  not  freely  regulate  himself  according  to  the 
law  of  his  original  and  true  nature,  but  is  controlled  by  a  foreign 
principle,  by  which  this  his  original  and  true  nature  is  oppressed.  But 
it  will  easily  be  seen,  that  the  same  general  idea  of  the  contrariety 
between  freedom  and  slavery  lies  at  the  basis,  as  in  Paul,  and  the  three- 
fold stand-point  in  the  moral  development  of  man  may  be  readily 
deduced  from  it. 
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Thougb  John  contrasts  the  children  of  God,  those  who  are 
bwm  of  God,  with  those  who  belong  to  the  world,  to  the  evil 
vgmt,  the  children  of  the  didfhXog,  but  only  in  general  terms 
without  any  gradations;  yet  in  the  idea  of  the  former,  he  by 
no  means  supposes  an  equally  definite  and  complete  mani< 
festation  in  every  individual,  and  is  fer  from  excluding 
various   degrees    of  development      He    says,  as  we    have 
already  noticed,  that  feith  involves  victory  over  the  world, 
and  that  whoever  believes  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  by  the 
power  of  this  belief  overcomes  the  world.     By  virtue  of  the 
divine  principle  of  life,  temptation  to  sin  can  find  in  the 
believer  no  point  of  connexion,  and  everything  which  assails 
him  fix)m  without,   can    only  contribute  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  divine  life  in  him,  and  the  victory  of 
the  cause  of  Christ,  which  by  its  nature  is  all-conquering 
and  tending  to  perfection;  1  John  iv.  4.     Whoever  is  bom 
of  God,  sinneth  not,  but  preserves  himself  from  all  the 
allurements  to  sin,  and  the  evil  one  toucheth  him  not,  (evil 
can  find  in   him  no  point  of  connexion ;   1  John  v.  18.) 
Because  he  is  bom  of  God,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  sin; 
since  the  seed  of  the  divine  life  dwells  within  him,  from 
which  nothing  evil,  but  only  good  can  proceed;  1  John  iii.  9. 
But  from  this  description  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  the 
idea  and  its  manifestation  perfectly  correspond,  and  that  it 
is  intended  to  exhibit  the  Christian  as  sinless.     John  pre- 
supposes the  contrary,  since  even  in  Christianity  he  still 
admits  the  need  of  forgiveness,  and  of  progressive  purification 
fix)m  sin.     "  If  we  confess  our  sins" — ^is  his  language, — ^that 
is,  are  penetrated  by  a  consciousness  of  the  sin  that  still 
cleaves  to  us,  and  are  filled  with  a  feeling  of  penitence, — 
''God  is  fidthful  and  just^  to  forgive  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse 

^  Two  ideas  are  here  closely  connected.  The  faithfulness  of  God 
oonsisto  in  this,  that  Qod  in  his  acts,  in  the  goyemment  of  the  world, 
ihowB  himself  always  self-consistent ;  he  responds  to  the  expectations 
which  he  has  awakened  by  his  revelation  in  words,  or  by  his  proyidence 
in  general  history,  or  by  the  operations  of  his  Spirit  in  the  lives  of  in- 
dividaals,  and  fulfils  his  promises ;  and  as  he  has  promised  l^e  forgive- 
ness of  sins  to  those  who  confess  them,  he  bestows  that  blessing.  His 
joitice  is  shown  by  his  fdlfiUing  the  laws  which  he  established  for  his 
own  kingdom ;  he  gives  to  every  one  what  belongs  to  him  according  to 
these  laws ;  and  thus  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  granted,  whenever  the 
condition  is  fulfilled  on  which  it  was  promised. 
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118  from  all  unrightaoiuaiess/'  1  John  i.  9.  We  must,  there- 
fore, take  the  follomng  view  of  John's  doctrine ;  though  th^ 
Christian  as  such,  in  reference  to  his  life  founded  on  com- 
munion with  Christy  though  his  divine  indwelling  life 
cannot  itself  be  affected  bj  sin,  yet  as  it  is  engrafted  on 
a  sinM  nature  which  is  continually  opposed  to  it,  it  is 
always  subject  to  being  disturbed  by  its  incursions,  &om 
which  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  maintaining  a  constant 
warfare:  The  divine  life,  until  it  has  pervadsd  and  ap« 
propriated  man's  whole  nature,  which  can  never  take  place 
during  his  earthly  existence,  must  develop  itself  by  a  con^ 
tinual  process  of  purification :  to  this  subject  rels^  what 
Christ  says  in  the  metaphor  of  the  vine;  John  xv.  His 
disciples  were*  already  pure  through  the  word  spoken  by 
him,  inasmuch  as  they  had  received  it  as  a  purifying  principle 
into  their  souls;  but  it  was  needful  for  its  purifying  to  bo 
manifested  by  an  inward  thorough  purification  of  their 
whole  nature.  As  the  vine-dresser  cuts  off  from  the  fruit- 
bearing  branches  of  the  vine  all  the  useless  shoots,  that  it 
may  produce  more  fruit,  so  God  purifies  the  whole  nature  of 
man  by  a  gradual  process  which  develops  itself  from  a  life  iu 
communion  with  Christ,  in  order  that  the  fruit-producing 
power  of  the  living  sap  received  from  him  may  not  bi 
lessened  by  mixing  with  the  foreign  sap  belonging  to  tbo 
wild  stodc  of  the  old  nature,  but  mimifest  itself  in  continually 
richer  fruits,  the  works  of  a  genuine  Christian  disposition.^ 

In  this  nianner  we  may  easily  explain  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  John's  language,  when  he  says  that  whoever 
sinneth  knoweth  not  Christ,  and  yet  speaks  of  the  foi^veneas 
of  sins  aa  needed  by  every  Christian,  and  ready  to  be  imparted 
to  him.  The  life  of  the  believer  is  distinguished  from  the 
life  of  the  natural  man  by  this,  that  it  is  animated,  not  by 
the  principle  of  a/iO/or/a,  but  of  thQ  divine  life,  and  hence 
what  is  sinfrd  appears  only  as  something  still  deaving  to 
him,  and  therefore  always  opposed  by  him.  Accordingly, 
John  represents  these  two  states  and  tendencies  of  life  as 
totally  irreconcilable;  walking  in  the  light  is  a  life  devoted  to 

'  The  Panline  doctrine  6i  good  works  nt  fruits  of  faith,  and  also  tho 
Pauline  doctrine  of  cbaritms  as  the  fruits  of  human  nature  when 
pervaded  and  purified  by  the  divine  principle  of  life,  find  here  a  point 
of  connexion. 
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God  \>y  its  prevailing  tendency ;  and  to  walk  in  darkness  is 
a  life  deyoted  to  sinful  inclinations,  and  proceeding  from  a 
anM  tendency.^  We  here  may  observe  the  unity  of  John's 
doctrine  with  that  of  Paul.  As  ?aul  represents  fitith^  in  it9 
idea  and  principle,  as  an  act  by  which  a  man  dies  to  himself, 
the  world,  and  sin — but  yet,  in  the  new  life  developed  by  its 
praotioal  operation,  infers  a  continued  mortifying  of  the  sinful 
principle ;  so  likewise  in  John  we  find  the  same  relation 
exhibited  between  being  bom  of  God,  and  maintaining  a  con- 
flict with  the  world  and«  sin.  The  distinction  which  is  founded 
on  these  views  between  the  objective  of  redemption  appre- 
hended by  fiedth,  and  the  progressive  subjective  development 
of  the  divine  life,  leads  to  the  Pauline  conceptions  of  incaio-' 
el/yri  and  iucnitaeriQ ;  John  also  contemplates  the  perfectly 
Holy  Jesus,  objectively  as  the  intercessor  with  the  Father  for 
believers  who  are  still  burdened  with  sin. 

As,  according  to  John's  ideas,  the  future  is  already  appre- 
hended by  faith  a«  present^  so  the  divine  life  in  the  present  is 
viewed  as  the  commencing  point  and  germ  of  a  creation  that 

1  It  is  the  object  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John  to  coimterwork  the 
&h6  confidence  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  error  that  a  m&n  con- 
tinniiw  in  sin  ean  be  a  partaker  of  forgiveness}  still  a  Christian  sym- 
pathiaiig  lore  towards  erring  brethren  is  not  excluded.    Bv  these 
Offotlirtn,  who  have  a  claini  on  Christian  sympathy,  he  understands  those 
who,  ihongh  in  general  they  had  evinced  an  earnest  desire  forsanctifica* 
Hon,  had  jdelded  to  some  sndden  temptation.    It  is  true  he  considers 
all  sin  as  standing  in  contradiction  to  the  divine  li£i,  the  {Wn;  but  still 
a  transient  decline  of  this  higher  life,  which  has  already  become  pre- 
dominant over  the  sinful  principle,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  ab- 
solute  suppression  or  entire  des^tution  of  it    The  apostle  here  refers 
to  such  a  momentary  decline  as  results  from  yielding  to  temptation. 
It  is  the  Christian's  duty  to  pray  for  such  fallen  brethren,  and  it  may 
be  enected  that  God  will  revive  them  again,  since  it  is  presupposed 
that  we  persona  who  are  the  oljects  of  this  intercession,  have  still 
within  them  the  germ  of  the  Christian  life,  and  are  in  a  state  susceptible 
of  BQch  a  divine  operation.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  John,  in  describ- 
ing the  acts  that  proceed  from  such  a  sinful  state,  which  is  marked 
by  a  total  destitution  of  the  divine  life,  a  continued  spiritual  death, 
employs  ih»  phrase  kiAopriai  vphs  0dyarov»     To  such  cases  the  interces- 
sory prayers  lor  the  forgiveness  of  sins  could  not  relate,  since  the  persons 
in  question  did  not  belong  to  the  Christian  community.     But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  believers  were  not  to  pray  for  their  conversion ;  only 
thej  were  not  to  oonsider  them  as  Cfhriitian  brethren,  and  pray  for 
wm  in  that  sense  in  which  those  who  were  conscious  of  sin  still 
cleaving  to  them,  prayed  for  one  another.    LUcke,  in  his  excellent  com- 
Wentaiy,  agrees  with  this  view  of  the  subject 
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embraces  eternity.  As  an  anticipation  of  the  future  thus 
exists  in  the  present,  there  is  a  necessary  reference  to  a  future 
development  and  consummation.  Whoever  believes  in  the 
Redeemer  (John  declares)  houth  eternal  life — ^he  has  passed  from 
death  unto  life — ^he  can  die  no  more — ^he  can  no  more  experi- 
ence death.  The  divine  hfe  which  he  has  received,  can  no  more 
be  interrupted  by  death.  During  his  earthly  existence  there 
is  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  this  divine  life ;  it  is  a 
fountain  which  springs  up  to  everlasting  life,  which  continues 
to  flow  onward  till  it  enters  the  ocean  pf  eternity,  Johniv.  14. 
Believers  have  the  firm  consciousness  that  they  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  1  John  iii.  2,  and  that  they  shall  attain  to  the 
full  possession  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges*  founded  on  this 
relation  ;  but  the  full  understanding  of  what  belongs  to  the 
realization  of  this  idea  is  not  yet  granted  to  them — ^the  dignity 
of  the  children  of  God  in  all  its  extent  can  be  known  only  by 
its  actual  manifestation.  But  as  in  divine  things  knowledge 
and  life  are  inseparably  imited,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  Christ 
and  God  will  accompany  the  perfect  formation  of  the  life  in 
their  image  :  1  John  iii.  2.  The  same  connexion  between  the 
life  of,  fi^  ^d  of  hope  is  here  exhibited  as  in  Paul's  stings. 

But  it  is  a  characteristic  of  John's  views,  that  a  reference 
to  communion  with  the  Eedeemer  in  the  inward  life  and 
in  the  present,  predommates  over  the  reference  to  the  future 
and  to  outward  facts  j  he  dwells  upon  the  elements  of  the 
inner  life,  the  fe<5ts  of  Christian  consciousness,  and  only 
slightly  adverts  to  outward  matters  of  fact,  and  what  relates 
to  the  Church.  In  accordance  with  this  spirit,  he  exhibits  all 
the  particular  incidents  in  the  outward  history  of  Christ  only 
as  a  manifestation  of  his  indwelling  gloiy,  by  which  this  may 
be  brought  home  to  the  heart;  he  always  avails  himself 
of  these  narratives,  to  introduce  what  the  Redeemer  declared 
respecting  his  relation  to  mankind  as  the  source  of  divine  life. 
John  is  the  representative  of  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  that  tendency  of  the  Christian  spirit,  which  sets  itself 
in  opposition  to  a  one-sided  inteUectuaHsm  and  ecclesiastical 
formality — ^and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Mysticism. 

The  same  peculiarity  marks  his  representations  of  the 
judgment  and  of  the  resurrection.  The  judgment  he  con- 
siders as  something  present,  as  a  fact  inseparable  from  the 
redemption  of  mankind  and  the  publication  of  the  gospel. 
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There  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  separation 
between  those  who  with  susceptible  minds  receive  the  divine, 
and  those  who  exclude  themselves  by  their  unsusceptibility ; 
those  who,  with  a  sense  of  their  spiritual  necessities,  receive 
the  oflFered  redemption — ^whether  a  longing  and  striving  after 
the  divine  life  had  already  developed  itself  in  their  higher 
nature— or  that  the  religious  consciousness  was  awakened 
through  intercourse  with  the  Redeemer; — and  those  who, 
either  by  the  predominance  of  the  sensual  element,  or  by 
^iritual  pride  and  confidence  in  a  legal  righteousness,  were 
prevented  from  attaining  a  knowledge  of  their  need  of  redemp- 
tion, and  from  surrendering  themselves  to  the  impression 
of  the  divine  in  the  appearance,  words,  and  works  of  the 
Bedeemer.  John  always  considers  judgment  as  the  opposite 
of  salvation,  atarnpia — ^for  the  judgment  of  a  Holy  God 
is  such  that  no  man  can  appear  before  it  as  guiltless.  The 
ideas  of  the  judgment  of  God  and  condemnation  must  coalesce 
in  their  apphcation  to  man  estranged  from  God  by  sin.  But 
the  revelation  of  God's  love  in  redemption  appears  as  a 
deliverance  from  the  condemnatory  judgment,  and  nothing 
more  is  required  than  the  acceptance  of  the  ofiered  mercy 
through  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  He  who  wiU  not  believe, 
owing  to  his  predominant  sinful  tendency,  excludes  himself 
from  the  offered  salvation,  and  the  judgment  that  he  pro- 
nounces against  himself  is  founded  on  the  unbelief  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  state  of  his  interior  disposition;  John  iii.  17. 
God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  (that  is,  caused  him  to  appear 
among  the  mass  of  mankind  hidierto  estranged  from  God) — 
not  to  condemn  the  world-^(as  the  Jews  imagined  that  he 
would  pass  sentence  on  the  Gentile  world),  but  that  mankind, 
who  were  under  the  dominion  of  sin  and  estranged  from  God, 
might  be  rescued  through  him  from  impending  ruin.  Who- 
ever now  believes  on  him,  is  not  condemned ;  he  has  appro- 
priated salvation  by  faith,  and  such  a  one,  being  certain  of 
eternal  life  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  need  no  longer 
dread  condemnation.  But  whoever  does  not  believe  on  him 
is  already  practically  condemned  by  his  own  imbelief  In 
this  the  judgment  consists,  that  men  from  their  love  of  dark- 
ness (of  the  undivine),  on  account  of  the  sinful  tendency 
of  their  life,  are  not  willing  to  admit  the  fountain  of  light 
(this  their  conduct  towards  the  divine,  as  it  proceeds  from 
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their  disposition,  is  H  practical  judgment).  As  the  gospet 
cannot  reveal  its  power  for  the  salvation  of  men  without  this 
process  of  separation  taking  place,  which  John  calls  judg- 
ment, the  end  of  Christ's  appearance  must  include  with  the 
redemption  of  the  susceptible,  their  separation  from  the 
unsusceptible.  "  For  judgfUent^  said  Christ,  "  /  am  come 
irUo  ike  world,  tha$  they  who  see  Tiot,*  *  that  is,  those  who  see 
not,  but  are  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  their  not  seeing 
and  are  actuated  by  a  sense  of  their  need  of  illumination^ 
'* Tnay  obtain  their  sighty^  may  be  cured  of  their  blindness,  in 
reference  to  divine  things ;  ^*  hut  that  they  who  see,**  who  have 
the  means  granted  them  of  knowing  the  truth,  but  who  are 
not  disposed  to  know  it,  and  who  are  prevented  from  hum- 
bling themselves  before  the  true  light  by  the  self-conceit 
of  their  imaginary  &r-sightedness,  and  though  they  have  eyes 
to  see,  they  see  not,  ''may  he  given  up  to  their  hlindness;^ 
John  ix.  39,  40.*  To  such  a  moral  judgment  connected  with 
the  publication  of  the  gospel  we  must  refer  what  Paid  says  of 
the  publication  ef  the  gospel,  that  to  some  it  is  the  savour  of 
life  unto  life,  and  to  others  the  savour  of  death  unto  death  ; 
2  Cor.  ii.  16.  But  the  idea  of  this  outward  moral  judgment, 
as  well  as  the  idea  of  the  continued  spiritual  awakening 
of  mankind  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  by  no  meana 
excludes  a  final  judgment  and  a  imivenml  resurrection ;  but 
th^  former  appears  as  a  symbol  and  preparative  of  the  latter, 
and  the  connexion  of  the  two  is  exhibited  in  Christ's  dis- 
course in  the  0th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel.  At  first,  Christ 
speaks  of  the  power  conferred  upon  him  as  the  Mesdah  to 
awaken  the  spiritually  dead,  and  at  the  same  time  to  judge 
them  according  to  their  respective  conduct  towards  the  divine 
life  that  was  offered  for  their  acceptance.  As  the  Father 
awakens  and  calls  to  life  the  dead,  so  also  the  Son  awakens  to 
a  true  divine  life  whom  he  will  /  for  the  Father  has  oom- 

^  Kot  without  reftsoB  the  subjeotiTe  negative  p&rtiole  /d^  is  used  here, 
"  '  As  in  the  instance  which  gave  occasion  to  this  whole  discourse,  the 
*b1ind  man  was  made  to  see  by  the  Hedeemer,  and  as  one  spiritually 
blind,  who  supposed  that  he  could  not  see,  he  was  healed  of  his 
spiritual  blindness  and  enlightened;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
deluded  Pharisees  showed  that,  having  eyes  to  see  they  were  blind, 
since,  in  spite  of  facts,  they  denied  the  truth. 

'  This  was  intended  to  point  out  to  the  Jews,  that  everything  de» 
pended  on  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  themselves  toW&rds 


toitted  to  him  all  the  power  of  judgment,  that  all  may  shpw 
their  reverenoe  for  the  Father,  by  ^e  manner  in  which  they 
reverence  the  Son.    H^  who  honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth 
Bot  the  Father  who  sent  him.*     "  He  who  receiveth  my  word 
and  betieveth  on  him  who.  sent  me,"  continued  Christ,  cor- 
roborating his  former  declaration,  "  hath  everlasting  life,  and 
cannot  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  over  from 
death  unto  life.**    By  participation  in  a  divine  life,  he  is 
already  removed  beyond  the  stroke  of  judgment,  which  can 
only  afifect  those  who  are  estranged  from  God.     "  A  time  is 
coming,  and  ab'eady  is'*  (inasmuch  as  Christ  by  the  power  of 
his  words  had  already  produced  such  effects),   '<when  the 
dead**  ^he  spiritually  dead)  **  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God     (by  the  publication  of  the  gospel),  "  and  those  who 
hear,  sliaU  live ;  for  as  the  Father  hath  the  fountain  of  life  in 
himself,  he  has  also  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself;** 
(only  because  the  original  fountain  of  divine  life  in  the  Son 
has  eommimicated  itself   to,  mankind,  can  divine  life  be 
hnparted  to  the  dead  through  him ;)  ''  and  he  hath  given  him 
authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  he  is  a  Son  of 
Man.**     As  man  he  came  to  impart  divine  life  to  men ;  and 
thus  as  man  to  administer  judgment  to  men.     Then  Christ 
passes  on  from  the  present  to  the  future,  from  the  process  of 
development  among  mankind,  to  the  last  decisive  result,  and 
aays,  "  Marvel  not  at  this  ;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  which 
all  who  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  come 
lorth ;  they  who  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life, 
and  they  who  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  con- 
demnation;** John  V.  28,  29. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  peculiarity  which  characterises 
John  as  the  author  of  the  tvayyiXiov  TrvivfiariKQv,  that  in  the 
last  conversation  of  Christ  with  his  disciples,  he  does  not 
mention  what  relates  to  his  resurrection,  his  return  to  inflict 
judgments  on  the  reprobate  city  of  God,  and  his  coming  to 
the  final  judgment  and  the  consummation  of  the  church,  but 
only  the  promises  of  an  inward  revelation  of  his  Spirit  to  his 

\^m ;  and  that  the  communication  of  the  divine  life  was  not  to  be 
eoDfined  vithin  the  limits  which  thej  wished  to  assign  from  their 
national  theocratic  stand-point. 

'  In  this  consists  the  judgment,  that  every  man  proves  by  his  con* 
doct  towards  the  Son  what  his  feelings  are  toward  the  Father. 
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disciples,  that  after  his  bodily  presence  was  withdrawn  firom 
them,  and  when  they  might  suppose  that  they  were  altogether 
separated  from  him,  he  would  reveal  himself  to  them  in  a 
more  glorious  manner,  and  receive  them  into  his  commimion^ 
never  again  to  be  separated  from  them.  The  bodily  re- 
appearance of  Christ  among  his  disciples  appears,  in  this  con- 
nexion, only  as  of  preparatory  importance  for  continued 
spiritusd  commimion  with  them,  his  constant  spiritual  self- 
revelation  among  them ;  so  this  reappearance  of  Christ  for 
the  religious  development  of  the  apostles,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church  in  general,  was  only  of  such  preparatory 
importance,  and  intended  to  form  a  transition-point.  Thus  in 
these  promises  contained  in  John's  Grospel,  the  second  advent 
of  the  risen  Saviour  is  certainly  presupposed,  although  the 
fact  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  these 
promises,  though  they  do  not  distinctly  refer  to  it.  And  in 
this  respect  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  whether  we  admit 
one  such  reappearance  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection, 
or  several  of  the  kind.*  In  order  gradually  to  prepare 
their  minds,  he  begins  with  assuring  them  that  the  Father 
would  give  them,  instead  of  his  own  sensible  presence 
among  them,  another  helper  to  abide  with  them  for  ever, — 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  alone  could  impart  the  fuU  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  announced  by  himself,  and  who  would 
communicate  himself  through  this  truth,  as  he  says,  (John 
xvi.  14,)  that  his  Spirit  would  glorify  him,  since  he  would 
open  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  he  had  taught. 
But  since  this  Spirit  is  no  other  than  the  divine  life  commu- 
nicated by  Christ,  the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 
}>nl  levers  accomplished  by  him,  he  afterwards  transfers  what 
he  had  said  to  tiiem  of  the  coming  of  this  Spirit,  to  his  own 
mining  to  them  in  spirit.  He  points  them  to  the  great  day, 
^11  which  he  would  see  them  again  in  spirit,  when  the  transient 
pain  of  separation  from  him  would  be  succeeded  by  the  ever- 
lasting joy  of  seeing  him  again  and  communii^  with  him  ;' 
Avlion  they  would  need  no  more  to  ask  him  questions,  but  ho 

'  But  we  have  in  the  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  772,  (p.  471,  Standard  Library 
edition.)  proved  the  opinion  to  t>e  unfounded,  that  according  to  John's 
Gospel,  only  ane  such  reappearance  of  Christ  immediately  followed  his 
resurrection,  and  that  the  other  reappearances  of  Christ  took  place 
after  his  ascension  to  heaven. 
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would  speak  to  them  conceming  the  Father  openly  and 
without  reserve.  But  though  John  dwells  at  length  on  the 
spiritual  element  and  on  what  relates  to  the  revelation  of 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples,  he  by  no  means  excludes 
his  bodily  resurrection  and  his  own  prediction  of  it ;  John  x. 
18.  And  thus  from  this  scheme  of  doctrine  it  cannot  be 
concluded,  that  John  had  not  learned  from  the  discourses  of 
Christ  the  doctrine  of  his  personal  coining  (irapovaia)  to  judg- 
ment, and  for  the  consummation  of  his  church.  The  con- 
trary rather  follows  from  what  we  have  already  remarked  re- 
specting  the  comiexion  in  John's  views  of  the  judgment  and 
the  resurrection,  and  the  twofold  mode  of  representing  them. 
And  what  John  says  in  his  First  Epistle  of  the  signs  of  the 
last  time,  the  marks  of  an  impending  manifestation  of  an 
opposition  to  Christianity,  points  to  the  same  fundamental 
ideas  respecting  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as 
those  that  occur  in  Paul's  epistles.  There  are  not  wanting 
also  some  intimations  of  an  approaching  personal  vapovvia  of 
Christ,  (1  John  iL  28,  iii.  2,)  though  the  peculiarity  of  John's 
character  is  shown  by  his  only  giving  slight  hints  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  not,  like  Paul,  a  formal  deUneation  of  it 

It  belongs  also  to  this  peculiar  tendency  of  John's  mind, 
that  Christ  is  not  represented  by  him  as  the  foimder  of  a 
church ;  even  the  idea  of  an  K-icXfyWa  is  not  distinctly  brought 
forward,  though  its  existence  is  implied,  3  John  6.  But  what 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  a  church,  the  idea  of  a 
communion  of  hearts  founded  in  faith  on  the  Eedeemer,  of 
the  communion  of  believers  with  one  another  and  with  the 
Eedeemer,  a  communion  of  faith  and  love,  was  expressed  by 
him  most  emphatically — ^for  this  idea  would  necessarily  pro- 
ceed from  thisit  which  wa!&  the  soul  of  his  whole  life,  the 
consciousness  of  commimion  with  the  Eedeemer,  and  of  the 
divine  life  received  from  him. 

Thus  we  find  in  John's  Gospel  a  reference  to  a  religious 
community,  to  be  formed  out  of  all  others  among  mankind, 
which  would  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Eedeemer,  the  "  one 
fold  under  one  Shepherd,"  a  communion  which  would  be 
founded  on  the  equal  relation  of  all  to  Christ  the  common 
head,  and  corresponds  to  the  Pauline  idea  of  one  body  under 
one  head,  John  x.  16.  As  Christ  and  the  Father  .are  one,  so 
are  believers,  since  through  him  they  are  one  with  the  Father, 
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by  virtue  of  their  mutual  participation  of  the  divine  life. 
'thxxA  they  form  a  imion  to  which  no  other  in  the  world  is 
comparable,  and  the  glory  of  Christ  reveals  itself  among  them* 
They  constitute  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  living  testimony 
to  the  divine  csdl  and  work  of  Christ.  The  commimion  of 
the  divine  life  thus  manifested,  points  to  its  divine  origin, 
John  xvii.  21.  John  also  distinguishes  between  an  inward 
community — the  assemblage  of  those  who  stand  in  oommu- 
nion  with  the  Redeemer,  and  which  embraces  the  whole  de^ 
velopment  of  the  divine  life  among  mankind— end  an  outward 
commimity  of  believers,  which  it  is  possible  for  those  to  join 
who  have  no  port  in  the  former.  Thus  in  1  John  iL  19,  he 
speaks  of  those  who  went  out  from  the  believers,  but  in  &ct 
(as  ^  as  it  regarded  their  i^ndples  and  dispc^tion)  nev^ 
belonged  to  them,  for  had  ihey  really  belonged  to  them  in 
their  inward  life,  they  would  not  afterwards  have  renounced 
their  society.  But  by  this  outwardly  expressed  renunciation^ 
by  their  opposition  to  the  commimity  of  believers,  it  now 
became  manifest  that  not  all  who  were  outwardly  joined  to 
that  community  shared  in  its  essential  qualities,  and  really 
belonged  to  it.  We  find  here,  as  in  Paul's  writings,  the  dii 
tinction  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church. 

John  does  not  mention  in  his  Gospel  the  institution  of 
baptism  by  Christ,  but  he  treats-  at  length  of  that  which 
forms  the  idea,  the  spiritual  element  of  baptism— for  to  this 
the  conversation  between  Christ  and  Nicodemus  relates — ^that 
moral  transformation  by  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  in 
opposition  to  the  old  sinful  nature  of  man,  without  whidi  no 
one  can  become  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  of 
the  invisible  church.*  And  this  also  applies  to  the  Holy 
Supper.  For  as  what  Christ  in  his  conversation  with  Nic9- 
demus  designated  by  the  name  of  regeneration,  has  a  relation 
to  baptism,  so  what  he  represents  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
John,  under  the  image  of  ''  eating  his  flesh  and  drinlong  his 
bloo4"  bears  a  similar  relation  to  the  Supper.  Christ  had 
described  himself  as  the  true  manna,  the  true  bread  from 

1  The  mention  of  "  vfoter**  in  John  iii.  5,  is  only  of  secondaiy  im- 
portance,  in  order,  by  referring  to  a  BTmbol  familiar  to  Kicodemus,  to 
render  palpable  to  Lis  mind  that  all-purifying  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  which  was  needfiil  for  every  man.  Hence,  in  the  subsequent  par^ 
of  his  discoursei  Chmt  n^e4t;ons  onl^  being  **born  of  the  Spirit,'' 
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beaTeii)  the  bread  which  is  not  of  an  earthly  perishable 
nature^  with  onLy  an  earthly  power  to  recruit  the  bodily  life, 
but  wbkb  is  of  divine  origin  and  nature,  capable  of  imparting 
divine  li&^  and  of  satisfying  ihB  wants  of  the  innei^  man  for 
an  et^nal  duration.  He  describes  hinlself  as  haying  eome 
down  from,  heay^  iti  reference  to  his  whole  being>  in  order 
to  impart  diyine  li£9  to  mankini,  so  that  every  om  ean  only 
by  communion  with  the  divine  fountain  of  lifoi  thus  appearing 
in  human  oature,  attain  to  a  participation  of  a  divine  life. 
From,  stating  what  he  is  to  mankind  in  his  whole  divine 
and  human  nature  Christ  goes  on  to  declare  what  he  will 
ffiH  to  mankind  for  th^  sidvation^  (c(»Tesp<Hiding  to  the 
bestowmfflit  c^  the  manna  which  was  sought  for  firom  him) — 
the  surrendi^  of  his  flesh  ^lis  life  bel(mging  to  the  sensible 
w^rid)  fi^  the  salvation  of  mankind.  And  since  his  words 
were  so  misunderstood  by  the  Jews,  as  if  he  had  spoken  of 
eating  his  flesh  in  a  literal  s^ise,  he  took  occasion  to  express 
what  he  had  before  said  of  himself  as  ilie  bread  of  life,  in  even 
tianxigfst  teftxia  under  aa  image  still  more  striking,  and  marking 
the  idea  still  more  accurately;  he  Represented  the  eating  of 
hii^flesh  and  the  drinking  of  his  blood  as  a  necessary  means 
£[^  the  appropriation  of  eternal  life.  This  eating  of  his  flesh 
and  drinking  of  his  blood  he  considers  equivalent  to  the  Itfe 

^  of  men,  by  which  the  fountain  of  divine  life  itself  enters  into 

mankind,  makes  them  entirely  its  own,  as  if  men  had  con- 
verted into  their  own  substance  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
incarnate  Logos.  He  here  speaks  of  the  partidpation  of 
divine  life  by  means  of  his  appearance  in  humanity,  of  the 
impartation  of  divine  life  depending  upon  and  accomplished 
by  the  historical  Christ,  while  he  guards  himself  against 
being  supposed  to  speak  of  his  body  in  a  literal  sense,  by 

I  saying,  as  a  key  for  the  right  interpretation  of  his  words, 

"  The  spirit  givdh  life — ihefiethprqfitetk  notMng;^^  therefore, 
he  eould  not  have  intended  to  say,  that  men  should  make  use 
of  his  flesh  as  an  ol](ject  of  sense,  for,  like  all  flesh,  it  could 
not  jnrofit  the  inner  man,  but  that  by  means  of  his  appearing 
in  the  flesh  in  the  sensible  world,  they  should  ap{^opriate  his 
spirit  as  ih^  lilb-giving  pdnciple.  "  Ths  words  l&at  I  say 
unto  pail,  aft  spirit  wad  life;'*  they  cannot  be  rightly  imder- 
stood  according  to  their  mere  soimd,  their  literal  expression, 
but  only  according  to  their  con^nts,  whiph  are  spirit  and 
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life,  possessing  a  divine  vitality.'  Therefore,  the  symbol^ 
"  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ,"  relates  to 
the  process  of  imbuing  the  whole  nature  of  every  one  who  is 
received  by  faith  into  his  communion,  with  the  divirie  prin- 
ciple of  life,  which,  through  him,  has  become  a  human  prin- 
ciple in  all  who  stand  in  communion  with  him  ;  the  constant 
humanizing  of  the  divine  in  which  continued  appropriation 
and  imbuing,  the  whole  development  of  the  Christian  life 
consists.  As  regeneration,  the  commencing  point  in  the 
Christian  life,  is  represented  by  baptism,  so  is  this,  the  sequel 
of  regeneration,  the  continual  regeneration  (as  it  were)  of 
man,  the  continued  incorporation  of  mankind  into  the  body 
of  Christ,  represented  by  the  Supper.  Thus  John  and  Paul 
agree,  and  on  this  subject  complete  each  other's  views. 

The  essence  of  Christianity,  according  to  John,  is  comprised 
in  this,  that  the  Father  is  known  only  in  the  Son,  and  only 
through  the  Son  can  man  come  into  communion  with  the 
Father;  1  John  ii.  23;  2  John  9.  But  no  one  can  be  in 
communion  with  the  Son  without  partaking  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  he  promised  in  order  to  renew  human  nature  in 
his  own  image;  1  John  iii.  24.  Both  John  and  Paul  place 
the  essence  of  Christian  theism  in  worshipping  God  as  the 
Father  through  the  Son,  in  the  communion  of  the  divine  life 
which  he  has  established,  or  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Father  through  the  Son  dwelling  in  mankind, 
animated  by  his  Spirit,  agreeably  to  the  triad  of  the  Pauline 
benediction, — ^the  love  of  God,  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (2  Cor.  xiii.  13;)  and. this  is 
the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  connexion  of 
Christian  experience.  It  has  an  essentially  practical  and 
historical  significance  and  foundation;  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
God  revealed  in  humanity,  which  teaches  men  to  recognise  in 
God  not  only  the  original  source  of  existence,  but  also  of 
salvation  and  sanctification.  From  this  trinity  of  revelation, 
as  far  as  the  divine  causality  images  itself  in  the  same,  the 

'  We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that  Christ  has  here  given 
the  interpretation  of  his  own  words,  and  that  he  wished  to  say  that,  by 
his  flesh  and  hlood,  nothing  more  was  to  be  understood  than  his 
doctrine  in  reference  to  divine  life-giving  power.  By  tritp^  and  oT/ia,  he 
certainly  meant  more  than  his  ^/xara.  These  words  of  Christ  contain 
only  the  canpQ  of  correct  xnterpretatioQ^  and  leayp  the  application  t9 
his  hearers, 
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reflective  mind^  according  to  the  analogy  of  its  own  being, 
pursuing  this  track,  seeks  to  elevate  itself  to  the  idea  of  an 
original  triad  in  God,  availing  itself  of  the  intimations  which 
are  contained  in  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  the  cognate 
elements  of  the  Pauline  theology. 

Ab,  accordingly^  James  and  Peter  mark  the  gradual  trans- 
ition from  spiritualized  Judaism  to  the  independent  deve- 
lopment of  Christianity,  and  as  Paid  represents  the  independent 
derelopment  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish 
stand-point,  so  tbe  reconciling  contemplative  element  of 
John  forms  the  closing-point  in  the  training  of  the  apostolic 
dmrch,  and  now  from  the  classical  era  of  original  Chns- 
tianity,  we  must  trace  a  new  tedious  development  of  the 
Church,  striving  towards  its  destined  goal  through  manifold 
triids,  oppositions,  and  conflicts.  Perhaps  this  greater  process 
of  development  is  destined  to  proceed  according  to  the  same 
laws  which  we  find  prefigured  in  the  fundamental  forms  of 
the  apostolic  cbiurch  in  their  relation  to  one  another,  and  in 
the  order  of  .their  development. 
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P.  6,  note  3>  (t(^,  *'  It  is  stated^  in  Luke  xxir.  53^  that  the 
disciples  '  te^^tf  coniinualty  in  tke  tempU^  and  hense  it  mi^t 
be  platuibly  inferred^  that  this  Was  the  case  on  the  morning  of 
this  High  Feast ;  y^  possibly,  when  Luke  wrote  his  Go^>d, 
he  had  not  obtained  precise  inf(»*mation  respecting  the  parti- 
culars of  liiiB  event,  or  only  gave  here  a  short  summary  of  it." 

P.  10, 1. 23,  after  « interpretation"  add,  «  But  we  shall  be  led 
to  a  different  conclusion,  after  reading  the  description  of  the 
occurrences  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  which  we  find  in  the 
First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  or  the  account  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  the  wonders  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
An  unprejudiced  examination,  as  we  shall  show  more  fully  in 
the  sequel^  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  extraordinary  appear- 
ances in  the  Corinthian  church  are  to  be  attributed  n,ot  to 
speaking  in  foreign  languages,  but  to  speaking  in  an  ecstatic 
and  highly  elevated  state  of  mind.  The  account  in  the  Acts 
would  certainly,  on  a  superficial  view,  lead  us  only  to  the 
notion  of  foreign  languages,  and  several  passages  might  with- 
out violence  be  explained  to  mean  nothing  else  than  that  the 
author  of  the  account  referred  to  the  use  of  such  foreign  lan- 
guages. But  should  our  supposition  be  correct,  that  the  same 
notion  of  the  gift  of  tongues  is  applicable  to  all  the  appear- 
ances of  this  kind  in  the  Apostolic  age ;  and  if  we  must  set 
out  from  one  principal  passage  for  determining  this  notion; 
then  we  should  make  use  of  the  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  in  order  to  explain  all  the  rest,  as  a 
record  which  gives  direct  evidence  on  the  subject,  and,  on 
accoimt  of  its  greater  clearness  and  distinctness,  with  ^  more 
propriety  thain  the  account  in  the  Acts,  which  is  defective  in 
deamess  and  distinctness,  and  in  its  existing  form  could  not 
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baye  proceeded  immediately  from  an  eye-witness.  But  the 
UBomption  that  the  ^t  denoted  by  '  speaking  in  other  or 
new  tongues'  miust  have  been  the  same  from  the  beginnings 
¥6  Gumot  eoDsid^  so  oertain  as  to  be  applied  to  every  single 
paasage  iu  ejgita  of  all  the  difficulties  ih&t  present  themselves. 
Not  unless  the  exposition  of  all  the  passages  taken  separately 
lead  to  the  same  fundamental  fact^  can  we  regard  such  an  as* 
lamptioii  as  sufficiently  justified.  Now  although,  as  follows 
frran  nhsA  has  beea  said  above,  the  ancient  opinion  ihsit  the  apo- 
stles were  furnished  in  a  supernatural  manner  with  a  knowledge 
of  languages  for  the  publicc^ion  of  the  Gospel,  cannot  be  main- 
tained ;  yet,  by  the  account  in  the  Acts,  as  long  as  we  explain 
it  by  itself  alcme,  we  might  be  led  to  that  same  view,  only 
a  little  modified.  And  we  do  not  venture  to  decide  d  priori, 
iiiat  the  Gommunicalion  of  sudi  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues 
vas  an  inoipoasibmty.  It  must  be  our  special  busmess,  first  of 
aU,  to  hannonise  the  facts  as  they  are  reported  in  the  his- 
tOTical  reoordS)  for  not  till  then  can  we  examine  how  they  are 
rdated  to  the  known  laws  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature; 
those  laws  aocording  to  which  we  see  the  Divine  Spirit  and 
Christianity  operate  on  all  other  occasions.  If  we  compare 
all  that  is  known  to  us  in  this  last  respect,  we  shall  never  find 
4hat  the  immediate  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  the 
^ace  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  or  infuses  in  an  immediate 
loannOT  thai  knowledge  which  might  be  attained  by  the 
ttatural  application  of  the  understanding  and  the  memory. 
Aoeording  to  the  same  law  by  which  Uiat  is  not  commu- 
aicated  by  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  can  be  discovei-ed 
hy  the  intelligent  use  of  the  art  of  interpretation,  it  was  not 
the  office  of  this  Spirit  to  communicate  a  complete  knowledge 
of  languages.  The  apostles  learnt  languages  when  they  needed 
them^  in  the  same  tnanner  and  according  to  the  same  laws  as 
any  othw:  persons,  under  the  guidance  of  that  Spirit  who 
endowed  them  for  their  vocation  in  general.  We  may  indeed 
find  examples  of  immediate  intuition,  or  tact,  or  feeling,  which, 
in  oertein  moments,  allows  that  to  be  known  which  otherwise 
it  would  take  a  longer  time  to  acquire  by  a  continued  efibrt 
of  the  understanding.     In  other  coses  it  happens  that  one 

KK>n  by  a  certain  intuitive  power  or  immediate  feeling 
ws  what  another  must  acquire  in  a  more  tedious  way. 
Biit  although  the  apostles  were  obliged  to  learn  languages  in 
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the  common  way,  yet  we  do  not  venture  to  assert  that,  at  the 
time  when  the  new  creation  called  into  being  by  Christ  first 
became  consciously  known  to  the  disciples,  something  very 
diflferent  from  the  ordinary  course  of  things  might  not  Imppen. 
We  could  imagine  that  the  great  divine  event  by  which  a 
higher  spiritual  life  would  be  communicated  to  all,  and  all 
the  contrarieties  proceeding  from  Sin,  or  connected  with  it, 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were  to  be  removed,  would 
also  be  outwardly  manifested  by  breaking  down  the  limits  of 
national  peculiarities  and  languages :  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
nexion— ^which  as  yet  we  are  fer  from  perfectly  comprehend- 
ing— ^between  the  inward  and  outward  life  of  the  Spirit, — 
between  the  inward  view  or  thought,  and  its  outward  expres- 
sion, language,  such  a  sudden  elevation  might  result.  A 
symbolical  prophetic  wonder,  to  shadow  forth,  how  the  new 
divine  life  which  here  first  of  all  manifested  itself  would  claim 
all  the  tongues  of  mankind  as  its  own, — ^how  by  means  of 
Christianity  the  separation  of  nations  would  be  overcome.  In 
one  brief  interval  there  would  be  a  representation  of  what 
is  grounded  in  the  essence  of  the  redemption  accomplished  by 
Christ, — ^which  it  would  require  a  course  of  ages  to  develop  in 
themeofordinaiymeans. 

"  This  view  we  should  certainly  be  compelled  to  adopt,  if  we 
could  venture  to  make  use  of  the  account  in  the  Acts  as  the 
report  of  an  eye-witness,  and  a  narrative  derived  from  one 
source.  Without  doing  violence  to  the  words,  we  cannot  fail 
to  perceive,  according  to  Acts  ii.  6,  11,  that  the  person  from 
whom  the  account,  as  there  given,  proceeded,  regarded  the  dis- 
ciples as  speaking  in  various  foreign  languages  which  had  been 
hitherto  unknown  to  them.  But  we  have  here  hardly  an  ac- 
count from  the  first  hand,  and  we  find  means,  indeed,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  original  account  of  the  transaction  from  the 
modification  given  to  it  in  the  later  composed  narrative.  If 
those  who  came  from  distant  parts  heard  the  Galileans  speak 
in  foreign  languages,  which  must  have  been  unknown  to  them, 
this  must  have  appeared  to  every  one,  even  to  such  as  were 
•wholly  unsusceptible  of  the  divine  in  the  event,  as  something 
striking,  although  such  an  one  had  felt  too  little  interest  for 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the  transaction,  and  had  been  too 
thoughtless,  to  reflect  on  what  formed  the  groundwork  and 
cause  of  BO  inexplioablQ  a  phenomenon,    But  now,  though, 
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previously,  mention  had  been  made  of  speaking  in  unknown, 
foreign  languages,  yet  the  persons  who  are  introduced  speaking 
in  the  following  verses  (12  and  13),  express  their  astonishment 
only  83  respecting  someiiiing,  which  surprised  the  sober-minded 
part  of  the  spectators,  so  as  to  leave  them  in  doubt  what  it 
meant^  while  others,  the  altogether  rude  and  carnally-minded, 
supposed  they  witnessed  only  the  signs  of  intoxication.  All 
this  suits  very  well,  if  we  take  it  as  describing  the  impression 
made  by  the  announcement  of  the  novel  things  relating  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  uttered  in  a  state  of  elevated  emotion. 
Such  utterance  must  have  so  affected  the  different  classes  of 
hearers  that  some  must  have  been  amazed  by  what  they  could 
not  comprehend,  while  others  would  throw  ridicule  on  the 
whole  affair  as  a  mere  exhibition  of  enthusiasm.  And  what 
the  Apostle  Peter  says  in  ii.  15,  in  answer  to  that  charge, 
seems  rather  to  confirm  this  explanation  than  the  other. 
Why  should  he  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the 
time  of  day  in  which  men  indulge  in  drinking,  when  he  could 
have  brought  forward  proofs  suited  to  enlighten  the  carnal 
multitude,  that  an  effect  like  this,  the  ability  to  speak  foreign, 
unknown  languages,  could  not  be  one  of  the  effects  of  in- 
toxication ? 

"  And  if  we  look  at  the  first  words  with  which  the  narrative 
of  these  great  events  begins,  we  shall  find  ourselves  not  com- 
pelled by  them  to  form  such  a  representation  as  is  derived 
fipom  w.  7 — 12.  It  is  said  in  v.  4,  '  And  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as 
the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.'  By  these  '  other  tongues,* 
which  differed  from  common  hmnan  tongues — tongues  as  they 
were  new-created  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  by 
no  means  obHged  to  think  of  foreign  languages.  We  find, 
even  in  that  narrative,  elements  which  point  to  something  else 
than  what  we  should  infer  from  w.  7 — 12.  And  those  words 
themselves  cannot  litei-ally  be  understood  of  purely  distinct 
foreign  languages.  It  is  certain  that  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  in  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Lesser  Asia,  Phrygia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Gyrene,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  and  Egypt  inhabited 
by  Grecian  and  Jewish  colonies,  the  Greek  language  was  at  that 
time  for  the  most  part  more  current  than  the  ancient  language 
of  the  country.  There  remain  out  of  the  whole  list  of 
languages  only  the  Persian,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek  and  Latin 
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languages.    Unquestionably,  therefore,  the  description  is  ratliet 
rhetorical  than  purely  historical. 

"  If  we  compare  some  other  passages  in  the  Acts  in  which 
this  Gift  of  Tongues  is  mentioned,  there  appears  in  these  ao- 
counts  nothing  of  the  kind  which  we  find  in  the  former 
passages.     As  speaking  with  new  tongues  was  one  of  the  first 
marks  of  the  consciousness  that  proceeded  fi:om  the  new 
divine  life  communicated  by  Christ,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
marks  of  the  new  Christian  inspiration,  so  this  was  everywhere 
repeated  where  that  event  of  the  first  Christian  Pentecost  wag 
renewed,  where  the  Christian  Hfe  and  consciousness  first  showed 
itself,  as  when,  during  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle  Peter, 
faith    germinated  in  the  already  prepared   hearts  of   the 
Gentiles,  and  they  received  the  first  divine  impression  of  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  (Acts  x.  46 ;)  or  just  as  the  disciples  of 
John  at  Ephesus  were  first  instructed  fully  respecting  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  imparted  by  him,  and  received  Christian 
baptism.  Acts  xix.  6.      In  such  situations  and  circumstanoesf^ 
the  power  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages  would  have  been 
without  object  or  significance.      Whenever  the  consciousness 
of  the  grace  of  Redemption  and  of  a  heavenly  life  springing 
firom  it  was  awakened  in  man,  his  own  ipaother-tongue,  and  not 
a  foreign  language,  would  be  the  most  natural  channel  for 
expressing  his  feelings ;    otherwise,    we   must  suppose  the 
exertion  of  a  magical  power  gaining  the  mastery  over  men, 
and  forcing  them  to  express  themselves  in  foreign  tones  like 
unconscious  instruments ;  a  thing  contrary  to  a^  analogy  in 
the  operations  of  Christianity. 

"  In  the  first  of  the  two  passages  we  have  just  quoted,  (Acts 
X.  46,)  *  speaking  with  tongues '  is  connected  with  *  magnify- 
ing God,'  which  intimates  the  relation  between  these  two 
acts, — the  former  being  a  particular  mode  of  the  latter.  In 
the  second  passage,  (Acts  xix.  6,)  *  speaking  with  tongues '  is 
followed  by  '  prophesying '  (rrpotpriTeveiv) ;  and  as  by  this  (the 
full  explanation  of  which  we  reserve  for  the  sequel)  is  to  be 
understood,  addresses  in  a  tone  of  spiritual  elevation,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  something  allied  to  the  former. 

"  Proceeding  from  this  point,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  following 
conclusion.  The  new  spirit  which  fiUed  the  disciples,  of  which 
they  were  conscious  as  a  common  animating  principle,  created 
for  them  a  new  language;  the  now  feelings  and  intuitions 


fdvealed  theinselYes  in  n6w  words ;  tbe  new  wine  required  new 
bottles.  We  know  not  whence  the  origin  is  to  be  deduced  of  this 
dodgnationy  taken  as  it  is  from  the  life,  and  corresponding  to 
tbe  nature  of  the  &ct.     Yet  a  true  tradition  might  form  the 
ground-work  of  the  criticaU  j-suspected  passage  at  the  dose  of 
Mark*8  Grospel,  so  that  Chnst  himself  maj  hare  marked  the 
speaking  in  new  tongues  as  one  mark  of  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit,  which  he  imparted  to  his  disciples.      At  all  events,  we 
find  what  is  related  to  it  in  meaning  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ, — ^ihe  promise  of  speaking  with  the  new  power  which 
would  be  imparted  to  the  disciples  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of 
the  'new  mouth  and  wisdom'  (Luke  xxi.  15)  that  he  would 
give  them.     From  the  beginning,  this  speaking  with  tongues 
might  not  be  employed  for  the  instruction  of  others,  but  only 
be  an  immediate  involuntary  expression  of  the  heart  impelled 
by  inward  pressure  to  reveal  itself  in  words.     We  have  no 
reason  for  taking  any  other  view  of  the  first  Pentecostal  day. 
Peter's  discourse  gave  the  word  for  others,  the  kpurivtia  of  the 
xiew  tongues,  or  the  added  irpofbrirevtiv.     Thus  it  was  perhaps 
something  annexed  to  the  original  use  of  this  designation 
when,  as  the  various  degrees  of  Christian  elevation  became 
separated  from  one  another,  the  '^  speaking  in  tongues  "  was 
used  especially  to  designate  the  highest  degree,  that  ecstatic 
state   in  which  the  thinking  &culty    is    less    consciously 
active. 

"  On  reviewing  the  account  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  it 
Bes  before  us,  we  certainly  recognise  in  it,  according  to  what 
has  been  said,  a  predominant  id^  element,  which  has  infased 
itself  into  the  construction  of  the  history,  and  modified  it. 
If  we  assume  as  a  possible  case,  that  the  pectdiar  essence  and 
aim  of  Christianity  had  represented  it  visibly  in  a  symbolic 
wonder,  we  shall  now  be  compelled  at  the  close  of  our  inquiry, 
to  regard  this  not  as  the  purely  historic  and  objective,  but  to 
transfer  it  to  the  subjective  point  of  view,  so  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  factaccording  to  this  ide^,  has  in  this  particular 
instance  been  involuntarily  altered.  If  any  persons  are  dis- 
posed to  call  this  a  mythical  element  mingling  with  the 
historical,  after  the  preceding  explanation  of  the  idea,  we 
ahall  not  dispute  about  a  name.  Only  we  must  once  for  all 
dedare,  that  such  single  unhistorical  traits  can  by  no  means 
be  employed  to  stamp  the  whole  narrative  in .  which  they 
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occur  as  tmhistorical  or  mythicaL  By  the  consequential 
application  of  such  an  arbitrary  principle  of  criticism — ^that, 
in, general,  where  anything  is  found  unhistorical  or  mythical, 
no  real  history  is  to  be  recognised, — ^very  little  history  would 
be  left;  the  greater  part  of  history  must  be  sacrificed  to 
a  destructive  criticism,  which  is  quick  to  descry  everywhere 
some  departures  from  the  strictly  historical." 

P.  20, 1.  11  from  the  bottom,  aft^  "ideas"  add,  "  Christ 
did  not  as  a  teacher  propound  ^  ^rtain  number  of  articles  of 
faith,  but  while  exhibiting  himself  as  the  Redeemer  and  Sove- 
reign in  the  kingdom  of  €rod,  he  founded  his  church  on  the 
facts  of  his  life  and  sufiferings,  and  of  his  triumph  over  death 
by  the  resurrection.  Thus. the  first  development  of  the 
church  proceeded  not  from  a  certain  system  of  ideas  set  forth 
in  a  creed,  but  only  from  the  acknowledgment  of  one  fact 
which  included  in  itself  all  the  rest  that  formed  the  es- 
sence  of  Christianity — ^the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  in  which  were  involved  the  facts  by  which  he  was 
accredited  as  such  by  God,  and  demonstrated  to  mankind  ; 
namely,  his  resurrection,  glorification,  and  continual  agency 
on  earth  for  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  in  Divine 
power." 

P.  26,  1.  6,  after  "  property "  add,  "  On  comparing  the 
accounts  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  must  either  say,  that 
in  the  passages  which  treat  of  the  community  of  goods  we 
are  not  to  interpret  everything  hterally,  since  in  an  artless 
narrative  by  an  eye-witness  whose  feehngs  were  excited  by  the 
objects  before  him,  such  delineations  might  easily  mingle  ; — 
or,  that  in  the  narrative  given  in  the  Acts,  the  various  grada- 
tions in  the  form  of  this  community  of  goods — the  eccentric 
relation  accruing  from  the  first  glow  of  Christian  enthusiasm, 
and  the  later  limitation  of  the  community  of  goods  produced 
by  circumstances,  the  return  of  things  to  their  wonted 
channels,  coidd  not  be  kept  distinct  from  one  another ;  that 
things  of  different  kinds  were  mingled  together  in  the  narra- 
tive, which  might  easily  happen  in  an  historical  representation 
collected  from  various  sources.  "Whichever  of  these  two 
suppositions o?^e  prefer,  it  is  plain  that  no  one  can  be  justified, 
merely  on  account  of  this  difficulty,  in  suspecting  the  historical 
authority  of  these  accounts. 

"  At  all  events,  the  community  of  goods  practised  by  tiie 


first  Christians,  whatever  form  we  suppose  it  to  have  taken, 
was  something  that  was  formed  from  within;  ,it  was  the 
natural  expression  of  a  spirit  which  bound  them  all  to  one 
another.  Everything  hero  must  have  proceeded  from  the 
power  of  the  one  Spirit,  must  have  depended  solely  on 
the  free  act  of  the  pure  disposition ;  nothing  was  effected 
by  the  force  of  outward  law." 

P.  28,  L  5  from  the  bottom,  "  faith,"  ctdd  tJie  following 
note.  "  I  can  by  no  means  assent  to  Baur^  assertion  in  his 
work  on  the  Apostle  Paul,  p.  22,  that  the  Apostles  are 
delineated  in  the  Acts  as  super-human,  and  as  it  were 
magical  beings,  I  cannot  approve  of  his  exposition,  in  con- 
sidering the  passage  in  Acts  v.  13,  as  strongly  supporting  his 
views,  understandir^  the  words  Xonrolg,  '  the  rest,'  to  mean  the 
other  CJhristians  of  whom  none  ventured  to  join  themselves 
to  the  apostles,  but  were  kept  at  a  distance  by  reverential 
awe.  By  the  airavrcc  in  v.  11,  can  only  be  understood  the 
collective  body  of  believers,  in  distinction  from  the  apostles. 
The  XoiTol  distinguished  from  the  diravTEc  can  only  be  those 
who  were  not  Christians,  afterwards  called  Xaoc,  '  the  people,* 
who  reverenced  the  Christian  community  on  account  of  the 
Divine  powers  displayed  in  it,  a  view  which  is  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  with  ii  47." 

P.  29, 1.  13,  after  "take  place"  add,  "  Every  unprejudiced 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  fell  to  perceive  that  such 
an  expectation  filled  the  souls  of  the  apostles ;  and  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  The  gaze  that  is  fixed  on  a  distant  object 
can  as  little  measure  time  as  space.  To  one  whose  look  is 
directed  on  the  object  of  his  anxiety,  the  distant  appears 
nigh  at  hand ;  he  overlooks  the  windings  of  the  way,  which 
separate  him  from  the  object  of  his  anxious  expectation.  But 
gradually  the  objects  separate  themselves  which  at  first  were 
mingled  together  in  the  perspective.  So  it  was  with  the 
]HX)phets  who  gazed  on  the  Messianic  times  from  the  Old 
Testament  stand-point ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  apostles,  as 
they  directed  their  looks  to  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 
Christ  himself  has  left  no  distinct  information  respecting  the 
time  in  which  this  decisive  event  is  to  happen,  but  has  ex- 
pressly informed  us  that  it  belongs  to  those  hidden  things 
which  are  known  only  by  their  fulfilment.  It  would  require 
the  comparison  of  the  discourses  of  Christ  with  one  another, 
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and  deep  reflection  on  their  contents,  in  order  to  understand 
the  course  of  his  kingdom's  development,  and  to  judge  aright 
respecting  the  nearness  or  distance  of  its  end.  I^  on  the  one 
hand,  many  isolated  expressions  of  Christ  which  present  the 
points  of  greatest  moment  relating  to  the  progress  of  his  king- 
dom in  perspective  exhibition,  may  be  so  understood,  as  if 
that  last  decisive  period  were  at  hand ;  on  the  other  hand, 
his  parables  indicate  a  slower  process  of  development ;  as  if  it 
would  not  suddenly,  but  gradually,  and  working  outwards 
from  within,  pervade  and  penetrate  the  life  of  humanity.  But 
naturally  these  isolated,  brief  expressions  are  most  easily  recol- 
lected, and  absorb  the  attention.  The  contents  of  ihe  parabolio 
intimations  are  learnt  gradually,  and  are  better  understood 
from  the  history  itself.  It  belonged  to  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  should  represent  itself  at  first,  not  as  a  new- 
principle  foi  earthly  history,  not  as  destined  to  form  a  neiw 
cultus,  and  to  give  a  new  form  to  all  earthly  relations ;  it 
was  not  Ihe  idea  of  a  renovated  time  that  Christianity  first 
attempted  to  realize,  but  everything  appeared  only  as  a  poitit 
of  transition  to  a  new,  heavenly,  eternal  order  of  things  which, 
would  commence  at  the  second  advent  Hence,  at  first,  every- 
thing earthly  mtist  have  appeared  as  ready  to  vanish,  aa 
quickly  passing  away,  and  the  eye  was  fixed  only  on  that 
fiiture  heavenly  kingdom  as  the  undiangeable  state,  to  which 
believers  in  spirit  and  disposition  already  belonged.  It  would 
only  by  degrees  be  rendered  apparent  that  the  process  of  the 
world's  transformation  coming  forth  into  outward  appearance 
would  not  be  effected  suddenly  at  the  advent  of  Christ,  but 
must  make  its  way  by  internal  changes  in  a  gradual  develop- 
ment. Thus  the  cQsciples  must  at  first  have  contemplated  the 
whole  outward  system  of  Judaism  from  this  point  of  view,  and 
in  this  relation  to  the  approaching  kingdom  of  Christ  Its 
whole  cultus  appeared  to  them  as  an  institute  whidi  must 
continue  to  exist,  tiU  all  things  woidd  become  new.  But  here 
also,  as  the  renewing  effect  of  CSuistianity  was  to  proceed 
from  within,  the  true  light  had  not  yet  risen  upon  them." 

P.  41, 1.  8,  after  "  affected"  add,  "  But  instead  of  the  Phari- 
Bees,  the  Sadducees  came  forward  as  persecutors  of  the  Gospel 
which  was  spreading  in  every  direction  with  unrestrained  power. 
The  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  the  disciples  testified  of  the 
risen  Saviour,  and  of  the  hope  of  a  future  Eesurrection  founded 
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OH  him,  must  haye  rendered  them  hateful  to  this  sect.  A 
predominant  negative  tendency  will  always  be  suspicious  and 
mistrustftil  of  popular  movements  which  proceed  from  a  posi- 
tive religious  interest,  and  from  a  state  of  elevated  feeling 
relating  to  the  invisible  world  ;  and  from  suspicion,  it  is  easily 
roused  to  active  hostility.  The  Sadducees  also  were  noted  for 
their  harshness  and  inhumanity.  And  since  they  could  not 
venture  to  oppugn  directly  and  openly  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pharisees,  they  must  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing, under  another  pretext,  a  sect  zealous  for  those  doctrines, 
aiii  rapidly  spreading,  and  upon  whom  they  could  bring  th^ 
authority  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  bear.  But  what  served  to 
render  the  Christians  hateful  to  the  Sadducees,  must  have 
eontributed  to  render  the  Pharisees  ^vourably  disposed  to- 
wards them.''^ 

P.  44,  last  line  of  the  note,  after  "  history"  add,  "  The  sam^ 
remark  applies  to  Baur's  objections,  page  18.  An  exact  account 
of  what  took  place  in  the  Sanhedrim,  we  cannot  indeed  expect. 
This  we  know,  to  begin  with,  that  we  have  not  before  us  a 
formal  legal  deposition.  But  the  want  of  sudi  a  docmneut 
can  be  no  reason  for  renderii^  the  whole  transaction  doubtful. 
Can  we  pronounce  the  historical  narratives  of  the  ancients  to 
be  incredible,  because  the  speeches  they  contain  are  composed 
in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  attributed  ?  But  in  the  ancients  we  recognise  in  their 
composition  the  art  which  lets  every  one  say  what  he  might 
have  said  from  his  standing-point  and  in  his  own  character. 
In  the  accounts  now  under  considemtion,  this  objectivity  of 
histcnrical  art  is  wanting,  and  where  original  aocounts,  such  as 
frequently  occur  in  the  Acts,  in  the  discourses  of  Peter  or 

*  l*hi8  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  maintained  by  Dr.  Baur,  "who,  in  his 
irork  on  Paal,  p.  84)  will  not  allow  any  hi&torical  truth  in  the  account 
contained  in  Uie  Acts,  of  the  persecutions  excited  by  the  Sadducees 
against  the  Christians,  and  calls  in  question  generally  the  truth  of  the 
account  respecting  these  early  persecutions.  He  sees  in  it  nothing  but 
a  connexion  formed  d  priori  {nur  eine  apriorisdie  combination).  "Since 
the  discourses  of  the  disdiples,**  he  thinks,  "could  contain  nothing  more 
important  than  the  testimony  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  no  more  em- 
bittered and  decided  opponents  of 'it  need  be  imagined  than  the 
Sadducees,  the  avowed  deniers  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Resurrection."  We 
must  here,  as  in  relation  to  other  points,  recognise  the  t)bjective  his- 
tcriod  pragmatism  (a  consideration  of  events  in  their  actual  causes  and 
dbeti)  which  this  kind  of  criticism  would  change  into  the  sabjeotiya  . 
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Paul,  do  not  form  the  basis,  we  cannot  be  surprised,  if  in 
these  artless  narratives,  the  principle  that  was  believed  to 
animate  the  proceedings  against  the  Christians  should  be  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  actors  as  their  subjective  maxim. 
Lastly,  the  conduct  of  the  Sanhedrim  is  by  no  means  so 
marked  by  delusion  and  want  of  sense  as  to  render  the  narra- 
tive palpably  unhistorical.  From  their  standing-point  the 
Sanhedrim  could  not  recognise  a  miracle  in  the  cure  of  the 
lame  man.  And  yet,  as  they  had  no  means  at  hand  to  ex- 
plain  the  whole  as  ai  imposture,  and  to  convince  the  people 
of  it,  they  were  obliged  to  hush  up  the  affair  if  possible, 
without  arousing  afresh,  by  more  violent  and  forcible  measures, 
the  popular  enthusiasm  which  they  wished  to  allay.  But, 
indeed,  every  plan  will  prove  at  last  to  be  devoid  of  sense, 
which  is  undertaken  as  a  reaction  against  a  movement  in 
men's  minds  founded  on  perfect  justice  and  undeniable  truth, 
— a  folly  which  earthly  rulers  are  still  apt  to  repeat." 

P.  44.  1.  2,  "before  the  Sanhedrim,"  add  note: — "Baur 
is  certainly  right,  when  in  the  words  dq  'lepovaaXrffx,  Acts 
iv.  5,  he  finds  an  implication  that  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  were  not  all  then  present  in  Jerusalem,  p.  16. 
But  when  he  detects  here  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  inventive 
historian,  to  insinuate  how  very  important  the  aflfeir  was 
regarded  by  the  authorities,  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  Who- 
ever wrote  with  this  design  would  certainly  not  have  satisfied 
himself  with  such  an  indication,  but  would  have  expressed 
much  more  strongly  what  he  wished  to  be  noticed.  In  this  form 
of  expression  we  see  nothing  more  than  that  it  was  known  to 
the  reporter,  who,  from  his  proximity,  was  best  acquainted  with 
the  events,  that  a  part  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were 
not  then  residing  in  the  city,  and  were  perhaps  scattered 
about  the  adjacent  country,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  this 
circumstance  unconsciously  affected  his  phraseology.  So  that, 
on  the  contrary,  in  this  little  turn  of  expression  we  find  a 
mark  of  originality  and  the  absence  of  design. 

P.  44.  L  8,  "  before  them,"  add  note : — "  Baur  is  also  dis- 
posed to  see  something  unhistorical  in  the  appearing  of  the 
lame  man  after  his  cure,  with  the  two  apostles,  before  the 
Sanhedrim.  But  whichever  may  have  been  the  case,  whether 
he  was  seized  in  company  with  tiie  apostles  and  brought  forth 
at  the  same  time,  or  whether  he  appeared  by  the  special 
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orders  of  the  Sanhedrim,  because  the  corpus  delicti  related  to 
bim ;  in  either  case  there  is  nothing  improbable.  The  San- 
hedrim, or  a  party  in  it,  might  wish  to  try  whether  they 
could  not  succeed,  by  a  personsd  inspection,  or  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  man,  to  ehcit  something  which  might  be  turned 
against  the  apostles,  or  tend  to  allay  the  popular  ferment. 
Finally,  the  presence  of  the  man  who  was  made  whole,  at 
these  procee(hngs,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  point  on 
the  decision  of  which  the  whole  narrative  stands  or  falls." 

P.  45.  1.  21,  "Christians,*'  (note.)  Baur  considers  that 
what  I  have  here  regarded  as  possible,  and  probably  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  whole  transaction,  is  a  gross  violation  of 
historical  writing,  p.  21.  "Nothing  can  be  more  blameable," 
he  says,  "than  an  historical  method  which,  instead  of  ex- 
amining a  matter  openly,  freely,  and  thoroughly,  arbitrarily 
introduces  fictions  in  the  place  of  historical  truth."  But  such 
a  method  I  beheve  myself  never  to  have  been  chargeable 
with  I  have  only  offered  this  as  a  conjecture,  to  which  I 
attach  no  great  weight  The  example  of  a  Nicodemus,  which, 
indeed,  will  find  no  favour  at  the  tribunal  of  a  criticism  that 
is  founded  on  a  system  of  fictions,  proves  that  there  might  be 
secret  fiiends  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  in 
the  Acts  (ch.  vi  7)  it  is  remarked  that  "  a  great  company  of 
Hie  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faiths  Lastly,  the  representa- 
tion I  have  given  of  the  transaction  stands  in  no  need  of  such 
a  supposition  in  order  to  free  the  whole  of  the  narrative  fi:om 
the  charge  of  internal  improbability.  I  wish  the  intelligent 
reader  to  decide  for  himself,  which  of  us.  Dr.  Baur  or  myself, 
lies  most  open  to  the  charge  of  substituting  arbitrary  fictions 
for  historic^  truths. 

P.  46, 1. 1,  "two  thousand,"  (note.)  "We  must  here  notice 
Baur's  assertion,  that  the  numbers  in  the  Acts  appear  alto- 
gether unhistorical.  Baur  reasons  thus,  p.  37  : — The  number 
of  believers  mentioned  in  Acts  i.  15,  ("about  an  himdred  and 
twenty")  is  manifestly  false,  for  it  contradicts  the  statement  of 
the  Apcfitle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  6,  that  Christ,  after  his  Kesur- 
rection,  appeared  to  more  .than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 
''If  this  small  number  be  manifestly  incorrect,  then  the  large 
numbers  which  afterwards  occur  in  the  Acts  are  not  more 
trustworthy,  and  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
^all  number  preceded  the  large  ones  only  to  give  a  more 
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vivid  impression  of  the  rapid  and  important  increase  of  the 
church,  which  makes  each  class  of  numbers,  the  small  and 
the  great,  equally  suspicious."  Even  if  Baur's  supposition 
were  correct,  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  he  draws  from 
it  is  by  no  means  evident ;  for  of  this  artificial  design  in  the 
use  of  small  and  large  numbers  in  order  to  render  more 
illustrious  by  the  contrast  the  Divine  in  the  rapid  sprettd 
of  the  church,  I  can  find  no  trace  in  this  simple,  artless  re- 
presentation, nor  of  all  those  little  trickeries  which  Dr.  Baur 
palms  upon  the  author  of  the  Acts  j  and  I  think  that  the 
natural  construction  of  this  book  must  make  this  impression 
upon  every  ingenuous  and  unperverted  mind.  But  the  sup- 
position itself  I  cannot  allow  to  be  vaHd.  I  see  no  contra- 
diction between  the  accoimt  in  the  Acts  and  Paul's  statement ; 
for  the  reference  in  Acts  i.  15  is  not  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
whole  Christian  church,  but  merely  to  the  number  of  those 
who  were  assembled  in  that  place.  When  Baur  further  main- 
tains, that  the  persecution  raised  against  Stephen  will  not 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  church  was  so  large  and  im- 
portant, I  cannot  comprehend  this,  for  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  all  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  must  have  been 
afiected  by  that  persecution. 

P.  46.  1.  5,  "gospel,"  (note.)  Dr.  Baur  charges  me  with  a 
grave  fault  in  my  historical  investigations — ^that  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  wonderful  deliverance  of  Peter  from  prison. 
He  finds  here  the  inconsequential  attempt  to  set  aside  an  anti- 
supematuralist  principle,  a  dishonourable  concealment  of  diffi- 
culties. He  maintains  that  the  alternative  is  necessary, 
either  to  confine  oneself  to  a  simple,  literally  true  relation,  or 
allow  historical  criticism,  if  we  believe  it  cannot  be  .got  rid  of 
altogether,  to  exercise  all  its  rights.  Certainly,  if  my  work 
were  exegetical,  a  commentary  on  the  Acts,  I  must  necessarily 
occupy  myself  with  the  examination  of  that  special  point, 
what  opinion  is- to  be  formed  respecting  the  appearance  of  the 
angel,  and  Peter's  wonderful  release — ^what  relation  the  sub- 
jective conception  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  bore  to  the 
objective  of  the  actual  fact.  But  as  an  historical  writer,  I  waa 
justified  in  making  a  selection  from  the  narrative,  of  what 
appeared  suitable  to  a  pragmatical  object ;  I  was  nowise 
bound  to  treat  every  point  with  equal  fulness.  The  deli- 
veranco  of  P^ter  from  prison  was  no  very  important  link  for 
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me  in  the  pragmatical  connexion  of  the  history.     But  sinco 
Br.  Banr  has  desired  that  I  should  express  myself  on  thia 
point,  Tv^hich  I  had  passed  over  in  silence,  I  find  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  express  my  opinion  with  the  utmost  &an]i- 
n^s.    I  am  not  trouhled  at  tiie  reproach  of  partiality,  nop 
inconsequence,  nor  indecision,  nor  weakness  of  faith.     I  am 
not  prevented  by  d  priori  grounds  from  admitting  the  angelio 
appearance ;  but  the  account  is  not  sufficiently  definite  and 
exact  to  accredit  such  a  feet,  and  in  the  words  of  Peter,  spoken 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  no  allusion  to  such  a  release  is  found. 
But  if  I  acknowledge  a  break  in  this  historical  connexion,  and 
an  obscurity  hanging  over  the  narrative,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  there  is  no  historical  truth  at  the  basis,  and  still 
less,  that  everything  was  so  put  together  in  order  to  magnify 
the  apostles :  nor  can  I  admit  that  this  is  the  consequence  of 
that  obscurity  which  I  acknowledge.     I  would  rather  say,  that 
the  &ucst  of  a  release  by  a  special  divine  guidance,  to  us  un- 
known, became  involuntarily  transferred  into  the  appearance 
of  an  angel  of  the  Lord  who  freed  Peter  from  prison.     As  to 
the  alternative  laid  down  by  Dr.  Baur,  I  admit  it,  and  avow 
that  criticism  must  be  granted  its  fiiU  right  in  these  investiga- 
tions.    But  in  the  way  Dr.  Baur  appHes  it,  I  cannot  recog^ 
uise  its  ftdl  right,  but  only  an  arbitrariness  against  which,  in 
accordance  with  my  convictions  of  the  duty  of  an  historical 
inquirer,  I  must  declare  myself,  in  its  appHcation  not  only  to 
this,  but  to  any  other  historical  question.     This  criticism,  pro- 
fessedly so  free  from  assumptions,  proceeds  on  assumptions 
which  I  must  reject  as  unfounded ;  and  hence  the  opposition 
which  exists  between  our  modes  of  treating  the  history  ot 
Christianity. 

P.  46, 1.  20,  «  Gamaliel,"  (note).  Baur,  in  p.  35  of  his  work 
above  referred  to,  considers  the  introduction  of  Gamahel  as 
somewhat  unhistorical,  and  the  words  ascribed  to  him  as  a 
&brication.  What  was  really  historical  could  only  amount 
to  this,  that  at  that  time  the  view  prevailed  among  the  rulers 
of  the  Jews  that  it  might  be  best  to  leave  the  cause  of  Jesus 
to  its  own  fiite,  in  the  certain  presumption  that  in  a  short 
time  it  would  be  seen  how  little  there  was  in  it.  On  this 
presumption  the  speech  was  framed  which  the  historian  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Gamaliel.  But  we  find  nothing  at  all  which 
can  justify  such  a  re-casting  of  history.     The  speech  ascribed 
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to  Gamaliel  is  so  characteristic  and  individual,  that  it  makes 
lis  so  much  the  less  inclined  to  call  in  question  the  fact  that 
it  was  actually  spoken,  and  spoken  by  Gamaliel.    It  perfectly 
suits  the  stand-point  which  this  teacher  of  the  law,  as  he 
is  represented  in  the  text,  occupied  among  the  Jews.     The 
man  who  could  form  an  intelligent  judgment  of  Grecian  lite- 
rature, was  also  capable  of  rising  to  this  higher  historical 
stand-point  in  his  judgment  of  Christianity.     That  Paul, 
who  was  at  first  animated  by  a  fanatical  fury  against  Chris- 
tianity, proceeded  from  his  school,  is  no  argument  to  the 
contrary ;  for  it  js  allowed,  how  little  right  we  have  to  judge 
of  teachers  by  their  scholars.     Let  it  be  recollected,  too,  that 
this  was  before  Stephen  made  his  appearance,  which  placed 
Christianity  in  a  fer  more  odious  light  to  the  party  of  the 
Pharisees.     And  if  the  mention  of  the  example  of  Theudas  is 
an  anachronism,  which  did  not  proceed  from  Gamaliel,  yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  text,  the  leading  idea  of  the 
speech,  was  derived  from  him.     The  characteristic  opening 
words  of  Gramaliel,  by  the  sharp  impress  they  bear,  might 
easily  be  ampHfied,  and  it  would  be  very  natural  that  Gama- 
liel should  appeal  to  examples  from  history  in  support  of  his 
advice.     This  is  what  we  consider  as  certain.  Baur  maintains 
that  if  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  what  had  preceded  these 
transactions  in  the  Sanhedrim  be  correct,  Gamaliel  could  not 
have  uttered  such  words;    for  history,  to  the  evidence  of 
which  he  appealed,   would   have    already  determined    the 
question.    Here  then  is  the  dilemma,  either  Gamaliel  did  not 
utter  this,  or  all  which  is  here  told  of  the  miracles  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  extension  of  the  Christian  church,  did  not 
really  take  place.    But  we  cannot  acknowledge  the  correctness 
of  this  dilemma.  -No  external  evidence  is  sufficient  to  effect  in 
man  a  complete  conversion  of  his  religious  and  intellectual 
stand-point.      Although  the  power  with  which  Christianity 
diffused  itself,  and  what  he  had  learnt  of  the  wonderful  cures 
performed  by  the  apostles,  would  strike  Gamaliel  with  asto- 
nishment, yet  they  were  not  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  acknow^- 
ledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  to  that  point  he  must  have 
come  already,  if  the  evidence  of  history  had  been  all  that  was 
needful  to  decide  the  question  for  him. 

P.  49, 1.  2,  after  "important"  add,  "  Although  what  we  say 
is  disputed  by  persons  occupying  t\yo  opposite  stand-points. 
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—those  who  in  a  rude  and  lifeless  manner  advocate  the 
supernatural  in  Christianity,  atid  those  who  deny  everything 
sapematural^ — yet  we  cannot  give  up  an  idea  which  is  of 
importance  in  relation  to  tne  development  of  Christianity 
from  the  beginning — namely,  that  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural,  the  Divine  and  the  human,  always  work  together  in 
harmony.' 
P.  49, 1.  10,  for  "knowledge"  read  "  consciousness." 
P.  49,  1.  17,  after  (ctTrotcaXvi/ztc)  add,  "  Thus  we  perceive 
how  the  mixing  of  the  theocratic  element  which  had  served 
for  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  with  Grecian 
culture,  must  have  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  under- 
standing the  truth  revealed  by  Christ;  for  thus  the  coarse 
and  narrow  Jewish  spirit  was  refined  and  expanded  so  that  it 
oonld  follow  more  easily  the  development  of  Christian  truth 
when  it  broke  through  the  limits  of  Jewish  nationality." 

P.  50, 1. 11,  after  "perception"'  add,  "  If  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  we  had  a  narrative  composed  on  philosophic  prin- 
ciples, after  the  manner  of  the  classical  historians  of  antiquity, 
tracing  the  whole  series  of  things  to  their  origin,  and  distin- 
gaishing  the  various  turning-points  in  actions  and  events,  we 
might  be  able  to  determine  more  exactly  the  position  which 
Stephen  occupied, — ^his  relation  to  Paid  in  the  development  of 
Christianity.  But  since  the  accounts  in  the  Acts  are  not  of 
this  sort,  and  contain  many  fi^aps,  nothing;  is  left  for  us  but  to 
adopt  that  divining  pro^  b^  which  mmiy  passages  in 
history  have  been  placed  in  their  true  light,  which  by  skilful 
comparison  and  combination  can  learn  from  mere  fragments 
the  structiu'e  of  the  "wiiole,  and,  where  only  eflfects  are  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  can  educe  and  lay  open  their  principles  and 
causes.  Stephen  disputed  much,  as  we  are  expressly  told  in 
ch.  vi.  9,  with  the  foreign  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  we  may  justly 
assume  that  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
and  of  his  work  as  truly  Messianic,  formed  the  subject  of 
these  disputations — that  Stephen  used  the  Old  Testament,  in 
order  to  lead  the  Hellenistic  Jews  to  this  acknowledgment, 
and  that  consequently  these  disputations  would  relate  to  the 
exposition  of  the  Old  Testament.  Great  irritation  was  excited 
against  Stephen,  such  as  had  never  till  that  time  been  called 
forth  on  the  question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  The 
Smh^drijfx  h^  b^li^v^d  that  it  was  necessary  to  check  the 
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spread  of  the  new  sect ;  but  of  an  npstir  among  the  people  in 
relation  to  it,  no  trace  had  yet  been  seen;  something  netr, 
therefore,  must  intervene  by  which  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Mes^iahship  of  Jesus  would  become  so  offensiye  to  those 
who  adhered  to  the  established  religion.     And  this  probable 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  the    charge    brought  against 
Stephen  by  the  parties  who  were  thus  irritated  :   '  We  have 
heard  him  speak  blasphemous  words  against    Moses  and 
against  God,'  Acts  vi.  11.     For  the  first  time  since  .Christ 
personally  had  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  the  attacks  of  the 
Pharisaic  party,  had  such  an  accuaation  been  heard  against  a 
Christian;    for  hitherto  the    believers,  agreeing  with    the 
Pharisees  in  the  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  had 
given  occasion  for  no  such  charge.     Evidently,  it  was  not  the 
acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  the  manner  in 
which  Stephen  spoke  of  the  Messianic  work  of  Jesus,  and  of 
tiie  effects  that  would  bo  produced  by  Christianity,  that  was 
the  occasion  of  this  charge  of  heresy.     The  charge  of  uttering 
blasphemy  against  Moses  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Stephen 
was  the  first  who  presented  the  Gospel  in  opposition  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  had  spoken  against  its  justifying  power  and 
perpetual  validity;  and  this,  to  the  Jews,  who  made  all  justi- 
fication and  sanctification  to  depend  on  the  law,  and  beheved 
in  its  indefeasible  validity,  must  have  appeared  as  blaspheming 
the  divine  authority  of  Moses.     It  woidd  also  appear  to  them, 
as  blasphemy  against  God,  in  whose  name,  and  as  whose 
ambassador,  Moses  appeared,  and  who  had  promisedjan  ever- 
enduring  validity  to  his  law.     Stephen,  we  may  presume,  as 
Paul  at  a  later  period,  endeavoured  to  prove  from  the  pro- 
phetic passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  too  much  was 
ascribed  to  the  law  from  the  ordinary  Jewish  stand-point, 
and  that  the   Old    Testament  itself   pointed  to  a  higher 
stand-point,  to  which  it  was  only  preparatory.     This  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  charge  brought  by  the  Sanhedrim  against 
Stephen,  which  we  shall  notice  presently  in  our  historical 
representation.      The   whole  religious    stand-point    of    the 
Old  Testament  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  religion  was 
held  within  the  bounds  of  space  and  time,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  connected  with  certain  places  and  times.     The  con- 
troversy against  an  over-valuation  of  the  law  must  hence  have 
led  Stef^en  to  controvert  an  over-valuation  of  the  temple. 
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By  him  it  was  first  acknowledged  and  expressed,  that  a  per- 
fisctly  new  stand-point  in  the  deyelopment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  to  oe  created  by  Chnst — a  purely  spiritual 
worship  embradng  the  whole  life  of  which  &itii  in  its  founder 
would  be  at  once  the  foundation  and  centre.  He  referred, 
probably,  to  the  expressions  of  Christ  which  related  to  the 
impending  destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
founding  of  a  new  one  by  himself,  as  well  as  to  other  intimar 
tions  of  the  great  transformation  of  the  world,  which  were 
contained  in  the  words  he  uttered,  since  with  the  Temple  the 
whole  form  of  the  Old  Testament  cultus  must  come  to  an 
end.  But  if  our  supposition  be  correct,  how  can  we  consider 
that  the  charge  brought  against  Stephen  deserved  to  be  called 
a  &lse  one  ?  In  the  same  sense,  in  which  it  might  be  afker- 
wards  said  of  Paul,  that  his  enemies  unjustly  accused  him  of 
blasphemy  against  Moses,  against  the  Temple  of  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament.  While  Stephen  was  convinced  that, 
taking  into  account  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Old  Testament 
development,  he  only  honoured  the  Old  Testament  and  God 
as  therem  revealed,  he  was  dbarged  with  an  inimical  design; 
and  since  his  opponents  understood  in  a  difierent  sense  what 
be  said,  from  what  he  intended,  he  could,  in  this  respect, 
designate  their  accusation  as  fiedse.  Moreover,  it  is  possible, 
that  the  materiaLs  which  the  author  of  the  Acts  made  use  of 
in  this  part  of  his  narrative,  proceeded  from  a  person  who 
could  not  comprehend  the  stand-point  to  which  Stephen 
was  elevated,  and  hence  could  not  distinguish  Stephen's  real 
meaning  from  what  his  enemies  charged  him  with.  Stephen's 
dei&ace^  would  also  have  taken  quite  a  different  form,  if  ho 

^  But  here  the  qnestion  arises  whether  we  hare  the  discourse  of 
Stephen  in  all  essential  points  as  it  was  spoken,  or  a  free  version  of  it 
by  the  author  of  the  Acts.  The  latter  is  advocated  by  Baur.  But  we 
must  maintain  that  if  the  author  of  the  Acts  had  been  so'  skilled  in 
historic  art  as  to  be  able  to  transport  himself  to  Stephen's  stand- 
point, and  to  invent  gach  a  discourse  in  his  style  and  character,  his  own 
historical  composition  would  have  been  altogether  different.  He  would 
then,  from  the  firsts  have  drawn  a  clearer  representation  of  the  man, 
and  of  his  importance  in  relation  to  the  subsequent  development  of 
Christianity,  which  would  have  rendered  it  needless  for  us  to  attempt  it 
by  means  of  a  conjectural  combination.  The  manner  in  which  these 
things  are  here  narrated,  stands  in  most  striking  contrast  to  that  artia- 
tical  dexterity  which  is  presupposed  in  the  invention  of  such  a  discourse. 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  if  such  a  writer  had  wished  to 
represent  in  the  person  of  Stephen,  the  collision  that  then  first  took 
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could  have  explained  the  charges  brought  agamst  him  as 
entirely  founded  on  misapprehension — if  he  had  not  acknow- 
ledged a  portion  of  truth  as  the  ground- work  which  he  could 
not  retract,  but  was  on  the  contrary  prepared  to  maintain 
with  earnestness.  After  this  prehminary  justification  we 
proceed  with  the  narrative." 

P.  60,  L  15,  "stand-point,"  add  note,  ^'To  which  Baur 
of  Tubingen  has  properly  drawn  attention  in  his  ingenious 
essay,  De  Orationis  habitoe  a  Stephano,  Act.  c.  vii.  consilio. 
In  trying  to  establish  a  divine  objective  or  historical  prag- 
matism in  the  relative  position  of  these  two  champions  of 
the  Christian  feith  (for  which,  I  am  imder  obligations  to 
Br.  Baur,  who'  probably  first  drew  my  attention  to  it),  I 
cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Schneckenburger,  who  thinks  he  has 
detected  a  subjective  pragmatism  purposely  framed  by  Luke. 
In  the  simple  representation  given  by  Luke  firom  the  notices 
of  single  facts  lying  before  him,  I  cannot  discover  any  direct 
intention  to  exhibit  Stephen  in  his  pubhc  character  and  in 
his  disputations  with  the  Jews  as  a  prototype  of  Paul..  (See 
Schneckenburger's  work  on  the  Acts,  pp.  172,  184.)  If  such 
had  really  been  his  design,  it  would,  I  think,  have  been  more 
strongly  marked,  after  the  manner  of  his  times.  Indeed,  the 
views  ascribed  to  Luke  of  becoming  the  apologist  of  Paul  in 
opposition  to  the  partizans  of  Peter,  are  of  too  artificial  a 
cast,  and  too  little  supported  by  his  own  language,  to  induce 
me  to  approve  of  such  an  hypothesis." 

P.  51,  1.  15,  "what  Stephen  really  said,"  (note.)  Baur 
properly  compares  what  the  false  witnesses  said  against  Christ. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  61.)  See  my  "Life  of  Jesus,"  p.  281,  fourth 
edition,  (p.  181,  English  translation.)  But  when  Baur,  in  his 
book  on  Paul,  p.  56,  would  find  it  no  historical  truth,  but 
only  a  designed  imitation  of  the  history  of  Christ,  transferring 
to  Stephen  what  in  Matt.  xxvi.  60,  is  said  of  Christ,  we  cannot 
grant  our  approval.  We  can  discover  no  trace  of  such  a 
design.  "  But,"  says  Baur,  "  since  false  witnesses  appeared 
against  Jesus  with  the  same  accusation,  so  false  witnesses 
probably  were  not  wanting  here ; "  as  little  also  can  it  be 

place  between  the  spiritual  worship  of  Christianity  and  the  stand- 
point of  the  Jewish  cultus,  still  involved  in  carnality,  he  would  so  have 
concealed  his  real  design,  that  it  would  only  be  apparent  at  the  end. 
A  plan  so  artificial  and  carefully  adjusted  could  hardly  have  beep, 
undertaken  by  a  Christian  of  that  primitive  ^g^, 
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Bnpposed  how  their  witness  should  be  here  nothing  hut  faJee- 
hood.  But  there  is  no  contradiction  in  this,  that  an  accusa- 
tion may  be  Mse  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  put  forth  by  those 
who  make  use  of  it,  and  yet  a  truth  may  lie  at  its  basis. 
But  if  the  author  of  the  Acts  has  not  distinguished  and 
developed  more  clearly  in  what  sense  the  accusation  is  false, 
and  in  what  sense  it  contained  truth,  instead  of  detecting  a 
design  in  this,  we  should  rather  note  the  want  of  historical 
skill,  and  of  a  regular  development. 

P.  51,  1.  17  from  bottom,  "  Blasphemy,"  (note.)  Baur 
is  disposed  to  find  in  this  whole  representation  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  transaction,  something  unhistorical.  How  can 
it  be  supposed,  he  thinks,  that  Stephen  woidd  be  accused  in 
this  tumultuous  manner  by  tlie  Sanhedrim,  who  listened  to 
him  at  first  so  quietly,  but  then  are  described  as  all  at  once 
breaking  out  upon  him  with  such  fury  1  This  tribunal  must 
have  compromised  its  dignity,  and  by  such  an  extra-judicial 
infliction  of  death,  have  exposed  itself  to  the  heaviest  respon- 
sibility before  the  Roman  governor.  As  we  can  form  no 
consistent  notion  of  such  an  act  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  is  far 
more  probable,  that  everything  proceeded  only  from  a 
tumultuary  movement  of  the  people,  who  seized  Stephen  in 
their  fanatical  excitement,  ajid  dragged  him  forth  to  be  stoned. 
Since  the  author  of  the  Acts  wished  to  give  the  transaction 
great  importance,  to  represent  in  Stephen  the  image  of  Christ, 
since  he  wished  him  to  dehver  a  discourse,  he  must  for  these 
reasons  bring  him  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  he  must,  how- 
ever improbable  it  may  be,  let  them  take  a  part  in  the 
tumultuous  proceedings  against  him.  We  grant,  that  in  the 
description  given  in  the  Acts  there  is  a  want  of  clearness  and 
luminousness  in  particular  points,  but  this  can  decide  nothing 
agamst  the  credibiHty  of  the  whole.  Although  we  should  not 
dispute  very  strongly  whether  Stephen  was  sacrificed  to  popu- 
lar ftiry,  or  appeared  before  the  Sanhedrim  itself,  still  we 
find  a  pledge  for  the  latter  in  this  :  that  the  discourse  handed 
down  to  us  bears  the  impress  of  one  actually  delivered,  and 
presupposes  such  a  tribunal  before  which  it  was  deUvered.  It 
may  indeed  be  thought  that  the  fanatical  Jews  dragged 
Stephen  before  the  great  assembled  Sanhedrim,  or  that  the 
Sai^edrim  was  assembled  for  the  examination  of  this  charge  ; 
for  we  are  surely  not  justified  in  admitting,  that  everything 
that  is  narrated  in  the  Acts  respecting  Stephen  happened  in 
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one  day.  Now,  hitherto,  no  occasion  had  been  found  to  accuse 
the  Christians  of  apostasy  from  Judaism ;  nothing  was  known 
of  them,  which  could  make  that  accusation  credible.  It 
might,  therefore,  happen  that  the  better  members  of  the 
Pharisaic  party  in  the  Sanhedrim  were  not  exactly  prejudiced 
against  Stephen.  When  he  appeared  before  them,  the  Divine, 
which  expressed  itself  in  his  whole  appearance,  at  first  made 
an  impression  that  commanded  the  regard  of  a  part  of  the 
assembly ;  and  then  the  manner  in  which  he  began  to  speak 
of  the  dealings  of  God  with  their  forefiithers  was  suited  to 
testify  his  piety,  to  counterwork  the  accusations  brought 
against  him,  and  to  dispose  his  hearers  in  his  favoiu-.  Also, 
though  we  who  have  the  whole  discourse  before  us  know  what 
its  aim  was  from  the  banning,  yet  it  is  not  clear  that  his 
hearers  could  so  soon  apprehend  it.  And  this  serves  to 
explain  how  it  could  happen  that  they  heard  Stephen  patiently, 
till  he  came  to  the  words  in  which  his  Christian  feeling  ex- 
pressed itself  so  powerfully  and  unreservedly,  regardless  of 
consequences.  Here,  then,  fenatical  fury  broke  forth  ;  they 
would  not  listen  any  longer  to  the  blasphemies  of  Stephen. 
Ho  was  dragged  out,  and  now  the  punishment  began  which 
the  infuriated  people  inflicted  on. him.  Thus  we  shall  be  able 
to  lay  down  correctly  the  connexion  of  these  transactions, 
and  find  nothing  which  justifies  the  denial  of  their  historical 
truth. 

P.  52, 1.  2  from  bottom, /or  "rehnquish"  read  "discharge.** 
P.  54, 1.  2,  "could  not  complete,"  add  note  : — "We  mu^ 
always  maintain  against  Baur  that  Stephen  s  discourse  is  left 
unfinished,  that  he  could  not  complete  the  plan  he  had 
sketched ;  that  just  when  he  had  reached  the  principal  point, 
for  which  all  that  went  before  was  preparatory,  he  was 
interrupted ;  imless,  perhaps,  the  discoimie  as  we  have 
received  it,  is  imperfectly  reported" 

P.  66,  L  20,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive,"  (note.)  I  can  find  no 
ground  whatever  to  discover  (as  Baur  has  done)  in  Stephen's 
manner  of  speaking  and  acting,  instead  of  the  image  of  Christ 
as  impressed  by  his  Spirit  on  his  genuine  disciples,  nothing 
but  the  impression  of  the  subjective  fiction  which  makes 
Stephen  a  copy  of  Christ.  To  support  the  latter  view,  it 
is  urged  that  such  words  as  Stephen  used  occur  in  Luke 
xxiii.  34  and  46.  This  agreement  could  not  be  merely  acci- 
dental, but  points  to  the  same  source.     But  I  do  not  percei^je 
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tliat  the  literal  agreement  which  exists  here,  can  only  be  so 
eijtoied,  since  the  agreement  may  be  very  natm^y  accounted 
for  on  the  gromid  tlmt  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  expressed  in  those 
words  of  Christ  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  Luke,  so 
expressed  itself  in  Stephen.  That  false  testimony  against 
Christ,  of  which  the  false  testimony  against  Stephen  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  imitation,  does  not  in  so  many  words  appear  in 
Luke. 

P.  56, 1.  3  from  bottom,  after  "  destruction"  addy  "  As  we 
have  frequently  observed,  that  the  hostihties  waged  against  a 
truth  when  first  brought  to  light,  with  which  its  pubHshers 
have  had  to  contend,  have  very  much  contributed  to  render 
their  consciousness  of  it  more  clear  and  complete,  and  to 
make  them  better  acquainted  with  the  consequences  that  flow 
from  it, — so  here  also  the  opposition  of  Pharisaical  Judaism 
must  hat^e  had  a  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  in  relation 
to  fireer  views  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Hellenists." 

P.  57,  1.  13,   "Restorer."    (Note.)      ^^  or  annn.      See 
Gesenius's  Dissertation  Zfe  Sajnaritanorum  Theologia,  (1822,)' 
and  his  Carmina  SamarUana,  p.  75. 

P.  6^ J  1.  17, /or  "this.intelUgenoe,"  read  "the  highest 
intelligence." 

P.  60,  1.  17.  "  The  information,"  &c.  In  the  fourth 
edition,  the  former  part  of  this  paragraph  is  as  follows  : — 
"  It  must  have  occasioned  great  surprise  to  the  church  at 
Jeruisalem  to  hear  that  Christianity  had  first  gained  an 
^trance  among  a  people  who  were  not  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  theocratic  nation.  Not  that  any  such  scruples 
oocQd  be  felt,  as  were  excited  at*the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles,  since  the  Samaritans,  in  common  with 
the  Jews,  practised  circumcision  and  observed  the  Law  of 
Moses.  Moreover,  Christ  himself  had  set  the  example  by  his 
personal  ministry  among  the  Samaritans,  and  had  so  far 
counteracted  the  prejudice  against  them.  ♦  Yet  the  disunion 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  was  so  great  that 
tl»  former  could  not  view  without  some  mistrust  the  form- 
ation of  a  church  among  the  latter,  and  believed  that 
they  must  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  operated 
among  them  before  they  could  acknowledge  the  new  beUevers 
as  Christian  brethren.  There  must  have  been  a  special 
reason  for  the  mission  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  to 
Samam.     If  we  were  disposed  to  infer  the  object  of  their 
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mission  from  the  effects  that  it  produced,  as  if  these  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  could  not  be  imparted  by  a  deacon,  but  required 
the  superior  agency  of  the  apostles,  we  should  proceed  on  an 
ungrounded  supposition — ^and  to  infer  the  design  from  the 
consequences,  is,  as  it  appears  in  this  case,  always  very 
imcertain.  With  much  greater  right  we  may  admit,  that 
a  kind  of  mistrust  was  the  caiise  of  this  mission.  This 
mistrust  must  have  related  either  to  those  among  whom 
Philip  laboured,  or  to  himself  the  labourer.  It  might  cer- 
tainly be  the  latter,  as  Baur  allows, — ^a  consequence  of  the 
continually  increasing  opposition  between  Uie  Christians  of- 
Palestinian  and  those  of  Hellenistic  descent  and  education,  a 
symptom  of  which  would  be,  that  the  old  church  could  not 
fully  trust  the  freer  mode  of  thinking  among  the  Hellenistic 
preachers,  which  already  began  to  be  formed  from  Chris- 
tianity. But  with  greater  certainty  we  are  justified  in  regard- 
ing this  mission  as  owing  to  the  national  distrust  felt  towards 
the  Samaritans.  Both  grounds  of  mistrust  might  indeed  be 
blended  together,  yet  we  find  in  the  narrative  no  point  of 
connexion  for  the  first.  At  all  events  it  is  evident,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  Gospel  gained  entrance  among  the 
Samaritans  must  have  appeared  to  the  two  apostles  as 
defective.  Jesus  had  indeed  been  acknowledged  as  the  Mes- 
siah, and  baptism  had  been  administered  in  his  name,  but  the 
believers  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  what 
this  might  be  could  only  be  known  from  inward  experience, 
and  this  was  still  something  foreign  to  the  Samaritans.  They 
had  received  the  baptism  of  water  without  receiving  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit.  The  caiise  of  this  may  be  traced  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  became  beHevers  ;  for  according  to 
the  universal  law  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  the 
effects  of  faith  arc  conditioned  by  its  quality,  and  this  again, 
by  the  mode  of  its  origination.  Among  the  Samaritans, 
living  faith  in  the  Redeemer  appears  to  have  been  still  want- 
ing. Since  it  was  not  a  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption 
foimded  in  the  consciousness  of  sin  that  had  led  them 
to  beheve,  their  faith  does  not  appear  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  right  religious  and  moral  principle.  It  was  at  first  in 
their  minds  oi3y  an  undefined  and  obscure  longing  after  fresh 
and  higher  revelations,  and  this  longing  was  still  more  per- 
verted from  its  true  aim  by  the  deceptive  arts  of  the  GoSs 
Simon,  which,  from  the  partial  satisfaction  they  gave,  led  them 
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still  further  astray.  The  superiority  of  Philip,  which  was 
evinced  in  his  works,  had  moved  them  afterwards  to  believe 
him  rather  than  Simon,  to  place  more  confidence  in  his  words. 
Still  this  was  a  faith  which  proceeded  from  impressions  on  the 
senses,  and  depended  on  the  person  of  him  whom  they 
had  beheld  performing  such  wonderful  works.  What  Philip 
announced  to  them,  and  they  had  been  moved  to  acknowledge 
as  true  by  outward  appearances,  still  remained  to  them  some- 
tiiing  external.  The  Christ  whom  he  preached  was  to  them 
only  an  outward  object  of  &ith,  and  had  not  yet  passed  into 
their  inner  hfe.  The  operation  of  the  Hojy  Ghost  was  still 
something  foreign  which  astonished  them  in  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  another  person.  Certainly  the  two  apostles  would 
perceive  that  what  Philip  had  effected  was  only  the  beginning, 
and  that  still  more  must  take  place,  in  order  to  found  a 
true  Christian  church.  We  have  not  a  full  account  in  the 
Acts,"  &c. 

P.  62,  note  1,  after  "basis"  add,  "  But  the  narrative 
in  the  Acts  is  clearly  distinguished  by  the  genuine  historical 
impress  from  all  thoser  j^cies,  so  that  no  one,  unless  his  mind 
he  so  &r  perverted  as  to  have  lost  all  perception  of  the 
difference  between  fiction  and  historical  reality,  can  fiiil  to 
recognise  it." 

P.  ^^,  1. 10,  after  "occasion"  add,  "  But  before  we  proceed  any 
further,  we  must  take  notice  of  what  has  been  urged  from  two 
different  stand-points  against  the  credibiUty  of  the  account 
in  the  Acts  which  we  here  follow,  and  against  the  internal 
probability  of  the  whole  narrative.*  The  stand-point  which 
Peter  afterwards  occupied  in  relation  to  Paul  and  the  preach- 
ing of  Paid  among  the  heathen,  must  testify,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  had  attained  to  views  similar  to  those  of  Paul  in  a 
peculiar,  independent  manner.  It  has  been  asserted,  indeed, 
that  Peter's  vacillation,  such  as  he  exhibited  in  his  conference 
with  Paul  at  Antioch,  cannot  be  explained  on  this  ground ; 
but  that  every  difficulty  will  be  removed,  if  we  suppose  that 
Peter  was  forced  to  admit  an  independent  development  of 

»  By  Gfrorer,  in  his  work,  "  Die  heilige  Sage,"  1  Abth.  s.  444,  and 
by  Baur,  in  his  often-quoted  work  on  PauL  The  first  proceeds  on  the 
snpposition  that  the  Acts  consist  of  two  distinct  parts,  and  that  the 
firet  part  was  composed  by  a  follower  of  Peter ;  and  Baur,  on  the  sup- 
position  that  the  whole  was  pervaded  by  a  henotic  or  conciliatory 
design;  bat  they  both  arrive  at  similar  results* 

VOL,  IL  O 
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Christianity  among  the  Gentiles,  by  an  impression  from  with- 
out   in    opposition   to  his  own  stand-point  and  mode   of 
thinking,  by  the  personal  superiority  of  Paul  and  the  acknow- 
ledged foots  of  his  ministry.     But  is  it,  then,  really  probable, 
that  men  who  were  wedded  to  the  mode  of  thinking  which 
made  participation  in  the  salvation  of  the  Messiah  dependent 
on  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  should  allow  themselves 
so  easily  to  be  moved,  solely  and  entirely  by  the  mental  supe- 
riority of  an  individual  who,  from  the   difference  between 
his  own  stand-point  and  theirs,  must  have  been  so  far  less 
fitted  to  operata  upon  them,  or  by  an  adduction  of  facts 
which  testified  of  the  similar  effects  of  feiith  in  Gentiles  and 
Jews,  to  the  admission  of  a  principle  which  ran  counter 
to  the  whole  system  of  their  deeply-rooted  convictions  1    We 
know  ftdl  well,  how  hard  it  is  to  conquer  inveterate  preju- 
dices by  an  appeal  to  external  feicts — ^how  strongly  men  are 
disposed  to  explain  away,  or  to  interpret  in  their  own  favour, 
all  fects  which  may  testify  against  their  prejudices.     And 
would  a  man  of  Peter's  strongly  marked  individuality,  be  the 
kind  of  person  to  be  induced  to  give  up  his  principles,  by  an 
influence  proceeding  only  from  without,  apart  from  any  point 
of  interaal  connexion  in  his  own  course  of  development  1     A 
far  more  natural  explanation  it  will  be,  if  we  can  show  a  pre- 
paration for  such  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Peter 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  inward  experience.     The  first 
point  of  connexion  lay  in  the  essence  of  the  truth  announced 
by  Christ,  and  in  his  own  words,  which  led  to  such  an  under- 
standing.    If  this  be  admitted,  it  will  be  self-evident  how  a 
development  proceeding  from  Peter's  own  Christian  conscious- 
ness might  gradually  prepare  him  for  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment.    But  this  development  from  within  might  also  be 
supported  by  outward  facts,  which  might  easily  be  forth- 
coming, if,  before  the  entrance  of  Paul  on  his  apostleship,  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel  had  anyhow  come  into  contact  with 
the  Gentiles  ;  when  it  would  be  perceived  that  among  them 
also  the  hearts  of  men  invited  and  admitted  it.  But,  of  course. 
Christian  truth  cannot  gain  full  possession  of  the  inner  man 
without  a  struggle.     Everywhere  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
expect  in  the  development  of  Christianity  a  co-operation  of 
the  supernatural  and  the  natural.     And  when  we  find  an 
accoimt  handed  down  which  corresponds  to  all  these  points, 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  impress  of  nature  an<J 
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of  truth.  Idea  and  histoiy  are  brought  into  unison  with  each 
other.  Moreover,  Peter  evidently  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  James  and  Paul,  and  this  intermediate  stand-point 
wiU  therefore  necessarily  correspond  to  his  own  course  of  de- 
Yelopment. 

"  If  we  examine  it  closely,  what  Paul  says  in  the  second 
dmpter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Gaktians  respecting  his  relation 
to  Peter,  and  that  apostle's  relation  to  Judaism,  is  so  far  from 
contradicting  the  view  we  are  advocating,  that  it  perfectly 
agrees  with  it.  If  we  carefidly  weigh  what  Paul  there  says, 
we  shall  be  led  directly  to  assume  such  a  course  in  Peter's 
development,  as  we  have  already  traced. 

"  When  Peter,  imder  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
at  Antioch,  was  led  to  abstain  from  free  intercourse  wiiii  the 
Gentile  Christians,  Paul  did  not  consider  it  necessary  first  of 
all  to  convince  him  of  the  truths  that  were  opposed  to  his  line 
of  conduct,  but  taking  for  granted  his  theoretic  agreement 
inth  him,  only  accused  him  of  the  contradiction  between  his 
principles  and  his  conduct  at  that  time.  He  could  not  express 
himself  more  strongly  in  order  to  mark  how  freely  Peter  had 
hitherto  acted  in  reference  to  the  Mosaic  Law ;  Gal.  ii  14, 
*  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  Gentiles  and 
not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live 
as  the  JewsT  It  is  evident  from  these  very  words  of  Paul, 
that  Peter  had  expressed  by  his  actions  the  conviction  that 
Balvation  did  not  depend  on  the  observation  of  the  law ;  that 
he  had  felt  no  scruple  to  live  with  the  Gentiles  as  a  Gentile, 
as  Paul,  in  V.  16,  avers,  speaking  from  his  own  stand-point 
and  that  of  Peter  as  identical ;  *  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  feith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ.'  In  v.  18  he 
charges  him  with  seeking  to  restore  what  he  had  already  de- 
stroyed ;  which  can  only  refer  to  that  renimciation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  which  was  involved  in  Peter's  former  line  of  con- 
duct. Here,  therefore,  such  a  revolution  is  presupposed  in 
Peter's  views  as  cannot  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  in- 
fluence of  another  person  on  his  mind.  If  everything  had 
proceeded  from  the  influence  of  Paul  alone,  should  we  not  find 
a  hint  referring  to  it  in  some  part  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  ? 
Had  not  Paul,  when  he  declared  that  he  needed  not  first 
to  learn  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  from  the  apostles  in  Paleeh 
tine, — ^that  from  the  beginning  he  had  acted  independently 
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in  the  publication  of  the  Gospel — the  most  natural  oppor- 
tunity for  making  this  claim,  that  Peter  first  through  him 
had  learnt  the  true  nature  of  the  Gospel  in  relation  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  to  do  homage  to  the  principles  first  of  all 
laid  down  by  himself  as  the  only  correct  ones  1 

"  The  narrative  in  the  Acts  furnishes  us  here  with  the  only 
right  clue  to  the  course  of  Peter's  religious  development,  and 
which  we  are  compelled  to  seek  by  the  subject  itself.  The 
narrative  is  in  fact  drawn  &om  the  life,  and  contains  in  it  all 
the  elements  from  which  a  natural  vivid  representation  can  be 
formed,  although  the  author  himself  has  been  at  no  pains  to 
make  it  such.^  It  cannot  be  called  an  arbitrary  manufacture 
of  history,  if  we  employ  the  same  operation  of  which  every 
histo^an  must  make  use  where  he  has  to  form  a  vivid 
historical  representation  from  an  account  which  does  not 
develop  all  the  points  that  are  requisite  for  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  fiicts.  Necessarily  he  must  amplify  several 
things  which  are  not  literally  contained  in  the  account  lying 
before  him,  but  which  are  indicated  by  the  given  outlines,  if 
he  would  unite  everything  in  one  picture  according  to  the  laws 
of  analogy.  So  in  the  accoimt  given  in  the  Acts,  the  leading 
principle  is  to  give  prominence  to  the  supernatural  and  the 
divine  ;  that  is  here  the  side  that  belongs  to  historical  truth ; 
as  to  the  natural  circumstances  and  natural  connexion  of 
causes  and  effects,  to  which  the  narrator  does  not  direct  his 

'  Even  Baur  has  acknowledged  that  the  notion  of  a  mythical  com- 
position is  not  admissible  here.  He  thinks  that  he  has  detected  a 
designed  fabrication  for  an  apologetic  and  conciliatory  object  that  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  whole  book  of  the  Acts.  Bat  as  we  cannot  in  general 
find  in  the  simple  character  of  this  book  any  ground  or  point  of  con- 
nexion to  support  the  charge  of  such  a  fratu  pia  pervading  the  whole 
of  it,  so  we  think  that  in  this  particular  part,  whoever  views  the  nar- 
rative with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  must  decide  against  Baur's  unnatural 
artificial  construction  of  it.  The  vision  that  happened  to  Peter,  which 
related  to  the  rights  of  the  Gentiles  to  a  participation  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  was  copied  (according  to  Baur)  from  the  appearance  of 
Christ  to  Paul,  for  the  purpose  of  acci^iting  his  call  as  an  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  (p.  78,)  and  contuned  the  legitimation  of  those  rights.  Such 
things  may,  indeed,  be  imagined  if  persons  are  disposed  to  fashion  the 
materials  lying  before  them  according  to  their  arbitrary  preconceptions, 
or  if  they  can  look  at  eveiything  only  through  spectacles  of  their  own 
making,  and  see  in  all  thmgs  ike  reflection  of  their  own  odd  fancies. 
But  whoever  is  not  labouring  under  the  complaint  of  spectral  ap- 
pearances, will  certainly  find  nothing  whatever  in  this  whole  narrative 
which  can  justify  such  a  comparison. 
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attention,  we  must  endeavour  to  fill  them  up  according  to  the 
indications  contained  in  the  account  itself. 

"The  impulse  once  given  to  the  further  spread  of  the  Gospel 
bejond  the  bounds  of  Judea  could  not  stop.  Thus  we  find 
churches  founded  in  the  west  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  though  of  their  origin  we  have  no  distinct  account. 
Possibly,  the  happy  efiects  of  their  visit  to  the  Samaritans 
induced  both  the  apostles,  or  at  least  the  energetic  Peter,  to 
extend  their  missionary  labours.  Or  it  might  be,  that  the 
scattering  abroad  of  the  beUevers,  occasioned  by  the  persecu- 
tion against  Stephen,  led  to  the  foimding  of  these  churches. 
At  all  events  it  was  natural — since  the  apostles  were  at  first 
the  Patriarchs  (so  to  speak)  of  the  whole  church,  and  in  the 
original  community  of  believers  everything  was  under  their 
guidance — that  the  newly-foimded  foreign  churches  should 
also  stand,  according  to  this  analogy,  under  their  superin- 
tendence. And  in  virtue  of  the  gift  of  church-guidance 
peculiar  to  Peter,  recognised  and  actually  claimed  for  him  by 
Christ  himself,  the  business  of  taking  the  oversight  of  the 
yoxmger  churches  must  have  been  specially  committed  to  him. 
A  visitation  journey  of  this  kind  led  him  to  the  churches 
founded  in  the  west,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediten-anean  Sea.^ 
He  was  still  accustomed  to  labour  only  among  the  Jews ;  yet 
he  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  visited  a  people  not  belonging 
to  the  theocratic  nation,  the  Samaritans,  who  had  experienced 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  faith  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  the  Messiah.  Already  he  would  have  heard  of 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles  by  the  scattered 
Hellenists,  and  of  the  receptibility  which  was  found  to  exist 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles  ;  perhaps,  also,  he  had  had  an 
opportunity,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  among  the  Jews 
who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  world,  of  noticing 

'  Acts  ix.  31.  Baur's  assertion  (p.  40),  that  this  was  undertaken  in 
order  to  counterwork  the  more  liberal  principles  spread  abroad  by  the 
HeUenists,  we  cannot  regard  as  properly  supported,  since  no  trace  of  it 
can  be  found  in  the  narrative  itself.  Nor  does  it  by  any  means  follow, 
because  there  is  nothing  said  here  of  laying  on  of  hands  and  the 
eommunication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  mention  of  these  things  in 
connexion  with  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  among  the  Samaritans  is 
unhistoricaL  Although  both  journeys  come  under  the  common  category 
of  Tisitations,  yet  the  difference — a  difference  of  object  and  in  the  mode 
of  operation  arising  from  the  different  class  of  persons,  in  one  case  the 
Samaritans,  in  the  other  the  dispersed  Jews,  among  whom  the  foundation 
of  the  Church  had  been  already  laid — ^is  not  on  that  account  destroyed. 
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trajces  of  that  deep  concern  with  which  many  Gentiles  Hstened 
to  his  preaching.  And  what  he  actually  witnessed  might 
bring  to  his  remembrance  many  things  which  Christ  intimated 
in  his  discourses.  Thus  there  might  be  a  preparation  for  tha 
entrance  of  new  light  into  his  bo\A,  though  it  could  not  pene- 
tx-ate  all  at  once.  There  was  necessarily  a  conflict  in  his  soul 
between  the  rays  of  the  new  lights  and  the  darkness  arising 
from  his  earher  habits  of  thinking.  But  now  a  divine  call 
reached  him  from  without,  and  co-operated  with  what  was 
taking  place  within  his  breast 

"  As  among  the  Gentiles,  at  that  time,  there  were  many 
noble-minded  men,  dissatisfied  with  the  ancient  superstition, 
who  longed  with  conscious  or  unconscious  anxiety  after  a 
divine  revelation  which  might  impart  the  confidence  of 
rehgious  conviction^  raised  above  the  strife  of  human  opinions, 
so  we  recognise  in  the  centurion  Cornelius  a  representative  of 
this  better  class  of  Gentiles,  an  historical  image  from  the  life, 
and  no  mythical  personage.  He  belonged  to  the  Boman 
cohort  which  formed  the  garrison  of  Csesarea  Stratonis,  a 
town  on  the  sea-coast,  thirty-five  miles  from  Joppa.  This 
man  appears  first,  like  many  of  those  among  the  Gentiles  who 
w^re  filled  with  a  sense  of  their  religious  wants,  aSd  were 
seeking  after  the  truth,  to  have  turned  from  the  popular 
polytheism  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  Judaism,  and  thus  to 
nave  reached  a  theistic  stand-point  which  formed  a  bridge 
for  him  to  Christianity." 

P.  68,  L .13,  after  "  enigmatical"  add, «  The  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate,  who  borrowed  the  general  principles  of  Theism  from 
Judaism,  but  held  them  in  an  isolated  state,  separated  from 
all  that  gave  it  vitality,  found  in  it  consequently  not  enough 
for  their  religious  necessities.  But  they  were  roused  by  tie 
felt  deficiency  to  search  and  examine.  With  this,  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Messiah,  which  easily  passed  over  to  them  from 
the  Jews,  was  fitted  to  harmonize,  and  would  assume  a  form 

^  A  prophetic  longisg,  Bach  as  is  contained  in  those  words  in  Plato's 
PhsBdon,  although  it  might  no4  be  so  strictly  intended  bj  the  philoao- 
pher,  where  it  is  sfdd,  that  "  takdbig  the  best  and  luudest  to  be  remted  of 
fitunan  opinions,  a  man  must  venture  on  the  vojage  of  life,  carried  over 
on  this,  as  on  a  lait,  unless  he  can  be  carried  over  more  securely  and 
free  from  danger  in  a  more  trustworthy  conveyance,  or  some  divine 
word :"  rdv  yovp  fi4\rnrrov  r&v  hvBqwrivw  Kiymy  ?iafi6rra  ical  8«vf{cA€7»- 
r^rarov,  M  roinov  oxo^imvov,  Hivxtp  hr\  o-xcSicts  KivBw^itoina  hwnrX^wrax 
r6y  filotr  ft  fi-ff  ris  B6vaiT0  iur<l><tK4irT€pop  Koi  iKivZwirtpov  M.  fitficuordfov 
dxht^ros  1i  x6yov  Oflovrwhs  tuaropfv$fivai,^^  Bip.  vol.  i  p.  194. 
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eoiresponding  to  the  stand-point  and  spirit  of  their  seeking ; 
it  was  not  difl&cult  for  them  to  strip  off  the  sensuous  pohtical 
covering.  Now  a  person  of  such  a  religious  constitution  of 
mind  and  disposition  as  ComeUus,  must  have  had  his  atten- 
tion roused  when  he  heard  that  the  Messiah,  £rom  whom  he 
expected  fresh  divine  light,  had  appeared,  and  when  he  heard 
of  the  spread  of  the  new  announcements,  and  of  Peter's  ex- 
traordinary works;  for  we  shall  be  quite  justified  in  assuming 
that  such  a  report  had  reached  him  of  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  surrounding  country.  ^And  here  we  must  apply  what 
we  have  bef(H:e  remarked  respecting  the  use  of  the  accounts 
in  the  Acts  as  historical  records.  Especially  in  reference  to 
the  mode  in  which  Cornelius  was  induced  to  send  for  Peter, 
the  original  source  from  which  alone  every  other  account  could 
be  derived,  and  to  which  every  other  must  be  traced  back, 
could  only  have  been  his  own  deposition  respecting  what  had 
happened  to  him." 

P.  69, 1.  2,  aifter  "  Eph.  iii.  10  "  odd, "  In  the  picture  which 
we  are  enabled  to  form  by  this  combination  of  views,  all  the  par- 
ticalar  traits  may  not  possess  equal  certainty.  But  we  may  be 
assured  that  an  exhibition  on  the  whole  will  remain,  of  which 
no. sophistical  destructive  arbitrary  criticism  can  deprive  us." 

P.  75, L  22, /or  "It  was  natural,  &c.,  .  .  .  them;"  ready 
''As  aU  the  conditions  under  which  a  living  faith  in  the 
Bedeemer  is  formed,  existed  in  the  souls  of  these  men  who 
were  seeking  after  salvation,  so  by  the  powerful  testimony  of 
Peter  such  a  faith  was  soon  awakened,  and  after  sudi  prepara- 
tives followed  more  quickly  than  would  otherwise  have 
happened.  And  as  this  faith  in  the  process  of  its  formation 
and  in  its  quality  differed  essentially  from  the  faith  of  the 
Samaritans,  which  arose  more  from  outward  events,  and 
adhered  to  what  was  external,  so  also  the  effects  were  in  an 
invffli;ed  relation.  While  among  the  Samaritans  after  they 
had  received  water-baptism,  no  trace  was  to  be  seen  of  the 
effects  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  here  on  the  contrary,  in 
these  men,  who  were  so  prepared,  the  usual  marks  of  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  were  perceptible,  even  before  they  had 
received  baptism.  The  word  which  found  a  receptive  soil  in 
their  hearts  effected  everything  by  its  indwelHng  power,  and 
these  effects  of  the  word  testified  their  well-founded  claim  to 
baptism." 
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P.  77.  Book  iii.  Ch.  i.  The  following  is  the  introductory- 
paragraph  in  the  4th  Edition  : — "  When  anything  new  or 
great  is  to  take  place  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  divine  wisdom  is  wont  so  to  order  events,  that  an 
impulse  is  given  to  its  progress  not  on  one  side  only,  but  in 
several  directions.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  the  men  whom 
God  employs  as  his  instruments  co-operate  from  various 
stand-point^  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  that,  which 
in  the  issue  is  destined  to  effect  a  great  revolution.  The 
various  threads  in  the  course  bfrhe  world's  history  «re  joined 
together  at  last  in  one  point.  Beginnings  are  made  and 
apparently  fail ;  and  yet  what  seemed  to  rise  only  to  sink  for 
ever,  finally  becomes  ike  victorious  creative  principle  of  a  new 
and  illustrious  epoch.     So  it  was  here. 

"  Stephen,  who  appears  to  have  been  chosen,  in  order  that 
Christianity,  freeing  itself  from  the  garb  in  which  hitherto 
it  had  been  developed,  and  shattering  the  forms  of  Judaism, 
might  exhibit  itself  and  show  its  power  through  him  as  the 
principle  of  a  new  creation  adapted  for  the  whole  human 
race,  died  as  a  martyr  for  the  great  new  idea  first  brought  by 
him  to  light.  But  this  idea  d^d  not  die  with  him  :  it  found 
other  organs  in  those  who  were  allied  to  him  by  descent  and 
education,  the  Hellenists,  who  while  they  extended  their 
agency  among  the  Gentiles,  realized  in  various  small  circles 
the  intentions  of  Stephen.  Then  Peter  himself  came  forth 
from  the  nlidst  of  Palestinian'  Judaism,  who  from  quite 
a  diflferent  quarter,  and  as  it  were  against  his  will,  was  led  by 
a  combination  of  influences  to  vindicate  the  independent 
development  of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles.  It  might 
have  been  imagined  that  the  more  liberal  Hellenistic  culture 
would  produce  the  man  by  whom  the  idea  put  forth  by  the 
HeUeni^c  Stephen  was  destined  to  be  carried  out  in  dl  its 
extent.  But  God  likes  to  work  by  opposites,  and  very 
differently  from  the  calculations  of  human  sagacity.  There  is 
a  divine  impress  stamped  on  the  paradoxes  which  meet  us  in 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  not  fi^m  the 
Alexandrian,  but  the  Pharisaic  school,  that  great  man  was  to 
come  forth,  who  was  destined  to  represent  Christianity  in 
opposition  to  the  Pharisaic  stand-point  which  hitherto  had 
been  his  own.  This  new  development  was  to  emanate,  not 
from  what  was  allied  to  it,  but  from  the  diametrically  opposite. 
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The  Pharisee  was  to  be  transformed  into  the  scribe  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  It  was  important  that  the  new  spirit 
shocQd  receive  its  form  not  from  the  delicate  shell  of  Hellenic 
culture,  but  from  the  hard  kernel  of  Pharisaism.  The  solid 
Christian  realism  as  it  was  represented  in  Paul,  could  impress 
itself  more  distinctly  on  the  hard  substance  of  rugged  Phari- 
saism, than  on  the  tender  yielding  material  of  Hellenistic 
culture.  And  yet  it  was  not  unimportant  that  in  Paul  there 
should  be  a  portion  of  the  Hellenist  element  amalgamated 
with  the  Palestinian  and  Pharisaic.  What  had  been  partially 
eflfected  in  the  development  of  Stephen  and  the  Hellenists,  down 
to  the  mission  of  Peter  to  Cornelius,  was  concentrated  here.  If 
in  the  method  by  which  Peter,  the  advocate  of  the  contracted 
Palestinian  conception  of  Christianity,  was  led  to  more  liberal 
Tiews,  something  analogous  may  be  imagined  to  the  method 
in  which  Paul  was  converted  from  the  most  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  Grospel  to  the  reception  of  it  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive form,  we  may  be  allowed  to  consider  the  latter  as 
an  objective  type  of  the  process  of  historical  development 
according  to  the  same  law  and  with  the  same  gi;eat  outlines, 
and  not  as  the  arbitrary  fiction  of  any  himian  mind. 

"With  what  we  have  just  now  remarked,  is  closely  con- 
nected one  principal  distinction  pf  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
historical  development  of  Christianity.  It  was  not  merely 
that  churches  were  foimded  by  him  among  the  heathen,  and 
that  the  sphere  of  his  labours  was  so  extensive ;  but  by  him 
especially  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel  were  deve- 
loped in  their  living  organic  connexion,  and  formed  into  a 
compact  system,     lie  essence,"  ifec. 

P.  78,  1.  14,  after  " it"  add,  "The  more  definite  the  object 
of  the  author  of  the  Acts  might  be  in  noticing  the  change  of 
the  apostle's  name  from  Saul  to  Paul  from  this  period — if,  as 
Baur  assumes,  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  alteration  in  Peter's 
name  (p.  93) — so  much  less  Ukely  is  it,  that  he  woidd  have 
stated  the  fact  without  making  any  remark  upon  it." 

P.  80, 1.  8,  after  "  literature"  add,  "  But  might  he  not  at  a 
later  period  have  been  induced,  while  exercising  his  ministry 
among  people  of-  Hellenic  culture,  to  have  made  himself 
better  acquainted  with  Hellenic  Uterature?  The  man  who  felt 
himself  impelled  by  the  glowing  zeal  of  love,  and  who  knew  how 
to  become,  as  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  so  to  the  Greeks  a  Greek,  in 
order  to  win  them  over  to  the  Gospel — might,  for  promoting 
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that  object;  read  many  writings  of  the  Grecian  philoeophens 
and  poets.  It  may,  indeed,  be  asked,  whether  he  would  have 
time  amidst  his  prodigious  and  varied  labours  for  such  a 
purpose,  having  in  addition  to  work  for  his  livelihood?  But 
can  we  venture  to  measiure  Paul  by  the  common  standard! 
It  woidd  not  be  easy  to  say  what  was  not  possible  to  such  a 
man.  Yet  we  must  not  dmw  too  large  a  conclusion  from  the 
few  passages  of  ancient  authors  which  occur  in  his  writings. 
It  is  true  we  shall  find  in  him  such  expressions  respecting  &e 
relation  of  Christianity  to  the  culture  and  philosophy  of  the 
ancient  world,  to  which  the  history  of  Grecian  philosophy 
gives  the  best  commentary,  and  which  may  give  evidence  of 
a  deeper  acquaintance  with  it.  But  what  in  others  would  be 
the  result  of  study,  might  in  Paul's  case  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for,  from  the  deep  insight  of  his  \miversal  Christian 
knowledge  of  the  world.  In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  he  had  several  opportu- 
nities of  making  use  of  his  knowledge  of  Grecian  literature,  if 
he  had  been  familiar  with  it.  And  we  know  that  an  Apollos 
was  his  superior  in  Grecian  culture,  and  that  he  speaks  of' 
himself  as  *rude  in  speech.'  {ihturris  rf  ^yv)  ^  ^^^*  ^*  ^> 
compared  with  others." 

P.  81,  L  1,  afier  "aliment"  add,  "  The  three  great  teachers  of 
the  church  who  were  especially  called  to  testify  of  the  oppo- 
sition between  flesh  and  spirit,  natiure  and  grace,  tiae  natiu^ 
and  the  supernatural,  the  merely  naturally  human  and  the 
Christian — ^these  three  heroes  of  the  Gospel,  Paul,  Augustin^ 
and  Luther,  had  in  common,  a  nature  fervid  and  containing  a 
fulness  of  power  which  oould  not  be  easily  compelled,  but 
would  resist  so  much  the  more  strongly  the  reins  and  the 
yoke,  or  any  violence  done  to  it.  But  wMe  in  an  Augustin  the 
unbridled  rude  nature  manifested  itself  in  the  outbreak  of 
lust  and  passions  unchecked  by  any  higher  power,  and  thus  he 
was  taught  the  power  of  sini,  it  was  otherwise  with  Paul  as 
well  as  with  Luther.  The  strict  discipline  of  the  law  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  in  the  school  of  the  Pharisees  prevented 
th^  power  of  sin  from  breaking  forth  outwardly  j  it  was  driven 
back  inwardly.  Certainly  he  bel(Higed  to  the  earnest  upright 
Pharisees  who  strove  after  the  righteousness  of  the  law  with 
their  whole  souls.  In  the  sight  of  men  he  appeared  as 
righteous,  blameless.  As  he  bimself  could  amrm  that^ 
^touching    the   righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,'  he  was 
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'blameless,'  Phil.  iiL  6,  and  'in  the  Jews'  religion  he  was 
above  many  of  his  equaJs  in  age/  Gal.  i.  14." 

P.  85,  L  25,  for  "because  unusual,"  &c.,  read  "  because  these 
not  unusual,"  &o, 

P.  86y  L  11,  after  "  Bedeemer"  add,  "  But  this  inward  trans- 
action may  be  conceived  of  in  two  ways,  the  difierence  of 
which  is  determined  by  a  diflference  in  the  conception  of 
Christianity  itself  and  of  the  person  of  Christ  especially,  and 
by  the  still  more  general  diflference  in  the  mode  of  contem- 
plating God  and  &e  Universe.  It  may  be  so  understood  as  to 
exclude  the  supernatural  altogether,  while  everything  is  con- 
sidered only  as  the  result  of  a  natural,  psychological  develop- 
ment. For  the  hving  Christ,  who  reveals  himself  to  the 
Bgiiity  is  substituted  the  power  of  an  idea  which  through  him 
is  excited  in  the  human  spirit,  or  to  the  shining  forth  of 
which  in  the  consciousness  of  the  spirit  the  first  impulse  has 
been  given  by  him.  What  represented  itself  to  the  spirit  of 
Paul,  as  Christ,  was  only  the  symbolical  vision  of  this  idea 
involuntarily  transferred  to  a  definite  person,  who  served  as  a 
ML  for  it  What  appeared  to  the  spirit  as  something  external, 
was  nothing  else  than  the  reflection  of  what  proceed  fi*om 
his  own  inward  being.  Such  a  conception  as  this,  which 
makes  Christianity  and  Christ  totally  dififerent  objects  from 
what  they  were  to  Paul,  which  regards  as  self-deception  what 
inspired  him,  what  was  the  soid  of  his  life,  his  thinking  and 
his  acting,  and  gave  him  power  for  everything — such  a  con- 
oeption  we  must  most  emphatically  reject.  But  something 
altogether  different  is  a  spiritual  inward  reyelation  of  Christ 
as  a  real  &ct,  in  the  same  sense  as  Paul  would  regard  it,  and 
aa  Christ  promised  to  his  disciples ;  not  the  conscious  arising 
in  the  mind  of  an  idea,  but  a  reyelation  of  the  same  Christ, 
by  whom  in  his  earthly  manifestation  the  salvation  of  man- 
^d  had  been  effected,  in  his  glorified  personality,  with  whom 
behevers  must  come  into  a  real  relation.  But  i£  we  regard 
this  as  a  spiritual  inward  transaction  proceeding  from  the 
contact  of  the  higher  self-consciousness  with  the  living  Christ, 
and  that  what  represented  itself  to  the  outward  senses  was 
only  as  a  reflection  of  that  revelation  which  took  place  in  the 
inner  man — ^by  a  conception  thus  imderstood,  the  divine  and 
the  truth  of  the  event  would  lose  nothing.  At  all  events, 
that  inward  revelation  of  Christ  is  always  the  chief  thing,  and 
however  we  may  conceive  of  the  appearance  as  outwardly 
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recognisable  to  the  senses,  yet  still  this  was  only  the  medium 
in  order  to  lead  to  that  inward  revelation  of  Christ,  to  prepare 
him  for  that  real  spiritual  commimion  with  the  living  Christ, 
from  which  his  whole  apostolic  efficiency  proceeded ;  as  among 
the  earlier  apostles  the  reappearance  of  Christ  after  his 
resurrection  was  only  the  preparation  for  the  ever-enduring 
communion,  into  which  they  would  enter  with  Christ  The 
perceptions  of  the  senses,"  &c. 

P.  88, 1.  1,  after  «  Christ "  add,  "  But  if  we  allow  that  from 
these  words  of  Paul  nothing  can  be  concluded  with  certainty, 
excepting  an  inward  revelation  of  Christ  which  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  received,  yet  we  can  by  no  means  grant  that 
all  his  other  expressions  respecting  this  transaction  are  to  be 
explained  according  to  this  passage,  and  consequently  that 
there  is  nothing  more  than  i£at  pure  internal  revelation  to 
form  the  basis  of  everything  else  that  he  reports.  By  men- 
tioning in  this  passage  only  the  one  point  of  highest  interest, 
he  by  no  means  excludes  idl  others  :  but  it  suited  his  purpose 
and  im  to  n.ake  one  thing  prominent,  since  he  wishe/ ^7 
to  point  out  the  independent  source  from  which  he  drew  his 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth.  And  in  this  respect,  the  way 
in  which  Christ  appeared  outwardly  to  him  was  a  matter  of 
comparative  mdifference.  It  is  evident,  that  whatever  of  that 
kind  might  have  happened,  there  was  no  occasion  to  mention 
it  here.  But  it  is  another  important  point  which  Paul  brings 
forward  in  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  when  he  'adduces  his  having  seen 
Christ  as  a  pledge  of  his  genuine  apostolic  dignity.  It  could 
be  only  such  a  seeing  of  Christ,  which  could  have  this  im- 
portance attached  to  it.  It  belonged  to  the  apostolic  calling 
to  testify  of  Christ  the  Risen  One  from  a  personal  sight  of  him. 
Because  Christ  had  been  seen  by  Paid,  he  stood  in  this  respect 
on  an  equality  with  the  other  apostles :  and  in  the  I5th  chapter 
of  l8t  Corinthians  he  evidently  places  the  appeanuioe  of  the 
risen  and  glorified  Saviour,  which  was  vouchsafed  to  himself, 
in  the  same  category  with  all  his  other  .appearances  after  his 
resurrection.  Hence  we  see  how  important  it  was  for  him,  as 
well  as  for  the  other  apostles,  to  be  able  to  testify  from  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  great  feet — ^the  basis  of  Christian  faith 
and  hope — the  real  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  glorified 
personal  existence.  Hence  the  image  of  the  glorified  Christ  is 
present  to  his  contemplation  when  he  testifies  of  the  revelation 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  Christ,  and  speaks  of  th&t  perfect  con- 
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formity  to  his  image  to  which  believers  will  hereafter  attain. 
But  may  not  what  we  have  before  said  of  the  case  of  Cornelius 
be  made  use  of  as  an  aigument  against  the  objective  reality  of 
this  appearance  of  Christ  1  May  it  not  be  said — As  Cornelius 
could  only  testify  of  his  own  subjective  experience  of  what  he 
Idieved  that  he  had  seen,  so  it  might  have  been  with  Paul. 
As  far  as  he  teUs  us  of  his  experience,  he  is  trustworthy ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  &om  this  that  he  was  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing  between  tie  objective  and  the  subjective.  Hence  we  are 
not  at  all  justified  in  supposing  anything  else  than  the  inward 
lision.  But  the  comparison  is  not  altogether  correct.  In 
reference  to  what  was  communicated  to  Cornelius,  it  is  not  a 
point  of  importance  whether  it  was  a  real  angelic  appearance, 
or  a  vision.  The  importance  of  the  transaction,  in  itself,  and 
in  a  religious  view,  remains  just  the  same.  On  the  contrary, 
the  importance  of  what  was  seen  by  Paul,  consists  in  this — 
that  he  could  testify  from  his  own  beholding  and  experience, 
that  he  actually  saw  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  his  whole  religious  &ith.  His  believing  con- 
fidence would  have  arisen  from  self-deception,  if  we  admit  that 
he  had  here  confounded  the  objective  and  the  subjective.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  admit  this,  if  we  hold  in  due  esteem 
this  belief  of  Paul,  and  what  he  effected  by  means  of  it  for  the 
salvation  of  men.  Besides,  we  are  justified  in  placing  greater 
confidence  in  a  Paul  than  in  a  Cornelius,  for  forming  a  correct 
judgment  respecting  himself.  Paul,  who  knew  by  experience 
the  state  of  ecstasy,  could  well  distinguish  it  from  the  state  of 
waking  and  thoughtful  religious  consciousness,  as  we  may 
leani  from  the  passage  above  quoted  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians. 

"But  in  truth,  a  transaction  of  this  kind  can  never  be  proved 
in  a  manner  that  will  be  universally  satis&ctoiy.  In  order  to 
recognise  it  in  its  reality,  a  peculiar  stand-point  to  view  it 
from  is  necessary ;  and  whoever  is  a  stranger  to  this,  must 
struggle  against  admitting  the  fiict.  For  history  in  general, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  mathematical  demonstration.  Faith 
and  trust  are  always  required  for  the  recognition  of  historical 
truth.  The  only  question  is,  whether  there  is  sufficient 
ground  for  it,  or  more  which  prompts  to  doubt  The  decision 
depends  upon  the  consistency  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  whole 
department  to  which  they  belong.  The  demand  for  doubt  is 
stronger  in  proportion  as  the  nature  of  the  transactions  in 
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question,  and  of  their  appropriate  department,  is  something 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer,  and  as  these  fects  are  less 
capable  of  being  decided  according  to  the  standard  he  is 
familiar  with,  and  are  more  out  of  the  circle  of  his  experience. 
This  remark  applies  particularly  to  transactions  whici  follow 
other  lai¥S  than  those  of  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  in 
which  somethmg  supernatural  is  involved.  Whoever  thinks 
that  everything  must  be  explained  by  those  laws,  is  neces- 
sitated to  acknowledge  nothing  supernatural  by  the  whole 
stand-point  from  which  he  contemplates  the  universe ;  such 
an  one  will  feel  himself  compelled  to  refer  the  history  of 
Paul's  conversion  to  those  common  laws,  and  to  deny  every- 
thing that  opposes  them  ;  it  would  be  in  vain  to  dispute  with 
him  about  special  pointe,  when  the  absolute  contrariety  of 
his  whole  stand-point  has  predetermined  the  com'se  of  his 
examination  and  its  result.  Especially  in  the  explanation  of 
the  transaction  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  it  is  of  con- 
sequence in  what  relation  the  inquirer  is  ^aced  to  that 
on  which  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith  rests,  and  with 
which  it  stands  or  fells — the  fact  of  the  actual  resurrection 
of  Christ.  Whoever  acknowledges  this,  occupies  a  stand- 
point where  he  can  have  no  motive  to  deny  the  super- 
natural in  the  history  that  is  connected  with  that  fact.  Such 
a  person  can  have  no  groimd  for  mistrusting  the  expressions  of 
Paul  respecting  this  appearance  to  him  of  the  risen  Saviour. 
But  whoever  from  his  own  point  of  view  cannot  acknowledge 
the  actual  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  so  far  incapacitated  for 
admitting  the  objective  nature  of  this  appearance  to  Paul, 
and  must  from  the  first  stand  in  a  hostile  relation  to  it. 

"  But  it  is  always  most  important,  that  we  shoidd  not  sepa- 
rate what  God  has  joined  together ;  that  we  should  not  tear 
asunder  the  connexion  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective, 
the  divine  and  human,  the  supernatural  and  the  natural." 

P.  91, 1.  4,  after  "  Arabia"  add,  "  The  question  here  arises, 
With  what  view,  and  for  what  object,  did  Paul  visit  Arabia  ? 
He  might  find  an  opening  for  preaching  the  Grospel  among  the 
numerous  Jews  who  were  scattered  over  Arabia,  and  devote 
his  activity  to  that  object.  He  would  here  first  of  all  appear 
as  an  apostle  to  the  Jews.  But  the  reason  might  be,  that  he 
felt  himself  impelled  to  prepare  himself  in  quiet  retirement 
for  the  great  office  entrusted  to  him  by  a  Divine  call.  On 
merely  internal  grounds  the  question  cannot  be  decided.     It 
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is  equally  possible,  that  the  man  of  glowing  zeal  and  un- 
wearied activity  felt  himself  impelled  to  testify  among  the 
Jews  of  that  truth  to  which  he  hsid  hitherto  been  an  enemy, 
as  that  after  such  an  astonishing  conversion  of  his  inner  hfe, 
a  season  of  contemplative  repose  woidd  form  the  transition- 
point  and  preparation  for  his  great  activity.  And  the  con- 
nexion in  which  this  statement  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  is  not  decisive  of  the  question  ;  for  either  view  equally 
suits  the  antithesis  in  that  passage,  that  Paul  did  not  go  up  to 
Jenisalem  in  order  to  make  his  appearance  imder  the  sanc- 
tion of  those  who  were  apostles  before  him." 

P.  92, 1.  5,  after  "Jerusalem"  add,  "  As  to  the  object  of  this 
journey,  it  follows  from  what  Paul  hunself  states,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  (i.  18,)  that  the  main  object  at  least, 
was  not  to  form  a  connexion  with  the  Christian  church  and 
Jerusalem,  but  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
apostle  Peter.  This  does  not  exclude  what  we  are  told  in  the 
Acts  of  his  intercourse  with  the  whole  church,  and  his  dis- 
putations with  the  Hellenists ;  only  these  did  not  form  the 
object  for  undertaking  the  journey,  but  only  something 
additional  while  carrying  out  his  original  design.  But  it  may 
be  asked.  Why  was  Paul  anxious  to  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Peter  1  If  Pet^r  was  more  allied  to  Paul 
by  the  fire  of  an  outwardly  directed  activity,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  appears  the  deep  inward  element,  the  con- 
templative tendency  of  John's  spirit  as  more  in  aJlianoe  with 
Paul  Hence  Paul  might  desire  to  be  personally  acquainted 
both  with  Peter  and  John.  But  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  John's  mind  appear  not  to  have  been  prominently  brought 
into  action  till  a  later  period.  Peter,  in  virtue  of  his  peculiar 
Xapifffia  Kvpepyij(T£btg,  and  the  position  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  by  the  Lord  himself,  had  from  the  first  taken  the  lead 
iQ  all  that  related  to  the  government  of  the  church.  He  was 
especially  active  in  promoting  the  spread  of  Christianity — ^a 
suJBcient  reason  why  Paul,  before  entering  on  his  public 
ministiy,  should  wish  to  confer  with  him  in  particular.  If 
Paul  had  already  attained  a  clear  insight  into  the  principles 
according  to  which  he  founded  the  Christian  church  among 
the  Gentiles,  a  subject  closely  connected  with  them,  namely, 
the  relation  of  the  Gbspel  to  the  Law,  might  form  the  topic  of 
discussion  between  them.     Among  the  reasons  which  might 
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lead  him  to  wish  for  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Peter,  this 
might  be  one,  that  he  wished  to  know  more  exactly  what 
he  thought  upon  this  subject.     Although  it  was  not  till  Paul 
had  already  gained  an  independent  sphere  of  action,  that 
a  full  conference  took  place  between  them  on  the  relation, 
of  the  different  spheres  of  apostolic  service  and  mode   of 
operation,  yet  this  does  not  render  it  impossible  that  at  this 
first    interview  between    Peter  and   Paul,    they   conversed 
on  what  was  essential  for  the  founding  of  a  Christian  church. 
Now  if,  as  is  very  likely,  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had 
already  taken  place,  we  may  also  presume  that  Peter  by  what 
then  occurred  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Paul     But  if  the  contrary  was  the  fact,  the  con- 
ference with   Paul  might  be   one  of  those  influential  cir-, 
ciunstances    by  which   the    conflict   in   Peter's  mind  that 
terminated  at  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  was  brought  to  its 
final  result.     In  the  first  case,  Peter  might  have  acted  as 
a  mediator  between  Paul  and  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
who  in  this  respect  stood  furthest  firom  him.     It  is  remark- 
able, that  these  were  the  only  leaders  (Coryphasi)   of   the 
church  with  whom  he  at  first  came  in  contact. 

"But  here  another  question  arises.  Was  it  purely  acci- 
dental, that  Paul  met  with  but  one  apostle  and  one  apostolic 
man  1  Did  he  avoid  an  interview  with  the  collective  church 
and  witli  the  rest  of  the  apostles  1  On  either  supposition  we 
must  regard  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  on  this  point  as 
erroneous.  But  what  design  could  Paul  have  had  in  so 
acting  1  Shall  we  seek  for  fiie  reason  in  what  he  says  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  he  wished  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  not  having  from  the  first  entered  independently  on 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  having  been  instructed  and 
furnished  with  full  powers  for  it  by  the  apostles  ?  But  this 
appearance  would  be  as  much  supported,  if  not  still  more  so, 
by  seeking  a  conference  with  the  pillars  of  the  church.  If 
Paul  had  wished  sedulously  to  avoid  everything  which  might 
fevour  such  an  appearance,  he  would  not  have  gone  at  all  to 
Jerusalem.  Only  one  supposition  remains,  that  Paul  did  not 
show  himself  openly,  but  merely  conferred  in  secret  with 
Peter,  on  accoimt  of  his  personal  safety,  in  order  to  defeat  the 
plots  of  his  embittered  enemies  among  the  Jews ;  and  that 
through  Peter  he  met  with  James  in  the  same  private  manner, 
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This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  Paul's  representation  in  tne 
passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  to  the  effect  that,  for 
fourteen  years  (or  eleven  years  after  this  journey)  he  had  been 
quite  unknown  by  sight  is  the  churches  in  Judea,  and  that 
they  had  only  heard  of  him  by  report.     But  this  would  lead 
us  to  explain  several  things  in  the 'narrative  of  the  Acts 
respecting  this  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  as  untrue/  since  in 
that  case  all  could  not  regard  the  account  that  Barnabas' 
introduced  Paul  to  the  apostles  in  general,   as  perfectly 
accurate,  since  Paul,  according  to  his  own  statement,  met  only 
with  Peter.'    If  Paul  at  that  time,  in  order  to  evade  the 
plots  of  the  Jews  embittered  against  him  for  his  apostasy,  had 
been  induced  to  remain  in  secret  with  Peter  without  showing 
himself  openly,  it  follows  that  the  report  of  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  his  character  must  have  already  been 
widely  spread  in  Jerusalem.     But  this  being  presupposed,  it 
cannot  be  admitted  that  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  were 
filled  with  mistrust  against  him,  nor  could  he  have  needed  the 
Mendly  offices  of  Barnabas  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the 
church.     It  is  also  highly  improbable,  ^at  the  conversion  of 
such  an  adversary,  which  was  accomplished,  too,  in  so  remark- 
able a  manner,  should  not  have  become  known  after  so  long 
an  interval  among  the  Christians  in  JBrusalem.     And  if  only 
such  a  concealed  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  be  admitted,  the 
disputations  between  him  and  the  Hellenists  could  not  have 
taken  place.     Certainly,  this  supposition  has  several  things  in 
its  favour,  and  admitting  it,  the  credibility  of  the  Acts  in 
all  essential  points  would  still  remain  unshaken.     From  this 
one  mistake,  that  the  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  instead  of 

'  Here  we  must  also  in  tmth  acknowledge  that  Baur's  doubts  are 
not  altogether  unfoundedi  although  we  cannot  acknowledge  the  decislyo 
tone  of  his  assertions  to  be  equally  well-founded,  and  at  all  events  can 
only  admit  an  accidental  error  of  tradition,  which  nowise  affects  the 
^neral  tmth  of  the  narration,  and  implies  no  designed  fabrication  for 
a  special  purpose. 

'  According  to  an  account  not  sufficiently  authenticated,  In  the 
Hypotyposes  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  Eusebius,  {Hist,  Eedea,  ii.  1,) 
Barnabas  had  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

'  Bat  this  erroneous  statement  involves  only  an  ignorance  of  parti- 
cular circumstances;  for  as  soon  as  it' was  known  that  Paul  had  made 
his  first  visit  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  without  an  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place,  the  assumption 
might  be  easily  made,  tiiat  he  was  then  introduced  to  the  apostles  in 
general. 

VOIi.  U.  H 
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a  private,  was  represented  as  a  public  one,  other  mistakes 
would  follow  without  occasioning  what  might  justly  be  called 
an  essential  deviation  from  historical  truth.  Meanwhile^ 
we  do  not  venture  to  maintain  this,  since  many  adjustmenta 
can  be  conceived  between  the  two  accounts,  according  to 
which  they  supply  ea<!h  other's  deficiencies. 

"  We  cannot  so  certainly  contradict  the  aaseftioii,  that 
Paul's  conversion  must  have  been  already  generally  known  in 
Jerusalem.  It  may  lessen  the  difficulty  if  we  consider  that 
the  young  man  Said  could  not  at  that  time  have  attained  to 
such  great  eminence,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  three 
years  after  his  conversion  had  been  spent  in  retirement 
in  Arabia,  and  that  his  return  ^aa  rendered  difficult  by 
political  occurrences — ^the  war  with  King  Aretas.  But  it  was 
also  possible,  that  Barnabas  aided  him  by  his  good  offices, 
though  they  might  not  be  required  for  the  precise  object 
of  removing  the  mistrust  of  the  believer^.  Bfe  might  have 
applied  to  him  as  to  a  Hellenist,  one  of  his  old  acqudntauces, 
and  through  him  have  been  introduced  to  Peter.  In  itself  it 
is  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  first  resort  to  those  Chris- 
tians who  stood  nearest  to  him  by  descent,  and  probably 
by  early  connexions.  Thus  it  might  easily  happen  that, 
although  he  had  not  yet  come  in  contact  with  the  whole 
Church,  he  had  had  intercourse  with  taany  Hellemsts,  and 
through  them  was  involved  in  those  disputations  which  led  to 
the  persecutions  {Afterwards  raised  against  him. 

"  But  in  reference  to  these  disputations  Of  Paul  With  the 
Hellenists,  questions  suggest  themselves  vrhicAi  we  must 
examine  before  we  proceed  any  further  with  the  consideration 
of  his  life  and  labours : — ^the  question,  whether  Paul  from  the 
beginning  occupied  that  peculiaF  point  of  view  which  he  held 
afterw^ds  on  the  opposition  between  the  Law  and  the 
Grospel,  and  in  accorcknce  with  this  had  resolved  to  present 
Christianity  to  the  Gentiles  in  its  independent  development, 
separate  from  Judaism,  or  whether  such  a  tendency  was  formed 
in  his  mind  by  the  opposition  his  preaching  met  with  from 
a  hostile  Judaism — the  question,  from  what  influences  the 
development  of  this  pecoliarly  Pauline  element  is  to  be 
deduced;  and  this  question,  again^  is  connected  with  the 
more  general  onC)  respecting  the  sources  to  which  Paul  wa^ 
indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  Christian  truth, 
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"  In  passing  over  from  tte  stand-point  of  Pharisaism,  it 
might  very  easily  happen  that  dependence  on  the  authority 
of  the  Mosaic  loLir  as  a  matter  of  perpetual  obKgation  would 
be  at  the  same  time  given  up.  This  might  happen  in  the 
instances  of  such  conversions  as  were  effected  in  the  way  of" 
ordinary  instrumentality.  But  it  was  altogether  different  with 
^ch  a  conversioti  as  Paul's,  which  was  not  brought  about  by 
any  such  instrumentality,  but  in  an  immediate  and  sudden 
manner  by  a  Violent  (jrisis.  Here  then  could  be  no  connecting 
link,  but  only  an  absolute  opposition.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  powerful  spirit  of  Paul,  disposed  to  meet  in  violent  oppo- 
sition, would  forsake  the  natural  course  of  development,  and  be 
impelled,  like  the  later  ultra-Paulinians,  to  a  direction  alto- 
gether hostile  to  Judaism. 

"  We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  influence  of  Hellenism 
on  a  man  who  iti  early  youth  had  been  trained  in  the  schools 
of  the  Pharisees,  cannot  here  be  taken  into  account.  In 
general,  we  must  not  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
liberal  spirit  was  universal  among  the  Hellenists.  If,  as 
appears  from  thilo's  writings,  this  was  not  the  case  even 
at  Aleiatidria,  where  the  Helieuic  element  of  culture  exerted 
the  greatest  influelice  and  power,  so  much  less  are  we  justified 
in  supposing  it  to  have  been  with  the  Hellenists  generally, 
among  whom  we  cannot  admit  the  predominance  of  the 
element  of  Grecian  culture  in  an  equal  degree.  It  was  what 
might  be  expected,  when  a  number  of  persons  had  devoted 
themselves  so  much  to  a  foreign  element  of  ctdture,  as 
to  become  estranged  from  the  Jewish,  that  others  would  be 
so  much  more  mistrustful  of  all  application  to  what  was 
Hellenic,  and  the  oppositicfn  to  the  abuse  of  freedom  would 
drive  them  more  violently  to  Unreason,  servitude  to  the 
letter,  and  illiberality.  As  we  find  among  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  three  parties,  we  might  expect  a  similar  variety  among 
the  Hellenistic  Jews.  The  family  of  Paul,  from  which  sprang 
the  pupil  of  Gamaliel,  was  probably  attached  rather  to  the 
more  contracted,  than  to  the  liberal  class.  Ananias,  the 
teacher  of  Paul,  when  he  professed  himself  a  Christian 
at  Damascus,  was  universally  respected  on  account  of  his 
legal  piety,  and  such  a  man  would  be  very  far  from  leading 
Paul  nearer  the  direction  which  the  apostle's  mind  afterwards 
took.     We  might  sooner  think  in  this  connexion  of  the 
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influence  of  the  liberal-minded  Christians,  such  as  proceeded 
from  the  midst  of  the  Hellenists  in  consequence  of  the 
impulse  given  by  Stephen,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  new 
ideas  called  forth  by  the  martyr  Stephen;  but  we  do  not 
know,  whether  Paul  soon  after  his  conversion  came  into 
a  social  circle  where  influences  of  this  kind  would  act  upon 
him,  and  at  all  events  we  have  no  proof  of  it.  But  even 
apart  from  the  Divine  element,  if  we  only  consider  the  great 
originality  of  Paul's  mind,  we  must  not  attribute  too  much 
to  determining  influences  from  without  on  such  a  man. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  con- 
version, in  which  the  Divine  element  so  powerfully  pre- 
dominated, by  which,  in  virtue  of  that  immediate  communica- 
tion with  Christ,  he  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the  other 
apostles.  Hence  also  that  Christian  originality  which 
marked  the  apostles  in  consequence  of  their  personal  con- 
nexion with  Christ,  must  be  also  ascribed  to  him,  if  to  any 
one.  And  that  it  was  so  he  testifies,  declaring  that  he 
received  the  Gospel  not  from  men,  nor  was  instructed  in  it  by 
men,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  as  soon 
as  God  had  revealed  his  Son  in  him  that  he  might  publish 
him  among  the  Crentiles,  he  at  once  sought  not  human 
counsel,  nor-  visited  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  but  betook 
himself  to  a  spot  the  fruiihest  from  all  such  instruction,  wh^e 
he  must  derive  all  his  knowledge  from  an  entirely  different 
source. 

"  In  order  rightly  to  imderstand  the  whole  force  and  mean- 
ing of  Paul's  expressions  relative  to  that  internal  transaction 
of  which  he  alone  could  testify,  we  must  first  of  all  imder- 
stand what  he  means  by  the  term  awoKd\v\piQ.  Everything 
good  and  true  must  be  finally  traced  back  to  the  Father 
of  lights,  from  whom  all  light  beams  forth  for  the  spiritual 
world;  his  revelation  in  all  must  be  acknowledged ;  and  especi- 
ally is  this  idea  appHcable  to  all  that  is  original  and  immediate 
in  the  consciousness,  where  from  the  hidden  depths  of  the 
spirit,  by  virtue  of  the  root  of  our  existence  in  God,  the  light 
of  new  creative  ideas  springs  up  in  the  souL  Thus,  if  Paul 
had  not  more  distinctly  defined  the  idea  of  revelation,  we 
might  say  that  from  the  stand-point  of  religious  intuition, 
looking  only  at  the  Divine  causality,  and  not  regarding 
natunvl  instrumentality,  he  had  derived  from  Divine  revela* 
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tion  what  proceeded  from  within  by  the  development  of 
reason.  But  if  Paul  knew  this  idea  of  revelation  in  a 
general  sense,  and  expressly  distinguished  from  it  another 
more  limited  idea,  then  we  must  reject  the  supposition  that 
he  only  by  a  peculiarity  of  religious  dialect  called  that  revela- 
tion which  from  another  point  of  view  might  be  otherwise 
named.  He  had  in  &ct  a  peculiar  word  to  designate  that 
general  idea  of  revelation  which  apphes  to  all  consciousness  of 
religious  and  moral  truth,  to  which  the  mind  is  led  by  the 
contemplation  of  creation,  or  by  entering  into  itself,  by  con- 
science and  reason  ;  the  word  (^avepovv,  which  he  uses  for  this 
purpose  in  the  weU-known  passages  in  the  first  chapters  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  when  he  speaks  of  what  can  be 
known  neither  from  the  contemplation  of  creation,  nor  from 
the  existence  of  reason  or  conscience,  but  only  by  a  com- 
munication of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  differing  from  all  these,  and 
newly  imparted,  he  uses  the  word  aVoicaXwVrctv.  Paul,  it  is 
true,  also  uses  the  more  general  designation,  the  word  ^pavepovy, 
for  that  which  cannot  be  known  by  the  natural  medium ;  but 
no  passage  can  be  pointed  out,  in  which  the  word  diroKa- 
XinrrccF  is  used  in  the  more  general  sense. 

"  Tholuck,  indeed,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  72,  has  appealed  to  Phil.  iii.  15, 
as  a  passage  to  which  this  construction  of  the  idea  will  not 
apply.  And,  certainly,  there  is  soine  truth  at  the  basis  of 
what  he  says.  No  doubt,  Paul  in  those  words  was  not 
thinking  merely  of  such  an  advance  of  insight  into  Christian 
truth  as  proceeds  from  an  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  but  instrumentality  by  a  process  of  thought  animated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  excluded.  There  is,  without  doubt, 
in  these  words,  a  reference,  not  merely  to  new  knowledge, 
such  as  must  be  communicated  at  once  by  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  they  rather  suggest  that  Christians  who  are 
still  immature  ought  to  learn  more  thoroughly,  and  better 
onderstand,  the  contents  of  the  Christian  truth  already  com- 
municated to  them,  by  further  meditation  carried  on  in  the 
divine  illumination  which  they  have  already  received,  or  more 
fully  animated  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose  organs  they  have 
become;  as,  for  instance,  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Law,  and  the*  consequences  developed  from  faith  in  the 
justification  obtained  through  Christ     But  still  the  word 
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aTToicdkvirTeiv  here  retaing  its  fundamental  meaning,  inasmuch 
as  the  insight  spoken  of,  does  not  proceed  from  natural  reason, 
but  is  obtained  only  by  the  new  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Here  also  there  is  an  Ulustration  of  the  difference  between 
the  words  ^avepovv  and  dwoKaXvirreiv. — Only  Paul  does  not 
distinguish  here  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the 
soul,  by  which,  first  of  all,  in  an  immediate  manner,  by  means 
of  a  divine  light  rising  upon  it,  it  is  led  to  the  consciousness 
of  such  truths  as  could  not  be  known  by  imassisted,  natur^ 
reason — and  the  further  development  of  these  truths  when 
once  introduced  into  the  consciousness,  by  the  power  of  refleo* 
tion  exercised  upon  them  while  animated  and  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  Still  the  divine  light  is  always  to  be  di^inguished 
from  the  natural  reason^  into  which  it  enters  as  something 
new — ^the  fountain  whence  all  is  drawn>  whether  the  origipal 
and  the  immediate  of  Divine  communications  is  intended,  or 
the  further  development  and  elaboration  of  the  ori^inal,^ — and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reason,  either  in  its  simple  reoeptivity, 
or  in  its  self-activity  as  an  corgan  to  be  worked  ftcioordiug  to 
the  peculiar  laws  of  its  nature,  but  ^ways  as  an  org^  fix  the 
higher  factor,  the  revealing  or  animating  Holy  Sjaiit.  ^ow^ 
inasmuch  as  ev^ything  is  to  be  traced  back  to  this,  which^ 
without  its  aid,  could  not  be  effected  by  the  unassisted  reason, 
the  use  of  cbroicaXvTTuv  in  its  meaning  as  opposed  to  ^vtpt^p 
is  suitable.  And  we  can  only  distinguish  in  the  ^application 
of  this  idea,  which  always  retains  its  own  peculiar  meaning, 
the  wider  and  the  limited  use  of  it — the  latter,  when  the  sub- 
ject ^oken  oi  is  the  original,  creative  operation  of  the  Divipe 
Spirit,  by  which  the  knowledge  of  things  hitherto  hidden,  is 
imparted ;  the  <i]roicdXt/i//ic  in  such  a  sense  as  is  essential  to  the 
charisma  of  prophecy. 

'^  It  is,  therefcore,  plain,  that  when  Paul  attributes  all  bis 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth  to  avoicoXvi/zci,  he  traces  every- 
thing back  to  an  internal  Divine  causality.  But  here  the 
question  arises,  whether  in  reference  to  all  which  Paul  knew 
of  the  life,  the  ministry,  the  disoomrses  and  commands  of 
Christ,  all  other  sources  of  knowledge  w^re  excluded*  and 
only  this  one  left.  In  this  case  a  supernatural  oommimica- 
tion  would  have  occupied  in  him  the  place  of  all  other  OGm- 
munications  through  natural  human  instrumentality, 

'*  But  it  contradicts  all  analogy  in  the  mode  of  1^  Spirit's 
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opemtions  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  in  the    propagation  of    Christianity,   that   what   was 
matter  of  historiW  tradition,  should  be  conveyed  into  the 
ccmsciousQess  by  a  supernatural  revelation,  independent  of  this 
historical  connexion.    The  office  of  the  Spirit,  of  whom  Christ 
says  that  he  fiiiall  take  of  his  own,  and  bring  to  remembrance 
what  he  himself  had  spoken  on  earth,  was  not  first  of  all  to 
create  a  tradition  of  Christ's  words  independent  of  this 
remembraaoe.     It  is  per^sctly  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
Christ  communicated  to  Paul,  in  special  visions,  what  he  had 
spoken  an<|  commanded  on  earth.    And  it  is  by  no  means 
in  contradjotion  to  Paul's  asserted  independence  in  his  apo- 
(^lic  vocation,  that  he  obtained  the  historical  materials  of 
Christ's  life  and  doctrine  from  the  natural  source,  common 
to  all,  of  tmdition.     It  was  in  this  connexion  enough,  and 
the  only  important  point,  that   in   the  imderstanding  pf 
the  trudh  a^nmmced  by  Christ,  a^d  knowledge  of  its  nature, 
he  was  dependent  on  no  human  instruction,  but  drew  every- 
tiiing  from  the  inward  revelation  of  Christ,  from  the  light  of' 
tiie  Mclj  Spirit.     This  Spirit,  who  toofc  of  the  things  of 
Christ,  and  brou^t  to  remembrance  what  he  had  said,  per- 
formed tii@  same  office  for  him  as  for  the  other  Apostles.    On 
all  ocoafiions  wheQ  Paul  quotes  the  words  or  commands  or 
Christ,  he  ^>eQj£s  in  a  manner  that  leads  us  to  think  of  no 
other  source  of  knowledge  than  that  of  tradition.     So  where 
be  mentions  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  he  would  have 
^qpressed  himself  quite  diffisrently,  if  the  details  of  that  insti- 
tution had  been  made  known  to  him  by  an  immediate  revela- 
tion from  the  liprd.     He  would,  no  doubt,  have  given  quite  a 
di^rent  turn  to  the  expressi(His,  indicating  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  informed  of  it." 

P.  95, 1. 6,  after  "  himself,"  add,  "Where  Paul,  in  his  epistles, 
speaks  of  the  imitation  of  Christ,  he  speaiks  as  if  a  distinct 
historical  image  of  the  Saviour  was  well  known  throughout 
the  Church ;  and  taking  everything  together,  we  are  justified 
in  6U{^>06ing  that  he  imde  use  of  an  original  historicsd  record 
respecting  Christ's  ministry  in  his  addresses  as  a  point  of  con- 
nexion for  his  instructions,  which  shorter  record  fell  into 
oblivion  when  the  canonical  gospels  bad  attained  to  general 
notoriety  and  repute. 
«  We  may  also  admit,  that  Paul,  making  use  of  such  historical 
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materials,  learned  to  understand  and  develop  from  the  same 
the  substance  of  Christ's  discourses  and  the  import  of  the 
transactions  of  his  life,  the  substance  of  the  truth  revealed  by 
Christ,  through  the  peculiar  commimications  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  which  we  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of  d7roKa\v\peic, 
and  through  his  peculiar  mental  activity  animated  by  the 
same  Spirit  from  whom  these  original  movements  proceeded. 
By  these  means  he  developed  still  farther,  according  to  the 
deductions  they  offered,  and  in  relation  to  liie  controversies  of 
his  times,  the  truths  which  had  been  mtroduced  into  his  con- 
sciousness by  those  d7roica\i;v//f*c-  The  manner  in  which  he 
accompHshed  this  was  determmed  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
himsel?  had  been  converted,  and  byL  dialectic  cast  of  mind, 
as  it  had  been  developed  in  the  Pharisaic  school.  And  thus 
we  can  make  it  very  evident  to  ourselves,  how  so  many  deep 
truths  expressed  by  him,  (as,  for  example,  on  the  relation  of 
the  Law  to  the  Gospel,)  unfolded  themselves  to  him  from 
a  pregnant  hint  given  by  Christ  himself. 

"  If,  therefore,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Paul's  views  respecting*  the  relation  between  the 
Law  and  the  Grospel  were  early  developed  in  his  mind,  we  can 
at  once  accoimt  for  his  being  induced  in  his  disputes  with  the 
Hellenists  to  exhibit  this  side  of  evangelical  truth  more  freely, 
and  thus  to  excite  still  more  the  anger  of  the  Jews.  On  the 
other  hand,"  &c.  (P.  98, 1.  2.) 

P.  99, 1.  18,  "  Barnabas,"  (note.)  When  Baur,  in  the  work 
already  quoted,  p.  40,  casts  a  doubt  on  this  mission  of  Bar- 
nabas from  Jerusalem,  and  thinks  that  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  Hellenists  occasioned  by  the  persecution  raised  against 
Stephen,  he  had  sought  to  form  an  independent  sphere  of 
action  out  of  Jerusalem,  this  is  only  a  specimen  of  those  ar- 
bitrary  conclusions  and  combinations  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  fects  by  Dr.  Baur,  of  which  we  have  pointed  out  the 
futility. 

P.  100, 1.  8,  "  founder,"  (note.)  When  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  great  influence  Of  the  Latin  language,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  government  in  this  chief  city  of  Roman  Asia,  we 
shall  certainly  find  no  ground  in  the  Latin  form  of  the  name 
to  doubt,  with  Baiu:  (p.  90),  the  truth  of  this  accoimt  of  its 
origin,  and  to  find  in  it  an  anachronism. 

P.  105,  L  8,  after  "it"  add,  "  At  all  events,  if  we  admit  that 
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Paul  took  such  a  journey,  we  must  consider  it  as  one  not 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  as  the 
second  of  the  journeys  which  he  made  to  Jerusalem,  after  his 
conversion.  But  it  may  be  asked,  whether  this  journey  of 
Paul's  is  on  the  whole  sufficiently  accredited  1  its  not  being 
mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  excites  strong  doubts.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought 
possible  that  in  nimibering  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem  up  to  a 
certain  time,  this  journey  was  passed  over  as  not  very  impor- 
tant, or  that  at  the  instant  of  writing  he  did  not  happen  to 
think  of  it.  Still  we  cannot  consider  this  as  at  all  probable. 
Paul  certainly  so  expresses  himself  that  we  cannot  attach  any 
other  meaning  to  his  words  than,  that  after  that  short  stay  of 
fourteen  days  in  Jerusalem,  he  had  not  been  there  till  that 
journey  which  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Church;  hence  he  could  say  that  he  had  continued  person- 
ally unknown  to  the  Churches  in  Judea — that  they  had  only 
heard  by  report  of  the  labours  of  him  who  had  once  been  a 
persecutor.  And  what  conclusion  must  we  draw  from  this, 
relative  to  the  account  in  ^he  Acts  ?  Nothing  more  than 
that  the  tradition  which  Luke  followed,  and  which  imited 
Paul  and  Barnabas  in  their  laboiu:s  at  this  period,  joined  them 
here  together,  although  for  some  reason  this  was  an  exception ; 
or  Paul  might  have  been  chosen  as  a  delegate,  but  some  un- 
known circumstance  might  have  prevented  his  taking  the 
journey.  At  least,  we  can  more  easily  admit  an  oversight 
here,  than  resolve  to  do  violence  to  Paid's  own  declaration." 

iNote.)  "  I  agree  here,  as  in  most  points,  with  Bleek  ;  see  his 
Seitrdge  zur  Mvangelien-Xritih,  Berlin,  1 84  6,  p.  55 ;  a  work  that 
contains  the  results  of  an  unprejudiced,  profoimd  and  cautious 
criticism ;  from  this  writer,  indeed,  no  other  could  be  expected." 
P.  107,  note  1,  add, "  Baur  (p.  94)  objects  to  the  use  I 
here  make  of  this  work  of  Lucian's,  because  it  is  evident,  he 
Bays,  that  in  this  discourse  he  was  not  describing  an  historical 
person,  but  only  intended  to  paint  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Certainly,  we  do  not  appeal  to  Lucian's  work  as  a  sure 
source  of  historical  information,  but  can  only  suppose  a 
groundwork  of  special  historical  truth,  which  Lucian  fills  up 
for  the  object  he  had  in  view.  But  this  decides  nothing  against 
my  use  of  it.  If  Lucian  gives  the  manners  of  his  times,  the 
traits  must  be  borrowed  from  the  life^  and  hence,  we  can  make 
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use  of  his  work  a  proof  that  the  narrative  mider  our  conside- 
ration  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the 
times  to  which  it  belongs/' 

P.  108jl.  16,  "discourse,"  (note.)  Baur  maintains  that 
this  discourse  bears  the  marks  of  an  artificial  composition;  that 
the  greater  part  is  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  iiie  discourses  of 
Peter,  already  reported  in  the  Acts,  and  wily 'at  the  close* 
a  Paidine  turn  of  expression  is  brought  in,  a  foreign  ekment, 
not  at  ajl  suited  to  the  whole.  We  very  readily  grant  that  we 
haye  no  exact  and  complete  report  of  Paul's  discourse,  aod  tha4; 
we  should  have  recognised  more  of  what  is  peculiarly  Pauline^ 
if  the  discourse  had  come  down  to  us  in  its  original  fcmn.  Yet 
we  cannot  assent  to  what  Baur  says  about  the  comppdtion  ; 
but  we  think  that  here  may  be  discerned  the  genuine  main 
features  of  the  discourse  delivered  by  Paul,  "^Iq  find  here  a 
combination  of  the  peculiarly  Pauline  as  it  appears  in  the  doo 
trine  of  Justification,  with  what,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  formed  the  common  type  in  allapologetical  discourses  of 
the  apostles  when  addressing  Jews.  The  references  to  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Theocratic  people  and  to  th^  Mei^ 
sianic  element  must  naturally  be  prominent  at  all  times.  The 
adducing  of  Christ's  resurrection  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 
agency  belongs  also  to  the  common  foundation  of  the  Christian 
testimony,  and  is  brought  forward  not  less  in  the  Epistles  of 
Paul.  As  Paul  was  speaking  to  persons  who  for  the  first  time 
were  invited  to  the  Faith,  he  would  naturally  express  himself 
otherwise  than  in  his  epistles  addressed  to  believing  Chris- 
tians. In  such  a  discourse  the  resurrection  of  Christ  waa 
necessarily  introduced  a3  a  practical  divine  credential  for 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  ;  a  credential  also  for  what  he  had 
effected  by  his  sufiferipgs  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  If  this 
kind  of  composition  is  to  be  set  down  as  unpauline,  then 
Bomans  iv.  25,  must  be  also  unpanl^e.  See  Schleiermacher's 
Einleitung  in  das  nme  Teutament,  p.  37 5, 

p.  109,  L  S  of  note  1,  instead  qf  "  vdvTwv,  to  refer,"  read 
"  irdpTi^r,  led  him  to  refer." 

P.  Ill,  note  4,  after  "nature,''  (p.  112,)  ad4,  "What 
Baur  says  (p.  95)  in  his  note  on  these  words,  induces  me  to 
add  a  few  words  to  justify  my  reniiarks.  He  finds  feidt  with 
the  first  words  as  giving  '  a  very  unworthy  view  of  JChris- 
tianity — since  it  must  follow  that  miracles  balqig  so  essentially 
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io  Christianity  that  wherever  it  is  not  accompanied  hy  such 
acts,  it  does  not  manifest  its  divine  life-power.  And  since,  con- 
fessedly, no  such  wonders  take  place  now,  Christianity  must 
have  been  Long  devoid  of  vitality.'     But  this  can  have  been 
written  only  in  consequence  of  a  palpable  distortion  of  my  lan- 
guage, though  not  intentionally ;  for  such  a  distortion  might 
easUy  take  place  without  design,  by  mteijareting  what  I  have 
said,  from  a  foreign  stand-point.     Of  divine  powers  in  Chris- 
tianity persons  speak  in  one  sense  from  a  supernaturalist 
p(»ntofvipw>  and  in  another  sense  from  a  rationalist  stand- 
point that  denies  the  supernatural,  whether  it  be  a  Bationalism 
onmected  with  a  deistical  or  pantheistical  view  of  the  Uni- 
verse, which  with  reckless  consequentness  goes  to  the  length 
of  denying  everything  supersensual  or  connected  with  a  friti^re 
life,  or  an  inconsequent  Bationalism,  which  still  leaves  some- 
thing supersensual  and  beyond  the  present  life.     If  by  the 
divine  powers  of  Christianity  we  imderstand  something  specific 
and  peculiar,  not  proceeding  from  the  regular  development  of 
human  nature,  someth)jig  new,  in  a  true  sense  supernatural, 
which  is  introduced  through  the  supernatural  event  of  the  ap- 
feaxmce  of  Christ  and  his  whole  work — then  from  such  a  point 
otrieWt  ^hat  we  call  miracle  will  appear  as  the  sign  correspond- 
ing to  this  supernatural  principle  on  its  introduction  into  the 
natunQ  development  of  mankind;  an  operation  akin  to  this 
causality.     And  it  can  with  perfect  justice  be  said,  that  who- 
ever finds  himself  on  this  stand-^oint  of  contemplation,  who- 
ever acknowledges  the  Scriptnral  Christ  in  his  true  super- 
naturality,  has  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case  itself  for 
not  acknowledging  a  miracle  involved  in  a  transaction  con- 
nected with  the  firat  development  of  Christianity.    And  it  is 
hy  no  means  ^iffirmed  that  this  supernatural  divine  power 
having  once  entered  into  the  life  of  Humanity,  must  always 
he  accompanied  by  sn^h  miracles.    Bather,  we  consider  it  as 
belonging  to  the  law  or  the  development  of  this  divine  power 
in  the  human  race,  tliat  after  it  has  once  adapted  itself  to  the 
natural  development  of  humanity,  these  outward  marks  of  the 
Bupmiatural  will  retire.     But  what  Christianity  has  effected 
ml  continues  to  effect  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  transfor- 
mation of  the  world — ^we  recognise  as  something  proceeding 
torn  the  same  divine  power  indwelling  in  Christianity  and 
identical  with  this  miraculous  element.    But  the  case  is  alto- 
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getber  different,  when  by  *tbe  divine  power  of  Cbristianity* 
notbing  more  is  understood  tban  an  excitement  of  tbe  powers 
already  lying  in  buman  nature  tbrougb  tbe  impulse  given  by 
Cbrist,  in  no  otber  sense  tban  we  may  speak  of  tbe  excitement 
of  bigber  powers  in  bumanity  by  the  movement  called  forth 
by  any  eminent  man  tbrougb  bis  influence  on  society,  or  in 
no  other  sense  than  as  we  speak  of  a  divine  power  iu  all 
the  manifestations  of  Truth  and  Goodness. 

"But  as  to  tbe  second  part  of  this  note,  it  stands  in  no  con- 
tradiction to  tbe  idea  of  a  miracle  as  I  have  represented  it. 
It  would  only  aflect  such  an  idea  of  a  miracle  as  Dr.  Baur 
has  erroneoi^y  attributed  to  me  and  tbe  advocates  of  tbe 
supematurabst  point  of  view,  which  be  considers  tbe  only 
consequential  one,  viewing  tbe  subject  from  bis  stand- 
point of  thorough  consequential  NaturaUsm  or  Pantheism; 
but  against  which  I  have  often  sufl&ciently  guarded  myself 
both  in  this  work  and  in  tbe  Life  of  Jesus.  It  is  by  no 
means  asserted  in  these  words,  as  Baur's  interpretation  of 
them  would  imply,  that  the  miracle  could  be  denied  only 
from  the  stand-point  of  a  mechanical  view  of  nature, 
which  certainly  would  be  an  unfounded  and  unjust  assertion. 
There  is  a  certain  denial  of  miracles,  (which  is  not  to  be  said 
of  every  denial,)  and  so  there  is  a  certain  mode  of  asserting 
miracles,  which  proceeds  from  a,  mechanical  view  of  nature. 
These  words  do  not,  indeed,  commend  the  miracle  to  tbe 
stand-point  of  a  contemplation  of  nature,  which  is  not 
absolutely  mechanical,  to  prove  its  possibibty;  but  they  only 
refer  to  it  so  far  that  from  the  stand-point  of  a  deeper 
living  conception  of  nature,  there  is  no  cause  to  set  oneself 
beforehand  against  many  immediate  operations  which  are 
analogous  to  what  we  term  miracles;  that  from  this  stand- 
point we  cannot  so  easily  permit  ourselves  to  pass  sentence  on 
uncommon  occurrences,  as  if  they  mere  absolute  impossi- 
bilities. I  have  written  this  by  way  of  explanation  for  tbe 
advocates  of  another  stand-point,  as  &r  as  freedom  from 
prejudice,  the  love  of  truth,  and  rectitude  can  receive  such 
an  explanation.  Whoever  knows  bow  to  estimate  scientific 
character,  even  with  opposite  convictions,  will  not  be  disposed, 
with  Dr.  Baur,  to  describe  me  as  one  who  only  uses  tbe 
weapons  of  a  vulgar  controversialist." 

P.  112,  note  1;  add,  "Although  I  am  very  &r  from  con- 
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fimnding  this  (the  Apostolic)  age  with  the  Homeric,  I  can  by 
no  means  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Baur's  assertion, 
that  at  this  time,  among  the  uninstructed  people,  there  might 
be  a  belief  in  demoniacal  and  goetic  operations,  but  not  in 
new  appearances  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  this  accoimt  of  the 
Ljcaonians  must  be  unhistoricaL" 

P.  112, 1.  8,  "ferment,"  (note.)  When  Baur  says  against 
these  words,  that  the  religious  ferment  rather  excited  doubt 
and  unbelief,  we  must  reply,  that  in  times  of  such  ferment, 
heterogeneous  elements  are  wont  to  come  together,  fanaticism, 
saperstition,  and  unbeHef,  which  Baur  himself,  as  is  evident 
from  his  own  expressions,  must  acknowledge;  but  then  no 
ground  is  left  for  di^utmg  what  I  said. 

P.  113,  L  26,  after  "Paul"  add,  «  And  this  transition  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  a  reverence  which  beheld 
beings  of  a  higher  order  in  the  apostles,  to  rage  against  them 
as  enemies  of  the  gods,  in  such  a  popular  assembly,  who  by 
instantaneous  excitement  were  soon  driven  from  one  impres- 
mm.  to  its  opposite,  cannot  be  regarded  as  surprising." 

P.  115,  after  the  paragraph  ending  "among  the  heathen," 
cdd,  "  It  was  a  principal  object  with  Paul,  to  explain  to  the 
apostles  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
publish  the  Gospel  among  the  Crentiles,  and  to  obtain  frem 
them  an  acknowledgment  of  his  apostolic  ministry  as  not  a 
vain  one.  This  must  certainly  have  been  to  him  a  point  of 
the  first  importance.  If  the  apostles  and  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  (who  stood  next  to  them,  and  had  the  greatest 
influence  m  the  Jewish  Church,)  were  disposed  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  him,  their  influence  would  have  a  great  eflect,  and 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  a  division  in  the  church.  li^  on 
the  other  hand,  they  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  him, 
all  conferences  with  any  other  parties  would  be  useless.  Yet 
this  would  not  prevent  Paul  from  acting  as  a  delegate  from 
one  church  to  the  other. 

"  If  we  learn  from  the  account  in  the  Acts  that  public  con- 
ferences were  held,  yet  we  must  presume  that  these  were  not 
tiie  first,  but  that  Paul  first  of  all  explained  himself  in  private 
to  the  apostles,  before  whom  he  could  express  himself  with- 
out reserve  on  every  topic,  prior  to  his  bringing  forward 
tbe  subject  in  an  assembly  consisting  of  such  heterogeneous 
2Qaterial&     We  must  necessarily  presuppose  that  he  assured 
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himself  of  perfect  agreement  with  the  apostles  before  he 
would  venture  to  risk  the  issue  of  such  a  public  council. 
But  if  we  set  out  with  that  private  conference  between  Paul 
and  the  apostles,  we  are  certainly  justified  In  concluding  that 
this  could  not  be  considered  as  sufficient,  but  that  it  would 
be  attempted  to  bring  the  church  in  which  so  much  that  was 
JewisH  predominated,  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  points 
agreed  tipon  h^  Paul  and  the  apostles ;  and  ttiis  could  be 
done  only  by  public  conferences.  Thus  we  must  maintain 
that  the  account  in  the  Acts  and  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  do  not  contradict  each  other ;  indeed,  so  far  froin. 
that  being  the  case,  if  we  had  only  one  representation,  tre' 
should  be  led  to  fill  it  up  with  the  substance  of  the  other,  by- 
tracing  ihe  pragmatic  historical  connexion.  *  Paul,  therefbte, 
first  of  ail,  applied  himself  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  tfoHn, 
and  to  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  To  them  he  explained, 
how  he  had  been  accustomed  to  publish  the  Gospel  among 
the  heathen,  and  described  to  them  the  success  of  his  ministry 
— ^what  God  had  effected  by  him  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles^  how  God  himself  had  thus  accredited  his  method  as 
the  right  otie.  And  the  apostles,  prepared  by  what  had 
already  taken  place,*  acknowledged  that  God,  who  had  called 
Peter  to  publish  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews,*  and  also 

*  I  cannot  comprehend  how  Baur  (p.  116)  can  find  fault  with  such  an 
adjustment,  which  appears  to  me  absolutely  necessary,  as  uncritical  and 
arbitrary,  l^hat  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  tne  Galatians  says  nothing  of 
a  public  discussicm,  is  not  surprising ;  for  he  brings  forward  what  for 
him  was  the  most  important  point,  in  coiubating  with  bis  opponents, 
who  wished  to  make  the  authority  of  the  Palestinian  apostles  and  of 
James  absolute.  But  those  public  discussions  and  their  result  he  could 
t^e  for  granted,  as  ir ell  known.  They  were  not  of  so  much  consequence 
to  him,  as  the  acknowledgment  of  his  independent  call  from  heaven  to 
publish  the  Gospel.  The  phrase  Kai^  lUlw  B^  roTs  doKovtri  is  certainly 
nothing  inore  than  a  designation  for  what  had  before  been  left  indefi- 
nite, and  it  must  be  granted  Dr.  Baur,  that  nothing  more  can  be  drawn 
from  it  with  certainty ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  there  was  a  reference 
in  the  apostle's  mind  to  what  had  taken  place  ^fJUKr(<^ 

'  We  believe  that  it  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  aboye,  that  th6 
preceding  developments,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts,  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  offer  no  contradiction  to  what 
now  took  place. 

'  Peter,  as  the  person  who  from  the  first  had  been  most  active  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  here  makes  the  principal  figure ;  James's  vocation 
was  confined  to  the  internal  guidance  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  That 
Peter  was  preeminently  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  is  quite  con- 
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bMtowed  on  Paul  the  power  to  labour  for  the  Gospel  among 
the  Gentiles.  They  agreed  with  him,  that  they  and  Paid 
fihodld  eaoh  <k>titiime  to  labour  in  their  respective  spheres,  on 
&e  sole  condition  that  the  new  churches  among  the  Gentiles 
ibodld  ^Te  a  pledge  of  their  common  fidth  with  the  primitiye 
C^nreh  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  gratitude  to  the  persons  from 
iflioffi  they  had  reoeiyed  the  Gospel,  by  contributing  towards 
i^  itfmporal  necessities  of  the  poor  among  ^em.  What 
hftd  been  now  expressed  on  both  sides  ?  That  the  Gentiles 
AcfM.  not  be  stilj6ot  to  the  pressure  of  Judaism,  but  with 
theto  eterythii^  should  depend  on  &ith  in  the  Redeemer; 
that  6n  the  othet  hand,  the  Jewish  Christians  should  not 
be  eompelled  to  renounce  at  once  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion corresponding  to  their  popular  theocratic  stand-point 
ibonded  in  theiJ*  historical  development  How  easily  might 
Tools  tfdent  spirit^  in  his  sseal  for  the  fundamental  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  which  to  him  were  most  important,  haye  been 
hurried  along  to  ^uire  from  the  believing  Jews,  that  they 
should  place  themseltes  6n  a  level  with  the  Gentiles  in  a 
ronniidfltion  of  everything  Jewish.  If  they  really  acknow- 
ledged that  nothing  more  was  required  foi^  the  justification  of 
iftan  than  faith  in  i^  Bedeemer,  iHthont  the  works  of  the 
Law^  it  Would  appear  a  necessary  consequence,  that  they 
dioold  ghre  &  jMcticel  proof  of  their  assent  by  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Law,  Their  adherence  to  the  observance  of 
the  Law  appeared  at  variance  with  this  beHef ;  it  was  a  prac- 
6eA  confirmation  of  the  opposite  conviction.  Paul  might 
ettily  hdve  tsdcen  this  view  of  the  subject.  And  on  the  olher 
hand,  how  easily  could  the  Palestinian  apostles,  who  had  been 
aecifiBtoined  to  connect  the  new  sprit  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
old  Jewish  form  of  life,  have  been  induced  to  consider  as 
iasepafable  What  had  been  mingled  in  their  own  conceptions 
and  practice,  especially  since  Christ  himself  had  in  all  things 
pbsefved  the  Law.  What  an  impression  might  the  sight  of  a 
heathen,  living  altogether  in  a  Gentile  manner,  make  at  once 
on  a  Jamed  who  probably  had  never  left  Jerusalem,  and  had 
Itred  from  his  youth  up  in  the  strict  observance  of  the  Law ! 

nsteni  with  Ms  having  been  once  and  again  called  to  extend  his  min- 
istry to  the  Gentiles ;  and  equally  bo  was  it  consistent  with  PauVs  beipg 
the  apostle  of  the  nncircnmcision,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportunities 
hi  uA  of  eonverting  individuals  among  the  Jews.   Bom.  zL  14^ 
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And  was  such  an  one  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  member  of  the 
same  religious  community,  as  an  equally  privileged  brother  in 
the  faith  ?  In  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  on  this  occasion, 
we  are  struck  with  the  combination  of  genuine  liberality  of 
mind  and  wisdom;  how  each  side  retained  their  own  stand- 
point, indicated  by  history,  and  yet  both  renounced  it,  and 
raised  themselves  to  the  fellowship  of  a  higher  unity,  founded 
on  the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  by  which  all  their  contracted 
individuality  was  abandoned  In  the  conviction  that  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  the  only  necessary  and  all-sufficient 
means  of  justification  and  sanctification,  the  Palestinian 
apostles  must  have  agreed  with  Paul.  Otherwise  they  would 
not  have  granted  that  this  without  the  Mosaic  Law,  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  Gentiles  fellow-members  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  same  must  also  apply  to  the  Jews,  or  we  must  admit 
that  in  their  opinion,  the  Jews  who  observed  the  Mosaic  Law 
would  have  some  preeminence  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
But  of  such  an  opinion  we  find  no  trace.  On  both  sides 
there  was  an  acknowledgment  of  equal  Messianic  rights  to 
behoving  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Nothing,  therefore,  prevented 
the  union  of  both  in  one  body.  Either  they  followed  in  their 
practice  such  principles  as  they  had  developed  into  clear 
consciousnesfif,  or  they  followed  the  pressure  of  history,  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  being  clearly  conscious  of  the 
principles  which  formed  the  rational  ground  of  their  conduct. 
In  the  first  case  they  followed  the  principles  which  Paul 
expressed  when  he  said,  ^  that  to  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew,' 
(1  Cor.  ix.  20,)  in  order  to  gain  the  Jews  to  the  Gospel ;  or, 
*Let  every  man,  wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide  with 
God.'  (1  Cor.  viL  24.)  Two  principles  form  the  basis  of 
these  words ;  first,  that  a  man  without  giving  up  anything  of 
his  inward  freedom  must  accommodate  himself  outwardly  to 
the  stand-point  of  the  Jews,  in  order  to  gain  them  so  much 
more  easily  to  the  faith;  and  secondly,  that  no  one  should 
withdraw  arbitrarily  from  the  stand-point  on  which  he  has 
been  placed  by  historical  development.  Whoever  had  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith,  being  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
people,  was  required  to  make  no  external  alteration,  but 
might  expect  that  by  the  power  of  the  new  Christian  spirit 
everything  would  be  transformed  by  an  internal  change,  or 
by  the  great  developments 'in  the  world's  history, — such,  for 
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instance,  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, — ^the  judgment  on 
the  corrupt  Theocracy,  the  dissolution  of  outward  Judaism, 
would  be  brought  about.  But  in  the  second  place,  it  was 
admitted  that  many  who  felt  themselves  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  the  Gentiles, 
as  shown  in  their  agreeing  in  the  fundamental  position  of  the 
alone  justifying  power  of  feith — still,  without  giving  them- 
selyes  a  clear  account  of  the  reason,  could  not  resolve  to  give 
up  the  outward  Judaism,  from  which  the  whole  of  their  reli- 
gious development  had  proceeded;  for  in  religion,  to  put  away 
the  outward,  which  has  grown  up  intertwined  with  so  many 
devotional  feelings,  is  always  a  most  difficult  task  ;  and  this 
was  more  especially  the  case  in  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
Judaism,  since  in  the  latter  so  many  things  might  be 
spirituahsed  in  the  Christian.  Thus  a  James  might  find 
it  very  difficult  to  resolve  to  renounce  altogether  the  out- 
ward observances  of  Judaism.  It  was  otherwise,  as  appears 
from  what  we  have  already  said,  with  the  apostle  Peter.  At 
all  events,  we  can  find  in  the  conduct  of  the  elder  apostles 
nothing  of.  indecision  or  inconsequence — ^nothing  implying  a 
claim,  that  when  they  acknowledged  that  the  Gospel  without 
the  Iaw  was  designed  for  Gentiles  as  well  as  for  Jews,  they 
felt  compelled  to  take  a  part  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles  on  a  contrary  principle.  There  was 
evidently  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  argued  no  inconsistency 
that  they  considered  that  alone  as  a  call  from  God,  indicated 
hy  historical  development,  to  form  a  transition-point  to  the 
Gospel  for  the  Jews ;  just  as  Paul  regarded  it  as  his  vocation. 
Moated  by  his  peculiar  religious  development,  to  be  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Not  in  these  principles  lay  an  inde- 
cision and  inconsequence,  which  would  have  punished  them- 
selves by  their  consequences,  and  brought  on  those  later 
dissensionB  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  It 
swathe  faxQt  of  men  that  the  views  of  the  guiding  wisdom  of 
the  apostles  could  not  be  accomplished,  since  so  many  knew 
not  how  to  enter  into  these  principles  and  the  spirit  which 
W  suggested  them.  Well-intended  plans  of  conciliation 
Beldom  attain  their  end  among  confficting  contrarieties. 

"  The  most  important  points,  accordingly,  were  first  of  all 
discussed  between  Paul,  James,  Peter,  and  John.  Then,  in 
particular  circles,  Paul  and  Barnabas  narrated  what  God  had 
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effected  by  their  preaching  among  the  Gentiles,  and  their 
accounts  were  received  with  friendly  sympathy." 

P.  116,  1.  16,  "Titus,"  (uote.)  It  appears  from  Paul's 
own  represeniatio^,  he  h^d  no  share  in  any  part  of  this  pro- 
ceeding j  for  he  distinguishes  expressly  (Gal.  ii.  4r-6)  the 
false  brethren  from  the  Eokovvt^q  t}vai  n.  By  the  name  of 
fe,lse  brethren,  certainly  those  persons  were  desig^tpd  who 
did  not  acknowledge  the  believing  Gentiles  as  true  brethren 
in  the  faith,  and  did  not  admit  th^  principle  on  which  thp 
Christian  community  was  founded,  that  faith  in  Jesi^s  ^  tha 
Messiah  is  the  only  and  sufi&cient  means  of  salvation  for  all. 
Paul  was  one  with  the  apostles  in  opposition  to  thesp  views. 
But  it  may  be  asked  whether  that  dispute  broke  put  before  pr 
after  the  explanation  between  Paul  and  the  elder  apostles.  Thp 
former  is  far  more  probable ;  for  as  that  explanation  Tjras  for 
him  the  principal  object  of  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  he 
would  attend  to  it  before  anything  else. 

P.  119,  note  2,  after  the  last  line,  addy  "In  this  new 
edition  \  must  adhere  to  this  explanation,  and  cannot  agree 
with  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Baur  after  Gieseler — namely, 
that  these  worcjs  contain  a  reason  for  the  leading  thought 
that  the  Gentiles,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah, 
must  be  also  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  God;  for  if  this 
could  have  been  effected  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  it  must  long  ago 
have  been  brought  to  pass,  since  the  Mosaic  Law  niust  have 
been  sufficiently  known  to  them,  as  it  was  read  every  Sabbath 
in  the  synagogues.  I  cannot  find  this  sense  indicated  in  the 
words.  Had  this  been  intended,  I  should  havp  eifpected  an 
addition  to  v.  21,  "in  every  city  in  which  Gentiles  dwell," 
and  yet  this  would  have  said  too  much.  And  the  leading 
thought — "and  yet  this  has  not  effected  the  conversion  pf 
the  Gentiles" — must  have  been  actually  exp?:pssed.  We 
should  consider  ourselves  quite  ^^lanthopzed,  arbitrarily  tp 
supply  so  important  a  proposition.  According  to  my  view, 
only  something  unessential  is  supplied  in  a  proposition  which 
the  speaker  merely  expresses  incidentally,  and  then  hastens 
away  from  it." 

P.  121, 1. 10  from  bottom,/or  "principles"  read  "motives." 
P.  122, 1. 16,  for  "principles"  read  "motives." 
P.  128,1.  6  from  bottom,  after  "prefigured,"  add^  "the 
reconciHation  pf  man  with  God." 
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P.  131,  after  *^1  Cor.  xiii."  add,  "Which  Schleiermach^r 
ftlso  acknowledges  in  his  work  on  Christian  Morals,  p.  308. 
Yet  we  cannot  perfectly  agree  with  him  when  he  asserts  that 
the  predominant  Christian  idea  for  everything  which  can 
be  called  virtue  ip,  the  higher  sense  of  the  word^  is  x«V'^f  "• 
Inasmuch,  indeed,  as  along  with  the  Christian  disposition  all 
the  virtues  belonging  to  the  essence  of  its  practical  exemplifi- 
cation in  life  are  not  given  at  once— inasmuch  as  its  develop- 
ment is  gradual,  and  hence  it  may  follow,  that  in  the  unity  of 
the  same  disposition,  one  virtue  may  predominate  in  one 
person,  and  another  in  another,  the  name  Chansma  may  be 
applied  to  it.  Yet  this  difference  is  found  to  exist :  for  the 
fijll  soundness  of  the  Christian  life  in  every  man,  and  for  the 
good  success  of  every  labour  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
opoperatipns  of  all  the  fundamental  or  cardinal  virtues  is 
required;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  peculiar 
capabihties  which  are  marked  by  the  name  of  Charisma,  lying 
outside  the  department  of  morals,  although  appropriated  by  it. 
In  this  respect  \t  cannot  be  l^d  down  at  once  as  a  require- 
ment, that  they  should  all  be  connected  with  one  another  in 
every  individual.  Rather  is  this  excluded  by  the  idea  of 
individuality.  Pecnliar  charisms  belong  to  every  one,  which 
do  not  exist  in  others;  and  this  indicates  the  need  of  in- 
dividuals having  their  deficiencies  made  up  by  others,  like 
the  collective  members  of  one  body ;  to  the  soimdness  of  the 
body  belongs  the  coimecting  organism  of  all  the  charisms 
proceeding  from  the  appropriation  of  the  collective  life  of 
nuinanity  by  the  divine  fife  of  Christianity." 

P.  133,  lU  from  bottom,  after  "  itself"  add,  ''  But  as  to  all 
Christian  truths,  as  far  as  they  proceed  from  the  connexion  of 
the  sphere  of  the  new  higher  life  which  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
pan  disclose,  is  given  the  name  of  mysteries." 

P.  138,  L  2  from  bottom,  add,  "  We  see  how  already  in 
these  peculiar  modes  in  which  the  Divine  Spirit  who  ani- 
mated the  church  operated,  in  these  original  charisms,  the 
various  aptivities  belonging  to  the  perfect  development  of  the 
reason,  which  would  afterwards  be  animated  by  Christianity, 
ife  foreshadowed,  such  as  the  exposition  of  what  is  written  or 
^ken  by  others,  and  criticism. 

^'In  the  chaiism  of  di^atrKuXla  itself,  we  find  again  a 
4iferenoe  in  reference  to  the  Xoyoc  yvuffeue  and  the  \6ync 
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co^iaQ.  It  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  "wliich  they  are 
mentioned  separately  (1  Cor.  xii.  8),  that  there  is  a  certaiu 
distinction  between  them,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
it  is  precisely.  Elsewhere  the  word  yvwaiQ  denotes  the 
theoretical  in  distinction  from  the  practical,  and  refers  to 
the  intellectual  development  of  Christian  truth.  Thus  the 
Corinthians  boasted  of  their  gnosis,  because  they  had  learned 
many  conclusions  deduced  from  Christian  truth  which  had 
not  yet  become  clear  to  others  who  were  too  much  entangled 
in  their  former  stand-point.  And  Paul  does  not  deny 
that  they  were  before  many  in  point  of  knowledge;  only  he 
missed  in  them  that  humility  and  love,  without  which,  all 
knowledge  in  reference  to  divine  things  is  worthless.  He 
joins  together  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2,  "  understanding  all  mysteries 
and  having  all  knowledge."  But  the  idea  of  tro^la  might 
seem  to  be  referrible  to  the  intellect.  Aristotle  makes  the  dis- 
tinction  between  eo^la  and  tppovrung,  that  the  former  refers 
to  the  eternal  and  divine,  but  the  latter  to  the  usefiil  for 
man.  But  the  contrast  here  made  by  that  great  teacher, 
closely  depends,  with  his  whole  mode  of  contemplation,  on  the 
relation  of  the  Divine  to  the  human,  and  on  the  boundaries 
of  morals.  In  common  language,  certainly  the  distinction 
between  the  ideas  <ro^oc  and  (ppovifwg  often  vanishes,  and  the 
former  term  is  used  to  designate  any  knowledge  or  skill  in 
the  department  of  practice. 

"  In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  Paul  distinguishes 
by  the  name  of  "  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect "  a  more  profound 
development  of  Christian  truth,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
shown  that  what  natural  reason  represents  as  foolishness,  con- 
tains in  it  inexhaustible  treasures  of  wisdom.  But  the  same 
Paul  also  uses  the  word  trotpia  in  cases  which  relate  altogether 
to  the  practical,  and  where  it  corresponds  rather  to  prudence. 
Both  senses  meet  in  the  idea  of  Christian  wisdom,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  in  the  chapter  on  doctrine. 

"If  we  revert  to  the  pecidiar  idea  of  wisdom,  and  endeavour 
to  investigate  what  Paul  designates  "the  wisdom  of  the 
perfect,"  shall  we  not  obtain  an  accommodation  between  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical,  by  which  cot^ia  is  distinguished 
from  yvaio-tc?  The  idea  of  wisdom  bespeaks  an  object- 
forming  activity  of  the  mind,  and  hence  refers  to  those  acts 
by  which  the  ideas  originating  within  are  brought  forth  into 
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outward  visibility.  As,  according  to  Paul,  the  highest  object 
of  creation  in  reference  to  this  world  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  so  the  Divine  wisdom  reveals 
itself  especially  in  the  maimer  in  which  this  is  effected,  and  the 
yaiious  generations  of  men  are  brought  to  a  participation  in 
redemption,  by  the  various  stages  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment under  the  Divine  guidance  which  brings  all  things  to 
the  same  end.  (Bom.  xL  33 ;  Eph.  iii.  10.)  l^us  the  wisdom 
of  the  perfect  has  for  its  ftmctions  and  object,  to  produce 
the  conviction  that  in  the  relation  which  the  development  of 
humanity  bears  to  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
redemption  accomplished  through  his  sufferings,  the  Divine 
wisdom  reveals  itself  and  hence  that  preaching  which  appears 
as  foolishness  to  those  who  are  without  the  pale  of  Chris- 
*""^ty>  gives  the  most  abimdant  disclosures  of  the  Divine 
wisdom — and  that  in  the  unveiling  of  that  hidden  design 
of  redemption  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  are  contained. 
With  this  idea  what  is  represented  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  may  be  placed  in  con- 
nexion. And  thus  the  \6yoQ  <To<l>iaQ  may  be  applied  to  a 
special  depaitment  of  knowledge  distinguished  from  the 
general  idea  of  gnosis.  But  the  wisdom  that  guides  human 
life  and  determines  human  action  must  form  itself  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  wisdom ;  the  new  mode  of  treating 
all  the  relations  of  life  proceeds  from  that  which  '  the  wisdom 
<^  the  perfect'  teaches  us  to  recognise  as  the  central  point 
for  the  whole  moral  formation  of  life ;  so  therefore,  the 
ethical  element,  the  more  practical,  in  distinction  from  the 
more  theoretical  gnosis,  would  here  find  its  point  of  connexion." 
P.  162, 1.  33,  note,  for  "longing  for,"  read  "attaimng." 
P.  163, 1.  16,  "Hades,"  add  note,  "See  the  Shepherd  of 
Sermas,  iiL  ch.  15.  Fabricii  cod.  Apocryph.  p.  iii.  p.  1009. 
pib.  iii.  simiL  ix.  p.  428,  ed.  Hefele.  Tub.  1847.  Korifiriaav 
OtfK  utr  avTwy  etc  to  v^up,  koI  waXiv  dre^ritray,^  " 

P.  164, 1.  15,  after  "  weight,"  begin  a  new  paragraph  ihus : 
— "  Even  if  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  a  substitutionary  baptism  for  the 
dead  is  intended,  as  indeed  appears  to  be  the  most  natural 
interpretation,  yet  this  could  not  be  made  use  o^  by  way 
of  analogy,  to  support  the  existence  ofin&nt-baptism.  For 
if  the  interpretation  alluded  to  be  correct,  yet  we  cannot 
SQ  understand  it,  as  if  the  ChristiaAS  imagined  that  their 
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deceased  relatives  who  died  in  unbelief  could  be  benefited  by 
a  substitutionary  baptism ;  for  according  to  this  supposition, 
Clnistians  need  not  care  so  much  for  converting  the  Hvilig  as 
for  baptizing  [or  baptizing  for]  the  dead.  And  certainly  Patll 
Would  not  have  used,  even  as  a  mere  <x/rgwmentum  ad  kotninemy 
d,  superstition  carried  so  far  beyond  all  bounds.  He  could 
not  even  have  mentioned  a  superstition  productive  df  such  a 
distortion  of  Christianity  without  strong  expressions  of  his 
disapprobation.  We  must  father  form  such  a  conception  as 
the  following  of  the  state  of  the  case.  It  seems  that  At  that 
time,  in  Corinth,  an  epidemic  had  been  raging  Which  in  many 
instances  had  terminated  fatally.  When  those  who  had 
already  believed  were  taken  away  by  death  before  they  couM 
receive  baptism,  as  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  their 
relations  were  baptized  in  their  stead,  since  they  knew  that 
they  could  themselves  submit  to  baptism,  and  avow  Christian 
conviction  in  the  name,  and  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
deceased.  But  then,  feith,  as  the  necessary  condition  ot 
baptism,  was  presupposed  to  exist  in  those  persons  in  whose 
stead  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized.  Paul  inight 
indeed  for  the  occasion  have  borrowed  an  argument  from  the 
conviction  lying  at  the  basis  of  such  a  custom ;  but  he  would 
probably  have  taken  care  to  explain  himself  at  another 
opportunity,  against  this  custom  itself,  ^  he  did  in  reference 
to  females  speaking  in  their  public  assemblies. 

"  If  the  alteration  in  the  conception  of  baptism,  in  the 
confounding  of  baptism  and  regeneration,  had  already  at 
an  early  period  spread  widely.  We  Should  so  much  more 
expect  the  early  introduction  of  infant-baptism,  which  might 
so  easily  proceed  from  such  an  alteration.  If  this  were  not 
.  the  case,  we  might  well  conclude,  that  other  powerful  causes 
counter-worked  the  influence  of  such  an  alteration — in  part, 
another  important  point  in  the  conception  of  baptism  derived 
from  the  Apostolic  titnes — in  part,  the  not  yet  supplanted 
consciousness  of  the  non-apostolic  institution  of  infant- 
baptism." 

P.  171, 1.  14,  after  ''Jews,"  add  the  following  paragraph : 
— "  It  has  been  asserted  by  Dr.  Baur,  that  such  conduct  would 
have  been  a  contradiction  of  Paul's  principles,  and  therefore 
this  account  is  unhistotical,  and  that  such  a  febrication  owes 
its  origin  to  the  pretended  conciliatory  attempts  of  the  author 
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of  the  Acts.  But  "we  can  Bee  no  proofe  whatever  of  this  cdh- 
tradictioiL  The  saine  taul  ^ho  so  strenuously  opposed  the 
circmncising  df  Titiis^  because  it  would  have  appeared  a 
practical  confirmation  of  the  principle  that  a  participation  in 
all  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  God  depended  on  cir- 
Cttflicimbn — ^thi6  sttme  Paul  coidd  yet  allow  Timothy,  the  son 
of  a  Jewess,  and  brought  up  in  Judaism^  to  be  circumcised,  in 
order  thereby  to  procure  an  Easier  entrance  for  him  among 
Uie  Jews  j  and  since  here  circimicision  was  founded  on  de- 
scent) it  could  not  be  made  use  of  to  justify  a  dogmatic  con- 
clusion, as  might  have  been  the  case  with  the  circumcision  of 
a  Gentile.  And  with  l*espect  to  this  method  of  Paul's  acting 
generally,  which  is  often  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Acts — ^that 
among  the  Jews  he  observed  Jewish  practices,  and  lived  altd- 
gether  as  fei»  Jew;  we  believe  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  iii 
otherSj  it  can  be  shown  that  what  the  Apostle  himself  asserts 
in  his  Epistles  concerning  his  conduct^  leads  us  to  presuppose 
exampleiS  of  such  a  kind  as  are  recorded  in  the  Acts.  What 
are  we  to  understand,  when  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  that '  to 
the  Jews  he  became  a  J^ew  in  order  to  gain  the  Jews — ^to  them 
that  are  under  the'  law,  as  under  the  law,  that  he  might  galti 
them  that  are  under  the  law?'  Must  we  not  from  such  words 
conclude,  that  he>  without  prejudice  to  his  inward  freedom  from 
the  Law,  believed  that  iii  the  outward  observance  of  it  he  could 
place  hirbseif  on  a  level  with  the  Jews — ^that  he  felt  himself 
oompelkd  S6  to  ad;  in  ordei:  to  pave  the  way  more  easily 
tb  the  hearts  of  the  Jews^  whom  he  ^shed  to  gain  over  to  the 
Gospel  1  Are  they  not  exactly  such  acts  which  gave  his 
JeivMi  advetBaties  the  opportunity  to  set  his  coilduct  in 
a  felse  light  before  the  Gentiles,  and  to  accuse  hird  of  incon- 
sistency 1  CerttiMy,  from  what  we  find  in  the  Epistles  of 
Paid  td  the  Corinthians,  we  shall  be  obHged  to  asSume  that  he 
acted  exactly  as  we  are  told  was  the  case,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  We  tnake  these  remarks  here  once  for  all,  in  oi-der 
not  to  return  again  to  this  ground  of  sospicion  against  tlie 
Acte." 
P.  174,  L  Ujdi*  "Jews"  read  " Cfentiles." 
P.  175,  L  7,  after  "  Macedonia"  add,  « If  we  admit  that 
Luke  speaks  in  his  ofe  name  in  Acts  xvi.  10,  it  would  follow 
that  Patil  first  met  with  him  again  at  Troas,  and  received 
him  into  the  company  of  his  missionary  associates.      His 
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medical  skill  might  be  very  "useful  to  gain  an  opening  for  pub- 
lishing the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  as  we  now  find  it  in 
modem  missions  to  the  heathen.  Even  the  gift  of  healing 
would  not  render  this  useless ;  since  that  gift  was  applicable 
only  in  particular  cases  where  its  possessors  were  prompted 
to  employ  it  by  an  immediate  Divine  impulse,  or  a  feeling 
excited  in  their  minds.  But  the  case  will  be  different,  if  we 
admit  that  the  account  in  chap.  xvi.  10,  was  taken  un- 
altered from  the  journal  of  Timothy,  and  therefore  he  is 
the  speaker  who  describes  himself  as  one  of  Paul's  com- 
panions in  the  publication  of  the  GospeL" 

P.  175, 1.  5  from  bottom, /(W  "LiteraleB"  read  "litorales.** 

P.  176, 1.  12,  "somnambulism,"  (note.)  Even  if  we  were 
not  in  a  position  to  miderstand  sufficiently  the  incident  here 
narrated  from  the  representation  given  in  the  Acts,  yet  this 
could  not  justify  us  in  regarding  it  with  Baur  as  a  designed 
fabrication,  with  which  everything  else  in  the  character  of  this 
book  is  at  variance.  Do  we  not  find  in  history  many  an 
enigmatical  appearance  which  yet  gives  us  no  right  to  call  in 
question  the  truth  of  a  narrative?  We  see  no  reason  in 
all  that  Baur  says,  that  can  induce  us  to  surrender  our  view 
of  the  matter.  We  recognise  the  same  principle  acting 
in  this  prophetess  as  in  the  fiavriKrj  of  the  ancients,  and 
in  their  oracles,  in  which  certainly  not  everything  can  be 
accounted  for  as  a  deception.  That  from  our  well-established 
stand-point,  which  is  neither  that  of  crude  supematuraJism, 
nor  that  of  Dr.  Baur's  rationalism,  we  are  frilly  justified 
in  distinguishing  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective 
in  the  account,  we  need  not  point  out  after  the  foregoing 
investigations. 

P.  176,  last  line,  note  3,  add,  "In  contradiction  to  Baur's 
interpretation  of  my  words,  I  must  remark,  that  I  have  made 
this  comparison  by  no  means  in  reference  to  the  effects 
resulting  from  a  conversion — ^that  I  by  no  means  assumed 
that  the  female  in  question,  by  her  conversion,  had  lost  the 
capability  of  putting  herself  into  such  a  condition;  but  my 
only  point  of  comparison  was  this,  that,  generally,  that  capa- 
bility miffhi  be  lost." 

P.  177,  last  hne,  note  1,  add,  "What  Dr.  Baur  has  said 
against  the  view  I  have  tak^n  of  this  transaction,  may  appear 
well-founded  fyom  the  stai^^-point  of  his  arbitrary  aut-^tU^ 
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• 

wbicli  ia  very  convenient  to  his  whole  party  for  the  contradic- 
tion of  what  wiU  not  suit  their  presuppositions,  but  will  be  at 
once  dismissed  by  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  enter  into 
the  connexion  of  the  idea  presented  to  them." 

P.  178,  last  line  of  text,  "depart,**  (note.)  According 
to  Baur,  p.  152,  the  person  who  fabricated  this  narrative  in 
order  to  ex£Jt  the  Apostle  Paul  above  Peter,  wished  it  to  be 
underBt-ood,  that  only  the  impression  of  the  earthquake  as 
a  supernatural  evidence  of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoners  had 
induced  the  Duumvirs  so  to  act,  which  would  certainly  be  an 
internal  mark  of  improbability.  But  verily,  whoever  made  it 
bis  business  so  to  magnify  his  heroes,  and  to  set  everything 
in  the  light  of  the  wonderful,  would  not  have  expressed 
himself  so  vaguely  that  a  reader  would  only  guess  at  such  a 
connexion,  but  would  have  set  the  point  of  view  in  which  the 
transaction  was  to  be  regarded,  straight  before  his  readers. 

But  when  Baur,  in  reference  to  our  filling  up  of  the  con- 
nexion, thinks  that  so  important  a  circumstance  could  not 
possibly  be  passed  over  by  a  faithful  historian,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly grant  that  he  would  have  given  such  an  explanation  if  he 
had  been  a  pragmatical  narrator,  and  had  placed  himself  alto- 
gether on  the  stand-point  of  his  readers,  and  had  made  a 
point  of  telling  them  all  they  wished  to  know.  But  this 
is  not  the  case;  the  narrators  only  concern  was  what  the 
Duumvirs  did,  not  the  reasons  which  induced  them  so  to  act. 

P.  185, 1  5Jor  "those"  read  "that." 

P.  185,  L  8,  "laws,"  add  note,  "Baur  imagines  (p.  482) 
that  he  has  detected  something  imhistorical  in  Acts  xvii.  6. 
*  How  could  it  be  said  of  Paul  and  his  companions,  since  it 
was  for  the  first  time  that  they  had  visited  these  parts,  that 
they  had  thrown  the  whole  oliiovfiivjj  into  confusion]'  But 
is  it  not  natiural,  that  impassioned  accusers,  who  wished  to 
make  the  most  of  the  object  that  roused  their  enmity,  should 
use  the  language  of  exaggeration]  *What  a  long  time  in- 
tervened before  Christianity  appeared  so  politically  dangerous 
to  the  Romans  as  is  implied  in  the  words  diriyayri*  &c. 
Certainly  it  was  a  long  interval  before  Christianity  appeared 
as  a  religion  dangerous  to  the  state  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  so  esteemed  in  the  second  century.  But  it  was  something 
quite  different  when  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Uemah  was  so  misrepresente4,  as  if  a  worldly  kingdom  was 
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intended,  and  as  if  another  ruler  wa«  to  be  set  up  against  th€^ 
Koman  Emperor.  Such  an  accusation  had  already  been 
made  against  Jestis  himself,  and  in  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity no  other  woidd  be  found.  At  a  later  period,  quite 
different  accusations  -were  brought  against  the  Christians 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  Roman  civil  law." 

P.  188,  L  15, /or  "this"  read  "thek." 

P.  188j  1.  22 J  after  "superstitioh"  add,  "What  ihe  Athe- 
nians alleged,  in  order  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  Hew  religion 
announced  by  Paid,  shows  plainly  what  he  made  the  chief 
topic  of  his  addresses,  and  by  what  method  he  handled  it. 
He  did  not  begin  with  the  Old  Testament,  ad  if  he  had  been 
instructing  Jews,  nor  represent  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  spoken 
of  by  the  prophets.  Hence  his  liearers  were  very  far  from 
seeing  in  him  aii  advocate  of  the  Jewish  religion.  He  testified 
of  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  all  tnfen,  accredited  by  God,  and  of 
his  reappearance  after  being  raised  from  the  dead  to  an 
existence  raised  above  all  death,  as  a  pledge  of  the  same 
eternal  life  for  all  who  were  willing  to  accept  the  offered  sal- 
vation. This  was  doctrine  adapted  to  the  religious  wants  of 
all.  The  Athenians  Confined  their  attention  to  what  the 
apostle  constantly  declared  to  them  of  Jesus  and  the  resur- 
rection, without  troubling  themselves  about  the  consequence 
involved."* 

P.  192,  note  1,  1.  18  from  bottom,  after  "particular  na- 
tion" add,  "The  stand-point  of  the  ancients  for  contemplating 
the  world,  wanted  the  idea  of  a  unity  of  mankind,  not  only  as 
to  their  origin,  but  also  as  to  their  peculiar  nature  and  the 
end  of  their  development.  Thfere  was  wanting  generally  the 
unitive  and  teleological  point  of  view  which  Chnstianitjr  first 
brought  to  light.  While  every  thing,  in  a  certain  sense, 
points  to  a  beginning,  from  which  the  development  of  the 
existing  race  has  proceeded,  men  have  fencied  thenwelves  in 
a  circtuar  course,  without  an  end  between  the  dissolution  of 
the  ancient  race  and  the  beginning  of  the  new,  an  alternation 
of  passing  away  find  becoming ;  iid€  Plato's  Timeeus,  vol.  ix. 

^  When  Baur  regards  this  whole  narrative  taken  from  the  life,  only 
as  a  &brication  made  with  reflective  design,  I  need  only,  without  weary- 
ing myself  and  intelligent  readers  with  a  refatation  of  particnlars,  since 
the  same  game  is  constantly  repeated,  appeal  to  what  I  have  already 
said  against  this  whole  method,  which  makes  a  subjective  pragmi^tiBiii 
out  of  an  objective  one. 
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ed.  Bip.  p.  291.  PoUticus,  vol.  vi.  p.  32.    Aristotle,  Metaphys. 
I.  m.  c.  8.  vol  ii  ed.  Bekker,  p.  1074.    Polyb.  Hist.  1.  vi« 

P.  194, 1. 18,  after  '^  again*'  add,  "  But  this  re^t  cannot  be 
regarded  as  any  llnpeaohment  of  the  wisdotn  of  the  speaker; 
He  could  only  do  Wfl  part  to  Jjrepare  his  hearers  for  the  new 
troths  he  wished  to  communicate,  and,  as  much  as  {)ossible,  to 
obtain  a  favourable  hearing.  But  after  all,  he  could  not 
help  givfaig  oflfence  to  those  trho  were  tob  mUch  attached  to 
Aeir  Hellenic  point  of  view,  to  admit  of  a  receptivity  for  anjr- 
tiiing  hi^er.  This  could  in  no  way  b^  avoided,  cfr  he  need 
not  have  published  the  Gospel  at  all." 

P.  194,  last  line  note  4,  add^  "According to  some,  the  name 
(tf  this  Dionysius  gave  occasion  to  the  whole  fabrication  of  th^ 
appearance  of  Paul  on  the  Areopagus ;  we  recognise  in  siich 
an  opinion  the  same  strange,  topsy-turvy  criticism,  which,  in- 
stead of  finding  in  the  Montanist  Paraclete  a  reference  to 
St  John's,  Would  rather  find  a  reference  to  the  Montanist 
Paraclete  in  the  Gfospel  of  John^  a^  a  later  piece  of  patchwork ! " 

P.  198, 1.  11  ftoin  bottom,  after  "kind"  add,  "This  view 
I  must  even  now,  ili  the  fourth  edition,  maintain  in  opposition 
to  Dr.  Baur,  (p.  371.)  I  must  still  assert  that  the  disputed 
which  broke  out  in  thfe  Jewish  assemblies,  whether  Jesus  was 
the  Messiaih,  could  Hot  attract  the  attention  of  the  Boman 
authorities,  and  that  their  banishmeiit  affboted  not  Jews  and 
ChriBtians,  but  only  Jews  as  Jews." 

P.  203,  L  8,  "immortality,"  add  note,  "The  passages  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalotiians  that  relate  to  the 
expectation  of  Christ's  Second  irapotf&la  have  altogether  the 
imjtfeBS  of  thid  first  age,  looking  forward  with  intense  longing 
to  his  speedy  return.  Only  in  this  first  period  could  such 
exhibitions  of  enthusiastic  excitement,  ad  were  actually  wit- 
ne«ted  in  thcf  church  at  Thessalonica,  in  connexion  with  this 
expectation,  make,  their  appearance.  Otily  then  could 
such  an  apprehension  arise,  that  those  who  Were  "asleep" 
(1  Thess.  it.  13)  Would  be  so  far  inferior  to  those  still  living 
of  that  generation  who  would  be  witnesses  of*  Christ's  second 
advent.  Whoever,  at  a  later  period,  would  have  wished  to 
^rrite  such  an  epistle  imder  Paul's  name,  would  certainly  not 
have  encotu^ged  the  expectation  of  Christ's  advent  being 
9Q  near — an  expectation  which  would  have  already  been  cor- 
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rected  by  the  intervening  period.  Eather  would  such  a 
person  have  had  a  special  interest  to  admonish  them,  not  to 
expect  this  advent  too  soon,  that  they  might  not  be  mistaken 
if  it  were  postponed  to  a  later  period.  The  manner  in  which 
the  second  advent  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  this  epistle,  instead 
of  being,  as  Baur  imagines,  a  mark  of  its  spuriousness,  is  rather 
the  surest  and  most  palpable  proof  that  this  epistle  could  have 
been  written  at  no  other  period." 

P.  203, 1.  4,  « imparted  to  them,"  add  note,  "  All  this 
must  certainly  give  the  impression  of  a  person  who  writes 
from  the  £re^  lively  recollection  of  his  own  recent  expe* 
riences  j  and  not  the  impression  of  a  designed  recapitulation 
of  the  Acts,  and  an  imitation  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  a  mark 
of  spuriousness  which  Baur  is  disposed  to  find,  p.  481.'* 

P.  203, 1.  14,  "with  confidence,"  add  note,  "What  Baur 
says  against  the  genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
saloniansf,  which  bears  on  the  £Etce  of  it  so  decidedly  a 
Pauline  impress,  shows  us  how  hard  it  is  to  satisfy  these 
modem  critics.  If  similar  expressions  to  those  in  the 
other  Pauline  epistles  occur,  they  must  be  borrowed  from 
them.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  are  turns  of  expression  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  other  Pauline  epistles — ^this  is  an  indubi> 
table  sign  of  an  un-Pauline  origin.  But  one  should  suppose 
that  precisely  the  conjunction  of  what  is  allied  to  the  Paidine 
epistles,  with  other  tlungs  which  are  not  elsewhere  found  just 
so  expressed  in  Paul,  provided  there  be  nothing  evidently  at 
variance  with  the  PauUne  characteristics,  would  be  rather  an 
evidence  of  genuineness;  for  an  individual  who  had  the 
Pauline  epistles  before  him^  and  wished  to  write  another  after 
them  in  Paul's  name,  would  have  shown  himself  more  as  a 
slavish  imitator.  Baur  would  find  something  thoroughly 
un-Pauline  in  the  circumstance  that  the  chiurches  in  Judea 
are  presented  as  a  pattern  to  the  Gentile  Christians ;  espe- 
cially he  could  not  speak  of  those  persecutions  without  refer- 
ring to  himself  as  a  chief  partaker  in  the  only  ones  which 
could  here  be  taken  into  consideration.  So  moreover,  that 
extreme  general  hostile  tone  towards  the  Jews,  which  alludes 
to  the  odium  generu  humani  cast  upon  the  Jews,  appears  to 
him  altogether  im-Pauline.  But  if  this  had  been  interpolated 
by  another  person,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  his  being 
so  }iostil§ly  disposed  towards  tl^e  Jews  with  his  pointing  ou^ 
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the  chtirclies  in  Judea  as  patterns  for  imitation.  Only  in  a 
i^irit  80  original  and  unfettered  as  Paul's  could  both  meet 
together.  Now,  the  persecutions  which  the  Christians  in 
Judea  had  suffered  at  various  times,  and  of  which  he  might 
have  been  in  part  an  eye-witness  on  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem 
after  his  conversion,  were  in  his  fresh  and  lively  recollection. 
In  this  view  he  could  name  no  Gentile  church  as  an  object  of 
imitation.  How  natural  that  he  should  here  name  the  parent 
churdi,  since  he  was  always  animated  with  the  conviction 
that  believing  Jews  and  Gentiles  ought  always  to  be  boxmd 
together  in  one  Christian  commimity !  The  recollection 
that  at  an  earlier  period  he  had  been  so  violent  a  persecutor 
of  the  Christians,  could  least  of  all  prevent  his  so  expressing 
himself,  for,  as  he  says,  he  had  since  been  made  a  new  creature, 
and  all  things  had  become  new.  Nor  do  I  know  how  Paul 
could  have  delineated  more  strikingly  than  in  that  manner, 
the  ungodliness,  the  inhumanity,  and  the  envy  of  the  Jews 
towards  the  Gentiles,  of  which  in  his  last  missionary  journey 
he  had  such  frequent  experience.  The  passage  where  he 
represents  the  beUevers  among  the  Gentiles  as  imitators  of 
the  primitive  church  in  Judea,  was  a  natural  occasion  for 
mentioning  that  the  same  Jews  had  killed  Jesus  and  the 
prophets,  and  had  everywhere  persecuted  himself  as  a  witness 
of  the  Christian  truth  by  which  the  Gentiles  also  would 
partake  of  salvation.  In  the  accidentally  chosen  expression 
€Jc^cbf£aWfiiv  may  be  traced  the  fresh  recollection  how  he  had 
been  driven  out  from  the  cities  where  he  preached  the  Gospel, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Jews  who  had  instigated  the 
Gentiles.  At  a  later  period,  when  Paul  was  brought  more 
into  collision  with  Jewish  Christians  than  with  Jews  simply, 
he  had  less  occasion  for  so  expressing  himself  Criticism 
ought  not  merely  to  consider  the  Pauline  epistles  as  a  whole, 
but  study  them  chronologically,  and  carefully  distinguish  the 
various  stages  of  Paul's  literary  activity.  In  reference  to 
peculiarities  of  style,  turns  of  thought,  and  dogmatic  deve- 
lopment, a  difference  will  here  indeed  be  perceptible,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  have 
exactly  those  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  first  stage, 
while  his  other  epistles  of  which  the  genuineness  has  been  dis- 
puted, have  on  the  contraiy  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
tiio  last  stage.*" 
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P.  203, 1.  U,  after  "with  coufidence"  oM,  "As  this  epistle 
contained  so  mq^ny  peculiarly  important  lessons,  exhortations, 
and  warnings  for  different  members  of  the  church,  Paul  must 
have  been  eqmesUy  desirous  that  it  §ihould  b^  read  by  ^U. 
Whether  he  wished  it  to  be  read  before  all  q,t  their  public 
ifteetings,  or  that  all  should  have  an  oppqrtunity  of  rea<fing  it 
privately,  cannot  be  determined  precisely  from  the  words  iu 
ch.  V.  37."  (Note.)  "  This  wish  appears  perfectly  natural  on 
the  first  occafiioji  of  writing  to  them,  as  in  every  letter  which 
is  iptended  tq  meet  the  wants  of  mai^y  mepibprs  ii^  a  comi^i^- 
nity,  and  I  do  not  see  in  it  the  marks  of  an  importauce  attri- 
buted to  letter-writing  not  suitable  to  the  tipties,  iior  with. 
what  propriety  Baur  could  say  that  -this  must  b^ve  bee^ 
written  according  to  the  views  of  an  age  which  did  not  see  ifi 
the  letters  of  the  apostle  the  natural  mediupi  of  meptaj  iutei?- 
course,  but  a  sanctu^iry  to  be  approached  with  all  due 
reverence,  so  that  their  contents  were  to  be  known  qs  accu- 
rately as  possible,  particularly  by  me^ns  of  public  ye^dipg,* 
&c.  This  is  indeed  '  not  seeing  the  wood  on  account  of  the 
trees!'  How  naturally  the  words  iu  ch-  v.  27,  are  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  request  Ho  greet  all  the  brethren! ' " 

P.  204, 1.  6  from  bottom,  ofier  "  this  opinion"  add,  "  I 
pannot  perceive  the  justness  of  Baud's  remark,  p.  49,  ^  How 
could  Paul  rationally  attach  any  weight  to  such  a,  criterion  of* 
the  genuineness  of  hisf  epistle,  which  as  soou  as  it  was  once 
known  tp  be  such,  would  be  u^d  so  much  the  more  for  the 
purposes  of  forgery  f  Paul's  Gf  eek  writiug  wa«f  probably  not 
so  easy  to  be  imitated.  Also  in  the  wor4s  '^hvyj^  ImffToXy 
(iii.  17)  I  cannot  §ud,  with  Baur,  a  mark  of  spuriousnesa. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  author  had  £alsely  indicated 
Paul's  custom  to  add  something  in  his  own  handwriting  to 
hisiepistles.  If  Paul  had  otherwise  added  such  closing  words 
in  autograph  in  order  to  testify  his  love  to  the  church,  yet 
he  might  have  been  induced  by  the  peculiar  circumstauces  of 
this  church  to  make  use  of  this  for  auother  piirpose  as  a 
priterion  of  its  being  his  genuine  epistle.  Or  he  might  first 
of  all  have  been  induced  with  this  view  to  piake  such  a  dosiug 
addition,  and  afterwards,  when  this  view  had  been  lost  sight 
of,  still  on  other  accounts  to  have  retained  the  practice.  But 
he  must  have  foreseen  that  he  would  have  occ^on  to  write 
several  other  letters  to  the  churches.     We  are  not  ftt  all 
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justified  in  asserting  that  the  greatest  part  of  Paul's  corre- 
Bpondence  has  been  handed  down  to  us." 

P.  204,1.  21,  "principles  and  opinions,"  add,  "That  some- 
thing of  this  kind  happened  so  early  in  the  church  at  Thes- 
salopica,  wlnle  on  the  other  hand  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
later  epistles  of  Paul,  is  explained  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
Btauces  of  that  church,  the  excited  state  of  its  members,  that 
one-sidedness  of  the  Christian  spirit  which  directed  its  attention 
only  to  the  future,  that  limitation  of  mental  vision  which  did 
not  eq\iallj  take  in  the  whole  of  Christianity,  but  gazed  alone 
on  the  spcond  advent.     Such  a  one-sided  religious  interest 
irould  easily  be  seduced  to  call  all  means  good  which  would 
gratify  its  ii^dulgence.     In  later  times  Paid  had  far  more  to 
do  with  adversaries  whp  disputed  his  apostolic  authority  than 
i^th  Mse  fppnds  who  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for 
their  own  ends.     His  later  false  adherents  were  more  sober, 
aud  free  from  the  enthusiastic  tendency  of  the  Thessalonians. 
Thus  everything  is  explained  by  a  perfectly  consistent  and 
genuine    historical  impress,  bearing  marks  of  the  peculiar 
circumstappes  of  this  church.     What  purpose  would  it  serve 
of  the  author  of  ^  forged  epistle  to  warn  them  of  other  epistles 
also  forged  in  Paul's  name  ]" 

p.  205,  L  28^  « to  the  yery  last,"  (note.)  In  the  marks  of 
this  last  epoch  which  are  specially  noticed  in  this  Epistle, 
ve  find  prooft  of  thejjr  proceeding  from  this  division  of  the 
apostoHc  9ge,  rather  than  a  later  period.  At  a  later  period, 
t^e  specification  of  heresies  as  omens  of  the  approach  ot 
Auticiristi  would  pe^ainly  not  have  been  wanting. 

P.  207,  1.  10  froui  bottom,  "  temple  at  Jerusalem,"  add 
note,  "If  it  had  been  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
author  of  the  Acts  for  his  apologeticaj  or  conciliatory  pur- 
pose, ^a  Baur  maintains,  to  ^otice  Paul's  journeys  to  the 
feasts  at  Jerusal,eip,  why  should  he  allude  so  slightly  to  the 
io^mey  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  (xviii.  18,  22,)  so  that 
jt  has  given  occasion  tq  moot  the  question,  whether  he 
actually  yisited  Jerusalem  at  that  time?  Here,  certainly, 
nothing  less  is  shown  than  such  a-  purpose.  Baur  assumes, 
(p.  194,)  that  the  words  which  are  fiivourable  to  his  opinion 
(xyiil  21.)  are  decidedly  genuine,  though,  to  say  the  least, 
they  ^re  very  suspicious.  But  liese  words,  even  admitting 
them  to  be  genuine,  by  uo  means  testify  such  a  purpose 
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in  the  Acts,  and  contain  nothing  irreconcilable  "with  the 
Pauline  stand-point ;  for  all  turns  upon  this  point,  how  the 
necessity  he  speaks  of  is  to  be  understood?  and  of  this 
nothing  more  is  said." 

P.  216,  1.  10  from  bottom,  "imagination,'*  add  note, 
"  See  an  example  in  Josephus,  how  by  such  operations  the 
Eoman  army  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  were  filled  with 
amazement. — Antiq,  viii.  2." 

P.   217,  1.   21,  "John  the  Baptist,"    add'  note,    "The 
appearance  of  these  disciples  of  John  at  Ephesus  bears  the 
impress  of  historical  truth,  whether  we  regard  the  account 
itself  or  compare  it  with  what  we  know  from  other  sources 
to  have  been  the  position  of  John  and  his  disciples  in  refer- 
ence to  the  various  tendencies  of  the  age.    Tflie  obscurity 
that  attaches  to  the   narrative  of   these  disciples  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  mark  of  the  unhistorical ;  it  belongs  rather  to 
the  peculiarities  of  that  uncertain  transitional  stage  which 
had  been  formed  from  a  mixture  of  impressions  respecting 
John  the  Baptist,  with  the  scattered  accounts  received  of 
Christ.     No  man  can  form  an  image  expressed  in  clear  and 
well-defined  lineaments,  out  of  a  misty,  indistinct  appearadce. 
The  deficiency  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  historian,  but 
is  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  historical  development 
at  such  a  period.      Instead  of  our  being  able  to  detect 
an  imaginative  subjective  element,  an  artistic  attempt  at 
historical  composition,  in  this  representation,  we  find,  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  more  than  the  raw  material  of  facts,  and 
miss  entirely  the  historic  art  of  genetic  pragmatism.     But 
criticism  after  the  newest  fashion  professes  to  have  discovered 
a  trickery  here  which  will  account  for  everything.     The 
historical  basis  is  only  this,  that  Apollos,  who  had  been  con* 
verted  to  Christianity  from  the  school  of  the  Alexandrine 
Jews,    in  consequence  of    his   Alexandrian  education  had 
already  acquired  a  more  liberal  conception  of  Christianity. 
He  had  occupied  a  solitary,  isolated  position  between  the 
Paulinians  and  the  Judaizers,  until  by  means  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  he  had  become  better  acquainted  with  the  Paulinian 
doctrine,  and  had  been  induced  to  connect  himself  with  the 
Paulinian  party.     Such  was  the  origin  of  the  fiction  which 
made  Apollos  one  of  John's  disciples,  who  was  first  instructed 
in  Christianity  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla.     This  would  not  have 
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happened,  if  the  author  of  the  Acts  had  not  required  the  dis- 
dpks  of  John  for  his  machinery.  For  Paul,  as  well  as  Peter, 
was  to  acquire  distinction  from  the  fsict,  that  by  the  magical 
efifect  of  the  imposition  of  his  hands  on  persons  of  a  different 
religious  stand-point,  on  passing  over  to  Christianity  they 
would  be  made  partakers  of  pretended  higher  spiritual  gifts. 
This  bad  already  taken  place  among  Jews,  Samaritans,  and 
Gentiles  ;  only  the  disciples  of  John  were  left,  and  these  also 
must  serve  as  a  foil,  in  order  that  the  same  fabrication  which 
at  an  earlier  period  had  procured  such  honour  for  Peter 
in  the  family  of  Cornelius,  might  now  glorify  Paul  among 
John's  disciples  as  a  counterpart  to  him,  and  who  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  his  inferior.  Whoever  can  satisfy  himself  with 
this  unnatural  tissue  of  plan-making  so  very  contradictory  to 
the  impression  which  such  a  book  must  make  upon  every 
unpoBverted  mind — he  is  welcome  to  do  so !" 

P.  218,  L  20,  "inspiration,"  add  note,  "Whoever  is 
capable  of  transporting  himself  into  the  apostolic  age,  will 
assuredly  not  Ml  to  pereeive  the  historical  impress  in  this 
narrative,  and  will  not  attempt  with  Baur  to  regard  the 
rpot^riTtv£iy  and  yXwaamc  XaXety  as  merely  mythical  desig- 
•  nations  of  mental  communication  through  Christianity.  The 
phenomena  of  the  higher  life  are  wont  to  wear  peculiar 
marks  in  different  ages.  Thus  the  phenomena  of  whose 
qualities  we  have  already  spoken  belong  to  the  peculiar 
marks  of  the  inspiration  proceeding  from  the  new  divine  life 
when  it  took  possession  of  men's  souls.  There  are  not  want- 
ing analogies  in  history  of  general  religious  awakenings  or 
" revivals"  though  we  need  not,  therefore,  mistake  the  dif- 
ference in  reference  to  the  greater  or  less  purity  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  divine  life.  We  are  also  by  no  means  in- 
duced to  attribute  a  magical  effect  to  baptism  or  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  but  we  must  only  regard  both  as  individual 
points  in  the  connexion  of  the  whole,  as  combined  with  the 
whole  preceding  spiritual  operation  on  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  of  John.  Have  we  not  then,  here,  perfectly  definite 
historical  marks  which  exclude  everything  mythical  1  Does 
not  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  refer  to  such 
phenomena  which  everywhere  accompanied  the  development 
of  the  Christian  lifel  Does  not  Paul  appeal  to  such  opera- 
tions of  the  Pneuma  among  the  Galatian  churches  (Gal.  iii, 
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2.  5,)  whicli  distinffuished  the  new  creation  of  faith  from  thd 
old  legal  stand-point,  and  does  he  hot  reoount,  mca^eoverj 
the  Svvdfieig  which  were  efficacious  among  the  QdlaliatiB? 
We  well  know,  indeed,  that  the  communication  of  the  Spirit 
contains  more  than  this  in  itself,  but  stiU  these  marks  are  not 
excluded.  Thode  phenomena,  so  far  from  belonging  to  the 
department  of  the  mythical,  rather  necessarily  belong  to  tiid 
liistorical  image  of  this  memorable  age." 

P.  225,  L  10,  c^  "disposed"  add  "to  boast*- 
P.  229, 1.  8,  for  "  and  it  presented"  read  «  and  presented.*' 
P.  234,  L  11  from  bottom,  after  "  among  the  Jews"  addy 
"  Some  persons  might  easily  be  induced  to  find  in  1  Cor.  x»  7, 
a  confirmation  of  tiiat  view  of  the  Christ-party.  Bi^  how- 
ever they  might  be  led  by  the  similarity  of  the  expression  to 
refer  this  passage  to  the  Christ-party  and  to  make  use  of  it 
according  to  this  supposition,  yet  we  must  dispute  the  coiv 
rectness  of  such  an  application ;  for  evidently  the  reference 
here  is  not  to  a  party  like  those  who  are  named  in  1  Cor.  Lid, 
but  only  to  the  leaders  of  a  certain  clique  who  maintained 
that  they  stood  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  a  special  reli^ 
tion  to  Christ,  and  wished  to  take  the  precedence  of  Paul; 
those  judaizing  party-leaders  who  by  their  obtrusive  uigencj 
and  intermeddlmg  believed  they  could  acquire  greater  repu- 
tation than  the  apostle  for  activity  in  the  cause  (^  the 
Gospel.  But  if  such  men  boasted  personally  of  their  spedal 
connexion  with  Christ,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  a  party 
attaching  itself  to  them  might  feel  justified  in  tramtfi^iing 
to  itself  collectively  what  they  claimed  for  th^annelves  as 
individuals." 

P.  242,  1.  13,  after  "1  Cor.  xv.  33"  add,  "  If  this  view  be 
thought  too  ventiuresome,  since  in  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  no  other  distinct  trace  of  a  direct  combating 
with  such  a  party  can  be  found,  it  only  remains  to  be  said, 
that  there  were  certain  persons  ol  rov  Kpitrtov  of  whom  Paul 
knew  nothing  worse  thsm  that,  instead  of  making  common 
cause  with  all  those  whom  they  ought  to  hate  ac^owledged 
as  members  of  the  one  body  of  Christ,  made  even  their  wuh- 
ing  to  belong  to  Christ  alone  an  afi^r  of  party,  and  so  in- 
stead of  putting  an  end  to  all  party  feeling  by  a  reference  to 
Christ,  created  a  fourth  party,  which  by  its  opposition  to  the 
other  parties  would  be  hurried  unavoidably  into  much  that 
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was  one-sided  and  erroneous.     We  should  find  the  first  ap- 
pearanoe  of  tbds  kind  in  the  feet,  that  the  wishing  to  join 
tiiemaelves  to  no  party  was  made  an  affiiir  of  party.     And 
tkms  by  the  reference  to  such  a  party,  Paul  might  be  in- 
duced to  say, — Was  Christ  divided?  that  they  could  think  of 
calling  themselves  alone  after  Christ,  and  dare  appropriate  to 
themselves    a  name  that  belonged  to  all.     In  this  way  a 
better  explanation  would  be  obtained,  how  it  is  that  no 
farther  distinct  reference  to  such  a  party  occurs  in  hia  epistles." 
P.  247,  1.  19,  "  object,"  add,  "  As  Christianity  taught  men 
to  acknowledge  that  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
hiimanity  was  its  highest  office,  that  it  was  the  highest  good 
to  which   everything  else  was  to  be  referred ;  so  also  it 
allowed   marriage  and  the    femily  constitution  to  be  re- 
garded as  sometbing  on  the  whole  belonging  to  the  moral 
problem  of  humanity  and  to  the  representation  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Gk)d ;  but  it  also  acknowledged  cases,  in  virtue  of  a 
disposition  that  subordinated  all  other  things  to  the  king- 
doiii  of  God,   in  which  the  individual  moral  problem  of 
a  life  devoted  to  E^reading  the  kingdom  of  God  might  in- 
volve   an    exception  to   the    general    problem,    which    is 
denoted    by    evi^ov^cff/ioc    ^td    Trjy   fiaviXday    rtiv   ovparuy 
(Matt  xix.  12). 

P.  248,  1.  20,  "  higher  life,"  add  note,  « Gal.  iii.  28, 
oiric  Evi  ap(T£v  iceti  OfjXv  iv  Xpurrf  'Irjaov,  On  the  contrary, 
Aristotle  says,  Xeipov  17  yvi'tj  rod  dvdpoQ,  Magn.  Ethic,  i.  34. 
ed.  Bekker,  p.  194. 

P.  262, 1.  12  from  bottom,  for  "distmction"  read  "des- 
thmtion." 

P.  261,  1.  13,  after  "perfection"  read,  "But  in  order 
rightly  to  imderstand  what  he  says  on  [this  subject  iji  con- 
Bffldon  wltti  this  period  of  the  development  of  God's  kingdom 
and  with  Paul's  peculiar  stand-point,  and  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  accordmg  to  the  laws  of  Christian  ethics,  we  must 
attend  to  the  following  considerations.  The  soul  of  Paul 
was  animated  to  an  extraordiuary  degree'  with  a  glowing 
denre  to  carry  to  all  men  quickly  the  message  of  salvation. 
Hifl  flin^e  life,  wMdi  allowed  him  to  extend  his  ministry  iu 
aU  directions  without  delay  and  to  gain  his  own  livelihood 
without  any  hindrance,  was  an  ii]q>ortant  means  for  the 
cocecuticm  of  his  plans.    It  constituted^  in  £a*ct^  an  evyovx^trfws 
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^la  rijv  PaffiXelav  ruly  ovpavQv,  which  the  Lord  had  evidently 
designed  for  him.  As  he  was  withheld  by  nothing  in  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel,  but  lived  wholly  for  the  cause  of 
the  Lord,  it  appeared  to  him  the  happiest  condition ;  and 
looking  at  it  from  the  stand-point  of  his  own  peculiar 
endowments  and  vocation,  he  wished  that  all  men  could  share 
this  glorious  and  happy  life  dedicated  to  the  Lprd.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  had  not  yet  found  realized  his  idea  of 
Christian  wedlock  in  which  man  and  wife  are  both  dedicated 
to  the  Lord  alone,  and  are  joined  together  in  a  life  animated 
and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  From  this  pro- 
ceeded what  he  says  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  the 
married  state  for  fidfiUing  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life. 
He  has  evidently  in  his  eye  not  an  union,  such  as  would  corre- 
spond to  the  idea  represented  by  himself  in  this  epistle  and 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  which  both  parties  were  as 
one  in  fellowship  with  the  Lord  and  viewed  and  treated  every- 
thing in  the  light  of  this  fellowship,  but  of  a  divided  state  of 
the  soul  between  a  regard  to  the  Lord  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  world  and  the  wedded  associate  on  the  other.  And 
thus  what  he  says  of  the  injurious  effects  of  marriage  is 
derived  from  its  want  of  correspondence  to  the  Christian  idea 
of  marriage.  And  he  might  so  much  the  less  think  of  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  natural  propagation 
of  the  human  race,  since  he  expected  the  second  advent  and 
the  end  of  the  world  as  events  near  at  hand, — a  view  of 
things  necessarily  arising  from  the  first  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  God's  kingdom.  But  if  he  was  disposed  on  this  side 
to  recommend  a  single  life,  it  only  makes  his  pastoral  wisdom 
and  consideration  more  remarkable  in  deeming  it  needful 
to  limit  this  recommendation,  and  in  warning  against  the 
injurious  effects  of  a  forced  cehbacy  not  aided  by  peculiar 
endowments,  amidst  the  threatening  contagion  of  moral  cor- 
ruption in  such  a  church  as  the  Corinthian.  He  placed 
the  essence,"  <fec. 
,    P.  2^2,  L  12, /or  "relation"  read  "relations." 

P.  263, 1.  21  fi:om  bottom,  after  "slave"  add,  "Moreover, 
^fjffOai  rjf  SovXelif  would  be  a  very  singular  mode  of  expression^ 
since  the  apostle  might  have  said  much  more  simply,  'Re- 
main a  slave.'  But  the  expression  fxaXXov  XP^^^*-  Toaight  be 
very  well  used  when  speaking  of  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
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freedom ;  and  if  Paul  wished  to  say  that  iu  case  any  one 
could  obtain  his  freedom  he  should  remam  a  slave,  he  would 
have  suggested  a  more  appropriate  reason,  for  in  what  he  does 
say  we  find  absolutely  nothing  that  can  serve  as  a  con* 
firmation  of  it.  The  &ct  that  the  slave  as  a  Christian  shares 
true  freedom  with  his  fellow-Christians,  iand  that  he  who  is 
free  partakes  in  this  bond-service  of  Christ  with  the  slave 
vlio  is  a  Christian,  contains  no  reason  why  a  slave,  when  his 
fimdom  is  offered  him,  should  not  accept  it.  Nor  can  this 
be  inferred  fronx  v.  20,  for  in  that  nothing  more  is  said  than 
that  :;o  one  should  arbitrarily  withdraw  from  the  relations  of 
life  ni  which  he  finds  himself ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  when  an  opportunity  is  presented  by  God  of  entering 
iato  more  Ikvourable  earthly  relations,  a  man  is  not  to  em- 
brace it.  Such  an  exhortation,  without  any  further  con- 
frnnation  of  it,  would  be  only  an  arbitrary  dictation  on  Paul's 
part.  But  if  he  said,  *  Whoever  can  be  free,  let  him  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity,'  there  was  no  occasion  to 
support  it  by  any  further  reason.  He  only  guarded  him- 
self against  a  misapprehension  which  might  have  arisen 
from  too  broad  an  application  of  the  principle  he  had  laid 
down." 

P.  266,  L  1,  after  *'made"  add,  "But  it  is  striking  that  in 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  we  can  find  no 
intimation  that  Timothy  had  visited  them  in  the  interval, — 
nothing  that  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received 
by  the  church.  This  may  be  explained  in  two  ways ;  each 
has  its  difi&culties,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  complete  cer- 
tainty can  be  arrived  at. 

"  It  might  have  happened  that  Timothy  had  been  prevented 
from  coming  to  Corinth,  and  then  Paul  would  be  induced,  as 
Timothy  had  returned  to  him  without  any  news  from  the 
Corinthian  church,  before  his  departure  from  Ephesus,  to 
send  Titus  to  Corinth  that  he  might  operate  on  the  minds  ot 
the  converts  there  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  impression 
made  by  his  epistle,  and  bring  back  news  of  the  state  of 
things  among  them.  We  must  then  assume  that  he  sent  no 
fiiiesh  letter  by  this  new  messenger,  or  at  least  only  sent  with 
him  a  few  lines  as  his  credentials,  since,  having  written  so  frdl 
a  letter  to  the  Corinthian  church  before,  he  thought  it 
uuuecessary  on  the  prosent  occasion.     In  this  way  it  can  be 
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explained  that  we  find  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
no  hint  of  an  intervening  epistle  after  that  first 

"  But  the  second  supposable  case  is  this — ^that  Timothy 
actually  came  to  Corinth,  but  communicated  to  the  apostle 
very  sad  and  distressing  accounts  respecting  the  disposition 
of  a  part  of  this  chiu*ch.  In  consequence,  Paul  was  induced 
to  send  Titus  to  Corinth  irith  a  second  epistle  referring  to 
the  occurrences  in  the  Corinthian  church,  of  which  he  had 
been  informed  by  Timothy,  and  since  enough  had  been 
spoken  of  this  intervening  visit  and  of  Timothy's  reception 
in  this  last  epistle,  no  more  was  said  on  these  points  in  our 
second  epistle,  which  was  strictly  speaking  the  third,  and  in 
all  the  fourth.  In  the  decision  of  this  question  all  turns 
upon  this  point,  whether  the  often-mentioned  writing  in  our 
second  epistle  according  to  the  marks  notified  in  the  passages 
referred  to,  can  be  what  we  call  the  first  EpisUe  to  the 
Corinthians,  or  whether  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  another 
which  would  be  that  sent  by  Titus.  Paul  says  at  the 
beginning,"  &c. 

P.  .267,  L  19,  after  «  1  Cor.  iv.  8—19 ;  vL  7 ;  x.  ]"  a(W, 
"  Do  not  in  fiict  several  severe  pjeussages  occur  in  this  epia^e 
which  might  have  awakened  in  the  heart  of  Paul,  so  full  of 
fatherly  love  towards  the  church,  the  appr^ension  that  he 
had  uttered  something  which  might  wound  them  too  deeply  f 
Is  it  not  a  striking  agreement  when  in  this  epistle  so  much 
is  said  of  an  individual  on  whom  Paul  had  passed  so  severe  a 
judgment,  and  exactly  in  our  first  epistle  such  a  case  occuig 
affecting  such  an  individual  f  Will  not  this  serve  as  a  proof 
that  we  are  required  to  think  of  this  very  epistle  1  This  epistle 
was  also  well  suited  to*  call  forth  in  the  Corinthians  that  sense 
of  their  criminality  and  that  sorrow  that  lead  to  salvation, 
as  Paul  says  of  that  epistie  in  2  Cor.  viL  9. 

*'  Still,  we  must  not  trust  too  much  to  this  plausible 
appearance.  Although  the  case  here  mentioned  seems  to  be 
the  same  with  that  which  we  find  in  the  first  episUe,  yet  on 
a  closer  examination  of  particulars,  some  important  marks 
meet  our  notice  which  point  to  a  difference.  Paul  guards 
himself,  ii  5,  against  the  supposition  that  he  felt  personally 
ii^jured.  '  But  if  any  hath  caused  grief,'  he  says,  *  he  hath 
not  grieved  me,  but  in  part,  that  I  may  not  overcharge 
you  alL'    He  thergfor^  represents  what  hsA  taken  place  as 
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not  afifecting  liiiDBelf  perBonally^  but  rather  as  aa  ii^ury  done 
to  the  vhole  chnrdi.  But  in  reference  to  that  offender  of  whom 
we  are  inforQied  in  the  first  epistle,  there  was  no  reason  what^ 
eter  that  he  should  so  guard  himsel£  In  that  w^ole  afito 
thefe  was  absolutely  nothing  personal.  If  he  took  it  so  to 
hearty  it  would  only  reflect  credit  on  him  from  every  quarter. 
It  manifested  his  &therly  care  for  the  salvation  of  that  indi- 
ndual  and  for  the  wel&re  of  the  whole  church.  When, 
moreoyer^  he  speaks  of  a  pardon  to  be  granted  by  himself 
and  the  ehurdii,  this  certainly  suite  &t  better  a  wrong 
done  personally  to  the  apostle  in  the  exercise  of  his  officii 
power,  than  to  a  sin  for  which  the  divine  forgiveness  w^s  to 
be  chiefly  sought,  and  not  a  forgiveness  dependent  on  the 
will  of  a  man.^  Paul,  in  speaking  (vii  8)  of  the  wholesome 
effects  of  the  epistle  in  question,  reckons  among  them  (v.  11) 
that  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  Qhurchi  of  proving 
then*  complete  freedom  from  blame  in  the  affiwr.  But  in  the 
ease  of  that  offending  person  no  blame  could  attach  to  the 
diuroh  excepting  their  having  omitted  to  show  their  abhor- 
rence of  such  conduct  by  excluding  him  from  church- 
oommunion.  On  the  other  hand>  what  is  said  would  find  it^ 
immediate  appUoation  if  the  main  point  was,  contumacious 
behaviour  of  an  individual  against  the  apostle  of  a  kind  in 
wfaioh  others  might  have  appeared  to  take  a  share,  Further, 
Beral  says  in  v.  12,  that  he  had  written  in  this  tone  to  them, 
*  not  for  his  sake  who  did  the  wrong,  nor  for  his  caxise  that 
had  suffered  wrong,  but  that  they  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  showing  to  one  another  their  linoere  attachment  for  him.'  * 

>  We  know  indeed  thftt  it  oan  be  explained  by  referring  everything 
io  a  re-itdmission  to  chnrch-communion ;  but  the  striking  part  of  the 
ezpresaion  will  not  in  that  way  be  rendered  prominent ;  and  the  other 
•zplanation  it  tax  more  simple  and  natural. 

*  Intomil  ground!  do  not  rendw  it  necessary  to  denart  from  this 
objectiye  and  generally  accredited  reading.  Certainly  the  zeal  of  the 
ehorch  for  PauTs  authority  would  first  of  ill  be  expressed  among  them- 
aelyes  in  their  mutual  behaviour  towards  one  another.  This  it  was  which 
Titos  mast  first  observe  among  them  as  the  effect  of  Paul's  epistle. 
Bot  that  Paul  had  cause  to  recognise  this  zeal  as  not  assumed,  but  as 
fiaiaine  and  sincere,  may  be  inrerred  from  the  phrase  '*  before  God." 
Thxa  this  reading  gives  a  very  suitable  sense.  Also,  what  follows  in* 
rene  14  agrees  very  well  with  it,  where  Paul  savs  that  he  was  not 
aahamed  of  what  he  had  boasted  to  Titus  respectlag  the  Corinthian 
Church,  but  that  his  boasting  was  found  a  truth.    Paul  had  previously 
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That  expression  dhxeiv  was  in  itself  not  suited  to  mark  a 
sin  as  such.  And  if  he  was  speaking  of  a  vicious  person  as 
such,  the  principal  thing  as  &r  as  regarded  that  person  would 
be  to  lead  him  to  repentance.  He  needed  not  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  being  too  zealous  in  such  a  cause.'  No  one,  as 
we  have  said,  could  blame  him  for  that.  But  every  thing 
agrees  very  well  with  the  supposition,  that  the  case  was  one 
in  which  Paul  was  personally  injured.  Under  such  circum- 
stances there  was  occasion  for  guarding  himself  against  the 
reproach  that  he  had  been  carried  away  by  personal  feelings. 
And  thus  he  could  affirm,  that  he  had  been  moved  to  write 
not  from  a  desire  to  retaliate  on  the  person  who  had  done 
him  wrong,  nor  from  concern  for  his  own  honour  or  the 
honour  of  him  on  whom  the  wrong  had  been  committed ; 
"but  he  wished  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  clear  them- 
selves of  all  share  in  this  matter,  and  to  evince  their  zeal  for 
his  person  and  his  apostolic  authority. 

''  It  remains  to  be  noticed  that  the  affair  of  that  immoral 
person  occupies  only  a  very  small  part  of  that  first  epistle, 
and  many  other  subjects  are  treated  of  fer  more  fully.  By 
what  is  said  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  of  the 
letter  in  question^  we  shall  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  related 
wholly  or  principally  to  that  one  af^r. 

*^  If  we  compare  all  these  marks  with  one  another,  we  shall 
certainly  be  disposed  to  favour  the  second  of  the  above- 
named  suppositions.  We  shall  be  led  to  believe,  that  Timothy 
brought  many  painful  %nd  distressing  accoimts  to  the  apostle, 
especially  respecting  the  commotion  excited  by  an  individual 
who  had  acted  contumaciously  against  Paul  and  called  in 
question  his  apostolic  authority.  On  this  account  Paul  sent 
Titus  with  a  letter  to  Corinth,  in  which  he  expressed  himself 
veiy  strongly  respecting  that  affiiir ;  so  much  so,  that  after 
Titus  had  set  out,  his  fatherly  heart  was  seized  with  anxiety 
lest  he  had  written  too  harshly,  and  been  guilty  of  injustice 
to  the  church." 

P.  271, 1.  2,  "  against  the  apostle/'  add  note,  "As  to  the 

told  Titus,  who  was  perhaps  afraid  of  the  hostile  tone  of  the  excited 
church,  that  bo  knew  they  would  by  no  means  make  common  cause  with 
that  person  who  had  risen  up  so  warmly  against  Paul's  apostolic  autho- 
rity ;  and  so  it  proved.  They  vied  with  one  another  in  zeal  for  thQ 
maintenance  of  h^s  authgritj'. 
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assertion  of  Dr.  Baur  that  all  the  details  giyen  in  the  Acts  of 
Ptail*B  conflicts  with  Jewish  exorcism  and  heathen  magic,  and 
of  the  popular  tumult  occasioned  by  the  decline  of  the 
worship  of  Artemis,  have  no  historical  worth,  but  are  only 
designed  fsibrications  to  please  the  imagination  or  to  magnify 
Paul  in  comparison  with  Peter — ^such  an  assertion  we  regard 
as  completely  baseless.  Whoever  indeed  cannot  for  one 
moment  transport  himself  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  that 
limited  view  of  the  world  which  belongs  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  must  see  everywhere,  in  the  wonderful  age  of  which 
yre  are  speaking,  mythus  or  intentional  fiction.  But  when 
Baor,  in  reference  to  Acts  xix.  20,  says,  '  What  would  such  a 
Christianity  be,  but  an  exchange  of  one  form  of  superstition 
for  another  ?  And  yet  the  author  of  the  Acts  can  pass  such 
a  judgment  as  this  (xix.  20)  upon  it.  Such  a  view  is  too 
miworthy  of  the  position  of  an  apostle,  and  too  much  con- 
formed to  a  later  period,  to  allow  of  our  having  any  doubt 
about  its  origin :' — we  reply,  Certainly  if  nothing  more 
had  taken  place  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  than  the  ex- 
traordinary event  recorded  in  that  passage  of  the  Acts,  this 
could  have  rendered  it  no  help.  But  those  &cts  could  not 
have  taken  place  if  the  Gospel  had  not  previously  been 
revealed  as  tiie  power  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Paul, 
who  met  the  Jews  that  *  required  a  sign,'  with  '  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,*  nevertheless  made  his 
appeal  that  he  had  been  accredited  as  an  Apostle  by  fftifiela, 
Ttpara  and'  dvydfietc,  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  According  to  the  views 
of  the  apostles  the  two  were  to  be  combined ;  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  power  of  God  by  the  spiritual  operation  of 
the  published  word,  and  the  accompanying  external  signs  pre- 
senting themselves  as  visible  marks  of  the  former.  But  it 
belongs  to  the  method  of  these  most  ancient  Christian  recordef, 
that  the  internal  operations  are  only  briefly  indicated  or 
IM'esupposed  instead  of  being  described  at  length,  while  on  the 
contrary  whatever  could  be  an  object  of  outward  observation 
is  given  more  in  detail" 

P.  272,  L  19  from  bottom, /or  "  usions"  read  "  allusions." 

P.  275, 1.  1,/or  "  Rut"  read  ''  But" 

P.  276, 1.  3  from  bottom,  note,  after  "  wickedness"  add, 
{ith  edition,)  **  As  I  must  here  re-affirm  the  view  I  have 
before  taken,  I  must  also  state  that  I  find  no  ground  for  the 
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eomplftint  made  by  BUokert,  with  whom  Batir  agrees,  againa^ 
Paul,  although  I  must  admit  the  right  to  such  a  free  judg* 
ment  even  on  an  apoetle,  and  can  find  in  it  nothing  un-< 
christian.  Neither  can  I  here  discern  that  exoessiYe  w^trmth 
of  temper,  whioh  never  does  good,  nor  afterwards  the  return 
to  moderation  and  prudence  at  the  cost  of  truthfidness,  in 
order  as  £ur  as  possible  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the 
former,  even  if  I  admit  aa  settled  the  disputed  point  that  the 
reference  here  is  to  the  same  case  a»  in  1  Co?,  v.  3.  I  discern 
in  this  latter  passage  nothing  but  genuine  apostolio  vseaX 
against  sin  which  could  be  held  back  by  no  considerations, 
and  which  even  the  un&Yourable  issue  could  not  prove  to  be 
wrong;  for  what  is  right  remains  so,  independently  of  the 
consequences,  whioh  depend  on  the  Y^ills.  of  men  and  on  oir^ 
eumstanoes." 

P.  276,  L  18, /or  "  he  took  advantage  of  this  arrangem^it 
to  excuse  a  sense,"  <fec.  read,  *^  they  took  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  to  accuse  him  of  a  sense,"  &;c, 

P.  278, 1. 18  from  bottom,  qfier  « to.the  glory  of  God"  add, 
"  Since  his  judaizing  opponents,  with  whom  arrogance  stood 
in  the  place  of  power  (2  Cor.  zi.  21),  in  whose  sight  he  would 
willingly  appear  as  deficient  in  what  they  regarded  as  strength, 
and  who  could  not  understand  the  divine  power  in  earthen 
vessels — charged  him  with  threatening  to  do  more  than  he 
was  able  to  perform,  he  expressed  himself  with  confidmoe 
against  them;  that  he  would  prove  himself  to  be  a  genuine 
apostle  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  threatenings,  and  in  the 
punishment  of  the  bad.  He  only  wished  that  he  might  have 
no  opportunity  of  proving  this,  but  that  everything  wrong 
in  the  church  might  be  set  right  before  he  came,  and  thus 
no  occasion  be  left  of  administering  punishment.  He  would 
gladly  then  be  regarded  as  an  incapable  or  not  g^uine 
apostle  by  the  non-frdfilment  of  his  threatenings^  provided 
only  the  Corinthians  showed  themselves  to  be  approved 
Christians,  for  all  the  power  granted  to  him  was  only  for  the 
truth  and  not  against  it   2  Cor.  xiii.  6,  8."  * 

'  Baur,  proceeding  on  the  assarapUon  that  the  lune  ftflSiir  is  referred 
to  in  2  Cor.  ii.  as  in  1  Cor.  v.,  and  that  Paul  in  his  first  epistle  threatened 
more  than  he  had  power  to  accomplish,  concludes  thus,  (p.  829,)  "  Thia 
passage  contains  a  not  unimportant  criterion  for  judging  of  the  alleged 
miracles  of  the  apostles.    The  apostles  had  oertiUnl^  the  conacionsnesi 
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P.  281, 1.  9,  *^  nation,"  add  note,  ''Thi»  is  contrary  to 
Baor,  p.  117  ;  nor  is  it  set  aside  by  what  he  says  in  his 
Faulus,  p.  378.  While  he  asserts,  that  <  the  Jews  Uving  in 
Borne  were  regarded  by  him  no  longer  as  Jews,  but  as 
Bomang,'  he  adds,  'so  much  the  more  i^  what  I  am  far 
from  denying,  there  were  Gentile  Christians  among  them.' 
But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Paul  when  he  wrote  the  epistle 
thought  particularly  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  A  quite 
different  class  of  references  must  have  su^ested  themselves 
to  the  apostle,  if  he  wrote  to  a  church  of  which  the  most 
influential  part  were  Jews,  firom  those  he  would  have  employed 
m  writing  to  a  church  consisting  mainly  of  Gentiles*  There^ 
fore  the  alignment  against  Baur*s  position  is  not  weakened  by 
the  addition  he  has  here  made  to  it." 

P.  287, 1  19,  for  "iet  such  a  one  "   read  "  Let  not  such 


aona" 


P.  297,1  18  from  bottom,  after  "marks"  add,  "  Baur, 
indeed,  (p.  181,)  finds  the  mark  of  a  later  period  in  the 
eircumstance  that  Paul  allowed  only  the  presbyters  to  come 

of  miraculous  power  in  themselves,  and  in  this  consciousness  they  could 
Ttgiad  yery  distin^ished  effects  of  their  agency,  operations  of  a  power- 
fid  enaigy,  as  ^futa,  riparra  and  9vpdtt9is,  But  as  at  that  tim&  in  a 
definite  case,  in  which  this  (consciousness)  was  so  distinctly  expressed, 
a  miracle,  strictly  so  called,  was  far  enough  from  taking  place,  just  as 
dttle  will  tills  have  happened  at  any  other  time."  We  perceive  thai 
Dr.  Baur  firom  tiie  stand-point  of  his  consequential  philosophy  must  so 
judge  respecting  everything  distinguished  as  a  miracle,  since  this  stand- 
point excludes  d  priori  the  recognition  of  anything  supernatural 
whatever.  But  we  cannot  consider  the  premises  here  advanced,  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  them,  as  correct.  For  even  if  we  grant  the  disputed 
pointy  the  idoitity  of  the  two  cases,  sUll  it  will  not  be  evident  that  Paul 
aaeribed  to  himself  a  power  which  he  could  not  exercise-,  for  he  expressly 
npresente  as  his  object,  1  Cor.  v.  5,  to  awaken  to  repentance  the  person 
whom  the  jud^ent  was  intended  to  affect,  that  throuj^h  bodily  suffering 
he  might  obtain  spiritual  health.  Now,  if  that  offender  had  already 
given  signs  of  repentance,  the  fhlfilment  of  such  a  judgment  must  oi 
coarse  Ml,  as  Paul  in  the  passage  quoted  tells  us  that  he  would  gladly 
kt  the  good  of  the  church  appear  as  one  who  threatened  in  vain. 
Liitiy,  there  appears  no  good  reaso,n  for  placing  the  extraordinary 
operation  in  question  under  the  same  category  as  other  miracles. 
CSuist  himself  did  not  perform  miracles  of  judgment,  and  In  no 
psiBige  has  he  given  such  power  to  the  apostles,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
other  miraelef,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  Paul  refers  in  his 
epi^es  as  indisputable.  And  his  language  here  is  more  credible  in 
proportion  as  sncn  outward  miracles  appeared  little  in  his  eyes  in  com- 
p^n  with  m  internal  mlraele.    I  Cor.  i.  %%  23 ;  ii.  4. 
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as  representatives  of  the  churches  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion.  Without  something  of  the  later 
hierarchical  tendency,  they  could  not  so  be  regarded.  And 
since  he  could  not  arrange  for  all  to  come,  was  it  not  most 
natiuul  that  he  should  choose  these,  especially  since  they  had 
to  watch  oyer  the  whole  of  the  churches  1  And  that  this  office 
was  assigned  by  Paid  to  the  presbyters  is  evident  fix)m  those 
epistles  of  which  the  genuineness  is  admitted  by  Baur  him- 
self ;  from  the  idea  of  tcvPepyijaiQ,  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  of  vpo'ia- 
rafiBvoc,  Rom.  xii.  8;  from  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  xvi 
15,  16,  respecting  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  those  who 
have  to  fill  ecclesiastical  offices;  in  which  words  might  be  also 
found  from  Baur*s  point  of  view  the  marks  of  a  later  age.** 

P.  297,  L  3  from  bottom,  after  "  more  decided  tone**  <idd, 
'^  We  do  not  see  how  Baur  can  infec  from  the  passages  of 
Paul's  epistles,  in  which  he  speaks  with  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  consequences  to  be  expected  from  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  that  Paul  could  not  at  that  time  have  so  spoken. 
Who  can  calculate  the  alternations  of  feeling  in  a  hunum 
soul  ?  Especially  does  it  make  a  difference  whether  he  wrote 
his  epistle  several  months  before,  (and  yet  he  anticipated  even 
then  the  dangers  that  awaited  him,  Rom.  xv.  31,  a  passage 
indeed  not  admitted  as  genuine  by  Baur,)  or  if  he  gave  this 
parting  address,  as  he  was  going  to  meet  the  expected  end  of 
his  journey  after  he  had  received  many  prophetic  warnings." 

P.  298,  L  6,  "gain  many  adherents,"  (note.)  It  is  pos- 
sible, that  V.  30  may  refer  to  the  presbyters  personally,  and 
the  words  may  be  so  imderstood  that  the  &lse  teachers  would 
proceed  from  their  own  body ;  but  since  the  presbyters  appear 
as  representatives  of  the  churches,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
the  reference  so  confined.  It  may  be  properly  taken  in 
a  more  general  sense,  that  Mse  teachers  would  not  only  find 
entrance  into  the  churches  from  other  places,  but  also  proceed 
from  among  these  churches  themselves. 

P.  301,  L  20,  "concurred,"  add  a  fresh  paragraph  :'^^' The 
reception  which  Paul  met  with  at  Jerusalem  must  have  been 
difierent  according  to  the  various  materials  of  the  Christiaa 
church,  which  at  that  place  was  mixed  with  Jews.  We  must 
here  suppose  the  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity, 
in  manifold  gradations,  though  all  the  members,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  diflferences  on  other  points,  were  boimcl 
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to  one  another  by  the  common  faith  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah.  The  most  important  point  of  difference,  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  lasted  to  later  times,  was  this, — ^those  who,  along 
with  their  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  still  held  fa^  to  the 
Jewish  stand-point,  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  the  free 
development  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen,  on  whose 
privileges  they  imposed  no  restitdnts  ;  on  the  other  side  were 
those  who  were  never  disposed  to  consider  the  uncircumcised 
who  did  not  observe  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  equal  partakers  with 
themselyes  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  can  hardly  be 
BurjaiBed  at  this,  when  we  recollect  that  the  number  of 
believing  Jews  is  reckoned  in  Acts  xxi.  20  as  amounting  to 
many  myriads,  though  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exact 
enumeration,  and  those  who  came  up  to  the  feast  from  other 
parts  must  be  taken  into  accoimt.  But  we  cannot  venture 
to  draw  an  inference  from  the  small  number  of  Christians 
among  the  Jews  in  the  third  century,  respecting  the  relative 
proportions  at  this  period.  The  powerful  impression  of 
Christ's  appearance  operated  on  many ;  and  whatever  among 
the  body  of  the  people  was  opposed  to  faith  in  him,  the  con- 
trariety that  was  consciously  felt  between  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  their  carnal  views,  now  vanished,  since  they  could  depict 
a  Mesoah  according  to  their  mind,  in  him  whose  personal 
image  no  longer  stood  before  their  eyes ;  and  what  they  had 
been  wont  to  expect  from  the  Messiah^  they  transferred  to 
Christ,  whose  speedy  return  they  anticipated  to  found  his 
kingdom  in  the  world.  Among  many  of  this  class  nothing 
was  to  be  found  peculiarly  Chnstian,  and  they  distinguished 
themselves  from  other  Jews  only  by  acknowledging  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah.  Hence,  the  spiritual  superiors  of  the  people 
gave  themselves  no  ftirther  concern  about  such  a  Christianity, 
and  allowed  it  to  remain  imdisturbed.  But  it  was  quite 
natural  that  such  people,  when  their  Messianic  expectations 
were  not  fulfilled,  should  apostatize  altogether  from  tiie  faith. 

"  Those  who  were  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Gk)8pel,  the  more  enlightened  among  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, received  Paul  with  Christian  brotherly  love."  * 

^  In  reference,  also,  to  this  part  of  the  history  we  must  maintun  the 
Fune  view  which  has  hitherto  approved  itself  to  us  in  making  use  of 
the  Acts;  namely,  that  the  difficulties  it  presents  in  attempting  to 
obtain  an   histoncal  representation  from  it,  do  not  proceed  from 
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P.  303,  U  13,  after  "from  the  law"  udd,  "It  is  indeed 
true,  that  when  once  this  was  generally  acknowledged,  that 
circumcision  was  of  no  avail  for  obtaining  a  part  in  God's 
kingdom,  it  would  sooner  or  later  fall  into  disuse.  But 
in  ^at  principle  all  the  apostles  agreed,  as  appears  from  what 
has  been  said  above,  even  had  we  not  made  use  of  the 
accounts  in  the  Acts.  According  to  the  principle  in  which 
both  parties  were  unanimous,  the  two  difipOTent  forms  of  the 
church  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  founded  on  a  natural  and 
national  distinction  that  arose  from  the  process  of  historical 
development,  existed  for  some  time  side  by  side.  As  the 
apostles  among  the  Jews  acknowledged  the  free  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  among  the  Gentiles,  and  allowed  the  diurches 
founded  among  them  to  be  formed  in  their  own  way,  so  Paul 
also  allowed  the  church  among  the  Jews  to  develop  itself 
freely  in  their  way.  In  the  natural  historical  process  of 
development  no  violent  encroachments  were  made  on  either 
side.  And  why  could  not  both  peculiar  ecclesiastical  forms 
exist  together  for  a  length  of  time,  though  the  distinction 
must  be  obliterated  by  the  progressive  development  of  the 
church  t 

"  Without  departing  from  the  principles  of  strict  truthful- 
ness, Paul  could  repel  those  charges  to  which  we  have  referred, 
for  he  Was  very  far  from  wishing  to  anticipate  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  the  historical  development;  it  was  with  him  an 
avowed  principle  that  every  man  should  abide  in  those  rela- 
tions which  belonged  to  him  when  the  call  of  Christianity 
reached  him,  and  not  wilfully  renounce  them.  He  was  fisu: 
from  that  hatred  against  Judaism,  and  the  ancient  theocratic 
people,  of  which  his  violent  opponents  accused  him.  On  the 
principles  which  he  avowed  in  his  epistles,  according  to  which, 
to  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew,  as  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gentile,  and 
weak  to  the  weak,  he  declared  himself  equally  ready  to  do 
what  James  proposed/* '  &c. 

anj  designed  object  on  the  part  of  the  anthor,  bnt  on  the  oontrarf, 
from  the  want  of  pragmatism,  (i.  e.  a  clear  ezMbition  of  caaees 
and  consequences,)  the  rude  collocation  of  facts,  so  that  the  narrator 
never  placed  himself  on  the  stand-point  of  other  persons,  to  answer 
questions  which  must  occur  to  them  in  order  to  explain  the  connexion 
of  the  facts.  Hence  we  are  obliged  to  supply  many  things  by  historical 
combination  before  we  can  obtain  an  intelligible  history. 
^  We  must  not  interpret  too  rigidly  the  words  of  James  when  he 
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P.  307,  1.  10,  "  containing  truth,"  (note.^  The  manner 
in  which  Paul  here  comes  before  us  in  the  Acts,  corresponds 
most  exactly  to  his  character,  as  we  learn  it  firom  his  epistles, 
combining  a  warmth  of  temperament  with  a  sagacity  which 
knew  how  to  turn  every  circumstance  to  the  best  accotmt.  A 
later  writer,  attempting  to  fabricate  a  story,  would  not  have 
represented  Paul  as  speaJung  in  the  way  mentioned  in 
Acts  xiii.  3. 

P.  307,  L  12,  "corrected  himself,"  (note.)  We  need  not 
be  perplexed  with  the  yhiy  in  Acts  xxiii.  5.  The  very  turn 
of  Qie  expression  shows  us  that  Paul  in  his  momentary  em- 
barrassmenty  and  regretting  his  intemperate  language,  only 
flought  to  make  an  excuse,  and  the  words,  as  the  bystanders 
would  be  aware,  are  not  to  be  taken  too  stringently. 

P.  307, 1. 16,  "himself  of  that  means,"  (note.)  Everything 
liere  is  exactly  to  the  life.  To  fiibricate  this  would  require 
a  talent  for  d^cription  diflferent  from  what  the  author  of  the 
Acts  possessed.  Paul  might  have  had  in  his  thoughts  another 
line  of  defence;  but  after  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
awaj  by  his  warmth,  and  returned  from  the  digression,  he 
chose  this  prudential  method  in  order  to  give  a  fe-vourable 
turn  to  his  cause. 

P.  307,  L  15  from  bottom,  "himself  belonged,*'  (note.) 
Baur  thinks  that  this  representation  of  the  transaction  as 
we  take  it  from  the  Acts,  must  be  regarded  as  unhistorical 
throughout.  It  is  an  entire  distortion  of  the  question  in  dis- 
pute which  Paul  here  allows  himself,  and  inconsistent  with 
his  love  of  truth ;  and  the  dispute  thus  called  forth  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  is  something  altogether  im- 
probable. ^'Parties  who  differed  from  one  another  on  such 
esseniial  points,  but  who  nevertheless  so  frequently  met  in 
society,  and  were  united  in  the  same  official  body,  must  have 
■o  long  exhausted  themselves  respecting  their  points  of  dif- 
ference, that  it  was  impossible  they  could,  on  every  occasion, 
make  them  afresh  the  subjects  of  the  most  violent  dispute, 

468iiM  Pftol  (Aeto  ZkL  24)  by  ihst  aet  to  prov«  that  he  also  lived  in  the 
tDbsenraace  of  the  law ;  we  ootain  their  correct  meaning  by  contrasting 
llMin  with  the  charge  made  by  the  Jews.  The  stand-point  on  which 
Paul  to  the  h^ofiot  became  an  Jhoyuos,  was  indeed  different  from  that  of 
lames,  and  we  know  not  whether  James  and  Paul  referred  particnlarly 
to  the  special  difference  existing  between  themselves.  There  are  many 
difTerences  on  which  it  is  better  to  be  silent,  than  to  express  oar  opiiuon. 
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least  of  all  in  such  a  cose,  in  which,  as  in  the  one  before  11%  the 
easily  detected  stratagem  of  an  opponent  woidd  be  made  use  of 
in  the  dispute  to  his  own  disadvantage."  As  to  the  first  pointy 
I  do  not  see  why  Paul,  setting  out  from  his  own  subjective 
train  of  thought,  could  not  bring  forward  that  side  of  the 
controversy  from  which  his  own  cause  must  appear  in  a 
£iYourable  light  to  a  majority  of  his  judges,  while  he  kept  in 
the  background  the  other  points  in  dispute.  It  was  not  a 
felse  connexion,  but  one  perfectly  corresponding  to  the  truth, 
according  to  his  convictions.  Ever  since  he  had  testified 
among  the  Gentiles  of  Jesus  the  Risen  One  as  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  Gospel,  he  had  been  the  object  of  the  most  vio- 
lent attacks  of  the  Jews.  This  faith  involved  everything 
else  that  belonged  to  this  controversy.  Whether  the  hope 
of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life  would  be  fulfilled,  depended  on  ^ 
the  question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  whether  he 
had  really  risen.  Paul  was  conscious  that  he  testified  of  the 
reality  of  all  the  hopes  of  the  pious  imder  the  Old  Covenant, 
and  ihsA  he  was  a  truly  orthodox  Jew.  This  he  asserted  with, 
imwavering  conviction.  This  was  a  line  of  conduct  by  which 
he  occupied  the  stand-point  of  his  opponents,  and  obhged  them 
to  acknowledge  what  he  maintained  to  be  true — ^a  method 
which  perfectly  suited  PauTs  rhetoric  and  dialectic. 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  know  indeed  that  the  Sad- 
ducees  gladly  retired  from  public  oflSces,  and  whenever  they 
occupied  them,  felt  obliged^  from  regard  to  popular  opinion,  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  maxims  of  the  Pharisees. 
(flpoaywpoviri  oTc  o  ^apiffoioc  Xfiyei,  ^id  to  ftrj  aWtag  aveicrove 
yepiaOai  toIq  vXfjdeair.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  c.  1,  §  4.)  But 
the  warmth  of  party  feeling  could  easily  gain  the  ascendency 
over  cold-blooded  politics,  and  the  forcibly  restrained  enmity 
between  the  two  parties  would  readily  break  out  again  on 
many  occasions.  It  might  very  possibly  happen  that  owing 
to  the  quite  tumultuary  manner  in  which  matters  had  been 
carried  on  against  Paul,  the  leaders  of  the  people  had  not  yet 
learned  what  was  the  corptu  delicti  in  his  case;  and  since  the 
Pharisees  had  always  heard  him  assert  that  Jesus  the  Risen 
One  had  appeared  to  him,  they  fixed  their  attention  on  that 
one  point,  becatuse  their  controversy  with  the  Sadducees, 
which  to  them  was  &r  more  important,  became  the  subject 
of  discussion. 
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P.  321, 1.  6,  *' corrupted  the  simple  Gogpel/'  (note.)  "Baur 
iUdd  Schwegler  are  disposed  to  find  in  these  appearances  the 
marks  of  a  post-apostolic  age,  and  make  use  of  the  smaller 
Paulmian  epistles,  in  order  to  support  the  fabrication  of  a 
peculiar  post-apostolic  literature :  we  maintain,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  exactly  such  mixtures  of  the  religious  spirit,  as  we 
here  find  them,  serve  to  elucidate  the  transition  from  the  Pauline 
to  the  succeeding  age.  The  course  of  historical  development, 
would  allow  us  to  assume  such  links,  even  if  imquestionable 
records  had  not  borne  evidence  of  their  existence." 

P.  326, 1  15,  "by  communion  with  Christ  alone,"  (note.) 
"  The  arbitrary  manner  in  which  Baur  and  Schwegler  attempt 
to  proTC  the  gnostic  element  in  this  epistle,  and  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Philippians,  requires  no  refutation.  No 
one  who  is  not  entangled  in  a  fixed  delusion,  can  think  of 
finding  in  the  use  of  the  word  vXiipwfjut  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
ColoBsians  and  Ephesians,  a  reference  to  the  gnostic  doctrine 
of  a  Pleroma.  Tlie  use  of  this  word  in  these  epistles  is  most 
naturally  accounted  for,  fi:om  the  peculiar  Pauline  circle  of 
ideas,  of  which  the  gem;  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  other  Pauline 
epistles,  but  here  appears  more  fiilly  expanded,  as  belonging 
to  this  stage  of  his  doctrinal  development.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  respecting  it  in  the  second  section  relating  to 
doctrine,  and  shaU  then  enter  more  fuUy  into  the  refutaticm  of 
the  asserted  difference  of  doctrine  between  this  and  the  earlier 
epistles  of  PauL  How  &x  is  the  pure,  practical  spirit  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  from  everything  gnostic  !  Where, 
in  the  second  century,  could  the  mental  tendency  be  found 
from  which  such  an  epistle  could  proceed?  where  was  the 
man  who  could  write  such  an  epistle  ?  According  to  the 
whimsical  notion  of  the  criticism  just  now  in  vogue,  the  most 
powerful  mindfif,  who  were  capable  of  the  greatest  things, 
existed  in  that  age ;  and  yet  their  names  and  persons  are  lost 
in  profound  obscurity.  But  as  error  and  truth  go  together  in 
the  developing  processes  of  history,  and  mutusdly  check  and 
modify  one  another,  so  the  springing  up  of  sects  at  the  close 
of  the  Pauline  age,  and  the  later  stage  in  the  impress  of  the 
apostolic  doctrine,  constitute  a  middle  link  presupposed  by  the 
formation  of  the  gnosis  in  the  second  century.  The  criticism 
which  we  combat,  passes  over  this  middle  Hnk  by  an  unhis< 
toric^  hysteron-protwon." 

ypii.  IX.  L 
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P.  329, 1.  8,  "  and  not  an  imitation  by  another  hand," 
(note.)  "  I  will  here  notice  some  of  the  doubts  that  have 
been  raised  in  recent  times  against  the  genuineness  of  this 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians;  those,  I  mean,  which  could  strike 
so  able  a  critic  as  De  Wette,  a  man  distinguished  by  so  much 
love  for  truth,  and  so  disposed  to  receive  it.  The  collocation 
of  apostles  and  prophets  in  ch.  ii  20  ;  iiL  5 ;  iv.  11,  must  be 
un-apostolical.  It  is  true  such  a  plu*ase  does  not  elsewhere 
occur  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account 
to  be  set  down  as  something  un-Pauline^  or  foreign  to  the 
Pauline  age.  In  cL  iy.  11,  ^e  apostles  so  called  in  a  stricter 
sense  are  brought  forward — ^afber  them  more  are  named  who 
published  the  Gospel  in  a  wide  circle,  whose  activity  was  not 
confined  to  one  oongr^tion — ^the  common  missionaries,  the 
evangelists  corresponding  to  what  the  ^i^aVtcaXoc  were  for 
single  congr^ations,  and  those  in  whom  the  creative  element 
of  immediate  spiritual  excitement  predominated,  who  received 
by  special  revelations  disclosures,  respecting  Christian  truths 
in  whom  the  power  of  inspiration  appeared  especially  in  dis- 
course, who  as  teachers  stood  nearest  to  the  apostles  in  origi- 
nality, the  prophets.  That  there  were  such  prophets  who  as 
missionaries  stood  by  the  side  of  the  apostles,  is  testified  by 
the  Acts,  and  apart  from  that,  by  the  name  of  Barnabas,  and 
1  CJor.  xiL  28.  A  later  writer  would  not  have  been  induced 
to  place  together  in  this  manner  apostles  and  prophets;  for 
this  position  of  the  prophets  was  foreign  to  a  later  period.  Of 
ihe  Montanist  body  of  prophets,  to  whom  Baiu:  and  Schwegler 
allude,  there  is  no  trace  in  this  epistle ;  and  indeed,  generally, 
we  should  regard  it  as  the  most  fiagrant  anachronism  to 
pretend  to  fiind  anything  Montanist  in  this  epistle.  In  the 
manner  of  distinguishing  between  the  noifxiyec  and  hMaicdkoi, 
we  also  recognise  something  which  belongs  only  to  this  age ; 
(compare  the  distinction  of  BthdaicaXoi  and  icvfiepyriffut,  1  Cor. 
zii.  2S ;  the  distinction  of  ^i^tnctiv  and  vpoieraaOaiy  Eom.  ] 
xiL  7,  8.)  But  Baur  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  in  the 
whole  passage  an  idea  foreign  to  Paul,  of  a  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  the  church,  the  representation  of  an  approaching 
more  perfect  age  of  ecclesiastical  development,  whidi  certainly 
would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  expectation  of  the  speedy 
second  advent  of  Christ  But  this  passage  contains  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  Paul  speaks  only  of  the  church  of  that  age  io 
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which  he  wrote  the  epistle,  and  marks  its  development  from, 
its  vfiviorriQ  to  its  nXeiorriQ,  a  perfectly  Pauline  idea,  which 
is  found  in  the  imiyersally  acknowledged  genuine  Pauline 
^istles.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  one  could 
think  of  finding  here  the  Hontanist  idea  of  successive  stages 
in  the  growth  of  the  church,  De  Wette  moreover  maintains 
that  the  mention  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  in  ch.  ii. 
8 — 10,  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  apostle's  doctrinal 
theology.  But  this  I  caimot  perceive.  On  the  contrary,  I 
recognise  nothing  but  what  is  most  truly  Pauline.  Although 
Paul  is  not  writing  to  those  in  whom  he  would  presuppose  a 
disposition  to  confide  in  the  merits  of  the  cpya  vofiov,  not  to 
those  who  were  formerly  Jews,  yet  he  had  reason  to  bring 
forward  the  universal  and  to  him  ever-present  truth,  that,  in 
their  being  called  to  Christianity,  all  of  them,  without  dis- 
tinction, were  indebted  for  everything  to  grace  alone;  the  few 
who  had  hitherto  led  a  more  moral  life,  as  well  as  the  majo- 
rity who  had  been  sunk  in  vice.  Compare  1  Cor.  i.  29,  30. 
In  this  passage  he  was  obliged  thus  to  express  himself  on 
account  of  the  contrast,  since  he  wished  to  lay  a  stress  upon 
fhe  point.  The  new  creation,  previous  to  which  they  could 
accomplish  nothing  good,  and  to  which  they  owed  evei^hing, 
must  necessarily  manifest  itself  by  tpya  ayada.  In  the  next 
place  De  Wette  notices  the  arbitrary  application  of  the  passage 
in  P&  Ixviii  It  is  indeed  a  free  application,  but  yet  spirited 
and  uiot 'forced.  In  that  passage  Jehovah  is  represented  as  a 
TiotoriouB  leader,  bringing  hia  enemies  in  triumph  to  the 
heights  of  Zion,towhom  his  conquered  foes  do  homage  by  the 
presentation  of  gifts.  This  is  applied  to  the  manner  in  which 
Christ  ascended  to  heaven  after  overcoming  the  powers  that 
opposed  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  in  accordajace  with  his  object 
the  apostle  represents  the  gifts  received  as  imparted.  As  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  believers  is  an  evidence 
of  the  victory  over  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  so  the  special 
charisnis*  are  marked  as  the  gifts  of  victory  belonging  to  the 
^orified  Christ.  Examples  of  such  a  free  use  of  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Paul's  writings ; 
compare  Bom.  x.  6,  <kc.  The  quotation  in  ch.  v.  14,  is  certainly 
a  problem  to  be  explained^  but  we  are  not  authorized  to 
employ  it  in  casting  suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle.     The  appeal  in  ch.  iii.  3,  to  what  he  said  before,  is 
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certainly  somewhat  singular,  and  we  can  point  out  nothiug 
similar  in  Paul.  But  the  singularity  is  softened  when  we 
recollect  that  this  is  a  circular  epistle  which  was  intended  for 
several  churches  to  whom  Paul  was  personally  unknown,  and 
that  what  is  said  relates  to  the  great  novel  idea  of  the  one 
church  of  God,  to  be  formed  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  by  faith 
in  the  Eedeemer,  an  idea  which  was  first  set  by  Paul  in  the 
clearest  light.  The  passage  in  ch.  vi.  2,  3,  is  also  remark- 
able; but  if  the  apostle,  expressing  the  precept  in  the  Old 
Testament  form,  has  added  a  sign,  in  order  to  mark  its 
importance,  which  is  affixed  to  tiiis  precept  from  the  Old 
Testament  stand-point,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  at  least  no 
decisive  mark  against  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle.  In 
ch.  iv.  28, 1  can  find  nothing  so  very  strange  in  such  a  con- 
nexion :  '  He  who  hitherto,  through  idleness,  has  been  led  to 
steal  from  others,  must  labour  as  a  Christian,  not  only  that  he 
may  honestly  gain  his  own  livehhood,  but  in  order  to  be  able 
to  show  kindness  to  others.  Let  him  who  has  hitherto  seized 
on  the  property  of  others  be  changed  into  one  who  even  main- 
tains others  in  need  by  the  produce  of  his  own  labour.'  The 
comparison  of  marriage  with  the  relation  of  the  church  to 
Christ,  ch.  v.  23,  appears  to  me,  though  not  occurring  else- 
where in  Paul's  writings,  as  perfectly  consonant  with  Christian 
ideas,  and  by  no  means  im-Pauline. 

P.  331, 1.  3,  after  "them,"  add,  "Everything  in  this  epistle, 
the  state  of  mind  with  which  the  writer  contemplates  im- 
pending death,  the  manner  in  which  he  judges  of  himself,  his 
pathetic  exhortations  to  the  church,  all  bear  the  inimitable 
impress  of  Paul.  A  later  writer  attempting  to  forge  a  letter 
in  his  name,  would  not  have  expressed  himself  with  that 
apparent  uncertainty  in  reference  to  his  ftiture  lot,  iii.  11, 12."> 

^  In  the  severe  laognage  against  the  judaizing  proselyte-makersy 
(Phil.  iii.  2,  3,)  I  cannot  with  Baur  find  anything  un-Pauline.  The 
predicate  kIv^s  as  a  designation  of  shameless  men  is  not  at  all  extraor- 
dinary. It  perfectly  comports  with  the  indignation  of  Paul  against 
those  persons  who  would  mislead  Christians,  and  turn  them  aside  from 
seeking  salvation,  that  he  should  term  the  mere  outward  circumcision 
a  leararoju^,  as  in  Gal.  v.  12 ;  it  is  also  altogether  Pauline  when  Chris- 
tians are  termed  ''  the  true  circumcision  who  worship  God  in  the  spirit,** 
Bom.  ii.  2&.  It  is  also  by  no  means  far-fetched,  but  very  naturally  con* 
nected,  when  Paul,  who  had  to  fight  far  and  near  with  these  judaisers^ 
is  induced  to  oppose  his  own  example  to  what  was  the  only  glory  of  these 
persons,  that  he  could  boast  qf  (vU  those  distinctions  in  the  highest 
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P.  339,  last  line,  add,  "  As  to  the  two  other  pastoral  letters, 
I  will  uot  deny  that  along  with  the  impression  of  the  genuine 
Paulme,  and  of  what  is  against  their  composition  at  a  later 
period,  some  things  are  to  he  foimd  which  might  excite  a 
doubt  even  in  the  mind  of  a  critic  not  ill-disposed,  but  which 
"will  lead  us  to  consider  Jthe  very  peculiar  relation  by  which 
these  epistles  are  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  Paurs." 

P.  342,  L  12  from  bottom,  "in  Crete  and  in  Ephesus,"  (note.) 
"  I  cannot,  with  De  Wette,  consider  it  so  extraordinary  that 
80  much  is  said  respecting  false  doctrines  in  the  new  churches, 
nor  that  Paul  deemed  it  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Titus  to  the  fact,  who,  from  long  observation,  must  have  been 
Tirell  aware  of  the  danger.  The  fermenting  process  in  the 
development  of  Christianity  at  that  time  might  easily  extend 
its  influence  from  one  district  to  another,  as  soon  as  Chris- 
tianity had  found  its  entrance  into  men's  minds,  and  hence,  from 
the  fir^t,  Christianity  was  threatened  by  dangerous  disturbing 
forces.  Along  with  the  seeds  of  Christianity  these  foreign  ele- 
ments might  spread  from  Asia  Minor,  or  Achaia,  to  Crete.  For 
a  considerable  time  the  seeds  of  Christianity  might  have  been 
scattered  before  there  had  been  the  means  of  organizing  a 
church.  Paul  felt  himself  compelled  to  warn  Titus  of  the  danger, 
of  which  he  had  gained  information  in  Crete  itself  and  from 
other  quarters.  The  defects  .in  the  character  of  the  people 
appeared  to  him  to  render  great  circumspection  necessary; 
these  defects  are  noticed  by  Polybius,  (vi.  46,  §  3  :)  KaOoXov 
^  6  vepi  Tiiv  alaypoKepietay  Kai  TrXioye^lav  rpoiroQ  ovrutQ  circ- 

degree,  but  counted  them  ail  as  nothing  in  order  to  seek  his  righteous- 
ness in  Christ,  which  is  followed  by  that  glorious  passage,  iii.  9—15, 
which  breathes  entirely  the  spirit  of  Paul.  That  in  i.  1,  the  deacons 
immediately  succeed  the  bishops,  is  a  mark  which  testifies  against  a  time, 
only  somewhat  later,  in  which  bishops  and  presbyters  already  began  to 
be  distinguished.  But  the  name  of  Clement  (i7.  8)  reminds  Br.  Baur 
at  once  of  his  hobby-horse,  the  Clementines,  and  calls  up  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  Peter,  8imon  Magus,  the  Gnostics,  and  many  more  of' 
whom  no  one  else  would  have  thought  of  meeting  in  this  epistle.  AYhat 
allusions  indeed  may  not  be  found,  when  (ii.  4,  7)  one  is  led  to  think 
of  the  Yalentinlan  Sophia,  which  would  penetrate  into  the  essence  of 
Bythoe,  and  sink  down  into  Chaos,  and  when  Christ  is  thought  to  form 
aeontrast  to  it?  or  when  Schwegler  considers  Euodias  to  be  a  symbol 
of  the  Jewish-Christian  party,  and  Syntyche  a  symbol  of  the  Gentile 
Clunstians,  and  would  find  under  the  phrase  ai^vyos  yviiffios  the  apostle 
Peter  (with  reference  to  the  Clementines)  as  one  on  the  conciliatory 
ytand-point  1 
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ytapidl^u  trap  avroict  &9T€  irapd  /xovoic  Kprfrauvffi  rdv  a-iravTtaP 
avdpwrtay  fxrjdtv  al<r)(pov  vofit(€(rOai  Kiplo^*  and  §  5,  Ovrc  Kar 
lllav  {jdrf  ^XidfTtpa  Kprjraiiiay  e^pot  rig  ay.  Paul  probably 
had  these  national  Tices  in  his  mind  when  he  laid  down  the 
qualifications  that  were  necessary  for  the  office  of  presbyter.** 

P.  357,  L  21,  "and  an  erroneous  application  of  it,"  add, 
"We  can  certainly  well  imagine,  that  James,  who  had  advanced 
in  gradual  development  from  the  Law  to  the  Gospel  as  the 
'  fulfilling  of  the  Law—* who,  remaining  on  his  Jewish  stand- 
point, by  fidth  in  Jesus  as  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  Author 
of  the  new  divine  life,  continually  spiritualized  and  glorified 
this  stand-point  more  and  more, — might  from  such  a  course 
of  development,  misunderstand  the  Pauline  doctrinal  type 
which  haid  been  formed  imder  an  opposite  course  of  develop- 
ment. We  can  suppose,  that  when  he  met  such  a  mode 
of  expression,  he  might  feel  it  his  duty  to  combat  it^  since 
practically  injurious  consequences  appeared  to  flow  trom  it. 
We  can  suppose  that  he  knew  not  how  to  separate  the  correct 
understanding  and  the  misunderstanding  from  one  another, 
since  to  him  the  whole  mode  of  contemplating  the  subject 
was  quite  foreign.  Thus  James  might  have  attacked  Paul, 
though  both  were  bound  together  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ" 

P.  358, 1.  21,  "which  left  the  difirposition  unchanged,"  (note.) 
"  Baur's  authoritative  decision  (p.  686)  'that  this  is  a  perfectly 
untenable  self-contradictory  iaea,'  cannot  at  all  move  me. 
That  the  idea  of  the  opus  operatunt,  according  to  the  original 
and  common  meaning  of  the  phrase,  can  only  denote  some- 
thing outward,  I  am  well  aware  j  but  a  word  may  be  used  in  a 
sense  besides  the  common, — in  an  improper  and  metaphorical 
sense.  So  I  have  used  the  word  here,  which  I  was  perfectly 
justified  in  doing,  to  denote  a  superficial  holding  for  true, 
which  remains  as  something  outward  to  the  soul,  without 
affecting  the  disposition  or  the  heart.  It  is  the  same  making 
an  outward  thing  of  religion  which  places  its  essence  either  in 
ceremonial  observances,  or  in  such  a  faith.  Both  spring  from 
the  same  root.  The  proof  he  adduces  in  p.  567,  only  serves 
to  confirm  my  assertion.  Certainly  there  was  also  among  the 
Jews 'a  false  theory,  which  attributed  an  unfounded  value  to  a 
dead  faith  in  the  one  God  in  opposition  to  idolatry,  and  mado 
this  a  support  of  moral  inactivity.  This  Jewish  notion  of 
Tianc  need  only  be  applied  to  the  new  object,  Jesus  the 
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Mesmah.  But  that  a  person  expressing  his  opposition  to 
a  certain  tendency,  shouJd  thereby  be  induced  so  to  express 
himself  as  if  he  meant  another  tendency  which  agrees  only 
accidentally  with  this  in  the  mode  of  expression — of  that  there 
is  not  a  single  example  in  history.*' 

P.  360, 1.  10,  be^  a  new  paragraph  thus : — "We  do  not 
wish  to  deny  that  even  in  churches  composed  of  Jewjsh 
Christians,  and  of  Jewish-Christian  views,  there  might  be 
individuals  who  had  been  influenced  by  the  Pauline  doctrine ; 
and  we  grant  that  it  is  possible,  that  James,  by  what  he  bad 
heard  of  the  expressions  of  individuals  who  had  been  thus  in- 
fluenced, had  been  induced  to  combat  such  a  tendency  in  his 
epistle.  And  we  should  be  disposed  thus  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  epistle,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  it  was 
directed  against  various  theoretical  and  practical  errors  spring. 
ing  out  of  different  roots.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  It  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all  the  evil  which  is 
combated  in  this  epistle  must  be  referred  to  one  root,  that  of 
the  common  Jewish  mind  which  had  received  the  belief  in  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah.  Hence  we  shall  be  induced,  if  it  be  possible,  to 
r^ard  the  individual  error,  not  as  something  isolated,  as  we 
must  if  we  deduced  it  from  the  Pauline  element,  but  rather 
as  connected  with  that  common  fundamental  tendency. 

"  But  further,  we  must  here  consider  the  position  of  James 
In  relation  to  Paul.  If  we  believed  ourselves  justified  in 
admitting  an  open  contrariety  between  them,  we  might  sup- 
pose that  James,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  course  of 
development,  was  incapable  of  entering  into  the  peculiar 
Pauline  form  of  doctrine,  and  had  combated  it  as  a  miscon- 
ception that  stood  opposed  to  him.  But  we  have  shown  that  we 
can  by  no  means  be  led  to  presuppose  such  a  hostile  relation 
between  James  and  Paul,  although  there  was  a  party  named 
after  the  former  apostle  who  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
Paul,  as  indeed  there  was  a  Pauline  party  who  formed  them- 
selves into  an  opposition  not  sanctioned  by  Paul  himselfl  Ac- 
cording to  this  supposition  we  cannot  admit  that  James 
combated  either  the  doctrine  of  Paul  itself,  or  a  misunder- 
stood version  and  application  of  it,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
digfingiiifthiTig  the  correct  view  of  it,  and  guarding  himself 
against  the  appearance  of  contradicting  the  Apostle  Paul, 
especially  since  this  appearance  might  so  easily  arise  among 
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Jewish-Christian  churches;  or  we  mxist  take  the  matter  thus, 
that  James  had  controverted  that  dogmatic  phraseology  without 
being  aware  of  its  connexion  with  Paul's  system,  which  we 
cannot  consider  as  in  the  least  degree  probable. 

"  Thus  far  we  have  taken  for  granted  that  this  epistle  was 
the  production  of  him  who  is  named  in  it  as  its  author.  But, 
very  recently  this  has  been  disputed  both  on  external  and 
internal  groimds.*  Several  weighty  authorities  have  fiivoured 
the  opinion  that  this  epistle  was  forged  in  James's  name,  in 
order  to  promote  a  certain  class  of  rehgious  opinions.  The 
design  might  have  been  to  counterwork  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  Justification,  to  set  the  authority  of  James  against  Paul, 
and  this  design  might  well  suit  the  one-sided  tendency  of  a 
Jewish-Christian,  &c 

"  Others  are  disposed  to  find  out  in  this  epistle  a  refined 
Ebionitism,  in  which  the  Jewish  element  had  lost  much  of  its 
original  coarseness,  although  the  practical  basis  which  dis- 
tinguished this  stand-point  from  the  Pauline,  remained  the 
same.  The  origination  of  this  epistle  at  a  later  period  is 
indicated  by  the  influences  which  the  Pauline  spirit  had 
already  exerted  on  the  elements  that  were  opposed  to  it. 
Thus  the  softened  Judaism,  which  could  not  altogether  escape 
the  influence  of  the  Pauline  ideas,  must  contain  the  certain 
mark  of  a  later,  more  advanced  Christian  development. 
In  our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  aU  depends  on  how  we 
view  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  developing  process  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  persons  regard  Christ  only  as  the  individual  who 
gave  the  impulse  to  a  new  development,  which,  through  a 
Paul,  and  the  spirit  exhibited  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  was 
carried  forward  beyond  his  personal  efforts,  to  them  such 
a  view  may  commend  itself  And  so  James  may  appear  as 
the  rigid  Ebionite,  who  could  not  possibly  have  written  such 
an  epistle,  and  so  it  may  appear  necessary  to  invent  such  an 
intermediate  step  for  the  Ebionitism,  softened  and  spiritu- 

*  The  exteraal  grounds  against  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle,  though 
the  Peachito  is  in  favour  of  it,  would  have  greater  weight  if  the  doubts 
that  arose  in  the  first  century  as  to  acknowledging  this  epistle  might  not 
be  so  easily  explained  from  its  spreading  among  Jewish-Christian 
churches  (a  circumstance  suited  to  excite  in  many  minds  a  prejudice 
against  it)  an  argument  against  Paul's  doctrine  which  it  was  believed  to 
contain,  to  which  must  be  added  the  indistinct  designation  of  the 
author  at  the  head  of  the  epistle. 
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alized  by  the  aggressive  influence  of  the  movement  set  a-going 
hy  PanL  To  us  the  relation  of  Christ  to  Christianity  appears 
quite  different,  since  we  must  regard  the  revelation  through 
Christ  as  the  original  and  perfect  one,  from  which  the  whole 
developing  process  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  is  to  be  deduced. 
We  shall  refer  the  elements  akin  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  in 
JameSy  not  to  Paul,  but  to  the  same  original  source  from 
which  Paul  derived  them,  that  is,  to  Christ  himself.  The 
fiiMlment  of  the  Law  in  the  Gospel,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  reappears  in  the  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity peculiar  to  James,  and  we  cannot  £edl  to  notice  several 
ccnrespondences  with  the  sayings  of  Christ  Although  James 
and  Paul  are  representatives  of  the  two  opposite  extremes  in 
the  development  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  yet  in  virtue  of 
their  common  relation  to  the  original  source  of  revelation  in 
Christ,  a  relationship  to  one  another,  and  a  higher  imity,  must 
result  between  them.  If  we  know  the  real  Christ,  we  shall 
not  be  disposed  to  believe  that  James,  who  had  received  unto 
himself  the  whole  personal  impression  of  the  Saviour,  could 
remain  on  the  stand-point  of  the  common  Jewish  narrow- 
mindedness.  As  we  find  in  his  epistle  that  image  of  James 
which  all  the  historical  data  would  lead  us  to  frame,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  it  of  its  being 
composed  in  post-apostolic  times, — nothing,  especially,  which 
points  to  a  later  form  of  Ebionitism.  l^e  manner,  also,  in 
which  the  approach  of  Christ's  second  advent  is  spoken  of, 
suits  best  the  apostolic  age.  Had  the  epistle  been  forged  in 
favour  of  any  of  the  party  interests  of  the  day,  we  Siould 
have  met  with  references  to  the  manifold  contrarieties  of 
Christian  development  then  existing,  as,  for  instance,  those  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  and  Gentile  Christians,  the  Paulinian  and 
anti-Paulinian  sfystems.  But  no  one,  except  he  belongs  to  the 
class  who  can  find  everything  everywhere,  can  detect  in  this 
epistle  any  of  all  these  and  similar  references  to  the  con- 
trarieties of  that  age,  excepting  only  the  possible  allusion  to 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  fiiith.  But  even  here  the  anti- 
Pauline  sentiment  obtrudes  so  gently,  as  we  could  hardly 
expect  in  a  party-writing  of  the  second  century,  and  in  which 
it  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Clementines. 

''But  is  this  allusion  really  so  very  evident?"  &o,  {vide 
p.  362, 1.  1.) 
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P.  366, 1.  21  from  bottom,  ^'expected  from  such  a  stand- 
point," (note.)  "As  the  ultra-Paulinism  of  the  second 
centuiy  stood  quite  aloof  from  James,  so  in  the  hostility 
shown  to  the  Epistle  of  James  we  recognise  the  one-sidedness 
of  the  Lutheran  element.  Although  the  Epistle  of  James 
occupies  a  subordinate  place  in  the  development  of  Christiaii 
truth,  compared  with  the  Pauline  epistles,  yet  it  is  important 
for  checking  several  one-sided  extravagances  to  which  the 
Pauline  element  might  be  carried  without  it.  Thus  its  posi- 
tion in  the  Canon  has  a  peculiar  prc^rietj.  Its  importance 
in  a  practical  view  is  beautifully  exhibited  by  the  excellent 
Thomas  Abkou)  in  the  voliune  of  his  Sermons  entitled 
Christian  Life,  ita  Hopes,  its  Fears,  and  its  Close,  p.  51 : — '  But 
for  those  who  complain  that  no  preaching  but  that  of  the  veiy 
Grospel  itself  is  becoming  a  Christian  minister,  or  useful  to 
Christian  people,  I  would  refer  them  for  an  answer  not  only 
to  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  on  their 
notion,  we  might  almost  strike  out  of  our  Bibles,  but  to  a 
complete  portion  of  the  New  Testament  itself — ^to  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  That  epistle  undoubtedly 
supposes  that  th^  who  were  to  read  it  had  received  other 
teaching  beforehand;  that  the  Gospel  in  the  strict  sense  had 
been  a&eady  preached  to  them.  But  in  itself  it  does  not  in 
that  high  sense  preach  the  Gospel;  it  dwells  rather  frx>in 
beginning  to  end  on  such  points  of  Christian  duty  as  are 
required  to  perfect  the  man  of  God  imto  all  good  works, 
points  which  may  be  called  properly  moral.  Now  that  some 
Christian  preaching,  in  particular  circumstances,  should  follow 
the  model  of  Si  James's  Epistle,  appears  to  me  no  just 
matter  of  blame.  But  as  St  James's  Epistle  is  in  the  New 
Testament  only  one  out  of  many,  and  as  he  himself  must 
often  and  earnestly  have  preached  the  Gk>spel  in  the  more 
strict  sense,  althouj^  he  did  not  do  it  in  this  one  epistle,  so 
should  we,  both  preachers  and  hearers,  greatly  deceive  and 
hurt  ourselves  if  we  forget  that  the  proper  preaching  of  the 
Crospel  and  the  believing  it  is  our  one  great  business,  without 
which,  and  except  as  founded  upon  it  and  taking  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  it  for  granted,  aU  other  preaching  is  to  Christians 
worse  than  unprofitable,  not  edifying  their  souLs,  but  rather 
subverting  them.'  (See  also  Dr.  Arnold's  Sermons  on  the 
Interpretation  of  Scripture,  Serm.  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.— 1^)" 
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P.  372, 1.  16,  after  «  apostolic  fellowship  "  add,  "  An  im- 
partdal  examination  of  Mstory  shows  that  such  fellowship 
always  existed.  The  two  apostles  never  ceased  to  acknowledge 
one  another  as  genuine  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  though  Paul 
must^ways  have  protested  against  that  tendency  which  attri- 
buted an  excessive  regard  to  Peter,  and  would  have  made 
everything^  bend  to  that — ^a  tendency  which  in  later  ages 
became  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  was  actually  embodied  under 
Peter's  name." 

P.  373,  last  line  (note),  add,  '^  Also,  on  the  supposition 
tiiat  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  was  forged  in  his  name,  it 
appears  to  me  by  no  means  imtural  for  the  writer  to  mention 
Rome  under  that  desigkiation.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  or  the  begiiming  of  the  second  century 
Borne  was  commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  Babylon,  and 
it  might  be  expected  that  whoever  forged  such  an  epistle, 
would  by  some  intimation  let  it  be  known  that  this  name 
was  to  be  taken  symbolically,  since  it  was  of  importance 
to  him  that«all  his  readers  should  imderstand  that  the  epistle 
was  written  from  Rome.  At  all  events,  it  is  far  more  natural 
to  understand  by  the  term  ij  trvysKXeicrri,  Peter's  wife  rather 
than  the  church.  This,  we  feel  assured,  is  the  only  sound 
interpretation  of  ^e  record.  The  antiquity  of  the  other 
expliuiation  can  prove  nothing,  since  no  tradition  of  Peter's 
residence  in  these  parts  is  come  down  to  us ;  on  the  contrary, 
much  discussion  has  been  raised  on  the  tradition  of  Peter's 
journey  to  Rom6,  and  as  there  is  in  the  human  mind  a  ten- 
dency to  symbolical  meaning,  a  point  of  connexion  has  been 
found  in  the  Apocalypse,  so  that  this  interpretation  would 
easily  gain  acceptance.  But  indeed,  whoever  forged  an  epistle 
under  the  name  of  Peter  would  have  supported  himself  by  a 
more  Jk^niliftT  tradition,  and  not  have  transported  Peter  to 
Babylon.  If  Peter  sent  salutations  from  his  wife  in  Babylon, 
it  perfectly  agrees  with  what  we  are  told  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  that 
idle  accompanied  Peter  on  his  missionary  journeys. 

P.  374,  L  3,  "  an  dpistle,"  (note.)  «  Although  Schw^ler  has 
expressed  himseli^  in  tiie  second  volume  of  his  work  on  the 
poet-apostolio  age,  with  so  much  confidence  on  the  q)mri- 
ousness  of  thish  epistle,  yet  we  attach  little  or  no  weight  to 
most  of  his  reasons.  He  adduces  as  one  mark  of  spuriousness, 
tiiat  the  writer  says  and  reports  nothing  about  himself  in  a 
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more  definite  manner.  But  if  there  had  been  more  distinct 
allusions  to  Peter's  character  and  history,  they  vould  doubt- 
less have  been  regarded  as  a  sign  that  some  other  person 
wished  to  pass  himself  off  for  Peter.  And  certainly,  whoever 
had  any  motive  for  assuming  the  pait  of  Peter,  would  have 
been  induced  to  avail  himself  for  this  object  of  whatever  he 
knew  of  the  person  and  character  of  this  apostle,  and  several 
things  of  this  kind  must  have  been  known  to  any  Christian 
who  might  forge  such  an  epistle.  But  in  this  epistle  we 
really  find  many  marks  by  which  Peter  might  make  himself 
known  in  an  unobtrusive  manner,  but  quite  different  fi-om 
those  which  another  person  woidd  have  chosen  who  wished 
to  act  Peter's  part.  Among'  such  tnarks  we  reckon  that 
Peter  (v.  1)  describes  himself  as  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  From  the  stand-point  of  Peter  this  would  appear 
very  natural.  But  any  forger  of  such  an  epistle,  wishing  to 
compile  one  after  the  pattern  of  the  other  apostolic  epistles, 
would  have  chosen  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  his  miradea, 
or  the  transfiguration,  as  in  the  Second.  Epistle,  rather 
than  his  passion.  The  author  writes  also  as  an  eye-witness, 
before  whom  the  image  of  a  suffering  Christ  presented  itself, 
as  a  pattern  for  Christians  in  times  of  persecution.  Schleier- 
macher,  in  his  Introduction,  p.  408,  has  very  properly  directed 
attention  to  ch.  i.  8,  in  which  the  author  does  not  make  him- 
self known,  designedly,  as  one  who  had  seen  and  .personally 
known  Christ,  but,  from  an  immediate  consciousness  that  he 
stood  in  such  a  relation  to  Christ,  writes  to  those  who  stood  in 
no  such  relation.  The  reference  to  Christ's  descemtis  ad  inferos 
Schleiermacher  regards  as  a  mark  of  genuineness ;  for  he 
thinks  that  whoever  forged  such  an  epistle,  would  not  have 
placed  himself  on  such  slippery  ground;  *  for  evidently  here 
is  something  which  was  not  passed  over  in  the  common  publio 
teaching  of  Christians,  and  yet  strikes  us  as  something  foreign 
to  the  New  Testament  representations.'  To  this  reason  I 
cannot  attach  importance.  A  person  might  indeed  have 
a  motive,  by  writing  under  the  name  of  an  apostle,  to  give 
circulation  to  an  opinion  different  firom  the  current  represen- 
tations ;  and  that  opinion  was  not  so  foreign  to  the  Christian 
thinking  of  the  first  ages  as  to  Schleiermacher's.  But  when 
Schw^ler  reckons  the  introduction  of  this  doctrine  as  one- of 
the  marks  of  a  Pauline  element  in  the  epistle,  foreign  to  Peter, 
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as  a  deducUon  drawn  and  doctrinally  formed  in  the  Pauline 
drcleB&om  the  Paidine  principle  of  the  universality  of  the 
Ghristiaa  salvation,  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him.  For 
this  was  not  the  universal  application  of  this  doctrine.  Mar- 
cion  had'given  to  this  doctrine,  existing  long  before  in  other 
circles,  a  modification  corresponding  to  his  peculiar  system. 
(See  my  Church  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  811,  2d  ed. ;  vol.  ii. 
p  146.  Eng.  Trans,  in  the  Standard  Library.) 

**  And  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  without  such  an  autho- 
rity as  that  of  Peter,  this  statement,  which  certainly  agrees  well 
with  the  Christian  system,  would  have  soon  found  such  general 
acceptance.  But  the  complete  formation  of  such  a  representa- 
tion is  weU  suited. to  the  stand-point  of  an  apostle  who  had 
himself'been  an  eye-witness  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  It  was  exactly  to  a  person  who  had  witnessed  those 
great  events,  that  such  a  question  was  most  likely  to  occur  to 
which  the  answer  is  given  in  this  statement  It  is  possible 
that  the  apostle,  when  in  company  with  Christ  after  his 
resurrection,  had  made  an  inquiry  on  this  subject,  although 
we  would  not  maintain  that  the  doctrine  was  derived  from 
such  a  source.  And  what  Peter  experienced  in  his  early 
ministry  among  the  Gentiles,  and  what  he  said  on  that  occa- 
son  in  the  faEuly  of  Com^us,  might  form  a  point  of  con- 
nexion  for  his  reflecting  on  such  an  agency  on  the  part  of 
Christ  as  is  indicated  in  that  passage.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  this  topic  is  touched  very  cursorily,  and  by  no 
means  presented  with  that  prominence  and  earnestness  which 
might  be  expected  from  one  who  sought  to  gain  acceptance 
for  it  by  employing  the  authority  of  an  apostolic  name." 

P.  374, 1. 19,  "  heathen  populace,"  (note.)  "  Schwegler  has 
controverted  this  view,  and  maintains  that  this  epistle  could 
only  have  been  written  under  the  Emperor  Trajan ;  a  posi- 
tion of  the  Christians  is  here  implied  which  they  were  first 
placed  in  by  that  emperor's  well«known  rescript.  But  I  can- 
not help  pronouncing  both  the  assumptions  on  which  this 
writer  proceeds,  and  the  inferences  he  draws  firom  them,  to  be 
whoUy  unfounded.  The  Neronian  persecution  proves,  indeed, 
that  the  Christians  were  already  th^  objects  of  popular  hatred. 
It  could  not  &il  but  that  popular  hatred  would  show  itself 
in  their  conduct  towards  the  Christians.  Although  Chris- 
tianity was  not  yet  designated  a  religio  illicita  by  an  express 
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enactment,  yet  it  would  follow  of  itself  from  the  constitution, 
of  the  Roman  polity  that  the  propagation  of  a  religion  which 
would  involve  the  downfal  of  the  reBgion  of  tho'State,  would 
be  illegal  and  worthy  of  punishment  As  soon  as  it  came  to 
light  &at  the  Xpiariayol  were  a  gemts  Urtium,  Christianity 
must  appear,  even  prior  to  any  special  legislation  respecting 
it,  as  a  religio  UlicUa.  Though  Nero's  persecution  was  only 
occasional  and  transient,  yet  what  took  place  in  the  metro- 
polis of  the  empire  must  operate  injuriously  on  the  condition 
of  Christians  in  the  provinces.  Everything  which  happened 
from  this  time  to  Trajan's  first  rescript,  testifies  of  preceding 
persecutions  against  the  Christians,  in  which  by  the  new  law 
of  Trajan,  only  a  more  legal  arrangement  had  been  made.  We 
dare  not  allow  ourselves  to  infer  too  much,  from  the  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  manner  also  in  which 
persecutions  are  spoken  of  in  ch.  iv.  4,  serve  to  mark  them 
as  new.  How  can  any  one  who  allows  that  the  Apocalypse 
was  written  before  Trajan's  accession,  fell  to  perceive  the 
existence  of  earlier  persecutions  1  Rev.  vi  9 ;  xvii.  6 ;  xx.  4. 
This  last  passage  is  peculiarly  important,  since  it  points  to 
something  more  than  a  mere  popular  infliction  of  pimishment^ 
which  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  merely  beheading 
the  Christians.  It  appears  from  that  passage  that  it  was 
already  established  in  the  administration  of  Roman  law,  to 
apply  this  capital  punishment  to  Christians — and  hence  we 
perceive  the  great  gaps  in  our  historical  knowledge." 

P.  376, 1.  5,  after  "  apostolic  spirit,"  add,  "  As  the  object 
for  which  this  epistle  must  have  been  written,  perfectly  cor- 
responded to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  there  is  nothing 
in  its  composition  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
writer  had  forged  it  with  a  conciliatory  design.  A  person  of 
this  description  would  hardly  have  put  such  a  rei^traint  on 
himself,  and  expressed  himself  so  guardedly,  that  one  part  of 
his  object — ^which  accOTding  to  this  supposition  was  his  prin- 
cipal object — could  only  be  discovered  by  a  oar^ul  inves* 
tigation.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  Peter,  his  occupying 
a  stand-point  between  Paul  and  James,  is  indeed  apparent  in 
the  epistle;  but  the  points  of  contact  with  the  Pauline 
element  are  also  visible,  as  Paul  had  already  exerted  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  on  the  formation  of  the  Christian  ideas, 
especially  among  those  who  used  the  Greek  language.    But 
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ve  must  bere  distinguish  what  is  peculiarly  Pauline  &om 
what  was  deduced  in  common  from  the  same  original  source^ 
and  in  the  handling  of  dogmatical  points  we  need  not  expect 
such  strikingly  manned  mental  peculiarity  in  this  apostle,  as  in 
a  Paul  or  a  John.  Since  this  epistle,  as  a  hortatory  circular, 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  we  cannot 
think  it  strsmge  if  no  references  occur  in  it  to  special  local 
-circumstances,  as  in  the  other  Pauline  epistles,  but  that  every 
thing  is  more  general.  We  might  anticipate  that  this  would 
he  the  case  in  such  an  epistla 

"  The  expectation  of  the  end  of  all  things  as  impending,  is 
suitable  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  events  in  Nero's  reign 
must  have  tended  to  awaken  this  expectation." 
P.  386,  last  line, /or  "  did  wholly,"  read  "  did  not  wholly." 
P.  388,  1.  12,  "the  form  of  the  Grecian  mmd,"  (note.) 
^  But  when  Schwegler,  from  the  obscure  expressions  of  Poly- 
crates  quoted  above,  deduces  the  fauot  that  John  had  assumed 
the  high-priestly  dress  as  overseer-general  of  the  churches  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  then,  again  conoludes,  what  on  such  a  suppo- 
sition would  be  a  Mr  iiiference,  that  one  who  thus  acted  and 
placed  himself  in  such  a  relation  to  Judaism,  could  not  be  the 
author  of  the  Grospel  imder  his  name — ^he  adopts  a  method, 
according  to  which  it  is  only  requisite  to  find  proofs  for  a 
system  formed  on  arbitrary  assumptions  and  combinations, 
and  according  to  which  all  separate  traditions  are  only  so  far 
to  be.  thought  credible,  as  they  serve  to  support  such  a  system. 
This  single  feature  is  literally  adhered  to,  though  it  stands 
in  contradiction  to  everything  else  we  know  of  that  age. 
Where  can  we  find  anything  bearing  an  analogy  to  it  imless 
something  isolated  in  the  imcritical  and  credulous  Epiphanius? 
It  may  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  Christian  feast49  became 
changed  into  the  Jewish ;  for  this  there  was  a  medium  in  the 
spiritualization  of  the  Old  Testament, — ^Theocracy  proceeding 
from  Christianity.  But  it  was  altogeth^  different  with  the 
priesthood.  The  principles  of  Chnstianity  connect  them- 
selves with  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  only  so  far,  tliat  Christ  is 
regarded  as  the  only  High  Priest,  and  all  believers  are  derived 
from  himas  tiie  universal  priesthood;  hence  no  such  relation 
can  be  found  as  that  which  existed  on  the  stand-point  of  the 
Old  Testament  cultoB^vide  pp.  128,  156).  Moreover,  as 
Chiistianity  still  moved  in  the  forms  of  Judaism,  this  prin- 
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ciple  was  employed  in  the  fonnation  of  church  relations. 
The  position  of  James  among  the  Jewish  Christians  cannot 
here  be  adduced  as  a  proo^  but  goes  rather  to  establish  the 
opposite;  for  great  as  was  the  reverence  in  which  he  was 
held,  we  find  no  trace  of  his  being  invested  with  anything 
like  the  Jewish  priesthood.     For  even  Hegesippus  is  fer  from 
placing  him  in  such  a  relation  to  the  Christian  church; 
although  from  his  ascetic,  Ebionitish  stand-point, — ^which  we 
are  by  no  means  justified  in  making  identicsd  with  the  Jewish 
Christians,  and  cannot  ascribe  even  to  Polycrates — ^he  say^y 
that  James  in  virtue  of  his  sanctity  wore  not  a  woollen, 
but  a  linen  garment  like  a  priest,  and  that  in  virtue  of 
this  priestly  sanctity  he  alone  was  allowed  to  go  into  the 
holy  place   of  the   Temple.     Tovr^  fior^  cj^v  cic  ra » ayia 
eitrtivai,  ov^e  yip  ipeovy  ii^ptiy  oXXa  o'li'^oyac*— Euseb.  iL  23. 
With  all  the  Jewish  colouring  the  idea  of  the  universal 
Christian  priesthood  is  the  only  one  brought  forward  in  the 
Apocalypse.   In  The  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs^  which 
has  so  strong  a  Jewish  impress,  the  view  predominates  that 
Christ  is  the  true  High  Priest  who  has  made  an  end  of  the 
Old  Testament  priesthood.     I.  6,  Mixpi  reXeiwaeatc  'j^poviay 
dpyifpiwQ  Xpitrrov.     From  him  a  new  priesthood  was  to  go 
forth  among  the  Gentiles,  which  may  probably  be  understood 
of  the  universal  priesthood  established  by  him,  though  we 
cannot  with  certainty  decide  on  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
L..C.  9,  Uoiijaei  lepaTelay  rear  Kara  rov  tvitov  rSty  iOtfwr  tie 
iravra  rd  cOrij.     If  John  had  applied  the  high  priesthood  to 
the  constitution  of  Christian  chm-ches,  what  a  powerfiil  in- 
fluence it  would  have  exerted  in  modifying  it,  and  how  much 
earlier  would  the  Hierarchical  element  have  been  diflused! 
Manifold  traces  of  so  early  a  transference  of  the  Old  Testament 
stand-point  to  the  constitution  of   the   Christian  church, 
must  everywhere  have  met  us.     What  was  jiot  developed  till 
the  third  century,  must  have  appeared  as  the  original  ar- 
rangement.    We  see  indeed,  afterwards,  a  Jewish  hierarchical 
element   in   internal    conflict   with  the  original  Christian 
consciousness.     But  it  ii^  quite  unhistorical  to  .-attempt  de- 
ducing from  that  ancient  Ebionitism,  which  belongs  to  a 
totally  different  stage  of  development,  this  new  form  of  the 
Jewi&h  spirit,  which  arose  of  itself,  after  the  Jewish  stand- 
point had  been   long   relinquished,  and   Christianity  had 
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attained  an  independent  development.  To  apply  to  every 
mixture  of  Judaism  or  Christianity  the  common  name  of 
Ebionitism,  and  distinguish  them  into  various  kinds  and 
stages  of  development,  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  most 
mischievous  perversions  of  history." 

P.  390, 1.  4,  "  Rev.  ii.  2,"  (note.)  "  We  find  no  reason  that 
will  justify  us  in  asserting,  with  Schwegler,  that  these  words 
refer  to  Paul,  and  in  concluding  that  in  Lesser  Asia  an 
Ebionitish  spirit  prevailed  in  opposition  to  the  apostolic 
authority  of  Paul.  The  disapprobation  here  expressed  is 
directed  not  against  one,  but  against  several.  Of  what  kind 
these  were,  we  must  learn  from  the  subsequent  contents  of 
the  Apocalyptic  Epistles,  and  thus  we  shall  be  led  to  quite 
a  difTerent  conclusion  from  that  mentioned  in  the  text. 
Sdiw^ler  adduces  in  proof  of  his  explanation  the  words  of 
Paul  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  9 ;  according  to  this,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  judaisdng  party  of  whom  Paul  speaks  in  that  passage 
had  at  last  obtained  the  victory  in  the  Ephesian  church, 
and  on  that  accoimt  were  pmised  by  the  author  in  that 
epistle.  But  this  is  a  manifest  perversion  of  the  words ;  for 
according  to  the  connexion,  thoy  relate  only  to  the  enemies 
of  Christianity.  Rather,  in  that  passage  the  name  of  false 
apostles  is  used  to  designate  false  teachers  who  aimed  at 
being  held  in  great  repute,  as  in  2  Cor.  xi.  9,  where  no  one 
who  pays  attention  to  the  connexion,  would  imagine  that  the 
earlier  apostles  were  intended." 

P.  391, 1.  4,  "  a  seducer  of  the  people  like  Balaam,"  add, 
"  The  opposition  against,  this  germinating  gnostic  Antino- 
mianism  must  have  called  for  the  most  scrupulous  adherence 
to  the  decrees  of  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem.  The 
greater  freedom  which  the  apostle  Paul  had  approved  in 
theory,  here  took  so  mischievous  an  Antinomian  (firection,  as 
to  throw  suspicion  on  that  freedom  itself.  Thus,  in  the 
"^ole  of  the  following  age,  the  unscrupulous  eating  of  the 
flesh  offered  in  sacrifices  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  gnostic 
Antinomianism."  * 

'  In  this  way  we  account  for  the  opposition  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  by 
Banr  and  his  school  is  set  down  as  an  Ebionite,  although  the  influence  of 
the  doctrinal  system  in  the  Pauline  epistles  and  the  Qospel  of  John 
eannot  be  unnoticed  in  his  writings  against  those  who  maintained  that 
the  eating  of  flesh  ofiered  in  sacrifice  was  harmless.  And  we  know  not 
how  Schwegler  (i.  p.  175)  can  find  in  the  passage  referring  to  the  subject 
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P.  396,  L  10,  after  "  of  John,"  aM,  *'  We  certainly  cannot 
acknowledge  this  book  as  the  vfoxk  of  the  apostle,  but  it  bears 
witness  to  the  existence  of  a  Johannean  doctrinal  type,  just 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  could  not  proceed  from  the 
apostle  Paul,  but  indicates  that  its  author  was  a  person  who 
enjoyed  close  intimacy  with  the  apostle.  We  reckon  among 
these  marks  the  agreement  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  which 
no  refinements  can  remove,  (i.  17;  iii.  14;  xix.  30;)  tha 
designation  of  ^*  living  water,'*  (vii.  16;)  and  scy^^  other 
things  in  the  perhaps  excessively  symbolical  expresdonaL 
Notwithstanding  the  strongly  marked  Jewish  element,  there 
breathes  throughout  the  book  a  spirit  quite  different  from  the 
Ebionitish,  sudi  a  spirit  as  oould  not  have  i»ued  from  the 
impure  elements  <^  that  age  without  the  creative  breath  of 
the  transforming  Spirit  of  Christ  Who  can  help  acknow- 
ledging this  in  the  description  of  the  exaltation  of  ^oriBed 
believers,  and  of  their  salvation,  in  the  seventh  ohaptor,  of  the 
glory  of  the  perfected  theocracy  in  the  one-and-twontieth 
chapter,  in  the  representation  of  the  universal  priesthood,  and 
in  tiie  Apocalyptic  epistles?  We  find  no  traces  whatev^  in 
the  book,  of  Jewish  nationality,  or  9,  special  distinction  <^ 
Christians  of  Jewish  descent ;  for  if  244,000  chosen  out  c^ 
the  twelve  tribes  are  mentioned  in  ob*  Tii.  4,  yet,  an  innume- 
rable multitude  of  glorified  saints  out  of  all  liations  and 
tongues  are  afterwards  described.  And  in  ch.  xiv.  3,^  the 
144,000  appears  as  the  first-fruits  of  Christians  out  of  aU 
nations  who  were  the  most  advanced  in  the  Christian  life, 
from  which  it  may  seem  that  such  designaticms  in  this  book 
are  not  to  be  taken  exactly  according  to  the  letter.  Lastly, 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  latt^  passage,  I  cannot  agree 
with  what  Bleek  has  lately  suggested,  that  only  such  peraons 
are  here  pointed  out  who  had  kept  themselves  fr^ee  from  all 
the  impurity  connected  with  heathenism.     If  only  this  had 

in  Dial,  c.  Tryph,  f.  258,  ed.  Colon,  an  attack  on  the  adherentB  of  the 
Pauline  doctnne,  or  a  niode  of  thinking  directed  against  the  apoBtle 
Paul  himself.  If  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  what  Justin  says  contradicts 
Pauline  principles,  and  that  he  himself,  oonsciously  wcA  designedly,  was 
an  opponent  of  Paul,  then  many  of  the  Fathers  who  often  die  Paul« 
must  be  regarded  as  anti-Pauline  Ebionites.  But  this  eonttmctioB  can 
with  less  reason  be  put  on  that  passage,  siaoe  Justin,  in  the  words  that 
follow  soon  after,  but  which  are  not  quoted  by  Sohwegler,  shows  against 
whom  he  is  speaking,  namely,  the  Gnostics. 
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been  intended,  it  woidd  hardly  have  been  brought  forward  so 
prominently  by  the  author.  In  this  passage  I  can  only  find 
those  persons  represented  who  led  a  single  life  in  undivided 
devotedness  to  flie  Lord  alone,  to  whom  their  whole  life  was 
consecrated.  Of  any  polemic  tone  directed  against  the 
apostle  Paul  not  a  trace  can  be  found  in  the  book;  it  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  in  cL  xxi.  14,  according  to 
the  twelve  tribes  of  the  theocratic  people,  only  twelve  apostles 
are  mentioned  as  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  I 
must  rather  agree  witii  Bleek  that  these  words  are  rather 
'  against,  than  for  the  notion  that  the  author  wished  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  apostles,  of  which  no  mark  exists  from 
whidi  it  could  be  inferred.  And  if  it  is  remarkable  that  any 
oOier  person  than  the  apostle  John  should  designate  himself 
so  simply  as  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  write  with  such 
'confidence  and  earnestness  to  the  churches,  it  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  in  the  vision  which  was  in  part 
intended  for  himself,  he  mi^t  believe  that  he  had  received  a 
call  to  write  in  such  a  tone  even  though  his  own  personal 
stand-point  had  not  given  him  this  importance  in  the  Christian 
diurch.  And  if  he  himself  had  been  an  immediate  disciple  of 
the  Lord,  this  alone  woidd  have  secured  him  special  respect." 
P.  398,  L  6,  "  Pre^yter  John  who  was  his  contemporary 
at  Ephesus,**  (note.)  "  If  tlie  Presbyter  John  were  the  author, 
the  early  substitution  of  the  apostle  of  the  same  name  might 
be  easily  explained.  It  would  easily  happen  that  the  ot^er 
John  would  be  forgotten  for  the  apostle,  and  particularly 
anoe  a  book  which  announced  itself  as  prophetic  would  create 
reverence  for  itself  firom  its  character,  and  there  would  bo 
less  disposition  to  doubt  that  the  author  who  styles  himself 
John  was  the  apostle.  Lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  Polycrates,  in  Eusebius  v.  24,  where  he  quotes  all  John's 
titles  of  honour,  does  not  distinguish  him  as  a  prophet, 
alHiou^  such  a  predicate,  if  he  believed  that  he  coidd  employ 
it,  must  have  availed  much.  The  position  of  the  words  in 
the  most  ancient  testimony  for  the  apostolie  origin  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  Justin  M,  Dial,  c.  Try  ph.  Jud,  f.  380,  is  very 
striking.  'EttciSiJ  ical  Trap'  ij/«v  anjp  rtc>  ^  ovofjia  'IwavyiyCj  c^C 
Tuy  dvooToXtov  rov  Xpiorow  Trpoc^iyrcverc,  &c.  If  we  do  not 
venture  to  regard  the  words  elc  rwv  dTOfn-SXbtv  as  an  inter- 
polation/ though  examples  of  such  interpolations  might  be 
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pointed  out  elsewhere  in  the  book,  yet  all  that  is  absolutely 
certain  amounts  to  this,  that  the  Apocalypse  proceeded  from, 
a  person  of  the  name  of  John ;  and  that  this  was  the  apostle, 
Justin  might  have  inferred  from  the  name.  This  is  the  best  ex- 
planation of  what  is  remarkable  in  the  position  of  the  words." 
P,  401, 1. 9  from  bottom, /or  "reputation,"  read  "refutation." 
P.  403, 1.  5,  after  "  experienced  "  addy  "  The  whole  deve- 
lopment of  the  church  from  Justin  Martyr  testifies  the  ex- 
istence  of  such  a  Gospel  which  opemted  p^erfully  on  men's 
minds.     It. cannot  be  explained  from  any  single  mental 
tendency  in  the  following  age,  nor  from  the  amalffiimation  of 
several     Indeed,  this  production  existed  as  a  representation 
of  a  higher  unity,  as  a  reconciling  element  to  the  contrarieties 
of  that  age,  and  could  exert-  an  attractive  power  over  minds 
of  so  opposite  a  kind  as  a  Heracleon,  a  Clement  of  Alexandria^ 
an  Irenseus,  and  a  Tertullian.     Where  could  we  in  that  age 
find  a  man  who  was  raised  above  its  contrarieties  by  which  all 
were  more  or  less  affected  1     And  a  man  of  so  superior  a 
Christian  spirit  must  have  crept  on  in  the  dark  and  made  use 
of  such  a  mask,  instead  of  appearing  openly  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  all-conquering  truth  and  with  a  feeling  of  his  mental 
superiority.     Such  a  man,  so  exalted  above  all  the  Fathers  of 
that  century,  need  not  have  shrunk  from  the  conflict.    .He 
must  certainly  have  placed  more  confidence  in  the  power  of 
truth  than  in  these  arts  of  darkness  and  felsehood.  •  And  how 
can  it  be  shown,  that  such  a  man,  if  we  contemplate  him 
from   the   stand-point   of  his   own   age,  would  have  been 
restrained  by  no  reverence  for  sacred  history,  by  no  scruple, 
to  felsify  a  history,  the  contents  of  which  were  holy  to  him, 
by  arbitrary  fictions  for  a  definite  purpose,  by  peculiar  false- 
hoods which  must  find  their  justification  in  their  object  % 
And  how  imprudently  he  must  have  acted  if  in  order  to  attain 
his  object,  he  presented  the  history  of  Christ  in  a  manner 
which  stood  in  diametric  opposition  to  universal  tradition !  • 
Truly  only  from  an  apostle  who  stood  in  such  a  relation 
to  Christ  as  a  John,  who  had  received  into  his  own  breast  the 
impression  and  image  of   that    unique  personality,   could 
proceed  a  work  which  stands  in  such  a  relation  to  the  contra- 
rieties of  the  post-apostolic  age !     It  is  a  work  of  unalloyed 
and  simple  formation.     The  divine  in  its  own  essence  con- 
tains this  power  of  composing  difierences ;  but  never  could 
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such  a  fi*esh,  originally  powerftd  production  proceed  from 
a  designed,  cleverly  constructed  composition  of  diflferences. 
The  Gospel  of  John,  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  apostle 
John  and  point  to  that  Christ  whose  manifestation  gave  birth 
to  it,  would  be  the  greatest  enigma  in  the  world.'* 

P.  414,  L  17  from  bottom,  after  "ages"  add,  "We  must 
oppose  ourselves  to  a  rigid  dogmatic  mode  of  conception 
wMch  reftises  to  acknowledge  historical  conditions  in  the 
developing  process  of  revelation,  and  the  process  of  a  genetic 
development ;  but  we  must  also  protest  against  a  false  prag- 
matism which  would  explain  by  means  of  hisfcorical  con- 
ditions what  can  only  be  understood  as  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  Christ's  Spirit ;  which  converts  what  is  original 
into  something  derived,  and  the  apostohc,  by  a  transposition 
effected  by  the  most  outrageous  arbitrariness,  into  something 
post-apostolic,  and  the  fundamental  error  of  which  consists  in 
this,  that  for  the  genuine  historical  Christ  who  is  presupposed 
by  the  whole  developing  process  of  the  Christian  church,  it 
substitutes  an  imdefined  phantom." 

P.  416, 1.  3,  after  >  "latter  "  add,  "  If  we  do  not  invert  the  ., 
order  of  things,  and  regard  those  words  which  could  come 
from  no  human  spirit,  which  bear  on  them  the  imdeniable 
marks  of  inimitable  originality,  words  of  inexhaustible  con- 
tents, in  ^hich  the  striving  of  a  sound  mind  can  only  be  for 
ever  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper — ^if  we  do  not  regard 
such  words  as  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of  the  tendencies 
that  first  flowed  from  that  original  spirit." 

P.  419,  L  20  from  bottom,  for  "taking  it,"  &c.,  read, 
"taking  it  in  an  empirical  sense,  those  works  which  are 
actually  performed  on  the  stand-point  of  the  Law  are  not 
,  such  as  correspond  to  its  spirit  and  requirements." 

P.  425, 1.  8,  after  "  of  each  individual"  add,  "  Paul,  indeed, 
says  in  1  Cor.  xv.  46,  that  in  the  development  of  humanity, 
the  \l/v\iicQy  must  go  before  the  irvevyLariKov — ^that  human 
nature  as  derived  from  the  earthly  man  must  first  develop 
itself,  and  the  heavenly  man  must  enter  into  the  train  of 
development,  and  penetrate  it  with  a  new  divine  principle  of 
Hfe.  But  certainly  it  was  not  Paul's  intention  so  to  be  under- 
stood, as  if,  in  virtue  of  that  earthly  constitution  of  himian 
nature,  sin  must  form  a  necessary  transition-point,  that  sin- 
lessness  might  first  proceed  from  Christ,  which  would  stand 
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in  direct'  contradiction  to  what  we  have  observed  respecting 
the  Pauline  views.  In  this  passage  according  to  the  con- 
nexion, a  contrast  is  not  principally  intended  between  tbo 
idea  of  a  being  under  subjection  to  sin,  and  a  sinless  one,  but 
between  one  subjected  to  death,  and  one  raited  above  death.  It 
is  only  afi&rmed  here,  that  the  first  man  wanted  the  divine 
life-giving  spirit  which  first  proceeded  fi*om  Christ,  which  will 
allow  nothing  heterogeneous  to  remain  along  with  it^  but  com- 
municates to  whatever  it  comes  in  contact  with,  an  unchange- 
able divine  life.  It  certainly  follows  that  man  must  advance 
to  the  higher  stand-point  of  a  divine  life,  exalted  above  the 
domain  of  death.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  ^at  sin  was 
something  placed  in  the  very  constitution  of  himian  nature  ; 
that  Bin  must  fonn  a  necessary  transition-point  for  that  pro- 
gresave  development  and  that  exaltation  of  human  nature 
which  afterwards  would  be  accomplished  through  redemption, 
and  which  without  could  not  have  been  prepared.  We  must 
rather  consider  it  to  be  Paul's  doctrine,  that  man  was  destined 
to  be  raised  to  the  height  intended  for  him  by  a  perfectly 
pure  development  not  defiled  by  sin.  After  sin  had  made  its 
appeai^ance^  as  somethii^  which  ought  not  to  have  come 
forth,  redeeming  grace  manifested  itself  in  opposition  to  it,  as 
fireo  compassion  towards  those  who  had  incurred  the  guilt  of 
sin  j  and  it  is  the  work  of  grace  not  merely  to  restore  what 
had  been  injured  by  sin,  which  ought  not  to  have  come  into 
being,  but  also  to  raise  man  to  that  higher  stage  for  which, 
by  his  fi:ee  acting,  he  ought  to  have  made  himself  worthy. 
But  stiU  the  restoration  of  the  original  likeness  to  God  which 
had  been  marred  by  sin,  (Col.  iii.  10 ;  EpL  iv.  34,)  always 
remains  the  principal  point  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by 
redemption.  The  old  man  is  not  implanted  in  the  original 
nature  of  the  first  man,  but  was  first  produced  from  sin 
striving  against  the  original  nature.  The  new  creation  is 
represented  as  a  renovation,  a  restoration  of  the  original. 
Paul  recognises  in  man — and  in  fallen  man,  (Acts  xvii.,) 
certainly  so  much  more  in  the  original  man — ^an  '  oflfepring  of 
God,'  which  was  destined  to  develop  and  manifest  itself,  and 
to  form  everything  out  of  itself,  without  sin,  which  stands  in 
contradiction  to  it.  According  to  all  this,  sin  appears  as 
something  that  ought  to  have  remained  far  away  from  the 
Course  of  human  development." 
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P.  425,  L  22  from  bottom,  after  «  race  "  add,  "  everything 
would  cromble  down  into  isolated,  separate  particles,  an 
atomic  multitude,  a  mere  nominal  whole — a  view  refuted  by 
the  unprejudiced  contemplation  of  history  and  life." 

P.  430,  L  22  from  the  bottom.  Insert  the  following 
paragraph : — "We  must  here  take  notice  of  Paul's  trichotomy 
of  human  nature.  We  find,  indeed,  only  one  passage  where  • 
it  is  expreedy  mentioned,  (1  Thess.  v.  23,)  but  -^ere  are 
seyeral  others  in  which  it  is  indicated.  Though  among  the 
Greeks  the  term  yj^xk  ^^i^^  employed  to  denote  the  animal 
principle  of  life  in  distinction  from  the  vov^^  as  the  vovq 
corresponds  to  the  XoyiKoy,  (the  rational  principle,)  yet  we 
cannot  suppose  such  a  mode  of  conception  in  Paul,  which 
results  from  a  comparison  of  all  which  can  be  foimd  in  his 
writings  referable  to  this  subject.  The  ylnrxucoc,  the  man  in 
whom  the  ifoyvi}  alone  predominates^  who  is  in  a  state  corre- 
sponding to  this,  cannot  receive  and  understand  the  things 
revealed  by  the  Spirit  of  ChxL  All  these  things  must  appear 
to  him  as  foolishness^  for  he  wants  the  sense,  the  oigan  by 
which  to  appropriate  them;  1  Cor.  ii  14.  The  vysv/jtariKOQ, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  man  in  whom  such  an  organ,  such  a 
sense  is/developed;  with  a  sense  allied  to  the  divine  he  is  able 
to  perceive  it.  Certainly  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  by  the 
predicate  wevfiariKoc  the  wvevfia  of  humaii  nature  as  opposed 
to  the  yfnrx,V9  fto^  &&  the  predominant  principle,  is  intended. 
Without  doubt  we  must  rather  refer  it  to  the  rvevfia  Otiov 
as  actuating  man.  But  yet  we  may  conceive  of  the  Tpevfia- 
TiKoc  in  Paul's  sense,  as  the  person  in  whom  what  in  human 
nature  is  the  vyev/jia  finds  its  natural  development  We 
shall  have  to  consider  it  as  the  organ  corresponding  to  the 
divine  irvevfAa,  which  receives  its  influences,  and  is  destined 
and  adi^ted  to  spread  through  the  whole  of  human  nature. 
If  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  14,  by  nnvfia  is  to  be  understood  a  power 
indwelling  in  himian  nature,  not  merely  something  communi- 
cated to  man,  the  \api<rfka  wnvfAariKoy  as  something  personi- 
fied, we  can  make  good  use  of  this  application  of  the  word. 
In  the  moments  of  the  highest  elevation  or  inspiration,  when 
the  discursive  power  is  in  abeyance,  the  irvevfia  is  supreme. 
This,  as  the  receptive  organ  for  the  inspiratipn.ef  thn  djvipe 
irrevua,  is  then  alone  developed.  Thus,  un^jS^hfetcitifar'^^/ia 
we  snail  comprise  what  is  innermost,  ain4^pest,)i^nd  h^hest^-^ 
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in  mail;  the  side  of  the  spirit  turned  towards  the  eternal  and 
divine — the  power  to  become  conscious  of  God  and  divine 
things — the  capacity  for  a  knowledge  of  Grod,  and  the  higher 
self-consciousness  grounded  in  that ;  while  by  the  term  ^vxn 
we  understand  all  that  belongs- to  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  the  lower  self-consciousness.  In  man's  original  state  the 
irvivfxa  as  the  organ  of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  in  communion 
with  it  as  its  natural,  undisturbed  life,  and  the  i^vx'J  '^^  *^® 
natural  organ  of  the  human  ^vev/ua ;  the  divine  and  the 
human  were  in  harmonic  unison.  But  after  this  connexion 
had  been  broken  by  sin,  the  TvcD/xa,  by  the  predominance  o». 
the  i/^x*/*  separated  from  connexion  with  its  great  original 
and  altogether  kept  under,  was  prevented  from  acting  and 
manifesting  itself.  Thus  was  formed  the  y^nrxiKOQ,  who  with 
all  his  cultivation  wants  the  sense  for  the  divine,  whose  intel- 
lectual egoism,  not  less  than  the  sensual  rudeness  of  the  man 
who  in  a  narrower  sense  is  called  aapKiKoq,  stands  in  contra- 
diction to  the  divine  things  which  the  Spirit  of  God  reveals — 
both  are  only  two  forms  of  the  worldly-minded.  The  y^/vxiKOQ 
remains  fettered  with  his  consciousness  to  the  world,  confined 
within  its  limits;  he  has  no  sense  for  the  supersensual  and 
denies  its  reality,  which  finds  no  point  of  connexion  in  his 
merely  psychical  being,  in  which  the  pneumatic  is  altogether 
suppressed. 

"  In  special  relation  to  what  Paul  calls  the  irvtvfia  stands 
that,  which  he  designates  *  the  inner  man.'  The  contrariety 
between 'the  inner  and  outer  man  by  no  means  corresponds 
to  the  contrariety  between  the  body  and  soul,  spirit  or  reason 
and  sensuality.  We  have  seen,  that  according  to  Paul's  doc- 
trine, evil  may  have  its  seat  in  the  intellect.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  reason  estranged  from  God  and  ruled  byegoism. 
But  Paid  never  speaks  of  an  evil  residing  in  the  inner  man  : 
the  idea  of  the  inner  man  only  appears  in  reference  to  the 
Divine. 

"  When  the  higher  God-related  nature  of  man  begins  to  make 
itself  free  from  the  power  of  the  ungodly  principle, — to  attain 
a  consciousness  of  its  own  peculiar  being,  and  to  be  sensible 
of  its  bondage,  then  the  inner  man,  hitherto  oppressed  by  the 
burden  of  worldliness,  rises  up.  This  inner  man  recognises 
in  the  divine  law  what  corresponds  to  his  own  nature,  and 
rejoices  in  it     But  he  is  pot  j^et  strong  enough  to  oveygoiQ^ 
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the  predominant  power  of  sin  in  the  outer  man,  and  thus  to 
briBg  the  law  into  actual  practice  ;  Rom.  vii.  22.  He  attains 
to  new  power  through  the  divine  life  communicated  by 
Christ  when  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart:  Eph.  iii.  16,  17. 
The  sufferings  to  which  the  outer  man  is  subject,  only  serve 
to  free  and  to  renew  the  inner  man  more  and  more  ;  2  Cor.  iv. 
16.  This  opposition  between  the  inner  and  the  outward  man 
is  to  be  so  understood  as  that  all  which  belongs  to  the  world 
must  be  r^arded  as  something  outward  to  ^e  inner  man. 
Evil  has  its  ground  in  this,  that  man  turns  away  from  what 
is  innermost  to  him,  from  his  relation  to  Grod,  and  surrenders 
himself  to  the  world  over  which  he  might  be  exalted  by  virtue 
of  the  life  in  God,  and  in  consequence,  man  becomes  continu- 
ally absorbed  into  the  world,  secularized  and  alienated  from 
God.  Earthly  accretions  oppress  the  true  inward  essence  of 
the  spirit,  and  keep  the  inner  man  in  a  state  of  insensibUity. 
In  proportion  as  man  retires  into  the  depths  of  his  inward 
being  from  the  distraction  of  worldly  things,  the  greater  is 
his  inward  strength ;  the  power  of  the  inner  man  whose  life  is 
in  God  gains  the  ascendency." 

P.  432,  L  12,  aftei*  "  attracted  "  add,  "  We  cannot  regard 
this  disunion  as  one  in  which  man,  in  conflict  with  his  better 
knowledge  and  his  delight  in  goodness,  is  carried  away  by 
his  own  passions  and  lusts  to  surrender  himself  to  vice.  If 
it  were  so,  Paul,  who  was  blameless  in  legal  righteousness, 
and  had  been  brought  up  in  strict  legal  discipline,  could  not 
have  spoken  as  he  did,  from  his  own  experience.  But  for 
man  on  this  stand-point,  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  be  fr'ee 
from  flagrant  vices.  Higher  requirements  of  purity  in  heart 
and  life  are  brought  home  to  his  consciousness,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  these  he  forms  holy  resolutions  which  he  is  unable 
to  frilflL  How  often,  for  example,  might  Paul  have  been 
overcome  by  the  force  of  his  choleric  temperament.** 

P.  437,  1.  4  from  bottom,  after  "  Paul  terms  airoKoKvyliQ  " 
addy  "  But  to  understand  that  general  revelation  of  God,  a 
mind  susceptible  of  the  Divine  was  required.  The  original 
consciousness  of  truth  in  reference  to  religion  and  morals  was 
kept  under  by  the  predominance  of  the  principle  of  sin.  As 
in  the  life  of  individuals,  so  in  the  life  of  the  human  race, 
a  connexion  exists  between  the  earlier  and  later  critical 
periods   by  virtue  of  which  one  is   conditionated   by  the 
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other.  Thus  by  the  continual  working  of  sin  and  idolatry 
&om  generation  to  generation,  that  original  consoionsness  of 
God  becomes  increasingly  obscured.  This  it  is,  Hiis  criminsd 
want  of  freedom,  which  Paul  means  by  being  giren  up  to  sin 
and  delusion.  The  Mosaic  law  corresponds  indeed  to  the  law 
written  on  the  heart  by  yirtue  of  wnich  death  may  be  ac* 
knowledged  to  be  the  desert  of  sin.  Rom.  1.  32.  But  since 
this  consciousness  is  so  much  obscured  by  the  dominion  of 
sin,  Paul  makes  a  maerked  distinction  between  the  stand-point 
of  the  theocratic  people  to  whom  the  law  was  revealed  as 
given  by  God,  in  which  the  commanding,  judging,  and  con- 
demning voice  of  God  denoimced  all  evil,-— and  the  stand- 
point before,  and  apart  from,  that  law.  Thus  Paul,  in  Rom. 
V.  13,  14,  affirms  'Uiat  the  objective  connexion  between  sin 
and  death  was  the  same  from  the  beginning,  but  that  this 
objective  connexion  must  throu^  the  positive  law  be  made 
subjective  by  entering  clearly  into  the  human  consciousness. 
What  on  the  stand-pcdnt  of  nature  left  to  itself  is  only  some- 
thing l3dng  at  the  basis  of  the  consciousness,  is  thus  brought 
out  into  vivid  consciousness.  The  maxim  expressed  in  its 
absoluteness  in  Rom.  y.  13,  '  Where  ther€  is  no  law  there  is 
no  transgression,^  becomes  relative  in  its  application.  The 
Divine  imputation  of  sin  is  regulated  by  the  given  degree  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  law.  Thus  Paul,  in  Acts  xvii.  30,  which 
words  we  must  regard  as  perfectly  corresponding  to  the 
apostle's  general  train  of  thinkii^,  speaks  of  the  times  of  igno- 
rance among  the  heathen  as  an  object  of  the  Divine  forbear- 
ance, which  agrees  with  what  he  says  in  Rom.  iii.  25,  respect^ 
ing  leaving  sins  unpunished  in  times  past,  through  the  Divine 
long-suffering.  This  is  of  importance  iu  its  application  to  the 
various  drcumstanoes  of  nations  who  have  not  yet  reached  a 
state  of  moral  development.  But  although  Paul  distinguishes 
from  each  other  the  positive  Divine  law,  and  the  inner  moral 
law  of  nature,  yet  he  always  bears  in  mind  the  connexion 
betwe^i  the  two,  and  the  Mosaic  law  appears  to  him  as  the 
representative  of  the  eternal  theocratic  law,  that  law  which 
God  has  stamped  on  the  inner  man,  as  appears  from  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Hence  we  must 
maintain  against  those  who  imagine  that  where  Paul  speaks 
of  the  law,  he  only  refers  to  the  Mosaic  law  in  a  narrower 
sense^  that  where  he  represents  it  as  condemning  man  and 
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reyealing  to  him  bis  guilty  it  appears  to  him  at  the  same 
time  as  the  representatiye  of  the  Divine  law,  as  manifested^ 
although  less  clearly,  in  all  mankind,  and  applicable  to  all. 
As  long  as  the  law  retained  its  validity,  it  denounced  a  curse 
on  all  who  did  not  observe  it ;  while  ilae  observance  of  it  was 
the  only  means  for  participating  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
attaining  everlasting  life.  Hence,  the  curse  it  denounces  must 
first  be  removed,  in  order  that  the  Abrahamio  blessing  referring 
to  the  Qentiles  mig^t  be  fulfilled  for  all  mankind.  Gal.  iii.  14« 
Hence  also,  the  revelation  of  the  6py^  Beov  among  the  heathen, 
to  accomplish  which  is  the  work  of  the  law,  Bom.  iv.  15, 
must  precede,  and  they  must  be  convinced  that  only  through 
Christ  they  can  be  freed  from  this  wrath,  in  order  to  be  made 
partakers  of  redemption*  From  that  law  of  the  conscience  must 
also  proceed  the  sense  of  disunion  in  the  inner  man,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption,  without  which  Christianity 
can  find  no  point  of  connexion  and  entrance  into  the  soul, 
and  this  point  of  connexion  Paul  everywhere  assumes  in 
reference  to  the  heathen." 

P.  444,  L  S,for  "xvii."  read  «  xviii." 

R  444, 1.  Id,  after  "  suffering  "  add,  "  Adam  and  Christ,— 
the  first  and  the  second  man, — ^these  are  in  Paul's  estimation 
the  two  poles  on  which  the  history  of  the  world  turns.  As 
by  the  one  sin  and  death  etitered,  so  by  the  other,  righteous- 
ness and  eternal  life.  As  the  one  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
earthly  humanity  kden  with  sin  and  subject  to  death,  so 
the  other  was  the  creator  of  an  exalted  humanity,  formed 
altogether  according  to  his  image.  As  Adam  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  of  the  human  race  who  were  descended 
frxmi  him,  so  is  Christ  the  representative  of  the  whole,  as  fiur 
as  they  are  willing  to  enter  into  communion  with  him.  And 
now  there  are  two  important  points  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  life  of  Christ ;  one  is,  his  appropriating  to  himself  human 
nature  as  subject  to  sin  and  death ;  the  other,  his  revealing 
in  it  his  divine  life,  and  perfectly  realizing  in  it  the  law  of 
holiness.  In  a  twofold  respect  he  has  rendered  satis&ction  to 
the  law,  endiuing  what  on  account  of  its  sentence  of  condem- 
nation it  threatened  &ll6n  sinfid  mankind,  and  frilfilling  what 
it  required  of  mankind.  In  two  respects  Christ  appears  as 
the  representative  of  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  has  conducted 
himself  as  such  in  his  suffering  and  acting;  all  who  belong 
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to  him,  and  as  belonging  to  him  wish  to  appear  before  God, 
must  appropriate  what  he  has  done  and  suffered  for  them. 
With  a  reference  to  these  two  distinguishing  points,  the  doing 
and  the  suffering  of  Chiist,  we  wish  now  to  consider  more 
attentively  Paul's  expressions  respecting  the  work  of  Christ. 
In  reference  to  the  former,"  &c.  p.  445, 1.  4. 

P.  459, 1.  10,  after  "life  could  proceed"  add,  "It  is  evident 
that  Paul  attaches  no  foreign  meaning  to  the  passage  in  Gen. 
XV.  6,  but  only  from  the  special  case  develops  a  general  idea 
contained  in  it,  a  general  kw  lying  at  its  base.  It  is  the  law, 
according  to  which  all  depends,  for  the  right  relation  of  man 
to  God,  on  the  surrender  of  the  soul  to  him  through  faith — 
this  inward  act  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  whole  direction  of 
the  life  is  determined  to  God  and  from  God,  which  Paul 
presents  in  opposition  to  the  rehgious  externality  of  the 
Jewish  stand-point,  which  \jrould,  even  in  reference  to  Abraham-'s 
position  in  the  theocracy,  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  work 
or  external  rite  of  circumcision.  The  meaning  also  of  the 
Old  Testament  passage  is  no  other  than  this,  that  Grod 
accepted  the  Faith,  the  believing  confidence  of  Abraham,  as^a 
proof  of  the  right  state  of  his  disposition, — ^regarded  him  on 
account  of  it  as  a  P^,  and  estabhshed  him  in  the  whole  rela- 
tion that  was  founded  on  it.  Paul  lays  a  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  it  was  so  imputed  to  him  by  God,  and  he  thus  pre- 
supposes what  he  might  as  a  general  truth,  that  Abraham 
was  as  little  as  ever  a  sinless  and,  in  that  sense,  a  righteous 
man,  and  hence  he  concludes  that  what  was  wanting  to  him 
in  subjective  righteousness  would  be  compensated  by  the 
irltniq  which  SO  availed  before  God,  that  he,  on  account  of  it, 
was  treated  as  -  a  righteous  man.  He  also  distinguishes 
expressly  (following  the  historical  references)  the  object  ot 
faith  in  Abraham,  Eom.  iv.  18,  from  what  is  the  object  of 
faith  in  Christians,  but  also  brings  forward  the  analogy 
between  the  two.  The  fiuth  of  Abraham  had  relation  to  the 
Divine  omnipotence  in  raising  the  dead  to  anew  Hfe,  and  in 
granting  a  numerous  posterity  to  one  who  was  past  age ;  the 
&ith  of  Christians  has  relation  to  what  also  is  opposed  to 
sensible  appearances — that  a  man  laden  with  sins  ^ould  ap- 
pear before  Grod  as  righteous,  that  the  spiritually  dead  are 
awakened  to  a  new  life,  and  as  a  pledge  of  this,  which  also 
can  only  be  an  object  of  faith,  that  act  of  the  Divine  omnipcK 
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tence  by  which  Christ  who  died  for  the  sins  of  the  world  has 
been  raised  to  a  life  exalted  above  all  death.'* 

P.  460, 1. 19,  "  Do  this,  and  thou  shalt  live,"  (note.)  "  Here 
also  we  must  distinguish  between  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
"words  in  their  direct  historical  reference,  and  the  general  idea 
lying  at  their  basis;  likewise  between  the  v6/xoc  as  an 
external  theocratic  state-law,  and  the  vo^q  according  to  its 
internal  meaning  as  an  expression  in  a  paj*ticular  form  of  the 
eternal  moral  law,  the  law  for  the  universal  kingdom  of  God 
both  in  the  letter  and  spirit.  In  the  one  case,  we  speak  of 
the  commands  of  the  state-law  as  such,  which  the  citizens  are 
really  able  to  fulfil,  and  the  living  happily  in  the  earthly 
theocracy  is  made  dependent  on  such  fulfilment;  in  the 
other  case,  we  speak  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  moral  law,  the 
internal  theocratic  law,  to  which  satis&ction  can  be  given  by 
nothing  less  than  universal  imconditional  obedieiice,  and  the 
endless  life  of  blessedness  in  the  universal  kingdom  of  God 
which  is  'made  dependent  on  such  an  obedience.  This  is  a 
condition  which  no  man  in  the  present  state  is  able  to  fulfil." 

P.  463, 1. 10,  "  principle  of  corruption,"  (note.)  "See  GaL  v. 
22y  23.  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  what  Aristotle  says  in 
his  Politics,  iii.  13,  that  an  individual  cannot  belong  to  a  state 
as  a  member,  if  by  his  preeminence  he  is  raised  above  the 
whole  body;  wcrrrep  yap  deov  drdputTrolg  eIkoc  tlyai  tov  tolovtov. 
For  such  persons  the  laws  are  not ;  they  are  the  law  them- 
selves :  Kara  de  Ttov  toiovtu)V  ovk  etrri  vojjioc*  avrol  yap  eiffi 
rofiog.  Hence  ostracism  in  states  that  would  endure  no 
inequality.  A  remarkable  prophecy  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  Christianity." 

P.  466, 1.  4  from  bottom,  after  "  living  God  "  add,  "  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  join  together  both  significations  of  the 
word  aTotx^la  as  Baur  has  done,  p.  594.  If  Dr.  Baur  had 
fully  understood  the  connexion  of  my  ideas,  he  would  not 
have  made  the  objections  in  p.  595.  I  find  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  Paul's  sometimes  placing  heathenism  on  a  level 
with  Judaism,  and  sometimes  below  it  This  is  the  case  with 
my  own  view,  nor  do  I  need  Dr.  Baur's  instructions  on  that 
point.  But  this  I  have  felt  to  be  a  difficulty,  that  Judaism 
as  the  gi'oundwork  of  rehgious  development  given  by  God, 
should  be  compared  with  heathenism.  And  certainly  there  is 
a  logical  distinction  between  the  two  explanations.  The  being 
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in  bondage  to  the  elements  of  the  world^--^the  dependence  of 
the  human  mind  on  nature,  the  externality  of  religious  ser- 
vice— ^this  formed  the  common  error  before  the  existence  of 
Christianity,  and  was  first  taken  away  by  its  influence. 
This  is  the  stand-point  of  sin  through  wMch  man  has  become 
the  slave  of  nature.  Tliis  is  nothing  caused  by  God.  Hence 
in  heathenism  arose  the  worship  of  nature,  idolatry.  The 
Jews,  through  the  Divine  Revelation  imparted  to  them,  were 
preserved  itom.  sudi  a  sinking  into  the  limits  of  nature ;  but 
Divine  Bevelation  itself  condescended  to  this  stand-point 
of  humanity,  above  wMdi  it  can  only  be  raised  by  redemp- 
tion, in  the  education  of  the  theocratic  people,  and  theism 
itself  has  adopted  this  mode  of  employing  nature  and  external 
thii^  j  theism  in  sensible  forms.  Here  then,  with  what  is 
common,  is.  also  a  contrariety.  But  it  is  altogetW  a  different 
matter,  if  in  relereiM^e  to  a  divine  education  of  man,  I  placed 
Judaism  and  heatibenism  on  a  level  with  one  another  as  con- 
stituting the  rudiments  of  religious  knowledge.  This  I  cannot 
help  considering  as  un-Pauline.'* 

P.  483, 1.  9,  for  "  This  quality  ,  .  ,  ,  human  nature,"  read, 
"  Tins  quality,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  whole 
existence  of  the  theocratic  pofiit  of  view  already  developed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  is  evident  from  the  ideas  con- 
veyed by  the  terms  Tpn  ^,  ri^rfi  ij«J?o^  '^,  %  forms  the 
basis  of  ^e  contrariety  between  the  Christian  and  the  ancient 
view  of  the  world.  It  serves  to  mark  this  contrariety  when 
the  word  {rairtivdy  or  humUe)  which  on  the  ancient  stand- 
point was  w(Mit  to  be  employed  in  a  bad  sense,  is  converted  in 
the  Christian  ethics  into  a  designation  of  what  constitutes 
the  basis  of  all  higher  life,  and  of  all  true  nature.  As  from 
that  stand-point  of  predominant  self-consciousness  and  self- 
confidence  rcwricyoV  was  used  to,  mark  a  mean  slavish  dispo- 
sition, so  on  the  other  hand  /xeya\o}pv\la^  was  used  as  the 
symbol  of  true  elevation  of  soul,  a  certain  pride  oi  self-con- 
sciousness, which  stands  in  diametric  opposition  to  the  essence 
of  Christian  humility.  Something  beting  an  affinity  to  that 
ethical  idea  of  revealed  rehgion  is  found  in  a  reflection  of  Hero- 
dotus, that  the  self-exaltation  of  human  greatness  is  punished  ia 
history  by  the  judgment  of  God,  who  humbles  the  great  and 

^  Aoic€i  n€ya\6r^vxos  chat  6  iieyi\»v,  aMy  ^ivr,  &{(0T  &v,    Etji, 
Kicomach.  lib.  iy.  c.  7. 
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lofltj,  and  exaltsthe  litt]^'  OiXecc  6  OtoQ  to.  vv€pi\ovTa  wavra 
KoKoviiy^  oil  yop  i^  fpQviMiy  fxiya  6  dtoQ  uXXoy  rj  kittvroy*  Lib. 
Tii.  c.  10,  §  3.  What  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  view  of  history 
taken  by  Herodotus,  appears  elevated  to  an  ethical  and  reli- 
gious oontem][4ation>  wh^  Plato,  speaking  of  the  manner  in 
which  Qod  reveala  himself  in  history,  says,  "  5/jeij  always 
accompanies  Him  who  punishes  the  deviations  from  the 
divine  laws ;  and  irtioever  would  be  happy,  let  him  follow 
in  dependence  oii  the  divine  justice  humble  and  orderly."* 
Here  rawuyoTUft  is  marked  ba  the  di^sition,  in  vui^ie  of 
which  a  man  submits  himself  humbly  to  the  Divine  laws,  in 
contrast  to  ihe  pride  of  the  wicked,  who,  forsaken  by  God,  is 
visited  by  punishment  And  Plutarch,  who  perhaps  had 
that  passage  of  Plato  in  his  thoughts,  makes  a  similar  use  of 
it,  when  he  says  that  *'  wickedness^  when  checked  by  punish- 
ment, can  scarcely  be  made  sober-minded,  humble,  and  God- 
fearing." '  Yet  in  both  passages  we  have  not  the  whole  idea 
of  humility,  but  only  a  part  of  it — humility  in  reference  to 
God  as  a  judge.  The  consciousness  of  dependence,"  &c.  p.  483. 

P.  486, 1. 15  from  bottom,  "  the  term  ^o^a,'*  (note.*)  "  Also 
in  Plato  (see  the  itepttblic,  iv.)  ^oijua  takes  the  rank  elsewhere 
assigned  to  ^yiifftc  among  the  cardinal  virtues.  Aristotle 
(in  the  Greater  Ethical  i.  35)  makes  a  distinction ;  wisdom 
relates  to  the  eternal  and  divine  ;  ^oki^<c  to  what  is  useful 
to  man.  This  ccnrresponds  to  th^  manner  in  which  Aristotle 
marks  off  the  department  of  ethics,  the  contrast  made  by 
him  between  the  divine  and  the  purely  human.  But  such  a 
contrast  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  stand-point, 
which  demands  that  everything  human  should  be  referred  to 
the  etanal  and  the  divine,  and  the  cvft^epoy  dydpbiw^  is 
grounded  on  this.  The  true  prudence  which  joins  itself  to 
wisdom,  is  that  which  from  hence  gives  the  direction  to  the 
whole  life,  and  forms  its  plan  accordingly  " 

P.  492,  L  8,  "is  conformable  to  these  views,"  add,  "  When 
Paul  proceeds  from  this  agreem^it  of  the  inward  and  the  out- 
ward, and  regards  that  which  appears  outwardly  as  one  with 

^  T^  8*  kf\  ^vy4irerM  Slmi  TCtfV  inro\9tTofii4iwy  rod  B^tav  wSftov  ritmp6s, 
*Hf  t  fnXv  tvZaifJMviiffur  fi4K\w  ix^l^*vos  ^wSwercu  romeiyhs  Kcil  KtHOfffiritie- 
yos.    De  Legib.  lib.  iv,  ed.  Bipont.  toI.  viii.  p.  185. 

'  *AyaKpovofi4yri  r^  KoXdfeaBou  Kcucla  fiShis  ttv  y4yotro  crCyvovs  Koi  roewiiy}] 
icat  iMrd4>ofios  irpbs  rdy  $t6y.    De  Sera  KuminiB  Yindieta^  c.  8. 
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the  Divine  reality  which  should  be  expressed  in  it,  we  must 
never  forget  how  emphatically  he  opposes  every  kind  of 
making  religion  a  matter  of  mere  outward  show,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  something  belonging  to  the  Jewish  stand- 
point— ^how  he  represents  the  Divine  life  as  developed  in 
every  individual  from  within,  through  the  Mih  that  refers 
immediately  to  Christ  himself." 

P.  496, 1.  17,  "  Eph.  V.  26,"  add,  "  And  yet,  according  to 
what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  certain  that  Paul  derives 
everything  from  faith.  If  any  one  had  wished  to  refer  to  the 
power  of  an  outward,  sensible  ceremony, — ^an  element  belong- 
ing to  the  senses, — ^what  is  to  be  deduced  from  an  internal 
appropriation  through  faith,  Paul  would  have  applied  to 
baptism  what  he  said  of  circumcision,  that  it  was  a  return 
to  the  element  of  the  world,  a  putting  the  trapKiKov  in  the 
place  of  the  irvtvuaTiKov,  But  he  speaks,  in  the  passages  we 
have  quoted,  of  the  whole  of  the  Divine  transaction  in  which 
iriffTiq  is  included,  as  the  subjective  element  from  which 
everything  proceeds.  And  it  is  a  common  figure  of  speech, 
to  state  one  principal  element  for  the  whole  and  all  its  el^ 
ments ;  in  this  instance,  the  most  outward  is  adduced,  by 
which  the  whole  is  brought  under  observation,  the  closing 
point  of  the  whole,  which  presupposes  all  the  other  element^ 
including  the  most  internal." 

P.  503, 1.  13,  after  "in  its  consummation"  add,  "This  re- 
quires our  attentive  consideration.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  church  comprised  the  whole  visible  form  of 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  everything  else  stood  in  opposition  to 
it;  and  yet  the  kingdom  of  God  is  destined  for  universal 
sovereignty, — to  appropriate  everything  as  its  organ;  as  every- 
thing in  humanity  depends  upon  it,  the  kingdom  of  God 
must  stamp  its  impress  on  the  race,  before  it  can  find  the 
realization  of  its  true  idea.  Such  an  universal  sovereignty  in 
reserve  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  Paul  certainly  acknowledged; 
but  the  thought  was  then,  and  must  have  continued  to  be, 
not  familiar  to  his  mind,  that  such  a  supremacy  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  to  be  formed  by  that  developing  process 
which  Christ  compares  to  leaven,  through  the  natural  con- 
nexion of  causes  and  efiects  under  the  Divine  guidance.  K 
was,  as  we  have  already  proved,  the  necessary  and  natural 
view  for  this  stage  in  the  development  of  Christianity,  that 
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this  supremacy  of  the  kingdom  would  be  brought  about  under 
other  conditions  than  those  of  earthly  existence  by  the  second 
advent  of  Christ.  Hitherto,  therefore,  there  could  be  no 
visible  appearance  .of  the  kingdom  of  God  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  church.  Another  relation  of  the  ideas  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  of  the  church  to  one  another  must  be  formed 
when  the  kingdom  of  God  had  more  efifectually  exerted  its 
power  as  leaven  in  the  development  of  the  hiunan  race — 
when,  by  a  natural  instrumentality,  preparation  was  made  for 
what,  to  Paul,  appeared  as  something  that  must  be  realized  in 
an  immediate  manner  by  a  new  external  event — when  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  entered  the  world  first  of  all  in  the 
form  of  the  church,  had  appropriated  to  itself  all  other  things 
which  belonged  to  the  organism  of  human  life.  Then  the 
idea  of  the  iUiigdom  of  God,  in  its  earthly  form  of  appearance, 
would  become  more  extended  than  that  of  the  church,  which 
hitherto  it  had  npt  been.'* 

P.  504,  note  1,  after  "below"  add,  "Although  the  view 
taken  by  St.  Paul  of  tife  world  of  spirits  is  represented  to  us 
and  more  fully  developed  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colpssians 
and  Ephesians,  which  may  be  explained  by  their  being  vnitten 
in  the  later  period  of  his  ministry,  and  the  contradictory 
opinions  that  had  then  arisen ;  yet  this  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  mark  of  anything  un-Pauline,  for  it  can  easily  be  proved 
that  such  a  view  of  the  various  orders  in  the  world  of  spirits 
was  always  held  by  the  apostle,  and  that  the  relation  of  men 
to  a  world  of  good  and  evil  spirits  was  always  present  to  his 
mmd.  Kom.  viii.  38,  ayycXot,  apx«^  ^vvafuic  of  this  or  the 
other  world;  1  Cor.  iv.  9 ;  xiL  4.  Also  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  by 
the  universahty  vdth  which  he  expresses  himself,  he  oan 
hardly  be  supposed  to  mean  only  the  apx^ly  Hovtrlai  and 
Swva/icic  of  tiiis  world,  but  must,  at  leasti  include  certain 
invisible  regions.  The  maimer  is  characteristic  in  which  Paul 
joins  together  the  evil  in  the  visible  and  invisible  world  as 
one,  and  subjects  the  evil  angels  to  the  judgment  of  those 
who  are  olie  with  Christ,  to  reign  and  judge  mth  him.  As  to 
the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xi,  10, 1  have  often  seriously  doubted, 
with  Dr.  Baur,  the  genidneness  of  the  words  did  rove  dyyiXov^, 
since  these  words,  after  a  sufficient  reason  has  ahready  been 
given  for  the  injunction,  seem  a  superfluous  addition  to 
the  did  TovTQ*     I  have  also  been  led  to  the  same  supposition 
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as  Dr.  Baur,  that  the  words  may  have  been  brought  aa  a  gloss 
into  the  text,  from  the  stand-point  of  a  representation  derived 
from  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  relative  to  the  inter- 
course of  the  &llen  angels  with  the  daughters  of  men; 
Gen.  vi.  2.  ^  Women  ought  to  be  veiled,  as  a  protection 
agamst  the  temptations  and  plots  of  the  evil  spirits.'  Yet 
I  do  not  venture  to  speak  on  this  point  with  such  confidence 
as  Dr.  Baur,  for  I  can  attach  a  meaning  to  these  words  which 
will  be  very  agreeable  to  Paul's  mode  of  viewing  such  subjects. 
Paul,  always  mindfiil  of  the  connexion  between  the  visible 
and  invisible  world,  contemplates  the  angels  as  witnesses  of 
the  devotions  of  the  church.  Angels  and  men,  as  members 
of  one  kingdom  of  God  that  exists  under  one  head,  imite 
together  in  common  acts  of  devotion  to  God.  Now  the 
women  ought  to  be  afraid  to  appear  before  such  eyes  in  a 
manner  wMch  is  inconsistent  with  the  natural  proprieties  of 
the  female  sex,  and  which  would  mark  a  perversion  of  the 
female  character.  We  must  certainly  attach  a  symbolic 
moral  meaning  to  the  veiling.  Also  In  1  Cor.  ix«  23  we  find 
an  example,  though  not  perfectly  analogous,  where  a  clause 
with  iva,  as  marking  a  special  object,  is  added  to  an  asser- 
tion for  which  a  suffident  reason  had  aheady  been  given 
with  ^la." 

P.  504, 1.  13,  to  p.  605, 1.  7,  *' Accordingly,"  &c.  "We  .here 
come  to  the  important  idea  of  a  pre-existent  Divine  Being, 
who,  through  Christ,  became  manifested  in  time— the  idea,  to 
designate  which  we  may,  for  brevity's  sake,  use  the  term 
Logos,  though  this  distinct  form  of  designating  sudi  an  idea 
belongs  only  to  a  peculiar  doctrinal  type  of  the  New  Testa- 
nJfent.  Also  on  this  subject  we  must  maintain,  in  opposition 
to  the  arbitrary,  unhistorical,  destructive  theories  of  a  certain 
mode  of  thinking  in  our  day,  which  is  necessitated  to  find  in 
all  things  only  the  human  spirit  seating  itself  in  its  self- 
reflection  on  the  throne  of  €rod — ^that  not  a  foreign  element 
from  without  was  introduced  in  the  development  of  the  doc- 
trine that  proceeded  from  Christ — also,  that  not  from  without, 
through  many  influences,  has  that  been  developed  at  which 
the  idea  of  Christianity  aims,  and  for  which  Chnst  only  gave 
the  first  impulse — ^but  we  miist  here  deduce  everything'from 
the  original  revelation  of  Christ,  and  prove  that  everything  is 
already  placed  in  his  eelf-revelation  as  to  its  essence,  germ, 
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and  principle.  We  must  only  distinguish  the  successive  pre- 
paratory stages  to  show  how  what  was  contained  originally  in 
his  divine  and  human  consciousness,  and  given  in  his  self- 
revelation,  was  developed  in  the  consciousness  and  the  preach- 
ing of  those  who  testified  of  him. 

"  As,  in  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  Christ  himself,  we  find 
the  fulfilment  and  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  stand- 
point alike  given,  but  in  the  developing  process  of  apostolic 
Christianity,  Mfilment  and  explanation  are  seen  apart  in  suc- 
cessive stages,  and  we  behold  the  imfolding  of  Christianity 
firom  its  closest  connexion  with  the  Old  Testament  to  its  per- 
fectly independent  development  when  it  threw  aside  the  Old 
Testament  covering;  so  also  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
conception  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  was  connected  with 
the  predominant  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  Messiah,  and 
deduced  firom  it,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Divine  Word 
"  become  flesh,"  first  of  all  anointed  with  the  fulness  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  before  he  came  forward  as  the  Messiah,  then 
known  as  the  pre-existent  Son  of  God  who  appeared  in  time 
and  manifested  his  glory,  the  medium  of  transition  firom  the 
historical  revelation  of  the  Divine  to  the  pre-historical  and 
super-historicaL  There  is  here  a  progressive  organic  de- 
velopment, of  which  the  members  reciprocally  conditionate 
one  another;  but  everything  leads  back  to  what  was  in  the 
historical  Christ,  and  to  his  original  self-revelation.  The 
first  three  Gospels  and  the  Acts  correspond  to  the  first  stand- 
point :  and  in  the  former  there  are  not  wanting  intimations 
^^ch  denote  or  imply  that  higher  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  as 
it  was  developed  by  Paul  and  John ;  Matt.  xi.  27 ;  xxii.  44 ; 
xxviii.  18,  20.  The  total  impression  given  by  the  Christ  of 
the  first  three  Gospels  would  lead  any  one  who  receives  it 
with  a  susceptible  disposition  to  recognise  a  Divine  form, 
letting  himself  down  firom  heaven  to  earth.  Several  pregnant 
single  expression£f,  as  when  he  said,  *^  In  this  place  is  one 
greater  than  the  temple,"  Matt.  xii.  6 ;  and  if  we  take  into 
account  what  the  temple  was  to  the  Jewish  religious  senti- 
ment, and  what  he  must  be  on  the  first  stage  of  theocratic 
development,  we  shall  also  be  led  to  recognise  such  a  Christ 
in  the  first  Gospels,  or  we  cannot  hesitate  to  charge  him  with 
impious  self-idolatry,  or  we  must  apply  the  s^pel  of  an 
arbitrary  criticism,  and  let  the  whole  be  dissolved  into  some- 
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thing  as  unsubstantial  as  a  mist.  The  predicate  vide  tov 
dvOpujTTov,  the  Messiah,  appearing  as  a  man,  who  realized  the 
original  type  of  humanity,  and  exalted  human  nature  to  the 
highest  dignity,  and  the .  predicate  6  vlog  tov  deov,  which  in 
Christ's  hps  denoted  something  more  than  the  common 
Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah,  refer  reciprocally  to  one  another, 
and  imply  the  distinction  as  well  as  the  combination  and  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  and  human  in  him. 

"  But  the  development  of  theology  from  the  Old  Testament 
stand-point  also  favoured  this  revelation  of  the  higher  image 
of  Christ ;  and  to  what  resulted  from  the  developing  process 
of  the  divine  appearances  in  the  Old  Testament,  ideas  which 
sprung  up  on  the  soil  of  Grecian  philosophy  were  afterwards 
to  be  joined,  in  order  to  render  accessible  to  the  hmnan  mind 
these  visible  presentations  of  the  Divine.  The  Messianic  idea 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  already  in  some  special  features  (as 
in  Isaiah  Ix.  6)  been  exalted  from  the  earthly  to  the  super- 
human Divine,  and  shown  how  this  ideal  of  the  theocratic 
King  in  his  essence  must  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  a  mere 
human  appearance.  It  was  an  idea  which,  though  at  first 
representing  itself  in  historical  earthly  forms  of  appearance, 
yet  was  pregnant  with  a  significance  which  necessanly  tended 
to  the  super-earthly  and  the  heavenly.  The  revelation  of 
God  in  the  Old  Testament  led  to  the  visible  presentation  of  a 
Word  forming  the  connexion  between  the  Creation  and  the 
eternal,  hidden  essence  of  God,  and  this  Word  pointed  to  the 
idea  of  an  eternal  self-revelation  of  God  as  a  pre-supposition 
of  the  whole  creation,  in  which  it  had  its  root,  and  without 
which  no  thought  from  God  or  leading  to  God  could  arise  in 
the  human  soul.  It  is  a  prevailing  error  to  deduce  all  this 
from  the  influence  of  Grecian  philosophy.  It  is  true,  that 
Platonic  and  Stoical  ideas  of  a  Logos  afterwards  gave  Philo 
points  of  connexion  for  Grecising  such  an  idea ;  but  certainly, 
although  such  an  idea  had  formed  itself  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment -Q7,  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  selecting  such  a 
word  to  indicate  that  idea.  In  Philo  himself  we  must  care- 
fully distinguish  what  he  received  from  the  traditions  of 
Jewish  theology,  and  what  he  made  of  that  theology  fix)m 
the  stand-point  of  his  Grseco-Jewish  religious  philosophy. 
The  conception  that  was  derived  from  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament,  w^d  then  through  the  Alexa*^  •» 
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drian  theolc^y  brought  into  connexion  with  the  ideas  of  th^ 
Grecian  philosophy,  formed  a  natural  transition-point  from 
legal  Judaism,  which  placed  an  infinite  chasm  between  God 
and  man,  to  the  Gospel,  which  was  to  fill  up  this  chasm,  since 
it  revealed  a  God  communicating  himself  to  mankind,  and 
establishing  a  fellowship  of  life  between  himself  and  them." 

P.  507, 1.  10  from  bottom,  after  "  of  late  years"  add,  "  As 
when  a  denial  of  God,  which  degrades  man,  adorns  itself  with 
the  name  of  Humanism,  which  in  its  true  sense  applies  only 
to  Christianity,  which  exalts  man  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
trae  dignity  consisting  in  the  image  of  God  and  destined  for 
eternal  life,  and  can  alone  enable  him  to  realize  this  dignity. 

"  It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that  the  Christology 
which  we  here  attribute  to  Paul,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Philippians,  and  this  is  urged  as 
a  proof  of  the  un-Pauline  character  of  these  epistles  j  but  we 
must  maintain  in  the  face  of  all  such  critical  puerihties,  that 
in  the  larger  and  universally  acknowledged  Pauline  epistles 
the  same  Christology  forms  the  ground- work,  which  appears 
in  a  more  striking,  because  antithetic  form,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.  The  words  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  ver,  4,  i^anitntCKtv  6  Geog  to  wevfia 
Tou  vtov  avTov  etc  Tag  KapSlag  ^/xa>v,  manifestly  contain  the 
idea  that  God  sent  out  his  Son  from  himself,  and  that  there- 
fore he  was  with  him  before  he  appeared  in  the  world; 
as  when  Paul  says  in  the  sixth  verse,  iiaKetrreiXev  6  Oeof;  to 
rnvfia  tov  vlov  avTov,  it  is  implied  that  the  Spirit  sent  into 
the  hearts  of  believers  came  forth  from  the  depths  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  in  consequence  efiects  the  connexion  of 
believing  souls  with  God.  Here  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
viil  6,  are  particularly  applicable,  where  he  points  out  the 
characteristics  of  the  Christian  stand-point  in  the  religious 
consciousness.  *  But  to  us  there  is  one  God  the  Father, 
from  whom  all  existence  proceeds,  and  we  are  for  him,  (he 
is  the  end  of  our  existence,)  for  his  glory :  and  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  all  things  were  brought  into 
existence,  and  we  are  through  him.*  This  passage  cannot 
be  otherwise  understood,  than  that  the  ^i'  ov  to.  Trdvra  cor- 
responds to  the  U  ov  TO.  wavTa,  and  both  therefore  are  equally 
oompr^ensive,  and  thus  the  iifuiQ  di  avrov  refers  itself  back 
to  the  fifteic  dc  avroy.    Accordingly,  the  passage  affirms  that, 
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as  all  existence  proceeds  from  God,  so  through  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  one  Mediator,  in  relation  especially  to  the  pre-eiist^nt 
divine  nature  in  him,  all  things  were  introduced  into  actual 
existence,  and  as  Christians  are  conscious  that  God  alone 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  their  being,  so  the  realization  of  this 
destiny  is  accomplished  through  Christ  by  virtue  of  the  new 
creation  that  proceeds  from  him.  So  Paul  here  combines  in. 
one  view  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
contemplates  him  in  reference  to  these  two  great  points,  as 
the  mediating  Being,  by  whom  the  whole  universe  was  at 
first  called  into  existence,  and  by  whom  not  only  the  original 
Creation,  but  that  creation  is  brought  into  being  which  is 
destined  to  realize  the  end  of  the  first.  * 

"  The  exposition  of  this  passage  admits  of  less  doubt  than 
that  of  1  Cor.  x.  4,  where  Paul  represents  the  water  fix)m  the 
rock,  and  the  manna  which  was  given  to  the  Jews  in  the 
wilderness,  as  a  symbol  of  the  commimion  with  Christ  effected 
by  the  Lord's  Supper.  *  They  all  drank  of  that  spiritual 
rock  that  followed  them,'  says  Paul,  *  and  that  rock  was 
Christ.'  Now,  this  would  not  imply  the  Messianic  pre-exist- 
ence,  if  we  understand  it  to  mean — ^the  rock  represented  Christ : 
was  a  symbol  of  him.  But  it  certainly  agrees  better  with 
Paul's  train  of  ideas  if  we  take  it  in  this  sense : — that  Christ 
himself  was  the  rock  who  famished  the  manna  and  water  to 
the  Jews,  as  he  now  communicates  himself  in  the  Supper. 
Now,  if  we  are  not  justified  from  any  ojbher  quarter  in  assum- 
ing the  idea  in  Paul*s  writings  of  such  a  Messianic  pre-existence, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  such  a  dilution  of  his  mean- 
ing in  that  passage  as  is  offered  in  the  first  interpretation. 
Likewise,  if  in  1  Cor.  x.  9  icvpiov  is  the  genuine  reading, 
but  XpioToy  a  correct  gloss,  this  necessarily  indicates  that 
when  Paul  said  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  iweipaaay  roy 
XjotoTov,  he  implied  that  Christ  was  acting  among  them  ac- 
cording to  his  Divine  nature.  The  words  in  2  Cor.  viii.  9, 
('  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that 

^  Baur  (p.  627)  would  lunit  the  8i*  oZ  rh,  xdvra  to  all  things  which 
relate  to  reconciliation  and  redemption ;  but  this  Is  absolutely  impos- 
sible, as  will  be  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  person  on  an  examination 
of  the  context.  The  words  in  2  Cor.  v.  18,  where  the  limiti^on  plainly 
nrooeeda  from  th«  connexion,  aie  not  at  all  parallel  to  the  passage  bo- 
fore  us. 
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ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  made  rich*)  are  also 
Gertain  evidence  that  Paml's  views  were  such  as  we  have  stated. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  these  words  as  Baur  (p.  628) 
has  explained  them  in  order  to  do  away  with  their  obvious 
inference ;  *  That  Christ  was  poor,  i,  e.  lived  in  poverty  and  a 
lowly  condition,  although  as  Redeemer,  through  the  grace  of 
redemption  which  we  owe  to  him,  he  was  rich  enough  to 
make  us^rich.'  Certainly,  the  '  being  rich'  forms  a  contrast 
to  the  *  being  poor,'  but  the  riches  of  his  grace  would  form 
no  such  contrast.  To  be  rich  in  grace,  and  to  live  in  poverty 
and  a  lowly  condition,  are  perfectly  compatible.  And  it  is 
here  intended  to  exhibit  Christ  as  a  pattern  of  self-sacrifice 
and  self-denial,  that  men  may  learn  to  give  up  what  they 
might  otherwise  enjoy,  in  order  to  help  others.  But  how 
could  this -agree  with  such  an  exposition  1  We  know  not  how 
to  understand  it,  when  Baur,  who  cannot  deny  thi^  reference 
<^  *the  words,  will  not  acknowledge  what  is  implied,  but 
thinks  they  may  thus'  be  explained : — *  That  we  must  show 
the  same  selfHaacrificing  disposition  as  Christ,  who  was  poor 
and  in  a  lowly  condition,  though  he  was  so  exalted  above 
US' by  the  riches  of  his  grace.'  Where  is  the  contrast,  and 
where  is  the  example  of  self-sacrifice  %  Although  the  word 
Tr<#xe6ciy  in  itself,  according  to  the  Greek  usage,  only  denotes 
'being  poor,'  yet  in  the  words  'for  our  sakes  he  was  poor,' 
and  in  the  contrast  irXovtno^  tiiv,  it  is  necessarily  imder- 
stood  that  he  was  before  rich,  and  for  our  sakes  became  poor. 
The  words  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  this: 
He  who  was  rich  in  divine  glory,  has  on  our  account  taken 
part  in  our  poverty ;  he  has  entered  within  the  limits  and 
wants  of  our  earthly  existence,  in  order  that  by  means  of  this 
his  Belf4iumiliation  we  might  partake  of  the  riches  of  his 
divine  life,  which  without  it  we  could  not  have  done.  Again, 
when  Paul  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  says, '  Grod  sent  forth  his  Son '  iy 
ofwiufiart  ecLpKoc  dfiaprlac,  tiiese  words  imply  the  pre-existence 
of 'the  Son  of  Grod,  ovk  iv  trapxl.  The  passage  in  Bom.  ix.  5, 
can  certainly  not  be  made  use  o^  in  an  isolated  form,  to  prove 
firom  it  Paul's  doctrinal  views,  since  it  requires  for  its  inter- 
pretation an  appeal  to  Paul's  mode  of  thinking  elsewhere,  and 
has,  undeniably,  great  difficulties.  Yet  we  must  admit  we 
cannot  feel  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  Paul  must  have 
ended  the  sentence  with  the  words,  '  from  whom,  according 
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to  the  flesh,  Christ  came,'  without  adding  anything  more — 
he  who  was  so  fond  of  contrasts,  and  whom  the  consciousness 
of  the  glory  of  Christ,  of  which  he  was  always  full,  would  here 
prompt  to  the  expression  of  a  contrast.  He  must,  in  truth, 
have  felt  himself  compelled  to  express  more  strongly  what  he 
brought  forward  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole — the 
last  end  of  the  theocratic  development  which  was  to  proceed 
from  the  Jews,  and  we  cannot  think  that  he  would  have  ended 
in  so  bald  a  manner.  Neither  can  we  admit,  that  the  Doxo- 
logy  to  God  the  Father  could  be  joined  in  this  way  without 
any  intermediate  link,  and  this  whole  doxology  would  be 
imconunonly  heavy,  and  quite  \m-Pauline.  Hence  we  must 
regard  it  as  the  most  natural  exposition  according  to  which 
the  last  words  form  a  contrast  to  the  preceding  icard  trapKo, 
and  give  emphasis  to  the  meaning  of  the  great  preeminence 
which  accrued  to  the  Jews  from  the  Messiah's  being  bom  of 
them.  "  He  who  is  God  exalted  over  all,"*  (exalted  above  all 
that  is  named  in  the  preceding  clauses,)  or  perhaps  still  better 
thus,  avoiding  the  encumbrance  of  the  6  wv,  *The  Being 
exalted  over  all,  be  praised  as  the  Divine  Being  for  ever.' 
We  certainly  admit  that  Paul  would  not  have  conferred  the 
title  6  6e6c  simply  upon  Christ,  but  it  is  something  diflferent 
when  in  reference  to  his  deemed  conamunicated  nature  he 
calls  him  deog.  And  as  he  now  attributes  such  exaltation  to 
him,  and  represents  him  as  the  Being  in  whom  all  the  commu- 
nications of  divine  blessing  to  mankind  are  concentrated,  he 
might  be  well  induced  to  ascribe  the  doxology  to  him.  That 
this  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  cannot  serve  as  a  proof  that 
Paul  could  not  once  have  done  this  in  a  peculiar  connexion. 
The  words  of  Paul  in  Rom.  L  4,  contain  nothing  inconsistent 
with  this  view.  He  there  refers  to  the  Son  of  God  in  his  two- 
fold relation, — ^in  his  state  of  hiuniUation,  when  he  had  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  limits  of  earthly  humanity,  and  as  he  went 
beyond  it  when  the  dignity  attached  to  him  as  the  Son  of  God 
was  revealed,  so  that  his  divine  essence  unveiled  itself  free 
from  the  limits  of  nature  by  which  it  had  hitherto  been  kept 
back.  The  Son  of  God,  who  according  to  his  earthly  ap- 
pearance was  bom  of  the  posterity  of  David  (the  Messiah 
peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Jewish  people),  by  means  of  the 
indwelling  spirit  of  holiness  (the  divine  natiu*e  peculiar  to 
him)  was  proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  his  resurrection,  or 
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in  virtue  of  his  resurrectiqii,  (for  this  event  was  indeed  the 
banning  of  his  emerging  from  the  limits  of  an  existence 
subjected  to  nature,)  in  order  that  henceforward,  in  corre- 
spondence to  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  wtvfia  aytoi- 
(n/v7jc  in  him,  he  might  operate  with  a  power  raised  above  all 
limits,  invisible  and  divine — ^the  theocratic  King  and  Redeemer 
belonging  equally  to  the  whole  human  race. 

P.  508, 1.  3,  "  in  vogue  respecting  spirits,"  add,  "although, 
as  we  have  proved,  the  same  doctrinal  view  lay  at  the  basis 
of  what  he  has  expressed  in  his  earlier  epistles.  When  Paul, 
in  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  describes  Christ  as  the  image  of  God,  in  whom 
the  glory  of  GJod  is  mirrored  forth,  the  same  train  of  ideas 
is  implied,  which,  more  fully  unfolded  by  an  antithetical 
reference,  meets  us  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians." 

P.  508,  L  20  from  bottom,  after  "  among  mankind  **  add, 
"  With  this  view  also  is  connected  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
expresses  himself  in  Phil.  ii.  5 — 9,  *That  whereas  Christ 
found  himself  in  a  state  of  divine  existence,  he  did  not  so 
value  that  equality  to  God  and  divine  existence,  nor  was  he 
eager  to  let  it  come  forth  that  he  might  make  a  show  with  it, 
but  on  the  contrary,  he  renounced  it  when  he  entered  into 
the  dependent  relations  of  a  creaturely  human  existence,  and 
was  bom  as  a  man  like  other  men,  although  under  the  cover- 
ing of  this  visible  form  was  hidden  something  exalted  above 
human  nature  and  the  whole  created  universe.  The  exalta- 
tion which  followed  this  self-humiliation,  and  by  which  the 
obedience  rendered  by  him  in  the  form  of  a  servant  was 
rewarded,  cannot  be  referred  to  that  in  which  according  to 
his  divine  essence  he  was  already  exalted  above  all,  but  only 
to  the  man  who  had  come  forth  frx)m  that  act  of  self-humilia- 
tion ;  who  as  a  man,  conscious  of  his  divine  nature,  carried 
this  act  of  self-inanition  to  the  highest  pitch.  If  we  carefully 
discriminate  the  ideas,  we  shall  find  here  no  contradiction 
which  would  oblige  us  to  drag  in  gnostic  ideas,  of  which  we 
do  not  perceive  the  least  trace ;  there  is,  indeed,  nothing 
more  than  what  we  have  already  found  in  2  Cor.  viii.  9  ; 
Rom.  viii.  3. 

P.  522, 1.  9,  after  "world"  add,  "Paul  here  treats  of  an 
eternal  election  and  predestination  antecedent  to  the  creation 
of  the  world,  but  not  of  an  analogous  reprobation,  since  the 
former,  but  not  the  latter,  has  an  eternal  ideal  basis.     Eepro- 
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bation  relates  only  to  a  temporal  appearance ;  those  in  whom 
the  diyine  idea  fixed  in  Christ  is  not  realized,  hence  appear  as 
the  excluded  from  their  realization,  in  other  words  as  the 
reprobate."* 

P.  530, 1.  9  from  bottom,  after  "work  for  believers"  addy 
"Yet  this  does  not  forbid  our  supposin£c  that  the  spirit  of  Paul, 
compiBhendiiig  aU  things  to  tiTlal  dosing  ^int  of  the 
development  of  redemption  and  salvation  in  one  vast  con- 
templation, might  have  raised  itself  above  the  limits  of  the 
proposition  lying  immediately  before  him,  and  taken  in  the 
final  result,  which  would  resolve  all  disharmony  into  perfect 
unison.  And  it  would  be  the  most  natural  construction  to 
suppose  an  interval  between  what  is  stated  in  1  Cor.  xv.  23, 
and  in  the  following  verse,  and  in  this  interval  those  develop- 
ments might  take  place  which  would  contribute  to  bring  on 
the  last  end  of  universal  restoration :  first  of  all,  the  resur- 
rection and  perfect  blessedness  of  believers;  and  then  the 
general  resurrection  of  all,  freed  from  sin,  exalted  to  a  divine 
life,  when  God  shall  be  all  in  alL  But  it  is  worUiy  of  notice 
how  immediately  Paul  comes  to  the  cira.  It  appears  that 
here  he  wished  rather  to  give  hints,  than  to  express  and 
develop." 


*  VoL  i.  p.  1.  "  Introductory  remarks  on  the  sources 
OF  THIS  history.  The  manner  in  which  critiGism  has  been 
recently  applied  to  this  part  of  history  induces  us  to  pre- 
mise a  few  words  on  its  sources  as  an  introduction  to  the 
following  investigations.  A  few  notices  firom  other  quarters 
excepted,  we  must,  in  order  to  examine  the  true  state  of 
the  facts  for  this  history,  carefdlly  compare  two  sources  with 
one  another ;  namely,  ti^e  BpisUes  of  the  apostles  and  their 
companions, — (which  as  soon  as  we  can  ascertain  their  genu* 
ineness  are  the  surest  sources) — and  the  narrative  respecting 
these  times,  known  by  the  name  of  ITie  Acta  of  the  Apostles* 
As  we  are  prepared  to  prove  the  credibility  of  ^e  latter  after- 
wards in  detaO,  we  wish  here  only  to  see,  in  passing  whether 

1  Employing  the  Bcholasiic  terminology  in  a  Pauline  sense,  we  may  say 
that  the  vduntas  signi,  not  the  volufUaa  heneplcuAti,  is  here  pointed  ont. 

'  By  an  oveimght,  iJiese  paragraphs  were  not  placed  in  tiie  piint^s 
hands  early  enough  for  insertion  in  the  proper  place. — ^Tb. 
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some  marks  of  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in  this  source  may 
not  be  discovered. 

•  "  In  the  latter  part  of  the  book  itself,  from  chap.  xri.  10,  we 
meet  "with  a  striking  peculiarity, — ^the  author  in  several  pas- 
sages speaks  in  the  fist  person  plural,  including  himself  among 
the  companions  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  therefore  an  eye- 
witness of  part  of  the  events  contained  in  the  history.  This 
is  a  very  important  indication  of  the  rank  which  we  must 
allow  to  this  document  as  a  source  of  historical  information. 
It  may  indeed  be  objected,  as  has  actually  been  done  by  Dr. 
Von  Baur  (in  his  work,  Paulus  der  Apostel  Jesu  Christi: 
Stuttgart,  1845),  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  belonged  to  a 
later  period,  but  in  order  to  deceive,  adopted  this  plyraseology, 
since  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  companion  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  and  to  act  the  part  of  Luke.  But  this  assump- 
tion no  unpregudiced  person  can  adopt.  For  then,  how  can  it  be 
explained  that  the  author,  from  the  first,  gives  no  sign  of  Ihe 
part  he  wished  to  act,  and  in  which  it  was  so  important  for 
him  to  be  acknowledged,  so  that  where  he  first  begins  to  adopt 
this  style  he  drops  no  hint  who  he  is,  and  how  he  happened 
to  be  in  Paul's  company  I  This  really  looks  in  itself,  and 
especially  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  apocryphal  writings 
of  that  age,  as  unlike  one  who  wished  to  write  under  the 
name  of  another,  as  we  can  ima^ne.  The  manner  in  which 
the  author  of  the  Acts  at  once,  without  anything  leading  to 
it,  b^ins  to  express  himself  in  this  associated  form  of  address, 
bears  undeniable  marks  of  the  absence  of  design. 

"And  for  whom  did  the  author  compose  tins  work?  As  by 
the  introductory  words  it  is  connected  with  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  and  professes  to  be  the  second  part  of  that  work  on  the 
primitive  history  of  Christianity,  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
primarily  written  for  the  same  object  which  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  states  in  his  introduction, — ^in  order  to  furnish  an  indi- 
vidual, Theophilus,  with  exact  and  certain  knowledge  of  that 
history;  and  this  certainly  does  not  agree  with  his  wishing  to 
act  the  part  of  any  other  person  than  he  really  was.  Here 
again  it  may  be  objected — ^these  writings  were  not  really 
composed  for  such  a  Theophilus,  but  he  who  wished  to  forge 
tldS'Work  under  the  name  of  a  companion  of  the  apostle  Paul 
chose  this  garb  for  his  fabrication.  But  the  introductory 
words  of  Lt&e's  Gospel  are  by  no  means  suited  to  give  us  the 
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impression  of  such  a  design,  but  correspond  in  a  simple 
natural  manner  to  the  object  which  a  Christian  writer  might 
have  who  lived  under  the  relations  of  that  fresh  age  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  further,  why  should  he  in  those  words  (Luke 
i.  2,)  have  stated  that  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  formed 
the  main  sources  of  his  narrative,  when  in  consistency  with 
the  part  he  wished  to  act  he  ought  to  have  described  himself 
as  an  eye-witness?  Or  must  we  refer  those  introductory- 
words  only  to  the  Gospel,  and  not  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Acts?  But  if  persons  are  resolved  to  find  a  fiibrication  under- 
taken for  a  special  purpose,  will  it  not  be  most  natural  to 
admit  that  the  author  from  the  first  had  the  whole  plan  of 
his  fravA  pia  in  his  mind,  and  hence  in  the  introductory- 
words  to  'the  first  part  of  his  work  had  made  preparation  for 
what  he  intended  to  exhibit  in  the  second  part  ? 

"  Now,  if  this  supposition  of  a  designed  fabrication  cannot 
b»  applied  to  that  personal  form  of  the  narrative  in  the  AotB^ 
this  pecuHarity  can  be  explained  in  only  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  the  same  person  speaks  here  from  whom  the  whole 
history  proceeded,  or  it  is  the  account  of  another  individual, 
whom  the  author,  in  making  use  of  various  soiu*ces  for  his 
work,  embodied  in  this  original  form  with  his  own  composi- 
tion. If  we  suppose  the  first,  it  is  evident  that  this  work 
proceeded  from  one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  part  of  the 
events  he  describes,  and  a  missionary  companion  of  the  apo- 
stle Paul,  who  stood  in  close  connexion  with  him.  And  this 
will  predispose  us  to  judge  favourably  of  the  sources  which 
the  author  might  make  use  of,  for  those  transactions  in  which 
he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  as  well  as  of  the  general  fidehty  of 
his  narrative.  We  shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded 
that  such  a  person,  instead  of  wishing  to  give  pure  history, 
only  aimed  at  compiling  from  the  materials  before  him  a 
fiction,  even  though  for  a  good  object.  But  if  we  adopt  the 
second  alternative,  it  follows,  that  at  least  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  narmtive  is  founded  on  the  report  of  a  trustworthy 
eye-witness.  From  a  single  example  of  the  use  of  such  a 
report,  it  is  apparent  that  the  author  wished  to  employ,  and 
did  employ,  good  sources  of  information.  And  by  this  single 
example,  that  at  the  place  in  which  he  incorporated  t&s 
account  in  his  history,  he  left  this  form  of  personal  narrative 
unaltered,  he  shows  that  he  was  disposed  to  alter  the  materiala 
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which  he  made  use  of  in  his  work,  too  little  for  historical  art, 
for  unity  of  historical  composition,  rather  than  too  much  for 
the  fidelity  of  the  narrative.  It  is  plain  how  deficient  he  was 
in  historical  art,  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  expect  to  find 
in  this  work  rather  the  raw  material  from  the  sources  within 
his  reach,  than  an  historical  composition  artificially  moulded 
and  framed  according  to  one  point"  of  view.  It  is  plain  how 
for  we  should  be  from  expecting  that  such  a  person  would 
have  constructed  the  speeches  he  reports,  in  accordance  with 
the  stand-point  and  character  of  the  speakers,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  classical  historians,  with  creative  art,  and  how  little 
such  an  artificial  style  and  ability  can  be  attributed  to  him. 

"Both  suppositions  have  their  difficulties,  which  in  either 
case  can  filnd  their  solution  only  in  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  historian,  and  in  the  whole  method  of  his  work.  In  the 
first  case,  the  carelessness  and  awkwardness  which  allowed 
liim  to  admit  these  foreign  accounts  without  altering  the 
unsuitable  form  of  the  narrative,  is  very  strange.  But  if  we 
adopt  the  second  supposition,  it  still  remains  very  striking 
and  awkward,  that  he  should  appear  speaking  in  this  form  all 
at  once  without  notice  ;  without  saying  anything  about  the 
manner  ia  which  he  came  to  be  one  of  Paul's  companions ; 
how  by  turns  he  is  associated  with  him  and  separated  from 
him.  But  in  both  cases  we  shall  be  led  to  similar  conclusions 
in  reference  to  the  origination  and  character  of  this  historical 
collection. 

"  Whether  the  introductory  words  of  Luke's  Gospel  refer  or 
not  to  both  parts  of  the  work,  at  all  events  we  can  apply 
what  is  there  said  to  the  Acts,  that  according  to  Luke  i.  2, 
he  made  use  of  the  reports  of  the  original  eye-witnesses  of  the 
Christian  history,  and  of  the  first  publishers  of  the  Gospel, 
which  would  perfectly  agree  with  the  character  of  Luke,  to 
whom  ecclesiastical  tradition  attributes  both  works,  the  physi- 
cUn  whom  Paul,  in  his'  epistle  written  from  Rome,  names  as 
his  fellow-labourer.  Indeed,  if  we  refer  these  words  in  the 
(»Q8pel  to  the  Acts,  this  would  not  prove  that  the  account  in 
^hich  he  uses  the  first  person  proceeded  from  himself;  for  on 
that  supposition  he  would  himself  belong  in  part  to  the  eye- 
^tnesses.  Yet  it  is  questionable,  whether  these  words  really 
belong  to  both  parts,  and  whether  the  author,  when  writing 
the  Gospel,  had  already  planned  that  continuation  of  it." 
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• 

P.  1,  ch.  L    Begin  with  the  following  paragraph : — "  Tho 
Christian  church,  as  a  community,  prooe^ing  from  a  new  prin> 
ciple  for  the  transformation  of  the  world,  and  destined  to  intro- 
duce this'new  principle  into  humanity,  presupposes,  as  the  basis 
of  its  existence,  that  Person  who  was  himself  in  his  whole  being 
and  manifestation  that  world-transforming  principle,  without 
whom  the  existence  of  the  church  itself  would  be  a  mon- 
strous ^lie.     But  in  order  to  explain  the  commencement  of 
the  existence  of  the  church,  there  was  a  necessity  for  that  un- 
paralleled event  affecting  all  succeeding  ages,  by  which  this 
objective  principle  passed  into  the  consciousness  of  men, 
henceforth  to  form  the  central  point  of  a  new  internal  life- 
communion,  and  on  which  the  being  of  the  church  rests. 
This  event  was  the  miracle  of  the  first  Pentecost,  which,  in  its 
essential  nature,  is  repeated  wherever  a  creation  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  either  in  individuals  or  communities,  takes  place.   If 
ail  the  great  epochs  in  the  development  of  the  church  point 
us  to  a  beginning  which  marks  the  boundary  between  the  old 
and  the  new,  where  first  that  which  constitutes  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  new  epochs  comes  forth  into  manifestation,  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  epoch,  from  which  all  the  others  proceeded, 
cannot  be  thought  to  want  such  a  beginning ;  and  historical 
traditions  here  harmonize  with  what  the  idea  of  the  thing 
itself  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.     And  however  much  the 
explanation  of  ^particular  points  in  that  tradition  may  be  dis- 
puted, the  historical  reality  of  the  fact  on  the  whole  remains 
imshaken  and  raised  above  all  mythical  attempts  at  explana- 
tion, and  its  truth  is  shown  by  itself,  as  well  as  by  the  results 
which  were  consequent  on  this  beginning, 

"The  historical  development,"  &o. 
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DEDICATION. 


To  my  dear  Friend, 

Dr.  Julius  MIjller,  op  Halle. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  dedicate  my  works,  as  they  appear, 
to  those  persons  who  are  peculiarly  dear  to  me  ;  and  openly 
to  express,  in  times  so  strongly  tending  to  isolate  and  divide, 
the  consciousness  of  cordial  fellowship  in  mind  and  heart 
with  those  whom  I  know  to  be  one  with  myself,  not  merely, 
on  the  ground  of  our  common  Christianity,  but  in  their 
theological  principles ;  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  believe 
that  I  stand  so  near  in  this  respect  as  yourself,  my  much- 
loved  friend.  May  a  gracious  God  enable  us  to  maintain  this 
unity,  and  by  the  purifying  influences  of  his  Spirit,  may  it 
Decome  more  decided  and  more  refined.  I  thank  Him  with 
all  my  heart,  that  he  has  preserved  you  for  ourselves  and  his 
militant  church,  amidst  the  ravages  of  that  epidemic  which 
has  been  so  threatening  in  your  city,  a  representative  of  the 
true  'via  media,  so  much  required  in  these  difi5cult,  dis- 
tracted times.  May  He  preserve  you  still  by  his  guardian 
providence,  and  strengthen  you  in  soul  and  body,  that  you 
may  long  act  as  a  living  pattern  and  a  wise  guide  to  our 
beloved  youth,  ©veu  after  we  who  are  more'  advanced  in  lifq 
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are  called  away.  May  you,  as  hitherto,  be  enabled  to  ex- 
emplify, both  by  wor4  of  mouth  and  by  your  writings,  the 
harmony  and  consistency  of  child-like,  humble  Christianity, 
with  sound  philosophy  and  true  liberty  of  thought ;  to  warn 
from  the  abyss  of  all-devouring  imbelief,  and  from  the 
bondage  of  himian  opinions,  whether  novel,  or  old  ones  re- 
vived ;  to  contend  for  the  preservation  of  that  genuine 
freedom  in  heart  and  mind  which  Christ  has  gained  for  \is; 
and  to  exemplify  for  our  guidance  the  humility  of  faith  and 
knowledge,  combined  with  simplicity  in  disposition,  thought, 
and  language.  I  name  those  qualities  in  you  which,  in 
relation  to  the  manifold  errors  of  our  times,  I  esteem  most 
precious,  and  which  appear  to  me  peculiarly  important  and 
salutary  for  the  education  and  guidance  of  our  youth; 
although  I  am  as  sensible  as  you  can  be,  that  man  is  not 
t6  be  the  object  of  eulogy  and  homage,  but  that  in  know- 
ledge and  practice  we  all  are,  and  ever  shall  be  before  God, 
beggars  and  poor  sinners. 

Most  cordially  yours, 

A.  Neander. 

Berlin,  1st  Juhj,  1319. 
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As  the  diseased  state  of  my  eyesight  continues  to  be  such 
that  I  am  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  eyes  of  others,  and  have 
thus  been  prevented  fi:t)tn  carrying  on  my  Church  History  as 
vigorously  as  I  could  have  wished,  my  attention  has  been 
turned  to  the  progressive  perfiectioii  of  works  that  have  long 
since  appeared, — ^a  labour  which  I  cotdd  more  easily  accom- 
plish by  means  of  such  aid.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
important  place  occupied  by  TertuUian  in  the  development  of 
the  Western  Church — ^and  of  Christianity  as  exhibited  in  that 
church ;  and  generally,  the  rank  this  father  holds  among  the 
original  minds  of  all  ages ;  and  moreova:,  the  peculiar  interest 
I  have  always  taken  in  the  sti*ongly  marked  peculiarities  of 
this  distinguished  man; — on  all  these  accounts  I  have  felt 
very  desirous  that  a  laboinr  of  love,  which  was  undertaken 
four-and-twenty  years  ago,  should  not  remain  before  the 
public  with  all  its  defects  in  substance  and  form,  or,  on 
aoeoimt  of  them,  sink  into  oblivion.  Though  some  copies 
of  the  first  edition  remain  still  xmsold,  yet  my  publisher, 
zealous  for  the  interest  of  literature,  was  equAlIy  ready  to 
gratify  my  wish  that  this  work  should  appear  in  a  new  and 
more  complete  form. 

There  wca  a  time  of  darkness,  self-caUed  enlightenment, 
which,  in  the  contraction  and  obscurity  of  imconscious  mental 
poverty,  looked  down  with  an  air  of  pity  on  the  greatness  of 
earlier  ages;  it  could  not  understand  so  striking  a  pheno- 
menon as  that  of  the  new  world  of  Christianity  revealing 
itself  to  this  man  of  rugged,  wayward  spirit,  and  &ncied  that 
by  taking  some  paradoxical  expressions  of  this  eminent  &ther 
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on  philosophy  and  reason,  torn  from  their  connexion,  it  could 
form  an  estimate  of  his  whole  character,  thus  judging  of  the 
fruit  by  the  hard  shell  that  protects  it     But  this  time  has 
passed  away.      We  look  upon  Schleiermacher,  that  great 
teacher  of  our  nation,  from  whom  it  has  still  much  to  learn 
in  reference  to  the  development  of  the  ftiture,  as  the  great 
man,  of  whose  multi&rious  merits  it  was  one  to  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  this  issue.     And  the  true  German 
mind,  of  which  one  essential  tendency  is  to  penetrate  deeply 
into  divine  things,  after  throwing  off  the  foreign  yoke  and 
awakening  to  self-consciousness,  turned  away  from  the  poverty- 
struck  superficiality  of  the  period  that  haid  just  closed,  with 
earnest  longing  for  the  inspiration  of  a  nobler  spirit  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  church.     It  showed  itself  capable  of  under- 
standing the  manifold  phases  of  Christianity,  even  those 
which  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  the  spirit  of  our  own  age 
and  country,  and  of  contemplating  them  with  affection.     In 
that  morning-dawn  of  a  better  time,  to  which,  through  that 
common  &ult  which  reqiiires  each  one  of  us  to  smite  upon 
his  breast,  the  succeeding  development  did  not  correspond, 
this  book  first  appeared.     Since  then  that  stand-point  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  though  apparently  overcome,  has 
come  back  still  more  poverty-struck,  though  with  imaginary 
wealth,  and  assuming  a  &r  greater  boldness  of  dogmatism 
on  everything  that  surpassed  the  comprehension  of  little, 
common-place,  cloddish  souls.     In  place  of  that  so-called 
vulgar  rationalism,  in  which  there  was  still  an  honourable 
remnant  of  a  recognition  of  the  super-mimdane  and  divine — 
some  sense  of  the  religious  and  the  moral — ^from  a  conse- 
quential carrying  out  of  the  same  principles,  there  has  pro- 
ceeded what  would  designate  itself  as  more  sublime,  but 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  far  more  vulgar  thing — the  Gospel  of  the 
Apotheosis  of  Humanity ,  which  is  only  another  name  for 
Atheism,  and  of  which,  after  several  decenniums  have  been 
spent  in  constructing  its  theory,  the  mischievous  effects  might 
eaaly  be  foreseen;  and  at  last,  entering  more  into  actual 
life,  ever  since  the  outrages  of  the  disgraceful  18th  of  March, 
it  has,  to  the  shame  and  injury  of  our  nation,  been  continually 
making  fresh  manifestations  of  its  destructive  and  pernicious 
effects,  which  threaten  to  annihilate  all  the  higher  goods  of 
humanity. 
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I  have  endeayonred  to  enrich  this  new  edition^  and  to  im- 
proye  both  its  form  and  contents.     The  alteration  in  the  title 
will  indicate  in  what  direction  I  have  particularly  aimed  to 
enrich  this  work;  and  several  new  investigations  will  be 
observed  on  the  interpretation,   and  readi^  m   difficult 
passages.     It  is  my  opinion,  that  for  a  better  edition  of  so 
peculiar  a  writer,  in  whom  there  is  so  much  obscurity,  and 
who  certainly  was  not  imderstood,  even  at  an  early  period, 
far  more  can  be  gained  by  carefoUy  studying  his  mqde  of 
thinking  and  language,  and  thus  learning  to  restore   the 
original  reading,  than  by  any  collation  of  manuscripts.     Soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  the  well-known  review 
appeared,  by  the  late  Dr.  V.  CoUn,  a  man  who,  in  all  that  he 
undertook,  performed  something  peculiar  and  able  in  its  kind. 
This  review  was  very  unfiivourable  both  to  the  author  and  his 
work.     Dr.  V.  CoUn  did  not  perceive  what  I  aimed  at  in  this 
work,  and  applied  a  wrong  standard  by  which  to  judge  it. 
Yet,  in  several  points,  I  must  acknowledge  him  to  be  right, 
of  which  this  new  edition  will  give  evidence;  several  things! 
have  maintained  against  his  objections ;  several  things,  from 
my  theological  stand-point,  I  could  not  take  notice  of.    There 
was  a  momentary  misunderstanding  between  myself  and  the 
wnter;  but  this  was  soon  cleared  up  by  his  review  of  my 
Church  History.     After  this,  he  surprised  me  one  Sunday 
morning  by  a  4it.   Up  to  th^t  time  we  had  been,  personal}/, 
total  strangers.     We  soon  entered  into  a  close  theological 
conversation,  in  which  certainly  the  difference  of  our  theo- 
logical stand-points  was  distinctly  brought  out ;  but  yet,  the 
consequence  was,  that  on  parting  wo  cordially  shook  hands, 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  cpmmunion  of  heart  that  carried 
us  above  the  important  theological  differences  that  existed 
between  us.     I  did  not  then  apprehend  that  we  should  so 
soon  lose  the  highly  esteemed  man,  who  might  yet  have 
rendered  so  much  service  to  science. 

According  to  another  conception  of  the  nature  of  historical 
art,  and  of  what  belongs  to  understanding  a  writer — the 
representing  an  image  of  the  man — ^perhaps  many  persons  will 
think  that  the  truth  is  wanting  in  this  and  the  other  part  of 
this  representation.  It  will  appear  to  them  that  I  have  not 
sufficiently  brought  under  notice  the  strange  excrescences, 
the  eccentric,  and  the  monstrous.     But  I  must  regard  the 
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business  of  the  historian  as  resembling  that  of  the  painter — ^to 
let  the  soul  of  the  man,  the  idea  that  animates  him>  appear  iu 
his  physiognonay.  This  it  is  which  gives  the  key  by  which 
we  rightly  imderstand  the  caricature  by  which  the  appearance 
of  the  soul  and  the  idea  is  obscured;  but  to  represent  thq 
caricature,  should  always  be  a  subordinate,  and  not  a  principal 
object.  To  recognise  the  divine  impress  in  the  appearance,  to 
develop  it  clearly  from  its  temporary  obscuration,  this  alone 
can  be  an  office  worthy  of  the  historian,  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  alone  it  is  worth  the  labour  to  write  history.  Whoever 
thinks  otherwise,  I  leave  him  to  enjoy  his  opinion. 

May  a  gracious  God  accompany  with  his  blessing  this  book 
in  its  new  dress  ;^  and  especially  may  it  serve  to  make  the 
beloved  youth  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
theology,  better  acquainted  with  the  image  of  this  great  and 
influential  fiither  of  the  church  and  with  the  developing  pro- 
cess of  Christian  truth  in  that  early  age. 

I  miist  conclude  with  again  expressing  my  special  thanks 
to  my  young  friend  Candidate  Schneider  for  the  fidelity  and 
skill  with  which  he  has  assisted  me,  both  in  planning  one 
part  of  this  edition  and  in  conducting  the  whole  through  the 
press,  as  my  eyes  would  not  allow  me  to  correct  it.  It  must 
have  been  to  him  a  more  difficult  task,  because  the  whole 
was  written  after  my  dictation  by  different  persons. 

Meanwhile,  as  far  as  my  defective  eye-sight  and  the  ad- 
ditional labour  which  it  occasions  in  my  regular  duties  will 
permit,  I  have  endeavoured  to  proceed  with  my  Church  His- 
tory, and  it  will  always  be  my  most  ardent  wish  to  accomplish 
it,  with  God's  help,  for  wMch,  at  my  advanced  age,  oiiy  a 
little  time  now  remains.^ 

•  A.  Neander. 

BsELtir,  latJtdy,  1849. 


»  Dr.  Neander  died  July  15, 1850.— Tb, 
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The  special  claim  on  our  attention  of  the  Christian  Father 
with  whose  character  and  works  we  are  about  to  be  occupied, 
arises  from  his  being  the  first  representative  of  that  peculiar 
form  of  the  Christian  and  theological  spirit  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  Western  church  through  all  succeeding  ages  : — 
that  form  in  which  the  anthropological  and  soteriological  ele- 
ment predominates.  In  TertiQlian  we  find  the  first  germ  of* 
that  spirit  which  afterwards  appeared  with  more  refinement 
and  purity  in  Augustine ;  as  from  Augustine  the  scholastic 
theology  proceeded,  and  in  him  also  the  Reformation  foimcj 
its  point  of  connexion.  In  Tertullian  we  see  all  this  fore- 
shadowed, and  he  constitutes  a  peculiarly  important  turning- 
point  in  the  development  of  the  church — the  boundary-line, 
so  to  speak,  between  two  distinct  epochs.  As  a  central  point, 
round  which  everything  else  turned,  we  may  regard  the  ap- 
pearance of  Gnosticism, — the  first  notable  attempt  to  intro- 
duce into  Christianity  the  existing  elements  of  mental  culture, 
and  to  render  it  more  complete  on  the  hitherto  rather  neg- 
lected side  of  theoretical  Ibiowledge ;  it  was  an  attempt  of 
the  mind  of  the  ancient  world,  in  its  yearnings  after  know- 
ledge, and  in  its  dissatisfe-ction  with  the  present,  to  bring 
■within  its  grasp  and  to  appropriate  the  treasures  of  this  kind 
which  Christianity  presented.  The  peculiar  mental  tendencies 
in  the  church  were  distinguished  from  one  another  bv  the 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Gnosticism.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  a  tendency  which  was  directly  opposite  to  Gnosti- 
cism, and  repelled  those  elements  of  culture  which  Gnosticism 
would  have  Wended  with  Christianity :  to  the  predominant 
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speculative  tendency  of  Gnosticism  it  opposed  the  aims  of 
practical  Christianity,  attaching  itself  with  all  its  might  sim- 
ply to  the  fects  of  Christianity,  and  rejecting  with  a  firm 
religious  realism  all  idealistic  subtleties.  On  tie  other  hand, 
there  was  a  tendency,  which  in  its  striving  after  knowledge 
approximated  to  Gnosticism,  recognised  a  real  mental  want 
which  lay  at  its  basis,  and  sought  to  satisfy  it  by  substituting 
for  a  false  gnosis  a  true  one,  founded  on  Christian  principles. 
Both  tendencies  were  chargeable  with  one-sidedness  and  de- 
fect, and  it  was  needful  to  supplement  and  balance  one  by 
the  other,  in  order  to  further  the  sound  development  of 
Christian  truth.  The  former  of  these  tendencies  led  to  an 
error  directly  opposite  to  Gnosticism ;  the  other  was  itself 
infected  with  what  was  en-oneous  in  Gnosticism.  As  wo 
must  regard  the  great  Origen  as  peculiarly  the  representative 
of  the  second  tendency,  so  we  recognise  in  Tertullian  the 
representative  of  the  first.  The  unyielding  powerful  exhibi- 
tion of  what  was  peculiarly  Christian,  with  an  xmceremonious 
rejection  of  all  foreign  ingredients,  in  sharp  hostility  to  the 
existing  world,  forms  the  marked  distinction  of  Tertullian's 
spirit.  But  this  clearly  shows  us  the  striking  one-sidedness 
of  his  nature,  which  disturbed  and  obscured  his  conception 
of  Christianity,  the  principles  of  which  are  designed  not  to 
repel  the  world,  but  to  appropriate  and  transform  it.  Where 
this  latter  efiect  is  not  produced,  a  rough  nature  such  as  Ter- 
tullian's cannot  properly  experience  the  spiritualizing  influence 
of  Christianity.  To  Gnosticism  Montanism  stood  in  the  most 
direct  contrast,  and  of  this  Tertullian  is  the  most  important 
representative,  for  his  mental  course  was  greatly  influenced 
by  it,  and  he  first  wrought  it  out  into  a  system.  Rightly  to 
understand  the  spirit  of  Tertullian  we  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  Montanism,  and  its  position  in 
the  developing  process  of  Christianity. 

There  is  a  time  when  the  divine  supernatural  principle  of 
Christianity,  after  it  has  first  manifested  itself  as  such  in  all 
its  purity  and  directness,  must  enter  into  combination  with 
human  culture ;  the  supernatural  must  become  continually 
more  natural,  and  the  age  of  revelation  and  miracles  must  be 
succeeded  by  that  of  operations  carried  on  by  the  agency  of 
the  human  mind  as  animated  by  the  divine  life  :  towards  the 
formation  of  such  ^  process  that  tendency  is  opposed^  which 
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would  retain  for  ever  in  an  equal  degree  the  element  of  the 
Eupematural — of  inspiration,  where  the  mind  can  be  only 
passive.  On  this  side  Montanism  is  opposed  to  Gnosticism  as 
the  other  extreme.  We  perceive  in  it  a  tendency  disposed 
not  to  appropriate  the  world  and  the  natural,  but  to  repel 
and  abjure  them — ^to  make  the  opposition  perpetual  between 
the  supernatural  and  the  natural,  though  Christianity  aims  at 
overcoming  this  opposition  and  efiPecting  a  harmony  between 
them.  Montanism  therefore  leads  to  a  predominant  ascetio 
element ;  and  &om  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
the  alliance  between  the  spirit  of  Tertullian  and  Montanism. 
Although  we  can  find  no  ground  whatever  for  denying  the 
historiod  personality  of  a  Montanus,  yet  we  must  consider  it 
as  a  point  of  extremely  little  importance  in  relation  to  the 
mental  movements  that  proceeded  from  Montanism.  The 
appearance  of  Montanus  in  Phrygia  only  gave  an  accidental 
impulse  to  those  tendencies  which  had  long  been  forming 
in  the  progressive  development  of  the  church,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  their  being  drawn  together  and  fixed  in  one  point; 
and  hence  the  effects  were  &x  greater  than  could  have  been 
expected  fi:om  his  personal  character.  He  was  only  the  im- 
conscious  organ,  through  which  a  peculiar  mental  tendency, 
which  had  developed  itself  in  various  parts  of  the  church, 
expressed  itself  with  clearer  intelligence  and  greater  strength. 
A  point  of  union  was  given  to  the  scattered  elements.  And 
such  hkewise  was  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  TertuUian. 
By  means  of  it^  what  had  long  been  maturing  in  his  religious 
character  and  in  his  pecuhar  religious  development,  was  held 
more  consciously,  and  expressed  with  greater  force.  Hence 
we  are  more  disposed  to  seek  the  point  of  connexion  for 
Tertullian's  Montanist  tendency  in  what  already  belonged  to 
his  character,  than  to  explain  his  passing  over  to  Montanism 
from  external  circumstances  and  inducements. 

During  the  same  period,  that  perversion  of  the  Christian 
spirit  and  the  intermixture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
stand-points  was  becoming  more  developed,  from  which  Eoman 
Catholicism  afterwards  arose.  Montanism  was,  indeed,  on 
one  side,  involved  in  such  a  perversion,  and  leaving  the 
Christian  stand-point,  wandered  back  to  that  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  by  bringing  forward  an 
Old  Testament  prophetic  order^  it  formed  «^  oh^ck  against 
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mingling  the  Old  Testament  priesthood  with  the  Christian 
stand-point.  The  free  operation  of  the  Spirit,  though  more 
in  an  Old  Testament  than  a  New  Testament  form,  was  opposed 
to  the  stiff  traditional  tendency.  On  this  side,  Tertulhan,  as 
the  representative  of  Montanism,  formed  an  opposing  force  to 
the  increasing  hierarchical  element.  In  this  respect  he  con- 
stitutes an  important  link  in  the  development  of  the  church. 
By  means  of  the  great  influence  he  exerted  through  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood  to  Cyprian,  who  called  him  his  teacher, 
he  brought  it  about,  that  the  montanistic  element  in  a  form, 
corresponding  to  the  ecclesiastical  ^irit  was  continued  in  the 
development  of  the  Western  church. 

To  all  these  points  we  must  pay  attention,  while  we  take 
a  nearer  view  of  Tertullian  as  he  displays  himself  in  his 
writings. — 

QuiNTUs  Septimius  Florbns  Tertollianxjs,  bom  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  was  the  son  of  a  centurion 
in  the  service  of  the  Proconsul  at  Carthage.  Though  belong- 
ing to  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  he  must  have  received  a 
good  literary  education;  for  his  writings  bear  marks  of  exten- 
sive reading  and  a  variety  of  historical  and  antiquarian  know- 
ledge. He  was  sufl&ciently  master  of  the  Greek  language  to 
be  able  to  write  treatises  in  it.  If  we  are  disposed  to.leam 
from  Tertullian's  own  writings  his  precise  rank  and  profession, 
we  not  only  meet  with  the  characteristics  of  a  rhetorical  edu- 
cation, which  indicate  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been  occupied 
with  rhetorical  exercises ;  but  in  the  whole  method  of  his 
argumentation  and  controversial  tactics  we  easily  recognise 
the  advocate  of  earlier  days,  who  involuntarily  transferred  the 
habits  of  the  pleader  to  edclesiastical  polemics,  attempting  to 
draw  together  as  many  reasons  as  possible  for  the  point  he 
wished  to  establish,  without  any  great  nicety  in  the  selection. 
We  may  indeed  be  disposed  to  attribute  this  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  mental  structure  and  character,  his  natural  ten- 
dency to  push  to  an  extreme  whatever  he  took  in  hand ;  but 
if  we  notice  the  juridical  cast  of  his  language,  and  the  com- 
parisons borrowed  from  legal  science,  we  shaU  find  a  palpable 
mark  of  his  earlier  studies.  And,  indeed,  this  may  be  con- 
firmed by  an  account  of  Eusebius,  who  would  hardly  have 
been  led  to  it  only  by  a  supposition  deduced  from  the 
writings  themselves.     We  find  a  Koman  jurist,  Tertyllianus, 
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or  TertuUianiia,  of  whose  writings  some  fragments  are  pre- 
served in  the  Pandects.  Now  if  it  could  be  made  out  as 
probable  that  this  person  lived  in  the  same  age  as  the  Chris- 
tian Father^  yet  in  the  silence  of  antiquity  on  the  pointy  it 
could  never  be  inferred  that  the  Jurist  and  the  Father  were 
identic£|l :  for  the  sameness  of  the  name  proves  nothing,  since 
the  names  Tertius,  Tertullus  and  Tertullianus  were  by  no  means 
Dncommon  among  the  Eomans.  JSTor  would  the  similarity 
of  language  in  those  fragments  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
father  be  a  satis&ctory  proof,  since  this  may  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  common  juridical  phraseology. 

Tertullian,  in  his  first  years,  was  a  heathen.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  one  of  those  men  who  were  once  blind  without  the 
light  of  the  Lord.^  Carthage,  his  native  place,  was  one  of 
those  large  cities  which,  at  that  time,  were  the  seats  of  great 
moral  corruption.  Probably  Tertullian,  as  a  heathen,  had 
not  been  preserved  free  from  the  infection,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  his  own  confessions.'  And  whoever  thus  passed  over  to 
Christianity,  from  the  corruption  of  the  heathen  world,  could 
testify  with  so  much  greater  force,  from  his  own  experience, 
of  the  transforming  power  of  the  Gospel;  and  as  others 
who  were  especially  called  to  place  in  the  strongest  light 
one  aspect  of  Christianity — ^the  opposition  of  nature  and 
grace — were  led  to  a  personal  knowledge  of  it  through  a 
sharp  struggle  in  the  development  of  their  life,  such  as  a 
Paul,  an  Augustine,  and  a  Luther ;  so  was  this  the  case  with 
Tertullian,  the  first  convert  after  Paul  who  represented  the 
Christian  stand-point  on  this  particular  side.  He  reflected 
with  abhorrence  on  his  heathenish  hfe  and  its  pleasures  ;  as, 
for  example,  when  describing  the  abominable  nature  of  the 
cruel  gladiatorial  shows,  he  says,  "  No  one,  who  has  not  been 
a  iqpectator  of  these  scenes,  can  adequately  describe  them. 
I  would  rather  Ml  in  describing,  than  think  of  them  again.' 
From  its  opposition  to  his  earlier  life,  we  may  also  account 
for  the  ascetic  direction  of  his  Christian  seriousness, — a  direc- 
tion which,  generally  speaking,  is  very  natural,  both  for  the 
first  development  of  an  individual  after  his  conversion,  and 

'  "Caeci  sine  Domini  lumine." — De  Pomit.  cap.  1. 
'  **  £go  me  Bcio  neque  alia  came  adulteria  commisisse,  neque  nunc 
i^a  carne  ad  continentiam  eniti."— i>e  Resurrect,  Camis,  cap.  59. 
'  De  Spectaculis,  cap.  19. 
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for  the  first  development  of  the  church,  while  forming  itself 
in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  world,  and  in  opposition  to  it. 
There  are  lovely  natures,  in  whom  whatever  is  beautiful  in 
man  becomes  heightened  by  the  divine^  life  which  Christianity 
brings,  and  in  whom  Christianity  appears  still  more  attractive 
from  being  placed  in  forms  of  such  natural  loveliness.  And 
there  are  rugged  and  angular  natures,  in  whom,  when,  after 
many  conflicts,  they  have  made  their  way  to  the  Christian 
life,  the  rude  and  rugged  in  their  dispositions  is  overcome  and 
smoothed  down  by  the  power  of  Christianity.  But  there  are 
others  in  whom,  though  they  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
Christianity,  yet  the  rugged  and  the  angular,  the  harsh  and 
the  rude  of  their  natural  character  still  remain  and  operate. 
The  treasure  of  the  divine  life  here  appears  in  an  unpleasing 
form,  which  would  easily  repel  a  superficial  observer  frora 
their  society.  To  this  latter  class  Tertullian  belongs.  When 
he  commends  Christian  patience,  and  contnists  lith  it  hi» 
natural  impatientiay  and  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
such  a  virtue^  he  gives  us  an  insight  into  his  natural  dis- 
position.* ' 

It  cannot  be  proved  from  any  passage  in  Tertullian's  works 
that  he  belonged  to  the  clericsd  order  before  he  went  over  to 
Montanism.  It  is,  indeed,  certain,  that  in  the  treatise  De 
Anima*  he  speaks  of  himself  as  one  of  the  presbyters  who 
were  engaged  in  church  government  and  preaching.*  But  he 
had  written  this  book  when  a  Montanist ;  and  the  case  might 
very  well  be,  that  he  had  been  chosen  for  their  presbyter  by 
the  schismatic  Montanist  church,  at  Carthage.  But  Jerome 
says  expressly  that  he  was  first  of  all  a  presbyter  in  the 
Catholic  church.  We  have  no  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  since  in  itself  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  a  man  of  Tertullian's  zeal,  knowledge,  and  talent,  would 
be  chosen  to  be  a  presbyter.*    But  we  are  not  distinctly  in- 

^  De  Patient,  cap.  1.  "Ita  xalserrimus  ego,  semper  SBger  caloribua 
impatientise. 

»  Cap.  9. 

'  "  DisBemeramns.  Post  transacta  solennia  dimissa  plebe  "  (as  if,  after 
the  service  was  ended,  the  congregation  was  dismissed,  and  merely  the 
clei^y  left  behind)  "  nobis." 

*  Nothing  to  the  contrary  can  be  inferred  irom  his  speaking  in  the 
person  of  the  laity  in  his  De  Monogamia,  c.  12,  and  ExhorL  Cast  c.  7, 
for  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  those  passages  he  speaks  communy 
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formed  of  what  church  Tertullian  was'  presbyter.  It  would 
be  most  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  church  in  his 
native  place,  Carthage  j  for  he  speaks  of  himself  in  various 
treatises,  composed  at  different  times,  as  a  resident  at  Car- 
thage. From  one  passage  in  his  book  De  Cvltu  Fcem., 
nothing  more  can  be  ga&ered  than  that  he  once  visited 
Rome,*  which  a  resident  at  Carthage  might  often  have  occa- 
sion to  do.  Jerome  seems  certainly  to  attest  that  Tertullian 
filled  an  ecclesiastical  office  at  Rome,  since  he  says,  that  by 
the  envy  and  insults  of  the  Roman  clergy,  he  was  prompted 
to  pass  over  to  Montanism.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  accoimt  has  a  historical  foundation.  There  was 
always  a  strong  disposition  to  explain  the  transition  from  the 
Catholic  Church  to  an  heretical  party  by  external  considera- 
tions ;  and  Jerome,  especially,  could  never  get  over  what  he 
had  suffered  from  the  pride  and  jealousy  ot  the  Roman  clergy, 
and  it  was  a  favourable  opportunity  to  utter  complaints 
respecting  them,  and  to  trace  earlier  disagreements  to  that 
source.'  The  statement  of  Eusebius  about  Tertullian  is  too 
short  and  too  obscure  to  enable  us  to  draw  any  certain  and 
definite  conclusion  from  it.^ 

The  most  valuable  memorials  of  Tertullian's  inward  and 

caJtive  from  a  foreign  stand-point.  And  in  the  passage  De  OrcUione, 
e.  15,  "Nos  yel  maxime  nnllius  loci  homines/'  it  need  not  be  admitted 
though  it  would  be  possible,  that  Tertullian  wrote  this  treatise  before 
his  entrance  into  the  clerical  order,  when  not  a  Montanist ;  but  Tertullian 
might  at  that  period,  when  hierarchical  ideas  were  not  so  prevalent, 
speak  thus  even  as  a  cleric. 

'  Cap.  6. 

«  When  the  late  Dr.  V.  C5lln,  in  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  {UaUeache  Liberaturzeitung  Jahrg,  1825,  Nov.  8,  507),  in  opposing 
what  is  here  said,  adduces  the  partiality  of  Jerome  for  the  Koniish 
church,  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  made  out  a  contradiction. 
Jerome  might  have  a  high  esteem  for  the  Romish  church,  and  yet  lament 
the  pride  and  envy  of  the  clergy,  as  is  seen  in  his  later  writings. 

•  We  mean  the  words  already  quoted,  *Av^p  T<i  rerfXAa  ^v5o|os  koX  rS»v 
fiA\urra  eirl  'Pe^fiiis  ?MfiTpup.  These  words  can  hardly  be  understood  to 
mean,  **  One  of  the  most  distinguished  Latin  ecclesiastical  historians,** 
though  that  injudicious  translator,  Ruffinus,  may  have  so  understood  it 
{inter  nostros  seriptores  admodum  claru8)\  they  may  be  taken  to  mean 
"  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Borne.**  But  we  are  not  obliged 
to  admit  that  Eusebius  here  refers  to  the  distinguished  place  Tertullian 
held  in  the  church  at  Rome.  Judging  from  the  connexion,  it  may  refer 
to  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  when  yet  a  heathen,  and  that  he 
refers  to  him  as  one  of  the  most  respected  jurists  in  Rome. 
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outward  life,  and  his  influence  on  his  own  age  and  succeeding 
ages,  are  his  writings.  In  them  we  see  a  man  who,  whatever 
he  seized,  embraced  it  with  his  whole  soul,  with  ardent  affec- 
tion, and  hence  was  inclined  to  reject  or  assail  aj&  vehemently 
whatever  opposed,  or  seemed  to  oppfose,  the  object  on  which 
his  heart  was  set  And  what  he  thus  laid  hold  of,  of  rather 
what  laid  hold  of  him,  was  Christianity.  By  that,  and  for 
that,  he  "^as  inspired,  as  every  unpriBJudieed  person  must  feel, 
who  will  take  the  pains  necessary  to  understand  a  man 
belonging  to  a  different  age  from  the  presefat.  The  new 
creation  effected  by  Christianity  could  not,  indeed,  all  at 
once  pervade  him.  That  fierce,  powerful,  unbending  Punic- 
Koman  nature,  which  had  grown  up  in  heathenism,  contained 
much  that  was  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  That 
subduing  spirit  came  to  him  in  a  form  with  which  he  was 
unfamiliar,  and  could  not  be  admitted  without  a  struggle. 
Tertullian's  mind  had  acuteness,  depth,  and  dialectic  dexterity, 
but  no  logical  clearness,  repose,  and  arrangement;  it  was 
profound  and  fruitful,  but  not  harmonious;  the  check  of 
sober  self-government  was  wanting.  Tertullian,  though  an 
enemy  of  philosophical  speculation,  which  sefemed  to  him  to 
be  a  falsifier  of  the  truth,  was  not  destitute  of  a  speculative 
spirit ;  but  it  wanted  the  scientific  form.  Feeling  and  imagi- 
nation prevailed  above  the  purely  intellectual.  An  inward 
life  filled  with  Christianity,  outran  the  developmetit  of  his 
understanding.  A  new  inward  world  was  opened  to  him  by 
Christianity;  feelings  and  ideas  poured  themselves  into  his 
living  ardent  soul,  which  he  wanted  adequate  words  to  ex- 
press. The  new  superabimdant  spirit  first  formed  his  lan- 
guage. The  African  Latin  was,  in  this  case  especially,  a 
foreign  material,  which  was  deficient  in  imagery.  Hence  the 
struggle  between  living  feelings  and  conceptions,  and  a  lan- 
guage which  hampered  and  confined  the  living  spirit.* 

Of  TertuUian  it  especially  holds  good,  that  he  can  be  imder- 

*  Niebuhr,  who  knew  how  to  estimate  evety  kind  of  excellence,  and 
although  he  has  only,  by-the-by,  spoken  with  admiration  of  Tertnllian, 
yet  opposes  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  dialect  of  the  African  school  of 
which  Apuleius  and  Tertullian  are  to  be  considered  the  representatives. 
"  The  notion,"  he  says,  '*  that  their  language  has  anything  provincial  in 
it  is  quite  erroneous.  Its  only  peculiarity  is  that  it  aboilnds  in  words 
and  expressions  taken  from  the  ancient  Latin  writers."  (Vide  Lectures 
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stood  only  from  within — that  we  must  possess  a  mental  con- 
sanguinity with  the  spirit  which  dwelt  in  him,  in  order  to 
recognise  in  the  defective  form,  that  higher  quality  which  it 
contains,  and  to  set  it  free  from  that  confined  form,  which  is 
always  the  business  of  genuine  historical  composition.  Among 
the  characteristics  of  Tertullian  must  be  rdbkoned  a  vivacity 
and  quickness  of  perception,  which  often  suggested  ingenious 
combinations  which  sometimes  misled  him,  and  caused  him  to 
substitute  plausible  appearances  for  substantial  proofs. 

Tertullian,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  joined  the  sect  of 
Montanus.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  it  has  been 
attempted,  very  erroneously,  to  explain  this  change  by  out- 
walti  causes,  instead  of  accounting  for  it  by  an  internal  con- 
geniality of  mind.  If  we  go  through  his  writings  according 
to  the  various  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  the  relation  of  the 
earlier  writings  of  Tertullian  to  those  in  which  he  advocates 
Montanistic  views  will  be  most  clearly  exhibited.  We  pro- 
potee,  therefore,  to  divide  Tertullian's  writings,  according  to 
their  subjects,  into  three  classes,  and  in  each  class  to  point 
out  their  distinction.  In  the  first  class  we  comprise  those 
writings  of  Tertullian  which  are  apologetic  and  polemic  in 
reference  to  heathenism ;  those  which  relate  principally  to  the 
relation  of  Christians  to  the  heathen,  to  the  Christian  modo 
of  life  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  heathen,  and  to  the 
sufferings  and  conduct  of  Christians  in  times  of  persecution. 
We  connect  these  writings  with  one  another  on  account  of 
the  similarity  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  which  called 
them  forth,  and  which  occasioned  many  points  of  similarity 
in  their  contents. 

on  the  History  of  Rome,  edited  by  Dr.  L.  Scbmitz,  vol.  iii.  p.  271, 
London,  1849.)  Certainly  we  can  find  no  provincialism  in  Tertullian, 
which  might* be  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  Punic  language.^ 
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THE   FIRST  CLASS  OP  TEBTULLIAN's  WRITINGS. 


THOSE  WHICH  WERE  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  RELATION  OP  THE 
CHRISTIANS  TO  THE  HEATHEN,  AND  REFER  TO  THE  VINDI- 
CATION OP  CHRISTIANITY  AGAINST  THE  HEATHEN — ^ATTACKS 
ON  HEATHENISM — THE  SUFFERINGS  AND  CONDUCT  OP  CHRIS- 
TIANS UNDER  PERSECUTION  —  AND  THE  INTERCOURSE  OP 
CHRISTIANS  WITH  HEATHENS. 


SECTION  I. 

tTQE  WBITIKOS  07  THIS   CLASS    COMPOSED  BT  TKRTULLTAN    BEFORE  HE 

JOINED  THE  HONTANISTS. 

• 

Tertullian's  conversion  took  place  probably  at  a  favour- 
able time  for  the  Christian  church.  The  violent  outbreaks 
of  the  popular  fury  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
declined  of  themselves.  This  sovereign,  who  sought  to  main- 
tain the  state-religion,  and  to  suppress  the  religious  party 
which  threatened  to  endanger  it^  was  succeeded  by  Commodus, 
who  gave  himself  little  concern  about  the  ancient  Roman  con- 
stitution ;  and,  as  Dio  Cassius  reports,  was  disposed  to  be 
more  favourable  to  the  Christians,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
his  mistress  Marcia.*  But  as  long  as  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Emperor  Trajan  against  Christianity  as  a  religio  illicita  were 
not  expressly  repealed,  the  Christians  could  never  reckon  on 
any  permanent  and  general  repose  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Tlieir  tranquillity  was  always  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
slight  shocks  from  without.  Occurrences  of  this  kind  hap- 
pened in  various  parts  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Com- 
modus;  the  civil  wars  which,  when  Didius  Jidianus  had 

'  }*ide  Dr.  Neander*8  General  History  of  the  Christian  Beligion  and 
Church,  vol.  i.  p.  163.    Su  Lib.  Ed.--TB. 
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purchased  the  imperial  sceptre  of  the  Praetorians  in  a.d.  193, 
were  soon  excited  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  legions.    Gene- 
ral calamities  always  kindled  afresh  the  popular  hatred  against 
the  Christians,  as  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  as  TertuUian  him- 
seK  says ; — "  As  a  pretext  for  their  hatred  of  the  Christians, 
they  employ  the  Tain  all^ation  that  the  Christians  are  the 
cause  of  every  public  calamity.     If  the  Tiber  overflows  the 
walls,  if  the  Nile  does  not  irrigate  the  fields,  if  the  skies  are 
shut,  if  the  earth  quakes,  if  there  is  a  fiunine  or  a  pestilence, 
immediately  the  cry  is  raised, '  Ghristvanos  ad  leonem  /' "  *  The 
passions  that  were  excited  by  the  civil  wars  turned  against 
the  Christians,  who  were  always  hateful  to  the  popular  fanati* 
cism.     Moreover,  after  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus  had 
entirely  conquered  his  competitors  for  the  imperial  throne, 
Piscennius  Niger,  in  the  east,  and  Claudius  Albinus,  in  Gaul, 
A.D.  197,  various  public  festivities  gave  opportunities  for  nume- 
rous attacks  on  Uie  Christians.     They  could  take  no  part  in 
the  heathen  diversions  with  which  their  victories  were  cele- 
brated, nor  in  attending  the  imbecoming  theatrical  exhibitions 
and  the  cruel  gladiatorial  combats,  nor  in  the  various  modes 
of  flattering  the  emperors,  such  as  presenting  incense  to  their 
busts,  sacrificing  or  swearing  by  their  genius ;  and  thus  they 
appeared  as  enemies  of  the  Roman  gods,  or  of  the  Csesars, 
and  the  empire.'    Or  if  only  some  stricter  Christians  would 
not  join  in  festivities  that  in  themselves  contained  nothing 
anti-Christian,  because  they  believed  that  they  saw  something 
heathenish  in  them, — as  for  example,  not  lighting  up  their 
houses  at  a  general  illumination, — this  was  enough  to  dmw 
forth  the  public  hatred  against  the  Christians  belonging  to 
aiiy  city.* 

'  Apologet  cap.  40. 

Augustin  quotes  an  ancient  saymg,  **  If  God  withholds  the  rain,  the 
fiialt  is  with  the  Christians."  ''  Nmi  pluit  Dens,  Due  ad  Christianos." 
Augustin  in  Ps.  Ixzz. 

*  "Hostes  populi  Romani,  principum  Bomanorum,  irrcligiosi  in 
Cfesares.'* 

'  Clemens  of  Alexandria  wrote  about  this  time  the  first  books  of  hit 
Stromata,  for  he  brings  down  the  chronology  only  to  the  death  of 
Commodus,  (lib.  i.  fol.  337,  ed.  Paris ;)  but  had  he  written  under  the 
reign  of  SSeptimius  Severus,  he  would  probably  have  fixed  upon  the 
accession  of  that  emperor  as  the  termintu  ad  querrtt  and  he  says,  (lib.  ii. 
fol.  414,)  "  "We  have  daily  before  our  eyes  copious  streams  of  the  blood 
of  martyrs;  we  behold  them  burnt,  crucified,  beheaded,"  *Hiuv  8^ 

VOL.  II,  P 
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And  when  the  popiilaoe  or  an  unfiiendly  governor  took 
advantage  of  such  an  opportunity  to  seize  the  Christians  and 
throw  them  into  prison,  they  might  always,  according  to  the 
existing  laws,  be  punished  with  death.  To  Christians  who 
were  thus  languishing  in  the  prisons,  and  bad  martyrdom  in 
prospect,  Tertullian  felt  himself  impelled  by  Christian  love 
to  addr^  words  of  consolation  and  encouragement.  Large 
supplies  of  bodily  refreshments  were  conveyed  into  the  prisons 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  church  and  of  individuals,  who  vied 
with  one  another  in  expressions  of  love  towards  their  suffering 
brethren  and  the  witnesses  to  the  &ith.  Tertullian  was  at 
this  time  far  from  casting  reproaches  on  these  blameless  indi- 
cations of  brotherly  love  with  that  gloomy  severity  which  he 
afterwards  showed  as  a  Montanist.  Only  it  justly  appeared 
to  him  important,  that  above  the  bodily  necessities  of  those 
confessors,  their  spiritual  necessities — at  a  juncture  when  the 
last  conflict,  and,  even  before  that,  so  many  subtle,  concealed, 
and  still  more  dangerous  temptations  might  assEiil  them — 
should  not  be  neglected.  ^*  Along  with  those  means  of  bodily 
nourishment  "—he  said  to  them — "  which  your  mother  the 
church,  from  her  stores,  and  individual  brethren  from  their 
private  property,  send  to  you  while  in  prison,  receive  from  me 
something  which  may  serve  for  the  sustenance  of  your  souIa. 
It  profits  not  that  the  body  be  nourished  while  the  soul  is 
&mished ;  rather  if  the  wes^  be  taken  care  of,  that  which  is 
stronger  ought  not  to  be  neglected."  *  Tertullian  was  hx 
from  the  fanatical  reverence  for  martyrdom,  which  could  not 
see  in  confessors  frail  men  still  subject  to  sin.  Although  he 
acknowledged  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  being  able 
to  overcome  the  fear  of  death  and  martyrdom,  by  the  power 
of  faith,  yet  he  well  knew  that  they  had  not  yet  wholly  over- 
come the  world — ^that  after  each  separate  victory,  if  they  were 
not  watchful  over  themselves,  the  still  more  dangerous  temp- 
tations of  self-love  threatened  them,  and  on  that  accoimt  he 
held  it  necessary  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  "  Before  all 
things,"  he  said  to  them,  "  ye  blessed  martyrs,  gjrieve  not  the 

dtpdovot  lu^nipoov  mfyoiX  iKdarrii  rifiipas  iv  d<f>9a\fAo75  ^yu&v  Btofpoifi^cu 

*  The  existing  reading  is,  Si  quod  infirmum  eat  curatur,  ceque  quod 
it\firmiu8  estf  negligi  non  debet ;  but  the  sense  requires  that  we  should 
read— ^orf  ^rmius ;  thus  in  c  4,  wo  find  caro  infirma  opposed  to 
fortiori  spintui. 
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Holy  Spirit,  who  has  entered  the  prison  with  you ;  for  if  he 
had  not  entered  with  you  into  the  prison  you  would  not  be 
here  to-day.  Hence,  strive  that  he  may  abide  with  you  here 
and  lead  you  hence  to  the  Lord.  The  prison  is  also  an  abode 
of  the  evil  spirit,  where  he  meets  those  who  belong  to  him. 
But  on  this  account  ye  are  come  to  the  prison,  that  ye  may 
tread  him  uuderfoot  in  his  own  abode ;  for  outside  of  the 
prison  ye  have  already  combated  with  him  and  trodden  him 
underfoot  Might  he  not  therefore  say.  Ye  are  in  my  king- 
dom, I  will  tempt  you  by  low  passions  and  dissensions.*  Let 
him  flee  your  countenance,  let  him  hide  himself  in  the  deepest 
abyss,  palsied  and  stiffened  like  a  serpent  rendered  harmless 
by  enchantment.  Nor  let  him  succeed  so  well  in  his  king- 
dom, as  to  involve  you  in  strife ;  but  may  ho  find  you  fortified 
and  armed  with  concord,  because  to  maintain  peace  among 
yourselves  is  to  make  war  with  him," '  To  give  force  to  his 
exhortation  Tertullian  avails  himself  of  the  high  position 
which  the  confessors  at  that  time  held  in  the  church.  Those 
who  on  account  of  their  offences  had  been  excluded  from 
church-communion,  and  longed  after  restoration  to  it  with 
deep  sorrow,  were  wont  to  have  recourse  to  the  powerful 
intercession  of  these  revered  confessors,  who  sometimes  took 
upon  themselves  to  grant  them  reconciliation  with  the  church, 
by  furnishing  them  with  the  so-called  libellos  pacts,  a  pre- 
rogative which,  fi:om  the  want  of  insight,  fi'om  ill-judged  sym- 
pathy, or  fi:om  spiritual  pride,  was  sometimes  abused  to  the 
injiuy  of  church-discipline  and  order.  To  this  power  of  the 
martyrs  to  grant  reconciliation  to  others,  Tertullian  alludes 
when  he  says — "  Those  who  have  not  this  peace  in  the  church 
are  wont  to  implore  it  fi^om  the  martyrs  in  prison.  On  this 
account  you  ought  to  have  it  yourselves,  and  cherish  and 
guard  it,  in  order  that  when  required  you  may  be  able  to 
impart  it  to  others."  Here  also  we  find  a  mark  of  a  mind  not 
yet  imbued  with  Montanism  ;  for  this,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  would  have  led  Tertullian  to  pass  a  much  more  severe 
judgment  on  this   prerogative  exercised  by  the  martyrs. 

1  The  reading  inediU  mnst  relate  to  the  attempt  made  to  force  the 
impri^ned  Christians  to  apostasy  by  starvation;  but  this  would  bo 
quUe  foreign  to  the  connexion,  nor  would  the  predicate  vUibua  justify 
it    Certainly  some  such  word  as  taedlis,  a4iiB,  or  ecidii^  |s  required. 

»  "  Pax  vestra  beUum  est  UU." 
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Their  entrance  into  prison  he  considered  as  a  call  to  free 
themselves  from  everything  which  had  hitherto  burdened 
their  souls ;  to  renounce  more  completely  all  earthly  things, 
as  they  had  now  taken  leave  of  their  parents.     In  what  Ter-» 
tullian  says  of  the  world  as  a  real  prison,  from  which  they 
would  be  fi-eed,  we  recognise,  indeed,  that  rude  opposition  to 
the  world  which  forms  a  point  of  connexion  for  Montanism ; 
but  we  must  also  take  into  account,  how  the  heathen  world, 
as  it  then  stood,  must  have  presented  itself  to  him,  in  con- 
trast with  that  which  was  realized  to  Christians.  "  Henceforth," 
said  he,  '^you  are  separated  from  the  world:  how  much  more 
from  all  the  things  of  the  world.     And  let  it  not  agitate 
you,  that  you  are  separated  from  the  world.     For  if  we  only 
reflect,  that  this  world  itself  is  a  prison,  we  must  think  that 
ye  are  rather  come  out  of  a  prison  than  entered  into  one. 
The  world  has  greater  darkness  with  which  it  blinds  the 
hearts  of  men.     It  imposes  heavier  fetters, — fetters  which 
bind  the  very  souls  of  men.    The  world  holds  more  criminals;, 
— namely,  the  whole  human  race.     Darkness  is  in  the  prison, 
but  ye  yourselves  are  light.   It  has  fetters ;  but  in  Grod's  sight 
ye  are  free.     Its  air  is  noisome ;  but  ye  are  a  sweet-smelluig 
savour.   Ye  are  waiting  for  the  judge ;  but  ye  shall  judge  the 
judges  themselves.   He  maybe  troubled  there  who  sighs  after 
the  pleasures  of  the  world.    Outside  the  prison,  the  Christian 
has  renounced  the  world ;  but  within  the  prison  he  has  also 
renounced  the  prison.     It  matters  not  in  what  part  of  the 
world  ye  are,  who  are  out  of  the  world.    And  if  you  have  lost 
many  pleasures  of  life,  yet  it  is  a  profitable  traflic  to  lose 
something  in  order  to  win  what  is  greater  :  I  will  not  yet  say 
anything  of  the  reward  to  which  God  invites  the  martyrs. 
Let  us,  meanwhile,  compare  life  in  the  world  and  life  in  the 
prison,  whether  the  spirit  does  not  gain  more  m  the  prison 
than  the  flesh  loses.      But  verily,  the  flesh  loses  nothing  that 
it  absolutely  needs,  through  the  care  of  the  church  and  the 
love  of  the  brethren,  and  over  and  above  that,  the  spirit  gains 
what  is  always  usefrd  for  the  fiaith.    Thou  seest  no  strange 
gods ;  thou  dost  not  meet  their  images  ;  thou  partakest  not 
of  the  festivals  of  the  heathen  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life ; 
thou  wilt  not  be  touched  by  the  foul  steam  of  their  sacrifices ; 
thou  art  not  struck  by  the  shouts  of  the  theatre— the  cruelty, 
the  rage,  or  the  licentiousness  of  those  who  frequent  it  j  thine 
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eyes  do  not  settle  on  the  places  which  are  devoted  to  public 
voluptuousness.  Thou  art  free  from  vexations  and  tempta- 
tions, and  even  from  persecution  itself.  The  prison  is  to  the 
Christian  -what  the  desert  was  to  the  prophets.  The  Lord 
himself  frequently  retired  into  solitude,  that  he  might  pray 
more  freely  and  withdraw  from  the  world  ;  lastly,  he  mani* 
lested  his  glory  to  his  disciples  in  solitude.  Let  us  discard 
the  name  of  prison,  and  call  it  retirement.  Though  the  body 
is  shut  up,  though  the  flesh  is  detained,  yet  all  things  are 
open  to  the  spirit.  Walk  about  in  the  spirit,  not  placing 
before  you  shady  groves  or  long  porticoes,  but  that  way  which 
leads  to  God.  The  leg  feels  nothing  painful  in  the  stocks, 
when  the  soid  is  in  heaven.  The  soul  leads  the  whole  man 
with  it,  and  transports  it  whither  it  will.  But  where  thy 
heart  is,  there  will  thy  treasure  be.  Let  then  our  heart  be 
where  we  wish  to  have  our  treasure."  He  then  reminds  them, 
that  as  combatants  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  virtue  of  thy 
Christian's  military  oath  taken  at  baptism,  they  were  armed 
from  the  first  for  perpetual  warfare  with  the  world.  "  Let  it 
be  allowed,"  he  says,  "  that  the  prison  is  somewhat  burden- 
some to  Christians ;  yet  we  were  called  to  fight  in  the  service 
of  the  living  God,  when  we  first  responded  to  the  words  of  our 
oath.  No  soldier  takes  luxuries  with  him  to  war  j  he  marches 
to  battle,  not  from  his  sitting-room,  but  from  light  and  nar^ 
row  tents,  where  all  hardness  and  inconvenience  and  un- 
pleasantness is  to  be  met  with."  To  this  image  of  a  military 
life  he  adds  the  image  of  the  prize-fights  common  in  that  age. 
"  Ye  are  about  to  enter  a  noble  contest  in  which  the  living 
God  is  the  umpire;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  overseer;  the 
crown  is  eternity;  the  prize  is  an  angehc  life,  a  citizenship  in 
heaven,  everlasting  glory."  They  have  Christ  for  their  leader; 
they  are  anointed  with  his  Spirit,  and  are  thus  led  to  the  con- 
test. As  the  athletse  prepared  for  their  conflicts  by  a  severe 
discipline,  so  he  wished  them  to  regard  the  prison  as  a  train-* 
ing  for  the  final  conflict.  He  reminds  the  Christians  in  prison 
of  the  sacrifices  which  men  *  can  make  for  merely  temporary 

'  la  mentioning  how  much  men  could  endure  for  the  sake  of  glory 
and  honour,  he  adduces  also  the  example  of  Peregrinus  Proteus,  who 
Toluntarily  died  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  the  way  in  which  he  speaks 
of  it  shows  how  very  far  he  was  from  supposing  that  this  person  ever 
belonged  to  the  Christian  church;  and  it  also  serves  to  show  thQ 
unhistorical  element  in  Lucian's  well-known  account  of  him. 
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objects^  and  this  leads  him  to  notice  the  occurrences  of  the 
existing  period.  "  An  individual  can  suffer  thai  for  the  cause 
of  man  which  he  dreads  to  suflFer  for  the  cause  of  God.  Of 
this,  the  present  times  furnish  us  with  evidence.  How  many 
persons  have  sacrificed  their  rank,  their  worldly  condition, 
their  very  life  for  the  sake  of  one  man ;  either  by  himself 
when  they  took  sides  against  him  "  (by  the  victorious  Septimius 
Severus,  when  they  had  been  earlier  on  the  side  of  Piscennius 
Niger),  "  or  by  his  opponent  when  they  fought  for  his  party" 
(they  were  condemned  as  adherents  of  Severus  by  Piscennius 
Niger,  when  he  had  the  upper  hand  in  Africa). 

The  festivities  at  the  celebration  of  the  victories  of  the 
Emperor  Septimius  Severus  might  have  occasioned  Ter- 
tuUian's  polemical  tract  De  SpectactUis,  on  the  propriety  of 
Christisms  joining  in  the  spectacles  of  those  times.  But  this 
is  not  a  certain  chronological  mark,  since  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  such  exhibitions  renders  a  special  reference  to  any 
particular  time  unnecessary.  A  subject  is  here  treated  of 
which  enters  deeply  into  the  relations  and  life  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  age, — the  general  question  which  is  frequently 
repeated  under  other  relations — How  fSar  the  Christian  may 
venture  to  place  himself  on  a  level  with  the  world,  and  adopt 
its  existing  manners  and  forms  of  life,  and  how  &x  this  can 
be  done  without  doing  violence  to  Christian  principles  and  to 
the  Christian  spirit.  Such  questions  must  often  have  been 
brought  under  discussion,  at  that  time,  when  Christianity 
had  to  take  root  in  a  world  which  had  been  developed 
entirely  from  the  $tand-point  of  heathenism.  Frequent 
collisions  must  have  occurred  in  the  intercourse  of  daily  life 
between  what  was  Christian  and  what  was  heathenish.  Here 
then  was  a  liability  to  error  in  two  directions;  either  by  a  too 
absolute  rejection  of  what  only  required  to  be  purified  fix)m 
the  heathenish  element  and  to  be  ennobled  by  Christianity, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  too  pliant  an  accommodation  to  the 
present,  to  the  injury  of  the  purity  of  the  Christian  lifa  The 
development  of  Christianity  at  this  early  period  accorded 
more  with  the  former  tendency;  but  still  a  conflict  existed 
between  the  advocates  of  the  two  tendencies.  Tertullian,  in 
consequence  of  his  whole  character  as  we  haVe  already  de- 
scribed it,  had  a  strong  leaning  to  the  former ;  and  it  is  more 
correct  to  affirm  that  in  his  original  Christian  character  there 
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was  Bomething  allied  to  Montanism,  than  to  find  a  mark  of 
Montanism  in  it  when  such  a  tendency  showed  itsel£  This 
general  difierence  of  ethical  views  found  a  specific  application 
in  the  opinion  held  respecting  public  spectacles.  On  many 
things  relating  to  them  there  could  not  well  be  any  difference 
among  Chris^ans.  To  sacrifice  men  to  a  cruel  diversion,  as 
in  the  gladiatorial  fights,  was  revolting  from  the  first  to 
Christian  feeling.  But  in  many  kinds  of  shows  the  question 
could  not  be  so  easily  decided.  Yet  we  must  never  forget 
how  all  this  was  at  that  time  connected  with  heathenish 
mythology,  and  heathenish  morals ;  how  much  that  violated 
Christian  demeanour  and  Christian  feeling  must  have  been 
always  present,  of  which  Tertullian's  treatise  gives  evidence ; 
and  how  little  could  the  possibility  be  entertained  of  a  trans- 
formation, by  which  these  spectacles  could  become  anything 
else  according  to  a  Christian  mode  of  viewing  them,  which 
coidd  not  possibly  separate  the  idea  of  the  thing  and  its 
existing  form  of  realization.  It  was,  as  Tertullian  says,  one 
of  the  marks  by  which  the  transition  &om  heathenism  to 
Christianity  was  known,  when  a  person,  who  before  had 
eagerly  resorted  to  the  spectacles,  at  once  renotmced  the 
practice.^  The  strict,  joyless  life  to  which  men  devoted  them- 
selves as  ChristianSi  was,  as  the  same  Tertullian  says,  what 
terrified  many  people  more  than  the  fear  of  death. '  Hence, 
also,  it  might  happen  that  owing  to  the  rough  ascetic  form  of 
Christian  life  many  misapprehended  Christianity,  and  many 
were  repelled  firom  it,  who  might  easily  have  been  won  over 
to  it  had  it  revealed  itself  to  them  in  its  own  genuine  char 
racter,  elevating  and  adorning  all  that  is  human.  Many 
heathens  interpreted  that  strict  life  of  the  Christians  in  the 
same  way  as  in  later  times  the  greater  moral  earnestness  of 
vital  Christianity  is  interpreted  by  worldly-mmded  men  who 
call  themselves  Christians.  They  were  disposed  to  accoimt 
for  this  self-denial  of  all  earthly  pleasure  by  the  predominant 
tendency  to  the  future  world.  No  wonder,  if  they  despised  a 
life  that  was  to  them  so  destitute  of  joy.  Hence  they  endea- 
voured to  account  so  readily  for  the  Christian  contempt  of 

1  Cap.  xxiv.  "Atqoin  hine  rel  maxime  intellignnt  fiustmn  Ohiistiaiiiim 
de  repudio  ■pectacnlornm.'' 

'  Cap.  ii.  "  Piure3  denique  inveniasi  quoi  magis  pericolum  rolaptatUi 
quam  Tit»,  avocet  ab  hao  lecta*'' 
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earthly  life.*  Others  who  were  more  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  Christians,  and  approached  nearer  to  them,  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  to  them  that  even  from  their  stand- 
point they  need  not  scruple  to  take  part  in  worldly  amuse- 
ments. It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  such  heathens  endeavoured 
to  enter  into  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking,  in  which  many 
things  must  have  still  appeared  strange  to  them;  and  here 
we  shall  perceive  how  at  a  later  period  Qie  part  of  heathenism 
was  acted  over  again  by  a  worldly  Christianity.  "  To  enjoy 
such  great  outward  delight  with  the  eyes  and  ears,  is  quite 
compatible  with  religion,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  soul  and 
conscience;  it  can  be  no  sin,  and  argues  no  want  of  reverence 
towards  God,  to  enjoy  such  delight  in  the  proper  time  and 
place,  by  which  God  cannot  be  offended."  "  Christians  them- 
selves say  that  the  good  God  has  grauted  all  his  gifts  to  men 
for  their  benefit.  Why  shoidd  not  man  enjoy  his  gifts  which 
are  made  use  of  in  the  arrangement  of  the  spectacles  r  There 
were  also  other  Christians  who  did  not  consider  the  xmcondi-* 
tional  prohibition  of  spectacles  as  justifiable.  To  admit  such 
a  prohibition,  they  asked  for  a  passage  of  Holy  Writ  which 
expressly  contains  it  Certainly  the  laity  are  here  referred 
to;  and  hence  it  is  plain,  as  also  appears  from  many  other 
passages  in  Tertullian,  that  this  class  of  persons  occupied 
themselves  diligently  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
everything  relating  to  faith  and  morals  submitted  only  to  the 
declarations  of  Scripture.  Tertullian  calls  the  Mth  of  such 
persons  either  too  simple  or  too  scrupulous;'  the  latter  term 
I'efers  to  their  'painful  conscientiousness,  which  allowed  them 
to  receive  nothing  which  could  not  be  proved  by  the  express 
words  of  Scripture;  the  former  epithet  relates  to  their  great 
simplicity  in  always  requiring  the  letter  of  Scripture  instead 
of  looking  to  the  principle  and  spirit,  and  deducing  the  special 
from  the  generaL  This  was  a  reproach  which  many  Christians 
of  those  times  justly  merited,  who  always  adhered  so  closely 
to  the  letter,  which  gave  rise  to  many  misapprehensions  in 
the  Christian  ethics  of  that  day.     Tertullian  quotes  on  this 

1  Cap.  i.  ''Sunt  qui  ezistiment  Christianos,  expediium  xnorti  genus, 
ad  banc  obstinationem  abdicatione  Tolnptatum  enidiri,  quo  facilius 
vitam  contemnant,  ampntatis  quasi  retinaculis  ejus,  ne  desiderent,  quam 
jam  Bupervacuam  sibi  feceiinf 

'  Cap.  Ui.  "  Fides  ant  simpllcior  aut  scmpuloiior.'' 
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subject  the  language  of  a  light-minded  man  who  opposed 
those  strict  views  of  life,  which  he  regarded  as  a  wanton  joke  :^ 
''The  sun  scatters  its  beams  on  the  impure  without  becoming 
defiled;  yea,  Grod  himself  looks  down  from  heaven  on  the 
wicked  without  being  defiled;  why  then  should  Christians  be 
afraid  lest  they  should  lose  somewhat  of  their  piuity  by  joining 
in  the  pubhc  shows?"  From  the  connexion  in  which  these 
words  stand,  we  may  suppose  that  this  was  said  by  Christians; 
but  they  must  have  belonged  to  the  most  light-minded  class. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  it  was  said  by  a  heathen  who  wished  to 
ridicule  the  Christian  strictness  of  life.  Yet  on  comparing  it 
with  another  passage,'  it  seems  probable  that  Tertullian  here 
means  the  Christians.  As  he  had  noticed  that  those  reasons 
in  behalf  of  the  public  shows  made  an  impression  on  the 
Catechumens,  a  class  of  persons  most  easily  disposed  to  waver, 
and  even  on  those  who  were  no  longer  novices  in  Christianity,* 
he  was  induced  to  compose  this  treatise  J)e  SpectactUis  for 
their  instruction  and  preservation.  He  also  animadverted  on 
all  the  arguments  brought  forward  either  by  heathens  or 
Christians  in  vindication  of  the  public  shows. 

TertuUian  acknowledged  one  truth  which  lay  at  the  basis 
of  what  the  heathens  said ;  the  truth  that  was  foimded  in 
that  original  and  universal  consciousness  of  God,  to  which  in 
general  he  impressively  bears  witness.  He  traces  the  error 
that  allied  itself  to  this  truth  from  the  want  of  the  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  Grod  and  of  his  moral  government,  which 
was  first  impt^ted  by  revelation,  as  weU  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  disorder  brought  into  the  creation  by  sin.  "No  one 
denies,"  he  says,  "^for  what  nature  reveals  of  itself  can  be 
hidden  from  no  one,)  that  Qod  is  the  creator  of  the  world,  and 
this  world  is  created  good,  being  intended  for  the  service  of 
man.  But  since  they  do  not  completely  understand  Crod — 
since  they  know  him  only  from  the  works  of  nature,  not  from 
personal  communion;  not  as  a  Gk>d  nigh  at  hand,  but  only 
a&r  ofif — iheY  cannot  know  how  he  has  commanded  to  use 
what  he  has  created,  nor  what  inimical  power  has  perverted 

'  Cap.  XX.  "SuaYiludiua  quidam." 

•  De  Corona  Mil.  cap.  vi.  •'Suaviludii  nostrL*' 

*  Tertullian  plainly  dirtingwiahes  both  classes  for  whom  his  treatise  is 
designed,  when  he  says  at  the  beginning ;  <'  Dei  seryi,  cognoscite,  qal 
cum  maxime  ad  deum  acceditis ;  recognoscite  qui  jam  access^  yob  test!- 
ficati  et  confessl  estis." 
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the  use  of  the  divine  oreation."  Henoe  Tertullian  always 
insisted  on  distinguishing  the  creation  as  it  was  originally,  and 
as  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  sin.'  "  As  to  the  gold,  the 
brass,  the  silver,  the  ivory,  wood,  and  all  other  materials 
which  are  employed  in  making  idols,  who  has  placed  them  in 
ihe  world  excepting  God  the  creator  of  the  world  ?  But  was 
it  for  the  purpose  that  such  things  should  be  worshipped 
instead  of  himself  1  Does  there,  indeed,  exist  what  has  sinned 
against  God,  and  has  not  proceeded  from  him  ?  But  since 
it  has  sinned  against  God,  it  has  ceased  to  belong  to  God ; 
and  in  the  very  &ct  of  ceasing  to  belong  to  God,  it  sins 
against  him.  Man  himself,  the  originator  of  all  sins,  is  not 
only  God's  work,  but  Grod's  image;  and  yet  he  has  aposta- 
tized both  in  soul  and  body  from  his  Creator.  "We  recognise 
here  that  important  principle  of  Christian  ethics,  in  applying 
which  Tertullian  was  only  hampered  by  his  one-sided  ascetio 
tendency — the  principle,  namely,  that  Christianity  always 
connects  itself  with  the  original  nature  of  man,  and  leads  it^ 
freed  and  purified  from  the  perversion  of  sm,  to  its  true 
development  and  realization  corresponding  with  its  idea. 

He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  apologies  made  by  Chris- 
tians for  attending  the  public  shows.  When  he  proceeds  to 
combat  the  objection,  that  public  shows  are  not  expressly 
prohibited  in  Holy  Writ,  an  opportunity  most  naturally 
offered  for  pointing  to  the  new  source  of  revelation,  which 
was  added  to  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  to  that  completion 
of  the  Christian  ethics  which  was  professedly  given  by  the 
new  prophets.  As  a  Montanist,  he  would  hardly  have  omitted 
this.  But  now  he  satisfied  himself  with  renting  his  oppo- 
nents by  distinguishing  between  what  was  contained  in  Holy 
Writ,  according  to  the  letter,  and  what  according  to  its  general 
principles.  He  met  ih&m  with  the  frmdamental  maxim,  that 
in  general  rules  the  application  to  particular  cases  may  be 
ascertained,  and  that  the  general  rule  always  forms  the 
ground-work  of  the  particular  case.'  He  then  appeals  to  the 
vow  taken  by  every  Christian  at  baptism,  to  renounce  the 
devil,  his  pomps,  and  his  angels,  and,  therefore,  to  renounce 
idolatry  and  everything  connected  wit^  it.    He  endeavours  to 

^  Institulio  and  InierpoUxtio  ncUurcB, 

s  «*  Oeneraliter  dictum  inteUigamns,  cum  quid  etiam  epecialitar  in* 
terpretari  capit,  nam*  et  Bpeciaditer  qossdam  pronuntiata  geneialiter 
sapiunt."    Cap.  ilL 
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prove  that  these  spectacles  originated  in  idolatry.  But  with 
all  his  dread  of  even  the  most  distant  approach  to  idolatry, 
Tertullian  was  very  far  from  superstitious  soUcitude  ;  he  well 
knew  how  to  distinguish  the  exterior  fix)m  the  interior.  "  In 
reference  to  the  place,  there  is  nothing  forbidden,"  he  says, 
— "  the  servant  of  Grod  can  enter,  not  only  those  assemblies  of 
theatrical  exhibitions,  but  even  the  temples  themselves,  with- 
out danger  to  his  faith,  if  only  a  simple  cause  unconnected 
with  the  special  purposes  to  which  the  places  are  devoted, 
lead  him  thither.  For  even  the  streets,  the  markets,  the 
baths,  the  stables,  and  our  very  houses,  are  not  free  from  idols. 
Satan  and  his  angels  have  filled  the  whole  world.  Yet  all 
this,  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  world,  does  not  separate  us  from 
God  j  we  are  separated  from  him  only  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
taminated by  the  sins  of  the  world.  When,  therefore,  I  enter 
the  Capitol,  or  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  as  an  offerer  or  wor- 
shipper, I  forsake  my  connexion  with  God  ;  so  likewise,  when 
I  visit  the  circus  or  the  theatre  as  a  spectator.  The  places, 
in  themselves,  cannot  defile  us :  only  the  purposes  to  which 
those  places  are  devoted."  He  therefore  aims  to  show  that 
the  habit  of  frequenting  these  pubHc  spectacles  is  inconsistent 
with  the  state  of  mind  belonging  to  a  Christian.  "  God  has 
commanded  us  to  act  towards  the  Holy  Spirit  as  being  in  his 
nature  tender  and  delicate,  with  tranquillity,  gentleness,  and 
peace,  not  with  wrath,  anger,  and  bitterness.  How  can  such 
a  spirit  harmonize  with  shows  V*  And  after  he  had  further 
contrasted  the  feelings  excited  by  the  shows  with  the  motions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  shown  that  they  were  irreconcilable, 
he  says — "  Thence  they  go  on  to  fury,  and  madness,  and  dis- 
sension, and  to  whatever  is  unlawful  for  the  priests  of  peace." 
He  here  alludes  to  the  universal  priestly  calling  of  Christians, 
the  consciousness  of  which  in  the  church  afterwards  became 
overpowered  by  a  transference  of  the  idea  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment priesthood. 

He  placed  the  unchangeable  rule  of  moral  conduct  founded 
on  the  divine  word,  in  opposition  to  the  subjective  arbi- 
trariness in  the  moral  judgments  of  the  heathen.  '^In  no 
place,  and  at  no  time,  is  that  excused  which  God  condemns ; 
in  no  place,  and  at  no  time,  is  that  lawful  which  is  not  lawful 
always  and  everywhere.  This  is  the  integrity  of  truth,  and 
the  completeness  of  discipline  due  to  it,  and  the  uniformity  of 
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reverence,  and  the  fidelity  of  obedience, — that  it  changes  not 
its  opinion,  nor  varies  its  judgment.  That  which  is  really  good 
or  bad,  cannot  be  anything  else.  All  things  stand  firm  in  the 
truth  of  God.  The  heathen,  with  whom  there  is  no  complete- 
ness of  truth,  because  Grod  is  not  their  teacher  of  truth,  inter- 
pret good  and  evil  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure;  in 
one  place  that  is  good  which  in  another  place  is  evil,  and  what 
is  evil  in  one  place  is  good  in  another.  All  things  are  of  the 
devil  which  are  not  of  God,  or  which  displease  God.  All  this 
is  that  pomp  of  the  devil,  against  which  we  make  our  vow  in 
receiving  the  sign  of  feith.  And  of  what  we  abjure  we  ought 
not  to  partake,  neither  in  word,  nor  deed,  nor  sight,  nor  pro<> 
spect  But  do  we  not  renounce  and  rescind  that  sign  in 
rescinding  its  testimony  ?  ''^  He  then  appeals  to  the  judgment 
of  the  heathens  themselves,  in  whose  eyes  abstinence  from  the 
shows  was  one  mark  of  a  Christian,  "No  one,"  he  says, 
"goes  over  to  the  enemy's  camp,  tmless  he  has  thrown  away 
his  own  arms — ^unless  he  has  deserted  the  standard  and  oaths 
of  his  own  chief— tmless  he  has  made  a  covenant  to  perish 
with  them.  Will  he  think  concerning  God  at  that  very  time 
when  he  finds  himself  in  a  pla<;e  where  there  is  nothing  of 
Godi  Will  he  have  peace  in  his  soul,  who  is  contending  for 
the  charioteer?"  He  here  alludes  to  the  violent  and  eager 
contests  for  the  factionea  circenses'  Will  he  learn  modesty, 
who  is  staring  at  the  buffoons  ?  In  all  the  show,  nothing 
more  offensive  is  to  be  met  with,  than  the  careful  adorning  of 
men  and  women.  The  chief  concern  of  every  one  who  goes 
there,  is  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  But  while  the  tragedian  is 
vociferating,  will  he  meditate  on  the  exclamations  of  a  pro- 
phet 1  and  during  the  melodies  of  an  effeminate  player,  will 
he  be  meditating  on  a  Psalm  ?  and  during  the  contests  of  the 
athletee,  will  he  say  that  we  are  not  to  return  a  blow  ?  and 
can  he  be  moved  to  pity,  whose  attention  is  fixed  on  the  bites 
of  bears,  and  the  sponges  of  them  that  fight  with  nets  ?  May 
God  avert  from  liis  people  such  a  love  of  destructive  pleasm'e. 
For  what  is  it,  to  go  from  the  church  of  God  to  the  church 
of  the  devin  to  weary  those  hands  in  applauding  a  player 
which  thou  hast  been  lifting  up  to  God  ?  to  give  a  testimony 

'  Cap.  XX. 

'  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Eoman  Antiquities,  p.  287.    Ed.  2. 
(Circus.)— Tr. 
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to  a  glaxiiator  with  a  mouth  that  has  said  Amen  to  the  Holy 
One  ?  to  say  */or  ever  and  ever*  to  any  being  save  to  Grod  and 
Christ?**  A  remarkable  passage,  from  which  we  learn  that 
already  fixed  liturgical  forms  had  been  adopted,  and  that  the 
congregation  joined  in  the  usual  doiologies.* 

As  warning  examples  of  the  pernicious  influence  on  Chris- 
tians of  visiting  the  public  shows,  Tertullian  adduces  several 
fects  which  are  very  explicable  on  psychological  principles. 
A  Christian  female  had  been  induced,  probably  against  the 
voice  of  her  conscience,  to  visit  the  theatre,  which  heretofore 
had  appeared  to  her  as  Satan's;;  seat.  Much  that  she  saw  and 
heard  was  likely  to  hint  her  Christian  feeling.  Her  conscience 
reproached  her.  She  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy.  She 
believed  that  she  was  possessed  by  one  of  those  evil  spirits 
who  made  their  habitation  there.  She  was  looked  upon  as  a 
demoniac.  The  usual  exorcism  was  employed,  in  order  to 
drive  the  evil  spirit  out  of  her.  But  they  detected  the  cause 
t)f  ber  melancholy,  the  impressions  that  continued  to  operate 
imconsciously  in  her  soul,  when  the  evil  spirit,  which  they 
wished  to  drive  out  firom  her,  {i.  e.  herself,  regarding  herself  as 
one  with  the  evil  spirit,)  answered — "  I  had  a  right  to  take 
possession  of  her,  for  I  found  her  in  my  own  place."  It  was 
natural  for  Tertullian,  from  his  stand-point,  not  to  distinguish, 
in  such  an  occurrence,  between  the  objective  and  the  sub- 
jective. He  passed  over  the  means  by  which  such  a  result 
was  obtained,  and  foimd  in  it  only  a  proof  that  the  theatre 
was  Satan's  peculiar  seat.  And  if  only  the  moral  means  are 
taken  into  account,  he  had  a  positive  right  to  draw  such  a 
conclusion.  So  likewise  it  may  be  easily  explained,  when 
another  Christian  female  was  pimished  in  a  dream,  because 
she  was  present  at  the  performance  of  a  tragedy*     Whether 

1  "Ex  ore  quo  Amen  in  Sanctum  protuleris,  gladiatori  testimonium 
reddere?  tlsal&vas  ^  cduvos  alii  omnino  dicere  nisi  Deo  et  ChristoT' 
It  has  been  thought  that  Tertullian  by  the  word  sanctum  meant  the 
body  of  the  Ijord  in  the  Eucharist,  and  that  he  alluded  to  the  manner 
of  celebrating  that  rite  when  it  was  said  to  the  recipient,  Corpus 
Domini,  and  he  answered,  Am>en,  But  as  the  sequel  shows,  Tertullian 
rather  alludes  to  the  Amen  of  the  dozologies.  We  must  therefore 
suppose  the  words  in  truth  to  be—"  sanctus  Deus,"  &yios  nlpios ;  also 
fls  cU&vas  ^  idSivos  is  the  close  of  a  doxology.  These  words  were  also 
used  for  congratulating  the  victorious  gladiators,  h^  cuuvos  tb  ai&yas 
vuciitr^is ;  just  as  they  were  accustomed  to  cry  out  to  the  insane  Com- 
modos.    Dio  Cass.  Ub.  Ixzii.  §  20. 
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her  death,  which  happened  five  days  after,  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  impressions  made  by  the  dream,  or  whether 
this  was  only  an  accidental  connexion,  we  cannot  decide 
for  want  of  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  case.  But  Ter- 
tuUian  easily  saw  in  it  a  divine  pimishment.  Further,  he 
appealed  to  instances  of  persons  who,  having  begun  to  Visit 
the  theatre,  relapsed  into  heathenism;  and,  indeed,  in  many 
such  cases,  the  effect  might  be  that  men  became  shaken  in 
their  Christian  principles,  their  moral  perceptions  were  blunted, 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  many  strange  impressions,  and  thus 
were  gradually  prepared  for  apostasy  from  Christianity. 

Tertullian,  after  giving  all  these  examples,  made  the  follow- 
ing application  : — "  What  has  light  to  do  with  darkness  1 
what  has  hfe  with  death?  We  ought  to  hate  these  gather- 
ings and  assemblies  of  the  Gentiles,  since  there  the  name  of 
God  is  blasphemed, — there  the  Hons  are  daily  called  for 
against  us, — thence  are  persecutions  decreed, — and  thence 
are  temptations  sent  forth."  Perhaps  we  have  here  an  indica- 
tion of  the  time  in  which  Tertullian  wrote  the  treatise,  the 
commencement  of  the  persecution  that  followed  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  victories. 

Lastly,  he  contrasts  the  joys  that  the*  Christian  gains  with 
those  that  he  gives  up.  "  What  else  is  our  desire,  but  that  of 
the  Apostle ;  to  depart  from  the  world,  and  to  be  received 
with  the  Lord  1  Where  our  desire  is,  there  is  our  delight 
Suppose  that  thou  art  to  pass  this  life  in  delights.  Why  ^ 
thou  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  be  content  with,  and  not  to 
acknowledge,  so  many  and  such  great  pleasures  which  God 
bestows  upon  thee  ?  For  what  is  more  delightful  than  recon- 
ciliation with  God  oiu:  Father  and  Lord  1  than  the  revelation 
of  truth  ?  than  the  discovery  of  errors  1  than  the  pardon  of  so 
many  past  offences  ?  What  greater  pleasure  than  a  disgust 
for  pleasure  itself?  than  a  contempt  for  the  whole  world? 
than  true  liberty  ?  than  a  pure  conscience  ?  than  a  blameless 
Hfe?  than  no  fear  of  death?  than  to  tread  under  foot  the 
gods  of  the  Gentiles  ?  to  cast  out  demons  ?  to  perform  cures  ? 
to  seek  for  revelations  ?  to  live  imto  God  ?"  In  these  expres- 
sions, which  refer  to  miraculous  powers  and  to  special  revela- 
tions, we  can  see  nothing  absolutely  Montanistic,  but  only  a 
mark  of  that  predominant  leaning  towards  the  supernatural, 
which  afterwards  connected  itself  with  Montanism.     "  ThesQ 
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are  the  pleasures, — ^these  the  shows  of  Christians,  holy,  ever- 
lasting, gratuitous If  knowledge,  if  Hterature  delight 

thee,  we  have  enough  of  books,  enough  of  verses,  enough  of 
maxims,  enough  also  of  song,  enough  of  sounds ;  not  fables,  but 
verities,  not  cunningly  wrought,  but  simple  strains.  Wouldst 
thou  have  fightings  and  wrestlings  ?  Behold  immodesty  cast 
down  by  chastity,  perfidy  slain  by  fideUty,  cruelty  crushed 
by  compassion,  impudence  eolTpsed  by  modesty.  Such  are 
our  contests  in  which  we  gain  the  crown.  Wouldst  thou  also 
somewhat  of  blood  1  Though  hast  Christ's."  *  Then  follows 
a  view  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  God  at  the 
general  resurrection. 

In  what  TertuUian  says  of  the  joy  felt  at  the  everlasting 
punishment  of  the  enemies  of  God,  we  do  not,  it  must  be 
allowed,  recognise  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  love.  We 
see  the  selfi^  feelii^  minghng  with  the  divine,  the  flame  of 
human  passion  blending  with  the  ardour  of  faith.  We  discern 
a  rude  unbridled  fancy,  which  gratifies  itself  in  depicting  the 
sufferings  of  the  ungodly.  Here  TertuUian  shows  us  what  he 
was  by  nature,  and  still  not  suflGiciently  transformed  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  we  also  see  how  this  age  of  rude  opposi- 
tion to  the  heathen  world  had  its  peculiar  temptations  and  trials 
for  the  inner  Christian  life,  so  that  Christian  love  was  forced  to 
give  way  to  a  hatred  that  transferred  itself  to  the  other  world. 
He  closes  with  the  words,  in  which  the  confidence  of  his  faith 
is  so  beautifully  expressed : — "  To  behold  such  shows,  thus  to 
exult,  what  prsetor,  or  consul,  or  priest,  shall,  of  his  own 
bounty,  bestow  upon  thee  ?  And  yet  we  have  them  now  in 
some  sort  present  to  us,  through  faith  in  the  imagination  of  the 
spirit.  But  what  are  those  things,  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  ? 
Greater  joys,  methiriks,  than  the  circus,  and  both  the  theatres, 
and  any  race-course."*  . 

To  Tertulhan  this  subject  appeared  so  important,  that  he 
was  desirous  to  extend  his  influence  to  those  Christians  whoso 
mother-tongue  was  the  Greek,  and  therefore  composed  a  trea- 
tise upon  it  in  that  language.* 

'  Cap.  xxix. 

*  Cap.  XXX.  "Et  tamen  hsec  jam  qaodammodo  habexnus  per  fidom 
spiritu  imaginante  reprsBsentata." 

*  De  CorofM,  Mil.  cap.  vi.  <'Sed  et  hole  materise  propter  suariludios 
nostros  gr»co  quoqae  stilo  satisfecimus." 
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Wo  have  already  remarked  that  a  general  principle  wad 
involved  in  this  controversy  respecting  the  public  shows, — 
the  general  opposition  of  the  moral  judgment  respecting  the 
relation  to  all  civil  and  social  institutions  and  customs  what- 
ever that  were  grounded  or  appeared  to  be  grounded  iu 
heathenism,  the  opposition  of  a  tendency  of  the  religious 
spirit  either  morfe  rudely  opposing  things   as  they  were, 
or  disposed  to  accommodate  itself  to  them.     The  general 
opposition,  which  lay  at  the  basis,  was  treated  of  by  Tertullian 
after  he  had  composed  the  former  treatise,  in  another  work 
entitled  De  Idololatria,     The  opposition  which  is  here  dis- 
cussed, relates  not  merely  to  that  which  exists  in  heathenism,  , 
but  to  all  that  is  worldly.    It  is  a  question  which  continually 
recurs.  What  can  Christianity  appropriate,  and  what  must  it 
entirely  reject  ?    One  party  set  out  from  the  principle  that  no 
one  ought  to  be  a&aid  to  confess  his  &ith  before  the  heathen, 
and  that  everything  should  be  most  carefully  avoided  which 
might  occasion  a  commingling  of  heathenism  and  Christianity. 
The  other  party  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  occasion 
ought  not  unnecessarily  to  be  given  to  the  heathen  to  show 
ill-will  to  the  Christians  as  persons  dangerous  to  existing  civil 
arrangements.     The  Christians,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  fall 
in  with  established  institutions,  provided  they  were  not  ex- 
pressly contradictory  to  the  Divine  law.   Tertullian  belonged, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  the  stricter  party,  and  though 
he  might  go  too  fer  in  many  things,  since  he  brought  forward 
references  to  the  religion  of  heathenism,  where  they  had  long 
vanished  from  actual  life,  where  only  a  learned  antiquarianism 
such  as  he  possessed  could  discover  them,  yet  he  shows  in  a 
most  striking  manner  the  supremacy  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
his  esteem,  how  ready  he  was  to  sacrifice  everything  to  it,  and 
how  he  was  filled  with  abhorrence  of  imfaithftilness  to  his 
profession.     In  this  controversy  we  again  perceive  how  the 
laity  held  feat  to  the  Scriptures  and  freely  used  them,  as  the 
only  rule  of  life.     Thus,  the  milder  and  more  liberal  party, 
who  were  opposed  by  Tertullian,  appealed  to  the  words  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  "  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  call- 
ing wherein  he  is  called."  1  Cor.  vii.  20.     The  principle  here 
involved  was  this — that  a  Christian  is  not  at  liberty  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  relations  in  which  he  has  been  placed 
by  the  historical  development  of  Divine  Providence — ^that 
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Christianity  is  designed  not  to  effect  any  sudden  revolutions, 
nor  to  place  itself  in  any  rude  opposition  to  the  existing  deve- 
lopment of  society,  but  to  enter  into  all  the  forpas  of  human 
life,  in  order  to  imbue  them  with  a  new  spirit.  It  was  cer- 
tainly the  right  law  for  the  development  of  Christianity  which 
those  persons  adopted  who  appealed  to  these  words  of  the 
apostle  ~  a  law  which  Tertullian's  spirit  and  the  Montanism 
that  was  allied  to  it  were  not  able  to  recognise.  But  in  truth, 
it  was  easier  to  express  the  right  rule,  generally,  in  theory, 
than  to  carry  out  its  practical  application.  That  general  maxim, 
in  the  sense  intended  by  Paul,  had  its  necessary  limitations. 
Such  relations  were  meant  which  allowed  an  abiding  in  God 
to  be  possible,  which  involved  nothing  contradictory  to  the 
laws  of  the  Gospel ;  and  for  the  right  application  of  the  maxim, 
it  was  always  of  importance  correctly  to  distinguish  between 
what  was,  and  what  was  not,  reconcilable  with  Christian  prin- 
ciple. Of  this  TertuUian  was  fully  aware,  and  in  this  part  of 
the  argument  he  was  right,  as  we  shall  see. 

He  begins  with  giving  a  wider  extent  to  the  idea  of  the 
renunciation  of  heathenism,  since  he  reckons  as  belonging  to 
it,  the  renunciation  of  all  sins  connected  with  heathenism,  for 
he  regarded  heathenism  as  the  kingdom  of  evil  spirits.  "  Since 
all  sins  whatsoever,"  he  says,  "  are  in  their  spirit  contrary  to 
God,  and  there  is  nothing  contrary  in  its  spirit  to  God  which 
is  not  accounted  to  belong  to  dsemons  and  unclean  spirits, 
whose  servants  the  idols  are, — without  doubt,  whosoever  com- 
mitteth  sin,  committeth  idolatry,  for  he  doeth  that  which  per- 
taineth  to  the  masters  of  idols."  In  this  passage  we  perceive 
the  genuine  moral  spirit  of'Terttdlian,  which  in  its  conse- 
quential development  necessarily  led  him  to  dispute  the  dis- 
tinction that  arose  from  confounding  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment stand-points — ^the  distinction  between  sins  against  God 
and  other  sins,  according  to  which  the  so-called  sins  against 
Ood,  such  as  denying  the  &ith  in  times  of  persecution,  were 
reckoned  among  the  peccata  mortcdia. 

He  then  proceeds  to  what  is  strictly  idolatry.  '*  Most  per- 
sons," he  says,  "  imagine  that  idolatry  is  simply  to  be  imder* 
stood  in  these  ways  only ;  if  a  man  either  bum  incense  or 
offer  sacrifice,  or  make  a  libation,  or  bind  himself  to  any 
sacred  rites  or  priestly  offices."  He  maintains,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  whoever  in  any  manner  contributes  to  the  promo* 
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tion  of  idolatry,  whoever  furnishes  materials  for  it,  is  guilty 
of  participatiDg  in  idolatry. — ^Thus,  whoever  manufactures 
idols  as  a  sculptor,  painter,  goldsmith,  or  weaver,  is  an  idolater. 
Many  persons  who  had  gained  their  livelihood  by  such  tradesi, 
had  embraced  Christianity.  It  was  now  required  of  them 
that  they  should  relinquidi  the  trade  they  had  hitherto  car- 
ried on,  and  turn  to  another. 

When  such  persons  objected  that  they  could  support  neither 
themselves  nor  their  j^imilies  in  any  other  way,  Tertullian 
replied,  "  It  is  spoken  too  late.  Thou  oughtest  to  have  con- 
sidered this  beforehand,  after  the  example  of  that  most  pru- 
dent builder  who  first  reckons  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  his 
own  powers,  lest,  foiling  when  he  has  begun,  he  should  after- 
wards be  put  to  shame."  He  then  quotes  those  words  of 
Christ,  which  at  all  events  could  only  stand  in  an  indirect 
relation  to  what  he  wished  to  prove,  that  Christ  called  the  poor 
*'  blessed,"  a  passage  which  relates  only  to  poverty  of  spirit ; 
but  allowing  fliat  bodily  poverty  was  here  spoken  oi^  this  would 
only  serve  to  prove  that  a  man  should  not  dread  poverty, 
and  might  even  feel  happy  in  it,  if  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
noimce  his  property  for  the  Lord's  sake.  He  appeals  to  Christ's 
words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  are  directed  against 
anxiety  about  food  and  clothing,  where  he  points  to  the  lilies 
of  the  field  ;  but  these  words  can  only  be  opposed  to  want  of 
trust  in  God,  which  might  keep  back  a  person,  on  passing  over 
to  Christianity,  from  giving  up  a  trade  inconsistent  with  it.  He 
quotes  the  words  of  Christ  addressed  to  the  yoimg  man,  that  he 
rfiould  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor — which  words 
43an  be  considered  only  as  an  exhortation  to  every  one  to  deny 
earthly  things  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  whi(ji 
purpose  they  were  originally  uttered.  Further,  he  remarks 
on  the  words,  *'  No  one  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and 
looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God,** — "  Parent4S, 
wives,  children,  will  be  left  for  the  sake  of  God.  Bost 
thou  doubt  concerning  trades  and  business  and  piofessions, 
even  for  the  sake  of  children  and  parents  ?  It  was  plsdnly 
shown  to  us  that  pledges  and  crafts  and  business  must  be 
abandoned  for  the  Lord's  sake,  at  the  very  time  when  James 
and  John,  being  called  by  the  Lord,  left  both  their  fiither  and 
the  ship ;  when  Matthew  was  made  to*  rise  from  the  receipt 
.of  custom ;  when  even  for  a  man  to  bury  his  fothcr  was  too 
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much  tardiness  for  hiih.  No  one  of  those  whom  the  Lord 
chose  for  himself  said^  I  have  not  whereon  to  Uve.  Faith 
fears  not  hunger  ;  it  knows  that  it  must  despise  even  hunger 
for  God's  sake^  not  less  than  every  kind  of  death.  It  has 
learned  not  to  regard  the  Ufe — ^how  much  more,  the  meat  I 
How  few  have  fulfilled  these  things !  But  the  things  which  are 
hard  with  men,  are  eaay  with  God.  Yet,  concerning  the 
kindness  and  clemency  of  God,  we  must  not  so  flatter  our- 
selves, as  to  indulge  our  wants^  even  to  the  borders  of  idol- 
atry." But  this  was  the  very  point  in  dispute,  whether  the 
manufacturing  of  idols  was  in  itself  a  thing  to  be  coiidemned. 
TertuUian  appears  to  have  considered  as  forbidden,  not  merely 
the  images  of  false  gods,  but  all  representations  of  religious 
objects.  The  party  to  which  he  belonged,  referred  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  images  in  the  cultus  of  the  Old 
Testament,  from  which  followed,  not  merely  the  prohibi- 
tion of  idol  images,  but  all  representations  of  the  objects  of 
religious  reverence.  It  was  from  this  application  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  they  were  influenced  to  make  no  image  or 
representation  of  Chirist.  But  their  opponents,  on  the  other 
hmd,  to  show  that  this  prohibition  was  not  unconditional 
even  in  the  Old  Testament,  adduced  the  instance  of  the  brazen 
serpent,  set  up  by^Moses  himself.  But  Tertullian  r^arded 
this  only  as  a  weU-fotmded  exception  on  account  of  the  typi- 
cal meaning  of  that  image ;  and  he  justified  it  by  the  Divine 
command  expressly  given  to  Moses.  Only  in  such  cases  could 
it  be  justifiable  to  represent  the  objects  of  religion.^  Thus 
we  find  already  a  decisive  contrariety  in  the  various  judg- 
ments formed  respecting  the  use  of  religious  images,  and  we 
see  how  Tertullian  transferred  the  positiveness  (posUivisnms) 
of  the  Old  Testament  stand-point  to  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  thus  gives  him  a  point  of  connexion  with  the 
Montanist  mode  of  thinking. 

He  maintained  that  since  by  the  baptismal  vow  the  service 
of  &l8e  gods  was  renoimced,  the  making  of  images  was  con- 
tradictory to  it.  But  his  opponents  said, — ^it  is  one  thing  to 
make  images,  and  another  thing  to  worship  them.  It  might 
be,  that  those  persons  who  held  this  opinion  regarded  the 
filse  gods  not  as  evil  spirits,  but  as  beings  of  the  imagina- 
tio%  and  rose  to  a  higher  objective  view  of  art  an4  mytho* 

*  Cap.  v. 
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logy,  believing  that  the  objects  of  heathen  mythology  might 
be  represented  as  objects  of  art ;  such  might  be  the  case  with 
the  painter  Hermogenes,  who  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel.  A 
mode  of  contemplation  this,  which,  after  the  historic  concep- 
tion of  the  course  of  religious  development  in  heathenism  had 
been  formed  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  might  be  well 
founded,  and  in  its  scientific  reference  would  occupy  a  higher 
stand-point  than  Tertullian's;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  such  a  mode  of  contemplation  would  be  natural  at 
this  stage  of  Christian  development, — ^whether,  in  this  early- 
age,  when  Christianity  and  heathenism  were  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  one  another  as  two  hostile  powers,  it  could  have 
beea  formed  and  maintained,  without  injury  to  the  warmth 
and  genuineness  of  Christian  feeling.  That  Christian  feeling 
is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  words  of  Tertullian,' — "  Canst 
thou  deny  with  the  tongue,  what  thou  confessest  with  the 
hand  ? — pull  down  by  words  what  thou  buildest  up  by  work? 
«— preach  one  God,  thou*  who  makest  so  many)  I  make,  (says 
one,)  but  I  do  not  worship.  As  if  there  were  any  reason  why- 
he  dare  not  worship  them  other  than  that  for  which  he  ought 
likewise  not  to  make  them, — namely,  the  sin,  in  either  case, 
against  God,  But  verily  thou  dost  worship  them,  who 
makest  them  that  they  may  be  worshipped.  And  thou 
worshippest  them  not  with  the  spirit  of  any  worthless  savour 
of  sacrifice,  but  with  thine  own ;  nor  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  a 
beast,  but  of  thy  own  life.  To  these  thou  offerest  up  thy  mind, 
-—to  these  thou  makest  libations  of  thy  sweat, — ^in  homage  to 
these  thou  kindlest  thy  wisdom.  Thou  art  to  them  more 
than  a  priest,  since  it  is  through  thee  that  they  have  a  priest. 
Thy  diligence  is  their  glory.  Deniest  thou  that  thou  wor- 
shippest thy  own  workmanship?  But  they  deny  it  not  to  whom 
thou  sacrificest  that  richer,  better  gilded  and  more  perfect 
victim,  thy  own  salvation  ! "  TertuUian  laments  that  the 
makers  of  images  were  actually  chosen  to  clerical  offices.* 

When  his  opponents,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  appealed 
to  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  "  Let  every  man  abide  in 
the  same  calling,  wherein  he  was  called  .  •  • .  Let  every  man 
wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide  with  God," — ^TertuUian 
could,  on  the  other  hand,  point  out  the  necessary  limitation 
they  implied.  He  lays  open  the  &ilacy  of  their  argument 
}  Cap.  yL  «  Cap.  vii 
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when  he  says,*  "  According  to  that  interpretation  we  may  all 
abide  in  onr  sins;  for  there  is  not  one  among  ns  but  has  been 
found  a  sinner,  since  Christ  came  down  for  no  other  cause 
than  to,  deliver  sinners."  Lastly,  TertuUian  exposes  the  sub- 
terfuge that  persons  who  gave  up  this  trade  could  not  support 
themselves,  since  the  arts  which  serve  for  making  and  adorning 
the  images  of  false  gods,  might  be  made  use  of  in  some  other 
way.  He  could  appeal  to  the  fiict,  that  the  splendour  and 
luxury  of  that  age  furnished  more  occupation  than  super- 
stition did,  for  skill  and  manual  labour,*  He  then  proceeds 
to  notice  the  profession  of  the  astrologers'  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  whole  church  as  incompatible  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  He  here  makes  use  of  the  Jewish 
tales  and  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  order  to  set 
forth  astrology  as  a  forbidden  art,  and  states  that  the  fallen 
angels  were  its  discoverers,  and  communicated  it  to  men.  In 
the  edicts  of  the  emperors  which  banished  astrologers  from 
Italy,  he  found  an  imconscious  testimony  to  the  truth.  Yet 
even  this  art  had  found  advocates  on  the  Christian  stand- 
point. An  astrologer  who  had  embraced  Christianity  would 
not  give  up  his  art,  because  he  believed  that  it  contained  a 
higher  wisdom.  He  appealed  to  the  circumstance  that  God 
had  employed  astrology  as  a  means  to  bring  the  astrologers 
to  Christ,  and  that  they  were  the  first  who  had  done  homage 
to  him ;  in  whatever  way  that  phenomenon  was  understood 
by  them,  whether  a  star  had  appeared  in  the  natural  course 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  miraculous 
appearance.  "  What  then  V  answered  TertuUian.  "  In  truth, 
that  science  was  allowed  even  to  the  days  of  the  Gospel,  that 
Christ  being  born,  none  should  thenceforth  interpret  the 
nativity  of  any  one  in  the  heavens.  For  therefore  did  they 
then  offer  to  the  infant  Lord  the  frankincense,  and  myrrh, 
and  gold,  as  the  close  of  the  sacrifices  and  of  the  glory  of  this 
world,  which  Christ  was  to  take  away."  In  these  words  we 
perceive  the  idea  that  forms  their  ground-work,  that  with 
Christ  all  other  forms  of  worship  and  aU  worldly  glory  would 
come  to  an  end;  that  at  his  appearance  they  woiild  all  pass 
away.     That  Christ  makes  an  end  of  all  worldly  glory,  was  a 

'  Cap.  V. 

*  *•  Frequentior  est  omni  superstitione  luxuria  et  ambitio.* 

9  •' ^slrolo^i,  mathQpdatiq," 
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sentiment  that  Tertullian,  agreeably  to  his  stand-point,  as  we 
shall  see,  presented  more  in  an  ascetic  negative  manner,  than 
in  the  form  of  positire  adoption.  The  command  given  to  the 
Magi  not  to  return  by  the  same  way  they  came,  Tertullian 
explains  allegorically,  as  meaning  that  they  were  commanded 
to  give  up  their  vocation. 

The  office,  also,  of  a  schoolmaster  or  teacher  of  rhetorio 
and  literature,  appeared  to  him  not  very  compatible  with  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  since  in  discharging  such  an  office 
it  was  necessaiy  to  teach  the  heathen  mytihology  and  to  join 
in  the  heathen  school-festivals.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
even  the  rugged  Tertullian,  who  was  disposed  to  repel  every- 
thing that  stood  in  connexion  with  heathenism,  felt  himself 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  historical  informar- 
tion,  and  of  the  appropriation  of  the  culture  that  had  pro- 
ceeded from  classical  antiquity,  for  the  service  of  Christianity. 
He  was  obliged  to  admit  that  ChristianB  could  not  dispense 
with  that  general  culture  which  was  needful  both  for  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  intercourse  of  daily  life.^ 
Hence  Tertullian  permitted  the  children  of  Christians,  since 
they  could  acquire  literary  instruction  in  no  other  way,  to 
resort  to  heathen  schools,  as  the  Christian  instruction  pre- 
viously communicated  to  them  would  sufficiently  protect 
them  against  the  poison  of  heathenism,  and  the  scholars  could 
more  easily  than  the  teachers  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the 
heathen  festivals  and  usages.  Would  not  Tertullian,  had  he 
admitted  Infant-baptism,  have  been  induced  to  mention  it 
here,  especially  with  his  notions  of  the  effects  of  Baptism? 
Now,  as  we  recognise  here  a  certain  liberality  of  thinking  in 
Tertullian,  the  question  arises.  Why  did  he  not  go  further  and 
call  upon  Christians  to  dispense  with  heathenish  schools  for 
their  children,  by  founding  schools  of  their  own  in,  which 
heathen  literature  would  be  explained  from  a  Christian  stand- 
pointy  and  thus  the  children  of  Christians  might  be  preserved 
from  all  danger  of  the  infection  of  heatheninn;  while  such 
schools  would  also  have  furnished  means  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity?    But  in  this  part  of  the  church  the  disposition 

'  ^  ''  Qnomodo  quis  infititueretur  ad  prudeDtiam  interim  humanam  vel 
ad  quemcunque  sensum  vel  actum,  cum  instrumentum  sit  ad  omnem 
vitam  literatura?  Quomodo  repu4i<miy8  sepulari^  studia,  sine  quibua 
diyina  Hon  possunt." 
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to  contemplate  ancient  literature  from  a  hostile  point  of  view 
was  still  too  great  to  allow  the  plan  to  be  entertained  of 
appropriating  it  in  this  manner  to  the  service  of  Christianity. 
It  was  otherwise  in  the  Alexandrian  church,  where  already 
such  attempts  had  been  made. 

Towards  commerce  Tertullian  was  not  favourably  disposed, 
on  account  of  the  love  of  gain  and  the  dishonest  practices 
which  he  often  saw  prevalent  among  the  merchants  of 
Carthage.  He  required  of  Christians  absolute  truthfulness, 
and  r^arded  all  oaths  as  not  permissible;  for  in  consequence 
of  that  literal  interpretation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
which  was  then  common  among  Christians,  Tertullian  found 
in  it  several  positive  commands,  and  among  others  that 
relating  to  the  oath,  which  hence  he  held  as  absolutely  for- 
bidden. But  he  not  merely  condemned  in  commerce  the 
immorality  attached  to  it,  but  was  disinclined  to  the  thing 
itself;  it  appeared  to  him  only  as  a  means  of  acciunulating 
wealth,  and  the  motives  to  engage  in  it  must  be  un-Christian. 
Another  point  of  view  was  required,  proceeding  from  the 
positive  recognition  of  the  multiplicity  of  earthly  relations, 
and  from  the  difference  in  the  callings  of  men  founded  in  their 
moral  organism,  in  order  to  assign  to  commerce  its  right 
place,  and  to  acknowledge  its  importance  for  realizing  that 
sovereignty  over  nature  which  would  subserve  the  kingdom 
of  Crod.  But  the  Christian  stand-point  had  not  yet  reached 
so  far,  and  Tertullian  especially  was  incapable  of  it,  since  in 
his  mind  only  the  n^ative  view  of  the  renunciation  of  earthly; 
goods  prevailed,  and  not  their  positive  appropriation  as  means 
for  realizing  the  kingdom  of  God.  Still  he  did  not  venture 
absolutely  to  forbid  Christians  to  engage  in  commerce.  But 
he  unconditionally  denoimced  traffic  in  those  articles  which 
were  used  for  the  temple-service.  Incense  was  one  of  these 
things,  though  he  himself  made  the  objection,  that  this  might 
be  employed  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  the  idolatrous 
worship, — in  the  healing  art,  and  by  Christians  to  show  their 
regard  towards  their  departed  friends  in  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  It  was  his  opinion  that  as  a  contractor  for  supplying^ 
the  public  victims,  if  he  joined  the  Christian  church,  would 
never  venture  to  carry  on  this  branch  of  trade,  so  a  dealer  in 
incense  could  not,  as  long  as  he  engaged  in  that  traffic,  ba 
admitted  to  church-communion. 
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There  were  instances  in  which  slaves  who  were  the  property 
of  the  state,  and  were  employed  in  a  certain  trade,  became 
converts  to  Christianity.  What  was  to  be  done  if  this  occu- 
pation was  inconsistent  with  Christian  principles )  Tertulliau 
soon  arrived  at  a  decision.  *  "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters. 
If  thou  wilt  be  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  thou  must  take  up 
thy  cross  and  follow  the  Lord." 

It  was  also  a  controverted  point,  whether  Christians  might 
accept  magisterial  offices.  One  party  maintained  the  affirma- 
tive, provided  they  could,  by  permission  or  contrivance,  be 
free  from  partaking  in  idolatrous  worship;  just  as  Joseph  and 
Daniel,  who  kept  themselves  pure  from  idolatry,  held  offices 
and  dignities  in  Egypt  and  Babylon  with  all  their  insignia. 
But  TertuUian  found  much  that  was  doubtful  in  this  ques^ 
tion.*  "  Let  us  allow,  then,"  said  he,  "  that  a  man  may  sue- 
cessfrdly  contrive  to  move  in  some  honourable  office,  and 
bear  the  name  only  of  the  office,  and  neither  sacrifice,  nor 
lend  his  authority  to  sacrifices,  nor  contract  for  victims, 
nor  commit  to  others  the  care  of  temples,  nor  look  after 
their  revenues,  nor  exhibit  shows  at  his  own  and  the  public 
expense,  nor  preside  over  their  exhibition,  nor  make  procla- 
mation or  edict  for  any  solemnity,  nor  even  take  an  oath ; 
nor  again,  as  respects  acts  of  power,  pass  judgment  on  the 
life  or  honour  of  any,*  (for  thou  mightest  allow  of  this  in 
pecuniary  matters,)  nor  sentence  to  punishment,  nor  enact  the 
sentence  beforehand,  nor  put  any  man  in  bonds,  nor  shut  up 
any  in  prison,  nor  inflict  torture  upon  any,  if,  indeed,  it  be 
credible  that  such  things  can  be  done."  TertuUian  rightly 
believed  that  a  magistrate  could  not  avoid  all  this,  and,  there- 
fore, the  assumption  of  such  an  office  appeared  to  him  not 
compatible  with  the  Christian  calling.  For  since  he,  like 
many  Christians,  had  in  view  only  the  stand-point  of  the 
Gospel,  not  that  of  justice,  he  referred  what  is  laid  down  iu 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  law  for  the  disposition  to  the 
outward  act ;  he  knew  not  how  to  judge  correctly  respecting 
the  relation  of  the  outward  act  in  its  manifoldness  to  the  one 
animating  principle  of  love:  he  held  that  all  those  offices 

*  Cap.  xii. 

*  Cap.  xvii. 

'  "De  capite  alicujus  vel  pudore."  To  explain  the  obscure  term 
**pudore"  we  majr  r^fer  to  Apolo^et,  cap.  ir.  "In  pudorjs  nptapi  capitis 
poena  conversj^." 
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which  rendered  jt  necessary  to  inflict  pain  on  others  were 
contradictoiy  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  to  the  essence  of  Christian  love ;  and  hence  he 
believed  that  the  assumption  of  such  offices  was  forbidden  to 
Christians.  But  in  addition,  another  scruple  arose  in  Ter- 
tullian*s  mind,  owing  to  his  excessive  dread  of  all  outward 
contact  with  heathenism ;  that  many  of  the  insignia  of  the 
magistrates  in  the  Boman  state,  the  purple  mantle,  &g.,  were 
also  worn  by  the  heads  of  the  coUege  of  priests,  and  involved 
a  reference  to  heathenism.  "  No  man  can  be  accounted  clean 
in  unclean  things."  To  meet  the  proofe  brought  from  the  Old 
Testament,  the  appeal  to  the  example  of  a  Joseph  or  a  Daniel, 
Tertullian  urges  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  stand-point.  "  Know  that  old  things  are 
not  always  to  be  compared  with  new  ones, — ^barbarous  with 
civilized  Wtoms,  thin£  begun  with  things  completed,  things 
pertaining  to  slaves  with  things  pertainmg  to  free  men.  For 
these  men  were  in  their  estate  servants ;  but  thou,  who  art 
no  man's  servant,  inasmuch  as  thou  art  Christ's  alone,  who  has 
also  freed  thee  from  the  captivity  of  the  world,  oughtest  to 
act  by  the  Lord's  rule."  It  is  striking  to  observe  how  Ter- 
tullian, on  the  one  hand,  failed  in  mingling  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  stand-points  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  deeply  pene- 
trated by  what  was  peculiarly  Christian,  sharply  distinguished 
the  two  stand-points :  we  may  also  notice  the  opposition  of 
these  two  contending  elements  in  Montanism.  In  Tertullian's 
marking  the  progressive  development  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  the  germ  of  the  Montanist  idea  of  the 
various  sta^s  of  development  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But 
had  Tertullian  been  at  that  time  a  Montanist,  he  would  have 
been  induced  to  give  greater  prominence  to  ideas  that  were 
peculiar  to  Montanism.  We  find  here,  as  everywhere  in  Ter- 
tullian's writings  before  he  became  a  Montanist,  only  the 
germ  of  his  later  Montanist*  views.  He  thus  proceeds  to 
apply  the  example  of  Christ  to  the  life  of  believers,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly  glory.  "  That  Lord 
walked  in  humility  and  lowliness,  having  no  certain  home,  for 
he  said,  *  The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ;* 
unadorned  in  dress,  or  he  would  not  have  said,  'Behold,  they 
that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  kings'  houses ;'  finally,  in  visage 
and  aspect  without  beauty,  as  Isaiah  foretold.    If  he  exercised 
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no  power  over  his  own  people,  to  whom  he  rendered  a  lowly 
service ;  if,  finally,  he  avoided  being  made  a  king,  though  con- 
scious that  he  was  a  king ;  he  gave  to  his  people  the  fullest 
pattern  in  thus  censuring  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  dignity  and 
power.  Who  should  more  have  used  these  honours  thaoi  the 
Son  of  God  1  What  &sces,  and  how  many,  would  have  attended 
him  !  What  purple  would  have  glistened  on  his  shoulders ! 
What  gold  would  have  gleamed  from  his  head,  if  he  had  not 
decided  that  the  glory  of  the  world  was  foreign  to  him  and 
his  followers !  What,  therefore,  he  would  not  have,  he  rejected ; 
and  what  he  rejected,  he  condenmed;  and  what  he  condenmed, 
he  assigned  to  the  pomp  of  the  deviL"  Hence  he  draws  the 
conclusion,  that  "  by  the  baptismal  vow,  the  Christian  has 
renounced  all  earthly  glory."  The  passage  before  us  is  worthy 
of  notice  in  many  respects.  We  perceive  how  the  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  servant  was  made  so 
prominent,  that  it  is  represented  in  the  contrast  between  the 
outward  appearance  of  Christ,  and  his  inward  glory.  Christ 
was  not  esteemed  comely,  but  the  reverse,  for  which  he 
literally  interprets  the  passage  quoted  from  Isaiah.  Yet  this 
interpretation  was  rather  formed  out  of  the  idea,  than  out  of 
an  exegetical  misunderstanding.  But  this  is  not  a  mere 
peculiarity  of  Tertullian,  but  the  prevalent  conception  of  the 
first  Christian  age,  corresponding  to  the  stand-point  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  primarily  developing  itself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  heathenish  deification  of  nature,  and  the  pre- 
dominant aesthetic  element  in  heathenism — the  stand-point  of 
the  oppressed  Christian  church,  which  still  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  found  its  greatest  satis&ction  in  con- 
templating the  servant-form  of  Christ  Moreover,  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  history  of  •Christian  ethics  to  observe  how 
Tertullian  was  moved  by  the  idea  of  the  imitation  of  Christ 
in  his  servant-form  to  regard  earthly  power,  might,  and  glory 
as  excluded  by  this  imitation,  and  not  suitable  for  Christians. 
Accordingly,  it  was  thought  that  all  this  belonged  only  to 
heathenism,  and  must  present  itself  in  an  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Church.  Christians,  therefore,  would  have  to 
walk  on  earth  continually  in  poverty  and  lowliness,  opposed 
by  the  powers  of  the  world,  till  Christ,  by  his  personal  advent^ 
should  destroy  the  might  and  glory  of  the  world.  Here 
was  a  truth  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  forgotten  by  th^ 
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church  tehen  it  grasped  at  earthly  power  and  glory;  but  a 
truth  only  partially  apprehended  in  correspondence  to  the 
first  stand-point  of  Christianity,  developing  itself  in  opposition 
to  the  world.  The  church,  as  a  church,  was  bound  always  to 
follow  the  pattern  of  the  servant-form  of  Christ ;  but  it  was 
not  inconadstent  with  its  doing  so,  that  Christianity  shduld 
become  an  animating  principle  for  earthly  power  and  glory 
in  the  form  of  a  state.  Tertullain  did  not  here  distinguish 
(what  is  everywhere  apparent  in  the  conception  of  the  ethical 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  is  necessary  for  understanding 
the  SOTmon  on  the  Mount)  what  must  be  exemplified  in  the 
disposition  of  Christians  under  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  the 
manifold  ways  in  which  this  must  be  exhibited — the  imitation 
of  Christ  in  his  servant-form,  in  the  denial  of  earthly  power 
and  glory  as  it  respects  the  disposition,  and  yet  the  outward 
appropriation  of  that  power  and  glory,  proceeding  from  the 
same  disposition,  according  to  a  definite  vocation. 

With  the  question  respecting  civil  offices,  the  question 
respecting  the  propriety  of'  the  military  profession  for  Chris- 
tians is  naturally  connected.  What  Tertullian  and  a  party 
among  the  Christians  urged  against  it,  was  the  same  which 
moved  them  to  forbid  the  assumption  of  civil  offices  by  Chris- 
tians; and  the  remarks  we  have  made  on  that  point  are 
equally  applicable  to  this.  But  there  was  also  a  party  who 
niaintained  the  opposite,  and  appealed  to  the  examples  of 
Joshua,  the  wars  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  soldiers  who  came 
to  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  believing  centurion  of  the 
Gk)spels.  TertulHan,  on  the  other  hand,  said — "  There  is  no 
agreement  between  the  divine  and  the  human  sacrament,  the 
standard  of  Christ  and  the  standard  of  the  devil,  the  camp  of 
light  and  the  camp  of  darkness.  One  soul  cannot  be  bound 
to  two  masters,  to  God  and  to  CsDsar."  In  reference  to  the 
examples  quoted,  he  answered — "Afterwards  the  Lord  dis- 
armed every  sol(her  in  disarming  Peter.'*  This  last  sentence 
is  an  example,  how  a  passage  of  Scripture  may  be  falsely 
applied,  if  no  account  be  taken  of  the  connexion,  occasion, 
and  circumstances ;  for  that  passage  refers  not  to  every  use  of 
the  sword,  but  only  to  the  misuse  of  it,  by  a  wilfulness  which 
rebelled  against  the  Divine  arrangement. 

Besides,  in  certain  particular  employments,  Christians  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  life  might  easily,  in  various  ways, 
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come  into  contact  with  heathenism.  There  were  days  which 
had  a  religions  reference,  and  also  a  particular  significance 
in  social  and  civil  life :  the  first  days  of  the  month — ^the 
KcUendce,  on  which  debts  were  to  be  paid ; — ^the  MatrancUia^ 
or  feast  of  the  Boman  matrons,  on  the  first  of  March,  when 
wives  used  to  receive  presents  fi'om  their  husbands; — the 
KalendoB  Januarice,  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  was  in 
many  respects  important  as  the  commencing  point  of  civil  life. 
Now,  one  party  said, — ^We  must  not  in  such  outward  things 
affect  to  be  distinguished  from  the  heathens ;  we  may  do  as 
others  do  in  such  usages  as  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
rehgion,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  merely  civil ;  we 
must  give  no  occasion  that  the  name  of  God  be  blasphemed. 
1  Tim.  vi.  1.  They  might  very  justly  desire  that  Christians 
should  observe  whatever  was  in  itself  free  &om  criminality  in 
civil  and  social  institutions  and  usages,  in  order  that  no  ground 
of  complaint  might  exist  against  Christianity  as  if  it  were  a 
religion  that  interfered  with  civil  order;  but  tibe  real  question 
in  dispute  was,  whether  these  things  which  they  pleaded  for 
complying  with,  belonged  to  the  Adiaphora;  and  Tertullian 
was  justified  in  drawing  attention  to  the  necessary  limitation 
of  their  fevourite  maxim, — ^to  do  nothing  by  which  the  Chris- 
tian name  would  be  evil  spoken  of, — ^that  is,  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  well-grounded  and  groundless  causes  of  offence.^ 
"  The  blasphemy  which  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  is,  in  my 
opinion,  this  : — if  any  one  of  us  lead  a  heathen  to  blaspheme 
with  good  cause,  either  by  deceit,  or  injury,  or  contumely,  or 
by  any  other  cause  of  just  complaint  for  which  our  name  is 
deservedly  attacked,  so  that  the  Lord  also  is  deservedly 
wroth.*'  That  such  occasions  ought  to  be  avoided,  Tertullian 
and  his  opponents  are  agreed ;  tiie  only  point  to  be  settled 
between  them  is  respecting  things  in  themselves  indifferent. 
Of  these  he  takes  no  account  whatever  ;  he  expresses  himself 
as  if  here  there  could  be  no  medium, — nothing  but  the  direct 
opposites  of  things  commanded  and  things  prohibited;  all 
compliance  in  things  indifferent  appeared  to  him  nothing  less 
than  a  denial  of  the  fidth,  as  he  says,'/'  A  Christian  should  never 
let  it  be  possible  that  he  should  be  taken  for  a  heathen ;  let 
him  openly  confess  himself  a  Christian,  and  instead  of  the 
Kalends,  fix  another  time  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,** 

'  Cap.  xxY, 
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Tertullian  appeals  on  this  question  to  the  words  of  Paul, 
"  Do  I  seek  to  please  men  1  for  if  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  should 
not  be  the  servant  of  Christ."  Gal.  i.  10.  But  on  the  other 
side  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  passages  in  which  Paul  says 
of  himself  "  I  have  made  myself  servant  to  all,  that  I  might 
gain  the  more » .  .  » I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
I  might  by  aU  means  save  some."  1  Cor.  ix.  19,  22,  **  Even  as 
I  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  my  own  profit,  but 
the  profit  of  many,  that  they  may  be  saved."  1  Cor.  x.  33.  Per- 
sons might  deviate  from  the  right  standard  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  The  connexion  of  the  passages  thus  set  in  array 
against  one  another,  will  teach  us  what  is  right.  In  reference 
to  the  last  quoted  passages,  Tertullian  says,  "  Did  he,  forsooth, 
please  men  by  keeping  the  feast  of  Saturn  or  the  Kalends  of 
January  'i  or  by  patience  and  meekness,  by  gravity,  by  gentle- 
ness, by  sincerity]  Was  he  made  an  idolater  to  idolaters  ? 
a  heathen  to  heathens  ]  a  worldly  man  to  the  worldly  ?"  But 
certainly  Tertullian  might  have  been  met  by  the  example 
of  Paul,  who  to  the  Jews  became  a  Jew,  by  the  observance 
of  Jewish  customs,  and  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gentile,  when  he 
appealed  at  Athens  to  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  God. 

Among  the  subjects  of  controversy  was  the  custom  of  deco- 
rating and  illuminating  dwelling-houses  at  the  celebration  of 
victories  in  honour  of  the  emperors.  There  were  many  Chris- 
tians who  saw  nothing  heathenish  in  it.  They  not  only  felt 
no  scruples,  but  held  themselves  bound  to  imite  in  these  mani- 
festations of  joy  as  i&ithful  and  obedient  subjects  and  citizens. 
But  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  "  The  Lord  says,  *  Let 
your  works  shine  ;*  but  now-a-days  it  is  our  taverns  and  gates 
that  shine ;  thou  wilt  now  find  more  doors  of  heathens  than 
of  Christians  without  lamps  and  laurels."  His  opponents 
said,  it  was  an  honour  shown,  not  to  false  gods,  but  to  a  man. 
"We  should  "give  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Ceesar's."  Ter- 
tullian replies,  "It  is  well  that  he  added,  '  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.'  Wherefore  also  the  Lord  required  that 
the  tribute-money  should  be  shown  him,  and  asked,  concern- 
ing the  image,  whose  it  was.  And  when  he  had  heard  that  it 
was  Caesar's,  he  said,  '  Bender  to  C86sar  the  things  that  ai*e 
Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,'  that  is,  render 
to  Ccesar  the  image  of  Caesar,  which  is  on  the  money,  and  to 
<}od  the  image  of  God^  which  is  in  man ;  so  that  thou  givest 
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unto  Csesar  money, — unto  God  thine  own  self;  for  if  all 
things  are  Oeeear's,  what  will  be  God's?"  Though  Tertullian's 
remarks  show  his  deep  acquaintance  with  the  words  of  Christy 
yet  they  were  not  sufficient  to  defeat  his  opponents,  for  even 
they  did  not  deny  that  the  whole  inward  hfe  of  man  must 
be  regulated  by  a  reference  to  God ;  the  obligation,  even  in 
this  case,  to  give  to  Csaaax  the  thhigs  that  are  Oeasar's,  to 
show  him  due  honour,  was  certainly  deduced  from  the  obli- 
gation to  do  all  thii^  to  the  glory  of  God.  As  a  warning 
example,  Tertullian  mentions,  tibat  when  the  servants  of  a 
Christian,  during  his  absence,  on  a  proclamation  imexpectedly 
issued  for  a  general  rejoicing,  had  adorned  his  house  with  gar- 
lands, he  was  severely  punished  by  a  night  vision;  an  event 
which  might  be  easily  explained  on  psychological  principles. 
This  warning,  which  was  communicated  to  one  by  a  super- 
natural vision,  was  designed  for  alL  "  As  respects  the  honour 
due  to  kings  and  emperors,"  says  Tertullian,  "  we  have  the 
rule  sufficiently  laid  down,  that  we  ought  to  be,  according  to 
the  precepts  of  the  apostle,  subject  to  magistrates  and  princes 
and  powers  with  all  obedience ;  but  this  within  the  boimds  of 
religious  duty,  and  so  long  eis  we  are  separated  from  idolatry.** 
But  this  is  the  very  question,  Whether  in  those  usages  there 
was  anything  impious?  —  which  his  opponents  could,  not 
without  reason,  deny.  Tertullian  expresses  himself  admi- 
rably, as  he  generally  does  when  he  refers  to  the  depths  of 
Christian  experience,  in^  the  following  passage, — "  Let  those, 
therefore,  who  have  no  light,  light  their  lamps  daily :  let 
those  over  whom  fires  are  hanging,  fix  to  their  door-posts 
laurels  hereafter  to  be  burnt.  To  them  such  things  are  fitting 
as  proo&  of  darkness  and  omens  of  punishment.  Thou  art  a 
light  of  the  world  and  a  tree  that  ever  flourisheth.  If  thou 
hast  renounced  the  temples,  make  not  thy  own  gate  a  temple. 
I  have  said  too  little ;  if  thou  hast  renounced  brothels,  give 
not  to  thine  own  house  the  appearance  of  a  new  brotheL** 

Nevertheless,  Tertullian  knew  how  to  separate,  in  many 
merely  civil  solemnities,  the  original  significance  (which  might 
be  quite  compatible  with  Christianity)  from  the  superadded 
heathenism.  The  solemnities  observed  when  a  youth  was 
received  into  the  class  of  Men,  when  the  toga  prastexta  was 
exchanged  for  the  toga  pura,  or  at  a  betrothment,  a  wedding, 
or  the  giving  of  a  name, — these  a  Christian  might  attend 
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without  scruple.  In  the  case  of  these  being  accompanied  by 
heathen  usages,  even  sacrifices,  it  would  be  enough  if  the 
Christian  were  merely  invited  to  the  domestic  or  civil  festival, 
and  only  took  part  in  those  while  merely  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  rest. 

Tertullian  also  reqtdred  of  Christians  in  their  daily  conver- 
sation a  strict  abstinence  from  everything  which  might  appear 
to  involve  a  recognition  of  false  gods.  Many  Christians  from 
mere  habit,  without  thinking,  and  even  perhaps  without 
rightly  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  words,  made  use 
of  the  heathenish  phrases  of  protestation,  Me  Hercule,  Me 
Dius  fdiui,  A  heathen  disputing  with  a  Christian,  said  to 
him,  "  The  wrath  of  Jupiter  be  upon  thee ;"  the  latter  in  the 
heat  of  temper  rejoined,  "  And  upon  thee  also  1 "  *^  The 
believer  ought  in  such  a  case,"  says  Tertullian,  "  to  laugh, 
not  to  become  furious ;  yea,  according  to  the  commandment, 
thou  oughtest  not  to  curse  again,  even  by  God,  but  plainly  to 
bless  in  God's  name,  that  thou  mayest  overthrow  idols  and 
proclwm  God,  and  do  what  Christianity  requires."  This  is 
characteristic  of  Tertullian's  painful  conscientiousness.  When 
a  Christian  gave  alms  to  a  heathen  beggar  who  wished  him  in 
return  the  blessings  of  his  gods,  Terti^Ban  sees  in  this  a  tacit 
denial  of  the  &ith,  in  case  the  Christian  let  it  pass  and  did 
not  declare  that  he  had  not  relieved  him  on  account  of  the 
felse  gods,  but  of  the  true  Gk)d  by  whom  only  he  wished  to  be 
blessed.  He  supposes  his  opponent  to  say,  "  But  God  sees  that 
I  do  it  for  his  sake."  "  But  he  equally  sees,"  replies  Tertullian, 
"  that  I  was  unwilling  to  show  that  I  did  it  for  his  sake,  and  that 
I  have  in  some  measure  rendered  what  he  has  commanded  an 
ofiPering  to  an  idol.  Many  say,  no  one  is  boimd  to  avow  him- 
self. Nor,  as  I  think,  to  disown  himself;  for  disown  himself  he 
does  who  dissembles  when  treated  as  a  heathen  in  any  matter. 
And  indeed,  all  disowning  is  idolatry,  even  as  all  idolatry  is 
disowning,  either  in  deeds  or  words."  Here  the  two  extremes 
stand  opposed  to  one  another.  If  Tertullian's  conscience 
in  such  matters  was  too  narrow,  there  were  others  whose  con- 
science was  too  wide, — ^who  satisfied  themselves  too  easily  by 
mere  appearances.  And,  indeed,  we  detect  here  a  twofold 
sophistical  self-deception,  by  which  men  quieted  themselves 
as  to  their  sins,  and  a  twofold  injustice,  which  for  vain  reasons 
they  disregarded.     It  is  remarkable,  how  £ar  sophistical  rea- 
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Boning,  in  the  suppression  of  conscience,  could  go  in  connexion 
with  the  alienation  of  the  religious  and  moral  element,  how 
no  hesitation  could  be  felt  to  increase  criminality,  to  atone  for 
one  act  of  injustice  by  committing  another.*  Cases  occurred 
of  this  kind — ^that  a  Christian  who  found  himself  in  want  of 
money,  wished  to  borrow  money  of  a  heathen  and  gave  him  a 
pledge  for  it.  He  drew  up  a  note  in  the  form  desired  by  the 
heathen,  in  which  he  bound  himself  by  a  heathen  oath  to 
repay  the  money  knt  in  a  given  time.  But  he  considered 
himself  as  not  boimd  by  his  word,  because  he  regarded  an 
oath  taken  in  the  name  of  the  gods  as  a  nullity,  and  thought 
himself  guilty  of  no  idolatry,  because  he  had  only  written 
down  words  dictated  to  him  by  another,  and  because  in  doing 
60,  he  had  shown  that  he  regarded  an  oath  taken  in  the  name 
of  the  gods  as  absolutely  null  and  void.'  It  might  be,  that 
the  Christian  at  first,  when  necessity  led  him  to  seek  for  a 
loan,  intended  to  repay  it  at  the  right  time ;  and  that  he, 
at  first,  justified  himself  in  that  sophistical  manner  only  in 
reference  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  gods,  but  afterwards, 
when  he  could  not  repay  the  money,  added  a  second  self- 
deception  to  the  first,  when  he  asserted  the  nullity  of  an  oath 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  and  then  made  use  of  this 
assertion,  in  order  to  clear  his  conscience  from  the  charge  of 
taking  a  part  in  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Tertulhan  lays 
open  the  sophistry  of  this  twofold  self-deception.  He  says, 
that  when  one  person  writes  what  another  dictates  to  him,  as 
if  it  proceeded  from  himself,  he  thereby  makes  it  his  own, 
equally  whether  he  expresses  his  sentiments  by  word  of  mouth 
or  in  writing.  Yet  he  lays  peculiar  stress  only  on  one  point, 
which  is  indeed  in  close  connexion  with  the  subject  of  writing 
— namely,  that  such  conduct  is  a  practical  denial  of  the  faith. 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  gods  appeared  to  him  as  a  heavier 
sin  than  the  dishonesty.  The  lighter  sin,  he  says,  cannot 
exclude  the  greater.     We  here  perceive  the  injurious  conse- 

*  To  this  the  words  of  Tertullian  refer ;  "  Sed  est  quaedam  ejusmodi 
Bpecies  in  facto  et  in  verbo  bis  acuta  et  infesta  utrinque,  licet  tibi 
biandiatur,  quasi  vacet  in  ntroque,dum  factum  nonvidetur,  quia  dictum 
non  tenetur." 

'  When  the  other  person  demanded  the  money,  he  ai^gn^ed  that  the 
Dot«  was  not  drawn  up  in  the  ordinary  legal  form,  and  hence  not  legally 
binding.  **  Scire  volunt  scilicet  tempus  pcrsecutionis  (the  time  of  judicial 
proceedings)  et  locum  tribnnalis  et  personam  pisesidis."    Cap.  zzyjii. 
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quence  of  that  distinction  between  sins  against  God  and  sins 
against  our  neighbour,  which  misled  Tertnllian,  although  in 
another  place,  as  we  have  seen,  he  expresses  himself  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  do  away  with  the  erroneous  principle  it 
involves.  It  was  his  desire,  that  when  a  Christian  was  under 
the  necessity  of  seeking  for  a  loan,  he  should  in  no  case  be. 
induced  to  furnish  a  bond  in  this  form ;  but  that  rather  the 
love  of  his  Christian  brethren  should  relieve  him  from  his 
difficulties ;  or,  whatever  might  happen,  he  should  break  oft 
that  negotiation  which  could  only  afford  him  reUef  by  a 
denial  of  the  faith.  '*  Let  us  pray  to  the  Lord,"  he  says,^ 
"  that  the  necessity  of  such  a  contract  may  never  press  upon 
us;  and  should  it  chance  to  do  so,  may  he  grant  to  our 
brethren  the  means  of  assisting  us,  or  to  ourselves  firmness 
to  rid  ourselves  of  all  such  necessity,  lest  these  writings 
which  deny  our  religion,  standing  in  the  place  of  our  words, 
be  brought  forward  against  us  in  the  day  of  judgment^  sealed 
with  the  seals,  not  of  advocates,  but  of  angels.'* 

The  persecutions  which  befell  the  Christians  in  North 
Africa  from  well-known  causes,  induced  Tertullian  about  this 
time  to  compose  his  Apology  for  Christianity  and  Christians; 
it  was  distinguished  by  spirit  and  force,  and  addressed  to  the 
African  governors.  He  himself  names  Septimius  Severus  as 
the  then  reigmng  emperor.  He  had  first  of  aU  written  an 
Apology  addressed  to  the  Gentiles  generally,  and  not  particu- 
larly to  their  rulers,  without  a  distinct  official  object;  this 
formed  his  two  books  Ad  JN'ationes,  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  but  in  a  mutilated  state.  These  he  re-wrote,  gave  the 
whole  more  force  and  compactness,  and  a  special  purpose,  by 
commending  the  Christians  who  wei'e  the  victims  of  the 
popular  hatred  to  the  protection  of  the  magistrates.  The 
Christians  at  that  time  were  frequently  attacked  by  the 
soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from  them,  fre- 
quently seized  by  infiuiated  mobs,  and  dragged  before  the 
tribunals,  or  denounced  by  their  domestics  and  slaves. 
"  Daily,"  says  Tertullian,  "  we  are  beset,  daily  betrayed ;  we 
are  surprised  most  of  all  in  our  assemblies  and  gatherings." 
The  tribunals  were  conducted  according  to  the  laws  that  were 
in  force  since  the  time  of  Trajan.  When  the  accused  denied 
the  faith  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  they  obtained  a  pardon. 

*  Cap.  xxiii    , 

vol..  n.  B 
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In  the  opposite  case  they  were  condemned  according  to  the 
laws.  Capital  punishment  was  indeed  intended  by  the  laws 
of  Trajan,  but  it  was  not  always  inflicted,  as  it  was  not  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  the  edict  In  carrying  out  the  law  there 
was  ample  scope  allowed  for  the  gentleness  and  humanity,  as 
well  as  for  the  cruelty  and  fanaticism,  of  individual  magis- 
trates. Not  a  few  told  the  Christians,  that  provided  they 
complied  externally  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  they  might  adhere  to  their  religion  as 
heretofore ;  they  might  believe  and  think  as  they  pleased,  for 
that  was  no  concern  ci  the  State.  Others  adjudged  the 
Christians  to  milder  punishments,  to  imprisonment,  deporta- 
tion, or  labour  in  the  mines :  they  wished  to  try  whether 
they  might  not  by  these  punishments  be  reclaimed  to  obey 
ihe  laws.  Others,  from  a  misdirected  humanity,  that  they 
mi^t  not  be  compelled  to  inflict  capital  pumshment  on 
persons  otherwise  innocent,  or  from  a  cold  despotic  severity, 
because  they  wished  thoroughly  to  vanquish  the  ^^  injleanbilis 
obsHncUio ''  of  the  Christians,  used  newly  invented  modes  of 
torture,  in  order  to  force  them  to  abjure  the  &ith. 

The  AMcan  magistrates  would  listen  to  no  public  defence 
of  Christianity;  and  th^:^  was  no  cause  existing  which  could 
induce  them ;  for  since  ti^e  statements  made  by  Pliny,  those 
magistrates  who  w^:^  not  inoculated  with  the  popular  &na- 
ticism  were  folly  aware  that  the  Christians  were  free  from 
every  other  crime  excepting  that  of  professing  a  religio  Ulicita, 
But  in  reference  to  this  crime,  no  fresh  examinations  were 
necessal^.  Hence  Tertullian  says  to  them  in  his  introduction, 
"Let  the  truth  be  p^mitted  to  come  to  your  ears  in  the  way 
of  private  writinga  She  asks  no  fevour  for  her  cause,  because 
she  wonders  not  at  her  lot ;  she  knows  that  she  lives  as  a 
pilgrim  upon  earth, — that  among  strangers  she  easily  finds 
enemies;  but  she  has  her  birth,  her  home,  her  hope,  her 
finvour,  and  her  glory  in  heaven.  One  thing  meanwhile  she 
longs  for — ^not  to  be  condemned  unknown."  Tertullian  only 
desired  that  persons  would  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
examine  what  Christianity  really  was.  "  It  is  an  evidence  of 
ignorance,"  says  Tertullian,  "which,  while  it  is  made  the 
excuse,  is  the  condemnation  of  injustice,  when  all  who  formerly 
hated  Christianity  because  they  were  ignorant  what  it  was 
they  hated,  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  ignorant,  cease  to 
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hate.  From  being'sucb,  they  become  Christians/as  experience 
shows ;  and  they  begin  to  hate  what  they  were  before,  and  to 
profess  what  they  hated,  and  are  as  numerous  as  we  are  pub- 
licly declared  to  be.  Men  cry  out  that  the  State  is  besieged; 
the  Christians  are  in  the  fields,  in  the  forts,  in  the  islands. 
They  mourn  as  for  a  loss  that  every  sex,  age,  condition,  and 
even  rank  is  going  over  to  this  sect.  And  yet,  they  do  not, 
by  this  v^ry  means  they  do  not,  advance  their  minds  to  the 
estimation  of  some  latent  good."  But  it  might  be  said,  as 
the  heathens  were  often  heard  to  say,  ''  that  it  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  evil  to  spread  itself  further  by  infection."  Tertullian 
replies,  '^  Nevertheless,  that  which  is  r^dly  evil,  not  even  those 
whom  it  carries  away  dare  to  defend  it  as  good.  Nature  hag 
poured  ov^  every  evil,  either  fear  or  shame.  But  what  like 
this  is  found  among  Christians?  None  is  ashamed,  none 
repents,  unless  that  he  was  not  such  long  ago.  If  he  be 
pointed  out  as  a  Christian,  he  glories ;  if  accused,  he  makes 
no  defence ;  when  questioned,  he  confesses  of  his  own  accord ; 
when  c<mdemned,  he  gives  thanks."  Persons  who  were  involved 
in  prejudices,  and  judged  superficially,  easily  satisfied  them- 
selves with  saying  that  this  was  the  efieot  of  an  insane  fana- 
ticism, or  a  blind  self-will.  But  Tertullian  had  a  right  to 
reply  that  they  were  not  justified  in  attributing,  without 
examination,  such  great  effects  among  so  many  men  of  various 
sorts  to  such  causes,  merely  because  the  matter  was  unknown 
to  them. 

He  depicts  the  blind  confusion  shown  in  the  judgments  of 
the  heathen  on  the  Christians,  along  with  which  they  were 
often  forced  to  bear  witness  to  the  character  and  effects  of 
Christianity.  "The  generality  indulge  a  hatred  of  this  name 
with  closed  eyes,  so  that  in  bearing  favourable  testimony  to 
any  one  they  mingle  with  it  reproach  of  the  name.  *A 
good  man  is  Cains  Sejus,  but  he  is  a  Christian  !*  Another 
says,  '  I  marvel  that  that  wise  man  Lucius  has  suddenly 
become  a  Christian.'  No  one  reflects  whether  Caius  be  not 
good  and  Lucius  wise,  because  they  are  Christians,  or  Christians 
because  they  are  wise  and  good."  TertuUian  here  distin- 
guishes the  various  stages  of  moral  development  even  among 
heathens,  and  the  various  stand-points  of  conversion.  He  is 
far  from  attributing  the  same  degree  of  moral  corruption  to 
all  the  heathen ;  he  acknowledges  that  for  some,  the  moral 
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element  already  developed  in  them  was  the  medium  of  their 
transition  to  Cliristianity ;  that  inasmuch  as  they  were  wise 
and  good,  they  became  Christians;  as  to  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, everything  in  their  moral  development  originated  in 
the  transforming  power  of  Christianity.  "  They  praise,"  ho 
goes  on  to  say,  "  what  they  know ;  they  revile  what  they 
know  not ;  and  what  they  know,  they  spoil  through  what 
they  know  not.  Whereas  it  were  more  just  to  prejudge  things 
unseen  by  things  seen,  than  to  precondemn  the  seen  through 
the  imseen.  Others  distinguish  those  whom  they  knew  as 
vagi-ant,  worthless,  and  wicked  before  they  passed  over  to 
Christianity,  by  the  very  thing  which  redounds  to  their 
praise.  In  the  blindness  of  their  liatred  they  fell  upon  com- 
mending them.  What  a  woman !  how  voluptuous !  how 
gay !  What  a  youth !  what  a  rake !  what  a  gallant !  They 
have  become  Christians.  Thus  is  the  name  used  to  denote 
the  cause  of  their  reformation.  Some  even  barter  their  own 
interest  for  this  hatred,  being  content  to  suffer  injury  so  that 
they  have  not  at  their  homes  what  they  hate.  The  husband 
no  longer  jealous  turns  out  of  doors  his  wife  now  chaste. 
The  father  hitherto  patient  has  disowned  his  now  obedient 
son.  The  master  once  lenient  has  banished  from  his  sight 
his  now  faithM  slave.  Whoever  is  reformed  by  this  name, 
offends."* 

Yet  many  among  the  heathen  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
do  justice  to  the  moral  lessons  of  Christianity  with  which 
they  had  become  acquainted  through  their  intercourse  with 
Christians  themselves.  But  it  happened  then,  as  has  since 
been  repeated  among  those  who  call  themselves  Christians, 
that  their  knowledge  of  this  morality  was  very  imperfect ; 
they  knew  it  not  in  that  peculiar  significance  and  power, 
which  it  had  in  connexion  with  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  They 
found  in  it  only  separate  moral  precepts,  in  which  they  saw 
nothing  more  than  human — ^no  mark  of  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation. And  certainly  there  was  reason  in  this,  according  to 
their  superficial  and  isolated  view  of  moiulity.  They  might 
easily  believe  that  they  could  find  something  similar  in  their 

*  Cap.  iii.  In  lh«  first  book  Ad  Nationes,  cap.  iv.,  TertullUin  says, 
••  They  wondered  at  men  suddenly  made  better,  and  yet  knew  better 
how  to  wonder  than  to  understand."  "  Emcndatos  repcntc  mirantur,  et 
tamea  mirjiri  ^uam  assequi  norunt" 
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o^frn  philosophers  by  means  of  that  inner  law  of  the  moral 
nature  of  man.  "  Unbelief,"  says  Tertullian,*  "  confounded 
by  the  goodness  of  this  sect,  (which  has  now  become  well 
known  by  the  experience  and  commerce  of  life,)  regards  it 
not  as  a  thing  of  divine  origin,  but  rather  as  a  kind  of  philo- 
sophy. The  philosophers,  it  says,  advise  and  profess  the  same 
things,  innocence,  justice,  patience,  sobriety,  chastity."  Ter- 
tullian  first  of  all  shows  that  Christianity  in  its  relation  to 
the  world  diflfers  from  all  philosophies,  and  calls  forth  a  totally 
different  conflict  with  it.  "  Why  then,"  he  says,  "  when  we 
are  likened  to  them  in  discipline,  are  we  not  made  equal  to 
them  in  the  freedom  and  impunity  of  their  discipline?  or  why 
are  they  not  also,  as  being  oin*  equals,  forced  to  the  same  offices 
as  those,  for  not  fulfilling  which  we  are  put  in  peril  ?  Who 
compels  a  philosopher  to  sacrifice,  or  to  take  an  oath,  or  to 
expose  useless  lights  at  noon-day?  Nay,  they  even  openly 
demolish  yotu:  gods,  and  write  books  against  your  supersti^ 
tions,  with  your  approbation."* 

But  this  was  the  great  difference,  which  Tertullian  well 
understood,  that  the  philosophers  sought  to  propagate  their 
convictions  only  among  the  speculative, — ^that  they  allowed  the 
popular  and  state  religion,  the  theologia  civilis,  to  remain 
undisturbed;  while  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  spread  first 
of  all  among  the  people,  and  aimed  at  making  the  true  know- 
ledge of  God  the  common  property  of  all  men.  "Every 
Christian  artisan,"  says  Tertullian,  "  has  found  God  and  shows 
him  to  thee,  and  shows  thee  also  practically  what  thou  seekest 
in  €rod ;  although  Plato  says  that  the  Creator  of  the  world 
cannot  easily  be  found,  and  that  when  he  is  found,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  him  known  to  all" » 

In  order  that  Tertullian  might  answer  that  assertion  made 
by  many  of  the  heathen,  in  an  effective  and  convincing 
manner,  two  things  were  requisite ;  that  he  should  prove  the 
connexion  clearly  apprehended  and  developed,  between  the 
ethical  and  dogmatic  in  Christianity, — that  the  ethical  element 

>  Cap.  xlvi. 

*  As  for  instance,  Seneca  De  SuperstUione. 

'  Plato  in  TimseuB  (ed.  Bip.  torn.  ix.  p.  803).  T^v  fi\v  oZv  iroiirr^v  koX 
warifa  roSSc  rod  irarrds  tvptiy  t€  ^pyov,  kxI  €ip6vTa  tls  tr&mas  aSivarov 
Xeytiv.  These  words  are  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Apologists  of  that 
age,  and  mnst  have  appeared  remarkable  to  them,  since  they  saw  that 
effected  by  the  Gospel  which  Plato  held  to  be  impossible. 
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in  Christianity,  as  it  represents  itself  in  the  life,  can  only  be 
properly  understood  in  connexion  with  the  root  of  the  fisdth 
of  tiie  Gospel, — and  show  how  this  leads  to  the  supematurally 
divine  in  Christianity ;  next,  he  would  have  to  consider  the 
better  systems  of  Grecian  philosophy  in  their  relation  to 
Christianity,  distinguish  between  what  had  an  affinity  and 
what  was  opposite  to  it,  and  then  demonstrate  how  by  the  con- 
nexion with  the  religious  principle  what  was  apparently  similar 
was  yet  something  different.  As  to  the  first  pcnnt,  in  the  life 
of  Tertullian  the  religious  and  ethical  were  very  closely  con- 
nected; but  he  was  deficient  in  that  philosophical  reflection 
which  would  render  this  connexion  intelligible  to  all  persons. 
This  reflection  probably  was  not  developed  till  a  later  period* 
As  to  the  second  point,  Tertullian  was  too  mudi  imbued  with 
a  polemical  tendency  against  philosc^hy,  and  especially  the 
Grecian,  to  be  capable  of  such  an  investigation.  It  was 
otherwise  with  the  Alexandrians,  but  who  had  partially  erred 
in  another  direction,  in  not  sufficiently  discerning  what  was 
opposed  to  Christianity  in  the  heathen  philosophies,  as  well  as 
what  was  allied  to  it.  By  the  entire  constitution  of  his  mind 
Tertullian  was  disposed  to  recognise  in  what  was  original  and 
intuitive  in  human  nature  its  derivation  from  God,  and  to 
deduce  from  the  instrumental  activity  of  man  in  science,  art, 
and  culture,  the  falsification  of  what  was  genuine  and  originaL 
Thus  he  regards  philosophy  as  the  falsifier  of  the  original 
truth,  whether  that  truth  proceeded  from  an  immediate  con- 
sciousness of  God,  or  from  the  traditionary  contents  of  an 
older  revelation.  With  all  the  one-sidedness  and  imfiiimees 
of  TertuUian's  judgment  on  philosophy,  of  which  frequently 
the  crudest  part  only  has  been  brought  forward,  as  if  that 
were  enough  to  characterise  a  man  of  his  depth,  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  a  truth  lying  at  the  basis ; — that  religion  is 
certainly  the  most  original  fkct  in  humanity;  that  it  every- 
where proceeds  ftxrtn  a  revelation  of  God  to  man,  whether  we 
take  this  idea  in  a  wider  or  narrower  sense ;  that  it  has  its 
original  seat  in  the  disposition,  where  man  is  most  receptive, 
where  the  spirit  will  appear  only  in  its  self-ective  autonomy, 
and  form  everything  from  itself; — and  from  it  the  obscuration 
or  denial  of  the  original  truth  must  be  deduced.  Tertullian 
was  deeply  penetrated  by  this  consciousness,  though  ihe  form 
in  which  he  expresses  it  oft^i  appeals  harsh.  "  Pbilosophersy'' 
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he  says,*  "  affect  the  truth,  and  in  affecting  corrupt  it,  as  meh 
who  catch  at  praise.  Christians  seek  the  truth  impelled  by 
an  inward  necessity,  and  retain  it  in  its  integrity  as  men 
anxious  for  their  salvation."  If  we  do  not  confine  ourselves 
to  the  letter,  but  distinguish  what  is  the  groundwork  of  Ter- 
tullian's  one-sided  conceptions,  we  cannot  foil  to  perceive  a 
truth  in  his  statements,  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  religion 
and  Christianity  to  philosophy.  TertuUian  must,  indeed, 
have  passed  an  unfair  judgment  on  the  stand-point  of  the 
philosophers,  but  if  we  set  out  from  the  second  member  of' 
the  contrast,  we  can  from  that  form  an  opinion  respecting  the 
first.  It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  commence  the  finding  of 
truth  from  the  stand-point  of  religion,  in  Christiahity  from 
a  subjective  element,  from  a  sense  of  want  in  the  soul  of  a 
personal  connexion  with  God  as  the  fountain  of  salvation; 
while  among  the  philosophers  the  objective  interest  of  know- 
ing, the  gratification  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  formed  the 
ruling  principle.  But  divine  wisdom  imparts  itself  only  to 
the  disposition  that  is  impelled  by  a  sense  of  want  to  seek 
after  salvation. 

After  contrasting  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  in  actual  Ufe 
with  the  opposition  between  theory  and  practice  in  many 
philosophers,  he  says* — "  What  have  the  philosopher  and  the 
Christian  in  common  with  oUe  another]  the  disciple  of  Greece 
aiid  of  heaven  1  the  man  of  wordfi  and  the  man  of  works?  the 
builder  and  the  destroyer  of  the  godsl"  But  it  might  be 
objected — "Even  among  Christians,  as  among  philosophers, 
persons  are  to  be  found  whose  lives  are  inconsistent  with  theit 
principles."  Tertullian  replies — "  Then  they  cease  to  be  ao- 
counted  Christians  atiiong  us;  but  these  philosophers,  not- 
withstanding such  practices,  retain  among  you"  the  name  and 
reputation  of  wisdom."  He  expresses  himself  still  more 
strongly  in  the  first  book  of  his  -4  c?  iV^a<tone»  respecting  those 
imworthy  Christians  whose  lives  formed  an  objection  to  reli- 
gion itself: — "Such  persons  have  no  part  in  our  public  assem- 
blies, nor  in  the  Supper ;  by  their  delinquencies  they  again 
become  youra.;  nor  do  we  at  any  time  mix  ourselves  with 

*  Cap.  xlvi.  "Philosophi  adfectant  veritatem  et  adfectando  comimpunti" 

*  "  Quid  simile  philosophus  et  Christianusi  Grecise  discipulus  et  ccbIU 
famse  negotiator  et  salutis  1  rerborum  et  &ctomm  operator  ?  Heruiih 
(moat  probably  the  tnie  reading  is  deorum)  sedificator  et  destnietor  V* 
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those  whom  your  power  and  cruelty  have  compelled  to  deny 
the  feith.  And  yet  we  should  more  willingly  tolerate  those 
who  against  their  will  have  deserted  our  religion,  than  those 
who  have  done  so  of  their  own  accord."  We  find  here  a 
sounder  judgment  in  moral  distinctions  than  is  shown  in  the 
common  distinction  between  sins  against  God  and  sins  against 
men,  according  to  which  the  former  are  reckoned  pecccUa 
Tnortalia,  Nor  is  it  affirmed  that  those  who,  on  account  of 
such  sins,  had  been  excluded  from  church-communion,  could 
never  again  be  received  into  it;  and  so  far  we  discover 
nothing  Montanistic. 

As  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  a  mind  held  in  the 
fetters  of  nature,  or,  to  use  Paul's  language,  "in  bondage 
under  the  elements  of  the  world,"  (Gal.  iv.  3,)  the  state  com- 
prises in  itself  all  the  goods  of  humanity,  and  in  this  form  the 
highest  good  must  find  its  realization, — hence  religion  was  an 
aflfair  of  the  state.  Of  liberty  of  conscience  and  religion,  and 
in  general  of  the  rights  of  men  as  such,  no  account  could  be 
taken.  Such  ideas  were  first  of  all  introduced,  and  their 
supremacy  effected,  by  Christ,  who  redeemed  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  and  released  it  from  its  ancient  fetters.  Tertullian 
was  among  the  first  by  whom  this  truth  was  powerfully  ex- 
pressed. After  showing  how  the  human  mind  felt  compelled 
to  ascend  from  the  worship  of  the  gods  to  one  Supreme  Being, 
he  claims  subjective  freedom  for  the  various  stand-points  of 
religious  conviction,  and  says,  "  Let  one  worship  God,  another 
Jupiter ;  let  one  raise  his  suppliant  hands  to  heaven,  another 
to  the  altar  of  Fides;  let  one  in  his  prayer  (if  ye  think  this  of 
us)  tell  the  clouds,  another  the  panelled  ceilings;  let  one 
devote  his  own  life,  another  that  of  a  goat,  to  his  god.  See 
to  it,  whether  this  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  irreligion,  to 
wish  to  take  away  the /reedom  of  religion,  and  to  forbid  a 
choice  of  gods,  so  that  1  may  not  worship  whom  I  will,  but  be 
compelled  to  worship  whom  I  do  not  wilL  No  one,  not  even 
a  human  being,  will  desire  to  be  worshipped  by  any  one 
against  his  wilL" 

According  to  the  views  prevalent  among  Christians  in  his 
time,  Tertullian  saw  In  the  false  gods  so  many  evil  spirits. 
Heathenism  appeared  as  the  kingdom  of  evil  It  opposed  the 
Christian  consciousness  too  strongly  as  a  real  power  in  every- 
day life,  to  allow  of  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  these  gods 
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were  only  beings  of  the  imagination.  Those  real  powers 
which  opposed  fiie  kingdom  of  Grod,  appeared  as  evil  spirits. 
Now  it  happened  that,  by  the  influence  of  the  Christians, 
cures  were  performed  on  men  who  were  in  states  of  disease 
that  were  attributed  to  possession  by  evil  spirits.  When  such 
circumstances  were  preceded  by  internal  mental  conflicts, 
Ciiristianity  here  produced  a  crisis.  They  were  indebted  to  it 
for  freedom  from  the  power  of  the  daemons  who  had  taken 
possession  of  their  souls.  Victory  over  the  daemons  was 
regarded  as  a  victory  over  the  gods  of  the  heathen  who  had 
been  identified  with  them.  It  happened  also,  in  virtue  of 
peculiar  psychological  influences,  that  the  dsemoniacs  them- 
selves, who  felt  themselves  one  with  the  dsemoniacal  element 
within  them,  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  gods, — that  those  who ' 
had  regarded  themselves  before  as  deoXrjTrToi,  being  moved  by 
the  power  of  Christianity,  or  struck  by  the  powerful  influences 
of  a  Christian,  believed  that  they  were  possessed,  from  a  con- 
fusion of  heathen  and  Christian  notions.  The  god  in  them 
declared  his  identity  with  the  evil  spirit,  and  acknowledged 
the  superior  power  of  Christ.  To  such  facts  TertuUian  ap- 
pealed, as  attesting  that  the  gods  were  evil  spirits,  and  demon- 
strating the  power  of  Christ  equally  over  evil  spirits  and  the 
gods.*  "  When  commanded  by  any  Christian  to  speak,  that 
spirit  shall  as  truly  confess  itself  a  dsemon,  as  elsewhere  wisely 

a  god. I^  on  the  one  hand,  they  be  truly  gods,  why 

feign  themselves  daemons  1 Therefore  is  your  divinity 

subject  to  the  Christians,  nor  can  that  be  accounted  deity 
which  is  subject  to  man."  He  could  appeal  to  the  fact,  that 
by  such  phenomena  many  had  been  led  to  Christianity,  since 
they  believed  that  they  obtained  in  them  a  proof  of  the  power 
of  Christ  over  the  kingdom  of  daemons  as  identified  with  the 
kingdom  of  the  gods.  Tertullian  says,  "  These  testimonies 
of  your  own  gods  are  wont  to  make  men  Christians,  since  by 
believing  them  to  the  utmost,  we  believe  in  Christ  our  Lord." 
Thus  Tertullian,  in  rebutting  the  reproach  that  the  Christians 
were  the  enemies  of  mankind,  dwells  on  the  great  obligations 
of  heathens  to  Christians  as  their  liberators  from  the  power  of 
evil  spirits,  with  whom  so  many  evils,  both  for  body  and  soul, 
had  originated.  "And  who  would  snatch  you  from  those 
hidden  foes  who  are  everywhere  making  havoc  of  your  souls 

*  Cap.  xxiii. 
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and  your  health, — ^from  the  incursions  of  the  dfismons,  I  mean, 
which  we  drive  away  from  you  without  pay  or  reward  ?'** 

Moreover,  the  pure  political  offences, — ^the  crimen  majestcUis 
so  dangerous  in  those  times,  when  Christians  fiailed  in  due 
reverence  towards  the  emperors  (they  were  said  to  be  irre- 
ligiosi  in  Ccemres,  hostes  imperatorum  Romanorvm)  because 
they  would  not  sacrifice  with  the  other  citizens  for  tiie  health 
of  the  emperor,  and  especially  because  they  would  not  pay  the 
usual  marks  of  honom:  at  the  festivals  in  honour  of  their 
victories,  which  appeared  to  them  to  contain  something  idola- 
trous, or  at  least,  unbecoming.  To  vindicate  the  Christians 
against  this  charge,  Tertullian  says:^ — "Therefore  we  sin 
against  the  majesty  of  the  emperors,  because  we  do  not  sub- 
ject them  to  their  own  creatures;  because  we  make  not  a 
mockery  of  our  services  for  their  health's  sake,  not  tliinking 
it  to  be  in  hands  soldered  with  lead.  But  ye  are  full  of 
reverence  (religiosi)  towards  the  emperor,  who  seek  it  where 
it  is  not  to  be  found,  who  ask  (Jf  those  who  cannot  give  it, 

passing  Hint  by,  in  whose  power  it  is. For  we  pray  for 

the  health  of  the  emperors  to  the  eternal  God,  the  true  God, 
the  living  God,  whom  even  the  emperors  themselves  would 
rather  have  propitious  to  them  than  all  the  rest.  They  know 
who  has  given  them  dominion.  They  know,  as  men,  who  has 
given  them  life.  They  feel  that  he  is  God  alone,  in  whose 
power  alone  they  are,  to  whom  they  are  second,  after  whom 
they  are  first,  before  all  and  above  all  gods.  And  why  not  ? 
since  they  are  above  all  men,  who  as  living  surely  stand 
before  the  dead.  They  reflect  how  far  the  powers  of  theit 
empire  avail,  and  thus  they  understand  God.  They  acknow- 
ledge that  they  prevail  through  Him  against  whom  they 
cannot  prevail.  In  a  word,  let  the  emperor  conquer  heaven, 
carry  heaven  captive  in  his  triumph,  send  his  guards  to 
heaven,  impose  taxes  on  heaven.  He  cannot;  and  he  is  great 
because  he  is  less  than  heaven  ;  for  he  himself  is  of  Him,  of 
whom  is  both  heaven  and  every  creature.  Thence  he  is  an 
emperor  whence  he  waa  a  man  before  he  was  an  emperor ; 
thence  came  his  power  whence  came  his  breath.  Thither  we 
Christians  looking  up  with  outspread,  because  innocent 
hands  ;  with  bare  head,  because  we  blush  not ;  finally,  with- 
out a  prompter,  because  we  pray  from  the  heart ;  we  are 
!  Cap.  xxxyii  •  Cap.  xxix.  xxx. 
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always  praying  for  all  emperors,  that  they  may  have  a  long 
Ufe,  a  secure  goyernment,  a  safe  home,  yaliant  armies,  a  faith- 
ful senate,  a  righteous  people,  a  world  at  peace,  and  all  that 
man  or  emperor  can  wish  for.  These  things  I  cannot  ask  of 
any  other  being  than  of  Him  from  whom  I  know  that  I  rfiall 
obtain  them,  sance  it  is  He  who  alone  supplies  them,  and  it  is 
I  to  whom  the  obtaining  of  them  is  due, — I,  his  servant,  who 
alone  give  Him  reverence ;  who  for  his  religion  am  put  to 
death ;  who  ofifer  a  rich  and  larger  victim  which  He  himself 
has  commanded, — ^the  prayer  proceeding  from  a  chaste  body, 
from  an  innocent  soul,  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  not  a  grain  of 
incense  of  the  value  of  an  c»,  t^urs  of  an  Arabian  tree,  not  two 
drops  of  wine,  nor  the  blood  of  a  discarded  beast  that  longs  to 
die ;  and  after  all  these  foul  things,  an  impure  conscience ;  so 
that  I  marvel  when  the  victims  are  examined  before  you  by 
the  most  wicked  priests,  why  the  hearts  of  the  beasts  rather 
tiian  of  the  sacrificers  themselves  are  examined."  Tertullian 
also  argues,  that  Christians,  from  the  motive  of  self-interest, 
would  be  led  to  feel  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  empire  of  which  they  were  members,  since  they  would 
be  affected  by  the  general  commotions  and  changes.  Tertul- 
lian would  attach  more  importance  to  this  consideration, 
because  he  shared  in  the  general  belief  that  the  Eoman 
empire  would  be  the  last,  and  that  its  dissolution  would  be 
succeeded  by  the  final  catastrophe,  and  the  termination  of  all 
earthly  things.  In  the  apostolic  age,  a  longing  for  the  second 
advent  of  Christ  was  the  prevaiUng  sentiment ;  but  now,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  looked  at  from  a  point  of  view  which 
prompted  the  wish  for  a  longer  period  of  preparation,  and  the 
existing  generation  were  anxious  to  be  spared  those  fearful 
events,  which  they  apprehended  would  precede  the  final 
catastrophe.  This  serves  to  explain  why  Tertullian  mentions, 
as  an  object  of  the  prayers  of  Christians,  the  delay  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  mora  finis  ;  which  was  connected  with  the 
prayer  for  the  preservation  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  may  be 
questioned  whethet  this  is  not  a  mark  of  Antimontanism, 
since  Montanism  required  its  disciples  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  appearance  of  the  millennial  reign  as  an  event  near  at 
hand. 

While  the  fidelity  of  Christians  in  the  capacity  of  citizens 
fs  asserted  by  TerttiUian,  we  also  find  a  spirit  of  true  Christian 
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freedom,  which,  while  it  submits  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  gives  no  creature  the  honour  which  is  due 
to  God  alone.  "  Augustus,"  he  says,  "  the  founder  of  the 
imperial  government,  would  not  have  himself  called  Lord,  for 
this  also  is  a  name  of  God.  I  will  by  all  means  call  the 
emperor  Lord,  but  only  when  I  am  not  compelled  to  call  him 
Lord  instead  of  God.  Otherwise  I  am  free  before  him  ;  for 
I  have  only  one  Lord,  the  almighty  and  eternal  Grod,  the  same 
who  is  his  Lord  also.  He  who  is  the  fiither  of  his  country, 
how  can  he  be  its  lord  ?  But  a  title  of  natural  affection  is 
more  pleasing  than  one  of  power.  Even  of  a  family  men  are 
rather  called  the  fathers  than  the  lords.  So  far  is  it  from 
being  due  to  the  emperor  to  be  called  a  god,  which  cannot  be 
believed,  with  a  flattery  not  only  most  disgraceful,  but  dan- 
gerous also,  as  if  when  thou  hadst  one  emperor,  thou  wert  to 
call  another  so."  He  shows  that  the  Christians,  although  they 
could  take  no  part  in  those  idolatrous  and  unseemly  cere- 
monies, did  not  feel  a  less  sincere  interest  in  everything  that 
concerned  the  welfisure  of  the  emperor.*  "  It  is  on  this  account, 
then,  that  the  Christians  are  public  enemies,  because  they 
offer  to  the  emperors  no  vain,  nor  lying,  nor  inconsiderate 
honours ;  because,  being  men  of  true  religion,  they  celebrate 
their  festivals  rather  by  sympathy  of  the  heart  than  by  wan- 
tonness. A  mighty  homage  truly  !  to  bring  fire-places  and 
couches  out  of  doors,  to  feast  in  the  open  streets,  to  meta- 
morphose the  cityi  into  a  tavern,  to  make  mud  with  wine, 
to  run  about  in  troops  to  violent  and  shameless  deeds,  to 
the  enticements  of  lust.  Is  it  thus  that  public  joy  is  ex- 
pressed by  public  disgrace  ?  Do  those  things  become  the  holi- 
days of  princes,  which  on  other  days  are  imbecoming  ?  .  .  .  . 
How  justly  do  we  deserve  condemnation  !  For  why  do  we 
dischaj^ge  our  vows  and  our  rejoicings  for  the  Csesars,  in  chas- 
tity and  sobriety,  and  righteousness  1  Why  do  we  not  over- 
shadow oiu:  door-posts  with  laurels  1  why  do  we  not  encroach 
on  the  day  with  lamps?*'  He  contrasts  the  fidelity  of  the 
Christians,  their  honest  sympathy,  with  the  hjrpocritical  de- 
monstrations of  joy  made  by  those  who,  under  this  outward 
show,  concealed  their  conspiracies  against  the  emperor  j — ^he 
here  evidently  refers  to  events  in  his  own  times.^ 

*  Cap.  XXXV. 

>  The  defeat  of  Pistfenniiis  Niger  in  Syria,  of  Clodins  AlbintiB  in  Gaul, 
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What  TertuUian  says  in  order  to  vindicate  the  Christians 
from  the  charge  of  a  dangerous  political  tendency  (on  account 
of  which  all  secret  associations  and  clubs  were  everywhere 
forbidden),  strikingly  marks  the  process  by  which  Christianity 
was  developed  in  that  age.  He  appeals  to  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  Christianity,  by  which  men  became  altogether  estranged 
from  taking  an  interest  in  political  events.  We  must  here 
distinguish  between  what  is  founded  on  the  very  nature  of 
Christianity  in  its  opposition  to  the  stand-point  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  what  was  nothing  more  than  a  one-sided  bias, 
which  was  rife  at  that  particular  stage  of  Christian  develop- 
ment, and  afterwards  subsided  into  a  harmonious  adjustment ; 
a  bias  which,  having  been  once  checked,  repeated  it^self  in 
later  manifestations  as  something  morbid.  Christianity  must 
certainly  destroy  tliat  all-absorbing  one-sided  passion  for  poli- 
tics which  was  peculiar  to  the  stand-point  of  the  ancient 
world,  since  it  subordinated  the  state  to  the  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  Grod  as  the  highest  good,  removed  the  narrow  limits 
of  political  life  in  which  all  human  things  were  enclosed, 
imparted  to  men  the  consciousness  of  belonging,  as  members, 
to  a  kingdom  of  God  which  united  this  world  and  the  next, 
and  was  designed  to  embrace  the  whole  of  himianity.  At  first, 
this  tendency  in  opposition  against  the  former  stand-point 
was  neceflsarily  so  developed,  that  through  the  interest  felt 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  the  other  world  and  the  general 
well-being  of  mankind,  the  interest  in  political  matters  was 
chilled  and  repressed ;  it  contributed  to  this  state  of  things 

followed  by  the  persecution  of  the  remains  of  the  Piscennian' party  in 
Tarious  parts,  particularly  those  who  had  consulted  a  soothsayer  relative 
to  a  hostile  design  against  the  emperor,  {Ad  Nat,  lib.  i.  cap.  17.)  *'Adhuc 
Syrise  cadaverum  odoribus  spirant,  adhuc  Qallise  Rhodano  suo  non 
larant/'  (the  blood  that  had  been  shed  could  not  be  washed  away  by  the 
Rhone.)  Apolog.  cap.  xzxr.  **  Sed  et  qui  nunc  scclestarum  partium  socii 
aut  plausores  quotidie  revelantur,  postvindemiam  parricidarom  racematio 
superstes,  (who  remained  concealed  in  the  first  inquiries  after  the  enemies 
of  Septimius  Severus,  and  were  now  discovered,)  quam  recentissimis  et 
ramosissimis  laurels  posies  prsestruebant,  quam  elatissimis  et  claris- 
simis  lucernis  vestibnla  nebulabant  (th6y  darkened  the  entrance-hall  by 
the  multitude  of  lights  in  broad  day) )  Eadem  officia  defendunt  et  qui 
astrologos  et  amspices  et  augures  et  magos  de  Caesarum  capite  consultant'* 
( Compare  Mlu.  Spartiani  Yita  Severi,  cap.  ix.  xv.)  Indeed  Tertullian  was 
not  aware  that  many  who  had  suffered  punishment  for  high  treason,  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  avarice  and  suspicion  of  the  emperor,  and  of  the 
Prsetorian  prefect,  Plautianus.     , 
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that  political  life  in  that  age  had  been  formed  on  a  soil  op- 
posed to  Christianity,  and  was  rooted  entirely  in  heathenism ; 
hence  Christians  felt  themselves  necessarily  estranged  from  it. 
The  community  formed  by  Christianity  was  like  a  dose  corpo- 
ration in  relation  to  the  state,  and  not  till  a  later  period  could 
the  appropriation  of  the  state  form  itself  out  of  this  opposition 
as  a  peculiar  form  of  representation  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Thus,  TertuUian  says,  "  It  were  meet  that  this  sect  were  ac- 
counted among  the  lawful  &ctions,a  sect  by  which  no  such  thing 
is  done  as  is  wont  to  be  apprehended  from  imlawfrQ  factions . . . 
We  who  are  insensible  to  all  that  burning  for  glory  and  great- 
ness, have  no  need  of  banding  together,  nor  is  anything  more 
foreign  to  our  taste  than  pubUc  affairs.  We  acknowledge  one 
commonwealth  of  all  mankind — the  world."  From  the  anti- 
thetical stand-point  of  Christianity  to  the  world  at  that  time, 
it  appeared  to  Tertullian  almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that 
the  state  was  heathenish,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Christian 
church.  It  never  entered  his  thoughts  that  the  masters  of 
the  Roman  empire  might  actually  become  Christians.  As 
we  have  seen  above,  he  thought  that  earthly  power  and  glory 
would  be  always  inconsist^it  with  the  servant-form  of  the 
Christian  life  in  imitation  of  Christ  Hence,  he  says,*  "  But 
the  Caesars  also  would  have  believed  in  Christ,  if  either 
Ca)6ars  had  not  been  necessary  for  the  age,  or  if  Christians 
could  have  been  CsBsaxs."  He  describes  in  glowing  terms 
the  numbers  of  the  Christians,  and  the  violence  of  the  p^rse^ 
cutions  raised  against  them,  and  then  asks,' — ''  And  yet,  what 
retaliation  for  injury  have  ye  ever  marked  in  man  so  banded 
together,  so  bold  in  i^irit,  even  unto  death  ?  though  a  single 
night  with  a  few  torches  might  work  ample  vengeance,  if  we 
held  it  lawful  to  balance  evil  by  evil." 

But  however  plainly  the  lives  of  Christians  evinced  that 
they  were  free  from  all  political  designs,  yet  to  persons  who 
could  not  comprehend  the  principles  which  animated  tlie 
Christians  and  held  them  together, — who,  looking  at  them  with 
the  eyes  of  worldly  policy,  explained  everything  by  outward 
appearances,— ^the  close  and  intimate  fellowship  of  Christians 
had  the  air  of  something  suspicious.'  **  It  is  the  exercise  of 
this  sort  of  love  which,  with  some,  brands  us  with  a  mark  of 
(^vil.  *  See,'  say  they,  *  how  they  love  each  other,'  for  they 
1  Cap.  xxi.  '  Cap.  xxxvii.  '  Cap.  xxxix. 
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themselves  hate  each  other ;  and,  *  See  how  ready  they  are  to 
die  for  each  other/  for  they  themselves  are  more  ready  to 
slay  each  other.  But  whereas  we  are  denoted  by  the  title  of 
'  Brethren/  on  no  other,  as  I  think,  do  they  brand  this  name 
than  because  among  themselves  every  title  of  consanguinity  is, 
from  affectation,  Msely  assumed.  But  brethren  we  are  even  of 
your  own,  by  the  law  of  nature  our  common  mother,  although 
ye  have  little  claim  to  be  called  men,  because  ye  are  b^id 
brethren.  But  how  much  more  worthily  are  they  both  called 
and  esteemed  broth^:^  who  acknowledge  one  Father,  that  is, 
€k)d — ^who  have  drunk  of  one  spirit  of  holiness — who  from 
one  womb  of  common  ignorance  have  come  forth  into  the  one 
light  of  truth  ....  Therefore,  because  we  are  united  in  mind 
and  soul,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  have  our  goods  in  common." 

While  some  persons  imputed  the  intimate  union  of  the 
Christians  to  some  political  object,  there  were  others  who 
reproached  them  for  an  opposite  reason,  that  they  lived  as  if 
already  citizens  of  a  celestial  countiy,  and  took  no  interest  in 
sublunary  concerns.  They  called  the  Christians  men  who 
were  utterly  unprofitable  for  the  business  of  life.  Here  afi:ain 
it  is  propJ  to  distinguish  between  what  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  Christianity  and  belongs  to  the  oppodtion  which  it 
must  necessarily  stand  in  to  hea^enism,  and  what  in  a  one- 
sided  bias  foJed  in  the  primary  stag;s  of  Christian  deve- 
lopment.  From  the  stand-point  of  heathen  social  life,  the 
tendency  to  the  unworldly,  the  future,  and  the  heavenly, 
which  was  impressed  so  strongly  on  the  Chiistian  life,  must 
have  appeared  as  an  erroneous  estrangement  from  earthly  life. 
It  must  have  formed  a  reproach  to  the  heavenly  dispositions 
and  seriousness  of  Christians^ — a  charge  which,  at  a  later 
period,  might  be  repeated  from  the  stand-point  of  a  secularized 
Christianity, — ^that  it  rendered  men  useless  for  real  life.*  But 
we  must  allow  a  measure  of  truth  to  be  contained  in  this 
objection  in  reference  to  that  one-sided  ascetic  opposition  to 
the  world,  in  which  the  Christian  principle  was  at  first  mani- 
fested. This  tendency  is  shown  in  the  words  of  Tertullian, 
when,  wishing  to  prove  that  persecution  could  not  injure 
Christians,  he  says,*  "  But  in  truth  we  are  in  nowise  harmed ; 
for  we  have  in  this  world  no  concern  but  to  depart  out  of  it 
38  quickly  as  we  may."  But  we  do  not  see  this  ascetic  spirit 
I  «  HomineB  infructuosoB  in  negotiis.*'  2  Cap,  xK. 
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prominent  in  the  picture  which  TertuUiau  gives  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  that  accusation ;  and 
this  we  may  also  regard  as  the  mark  of  a  non-Montanist 
spirit.  "  We  are  said  to  be  unprofitable  in  the  common  con- 
cerns of  life.  How  can  this  be  said  of  men  who  live  with  you, 
have  the  same  food,  dress,  fumitm^,  the  same  wants  of  daily 
life  1  For  we  are  not  Brachmans,  nor  the  gymnosophists  of 
India,  dwelling  in  the  woods  and  exiles  from  life.  We  re- 
member our  obhgations  to  God  om'  Lord  and  Creator ;  we 
reject  no  enjoyment  of  his  works ;  certainly,  we  refrain  from 
using  them  immoderately  or  wrongfully.  Wherefore  we  live 
with  you  in  this  world,  not  mthout  a  forum,  not  without 
shambles,  not  without  your  baths,  taverns,  shops,  inns,  mar- 
kets, and  other  places  of  traffic.  We  voyage,  moreover,  with 
you,  serve  in  your  armies,  labour  in  your  fields,  and  trade 
with  you." 

When  TertuUian  endeavours  to  prove  to  the  heathen  the 
existence  of  one  God,  his  favourite  argument  is  the  immediate 
witness  m  the  mind  and  consciousness  of  men ;  as  on  all  occa- 
sions, in  accordance  with  his  ardent  temperament,  animated 
by  religion,  he  appeals  rather  to  the  immediate  and  original, 
than  to  the  mediate  and  derived.  From  the  depth  and  ful- 
ness of  a  living  consciousness  of  God,  he  points  to  the  only 
true  God,  whose  existence  is  as  undeniable  as  it  is  incompre- 
hensible. "  What  we  worship  is  the  one  God,  who  through 
the  word  by  which  he  commanded,  the  reason  by  which  he 
ordained,  the  power  by  which  he  was  able,  has  fmmed  out  of 
nothing  this  whole  material  mass,  with  all  its  fumitm-e  of 
elements,  bodies,  and  spirits,  to  the  honour  of  his  majesty ; 
whence  also  the  Greeks  have  applied  to  the  universe  the  name 
of  KoarfjLog.  He  is  invisible,  though  seen ;  incomprehensible, 
though  made  present  to  us  by  grace  ....  therefore  he  is  true 
and  so  great.  The  immeasurable  is  known  only  to  itself. 
This  causes  Grod  to  be  conceived  of  while  yet  he  cannot  be 
conceived.  His  greatness  causes  him  to  be  at  once  known  and 
unknown  to  men.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  their  offending,  who 
will  not  acknowledge  him  of  whom  they  cannot  be  ignorant. 
Will  ye  that  we  prove  him  to  be  from  his  own  works,  so  many 
and  such  as  they  are,  by  which  we  are  maintained,  by  which 
we  are  supported,  by  which  we  are  delighted,  by  wMch  also 
we  are  terrified  1     Will  ye  that  we  prove  it  by  the  witness  of 
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the  soul  itself,  which  although  confined  in  the  prison  of  the 
body,  although  straitened  by  evil  training,  although  un- 
nerved by  lust  and  sensual  desires,  although  made  the  servant 
of  false  gods,  yet  when  it  comes  to  itself  again,  as  from  a  sur- 
feit, as  from  sleep,  or  as  from  some  ailment,  and  regains  its 
soundness,  it  names  God  by  this  name  only,  because  peculiar 
to  the  true  Grod. — *  Great  God,'  *  Good  God,'  and,  *  Which  may 
Grod  grant,'  are  words  in  every  one's  mouth.  It  invokes  him 
also  as  a  judge ; — *  God  sees ' — '  I  commend  to  God ' — *  God 
"Will  recompense  me.'  0  the  testimony  of  the  soul,  by  its 
very  nature,  a  Christian !  Finally,  in  pronouncing  these 
words,  it  looks  not  to  the  Capitol,  but  to  heaven,  for  it  knows 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  living  God ;  from  him  and  thence  it 
descended."  * 

We  see  that  Tertullian  in  all  his  writings  testifies  of  the 
living  God,  not  a  being  constructed  out  of  general  ideas,  but 
known  by  experience  from  his  own  self-revelation.  •  The 
original  self-revelation  of  God  to  the  immediate  consciousness 
of  man,  which  involuntarily  comes  forth  in  his  life,  and  the 
special  revelation  by  grace,  which,  connecting  itself  with  the 
former,  completes  and  confirms  it, — ^the  combination  of  these 
two  forms  the  solid  religious  realism  of  Tertullian,  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  Alexandrine  intellectualism. 

Tertullian  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  all  religions  proceed 
from  distinct  personalities.  And  thus  he  regards  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  Christ,  and  the  peculiar  relation  to  God  in 
which  Christ  represents  himself,  as  constituting  the  peculiarity 
of  Christianity.  He  appeals  moreover  to  the  fact  that  Christ 
did  not  enter  on  his  mission  among  the  rude  tribes  of  man- 
kind, and  by  his  mental  superiority  over  them  appear  in  a 
supernatural  light,  but  that  he  had  given  the  impression  of 
bis  divine  nature  to  a  cultivated  and  even  over-refined  gene- 
ration. He  says,  "  We  say,  and  openly  say,  and  while  ye 
torture  us,  mangled  and  bleeding  we  cry  out,  *  We  worslup 
God  through  Christ;  believe  ye  him  a  manl — by  him  and  in 
him  God  wills  to  be  known  and  adored.'"  After  Tertullian 
had  contrasted  Christ  with  other  founders  of  rehgions  who 
had  appeared  among  barbarous  nations,  he  says,  "  He  opened 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  the  eyes  of  men  already  polished 
and  blinded  through  their  very  refinement." 

*  Cap.  xvii,* 
VOL.  n,  s 
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TertuUian  was  convinoed  by  his  own  experienoe  that  faith 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
essence  of  Chnstianity ;  he  appealed  to  the  practical  infiuAce 
of  this  feith.  "  Examine/'  he  says,  "  whether  that  divinity  of 
Christ  be  true ;  if  it  be  sudi  as  by  the  knowledge  of  it  any 
one  is  transformed  to  goodness.'* 

We  know  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  man  in  a 
glorified  personality  was  a  special  stumbling-block  to  the 
heathen.  Tertullian  appeals  first  of  all,  as  a  proof  of  the 
destiny  of  man  to  eternal  life,  to  the  immediate  consciousness 
of  the  nature  of  man  as  allied  to  the  Deity.  He  calls  men  to 
a  deeper  self-knowledge. '  ''  Shalt  thou,  a  man,  a  name  so 
great, — ^if  thou  knowest  thyself  as  thou  mayest  fi'om  the 
Pythian  inscription — ^thou  the  lord  of  all  things  that  die  and 
rise  again, — shalt  thou  die  to  perish  for  ever?"  He  then 
points  out  the  analogies  to  the  resurrection  that  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  field  of  nature,  showing  that  everywhere  a 
new  life  comes  forth  from  death.  He  sees  throughout  natare 
a  harmony  amidst  the  strife  of  opposites.  Among  these  he 
reckons  the  antithesis  of  death  and  life. 

Tertullian  closes  this  powerful  argument  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity  in  words  well  befitting  so  noble  a  testimony  : — 
"  Go  on,  yo  good  governors,  so  much  better  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  if  ye  immolate  the  Christians  to  them.  Eack,  torture, 
condemn,  grind  us  to  powder;  for  your  injustice  is  the  proof 

of  our  innocence Nor  yet  will  your  cruelty,  though 

increasingly  refined,  be  of  any  advantage  to  your  cause.  It  is 
rather  an  dlurement  to  our  sect.  Our  numbers  increase  in 
proportion  as  you  mow  us  down.  The  blood  of  Christians  i^ 
their  seed.  Many  among  yourselves  exhort  to  the  endurance 
of  pain  and  death  ....  yet  their  words  do  not  gain  as  many 
disciples  as  Christians  gain  who  teach  by  deeds.  That  very 
obstinacy  which  ye  reproach  us  with,  is  a  teacher.  For  who 
is  not  incited  by  the  contemplation  of  it  to  inquire,  What  is 
the  reality  which  can  produce  it?  And  who  that  has  inquired, 
does  not  join  us?  And  who  that  joins  us  does  not  long  to 
suffer? .  .  .  Hence  it  is  that  we  thank  you  for  your  judgments; 
such  is  the  rivalry  between  divine  and  human  things ;  when 
we  are  condemned  by  you,  we  are  acquitted  by  God."* 

The  same  Tertullmn  whO;  of  all  the  Christian  Fathers  in 
*  Cap.  xlviii.  *  Cap.  L 
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the  primitive  age,  has  most  emphatically  testified  of  the  evil 
adhering  to  himian  nature,  and  its  need  of  redemption,  has 
also  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  the  consciousness  of  the 
original,  inef&x^eable  alliance  to  the  divine  in  human  nature. 
k&  on  the  former  side  he  was  obliged  to  recognise  what  stood 
in  (^position  to  Christianity,  so  on  this  side  he  found  a  point 
of  connexion  for  it.  He  who  so  often  and  so  broadly  ex- 
hibited the  opposition  between  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural,  was  yet  led  by  that  consciousness  to  recognise  the 
supernatural  as  corresponding  to  the  peculiar  and  true 
(though  distarbed  by  sin)  nature  of  man.  Christianity  thus 
appeared  to  him  as  that  by  which  the  proper  nature  of  man 
attained  to  its  true  self-consciousness  and  to  its  true  ri^ts. 
Hence  he  could  describe  the  human  soul  as  Christian  by 
nature.  In  his  Apology*  he  has  appealed  to  the  testimonia 
ammcB  naturaliter  Ohristiance,  by  which  he  q)ecially  intended 
the  involuntary  manifestations  of  an  universal  consciousness 
of  the  Deity,  the  consciousness  of  one  God.  A  pregnant 
sentiment,  which  might  be  carried  out  to  a  £ar  greater  extent 
than  was  done  or  could  be  done  by  Tertullian  !  It  was  indeed 
the  office  of  au  apologetic  to  point  out,  that  Christianity  corre- 
sponds to  the  essential  necessities  and  postulates  of  the  anima 
naturaliter  Christiana  ;  the  supernatural  verifies  itsdf  as  the 
irulj  natural  It  was  nothing  new,  when  for  apologetic  pur- 
poses a  point  of  connexion  for  Christianity  was  sou^t  in  that 
consciousness  of  God  which  existed  previously  in  the  human 
nand.  A  believer  in  Christianity  pc^^  t^  conseiousoess 
that  it  could  bring  over  to  itself  all  the  religious  stand-points, 
and  ihsA  ^ae  educated  heathen  who  ware  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity must  make  use  of  the  means  by  which  they  had  them- 
selves been  lM*ought  to  embrace  it,  in  order  to  lead  others  in 
a  similar  way  to  follow  their  example.  The  novelty  consisted 
in  the  peculiar  manner  in  whidi  Tertullian  made  use  of  this 
method.  Philosophy  had  developed  among  the  Greeks  the 
universal  religious  consciousness  with  freer  reflection,  had 
raised  itself  in  many  respects  above  the  rdigious  and  ethical 
stand-^oint  of  the  people,  and  had  spared  the  way  for 
Christianity  by  ihe  spiritualizing  of  religious  ideas,  by  giving 
greater  prominaice  to  a  religious   consciousness,   and   by 

*  Cap.  xvii.  In  his  book  "  De  Testimonio  Animce,**  i»p.  v.,  he  lets  rw 
know  that  the  Apology  was  written  earlier. 
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combating  the  popular  superstitions.  The  Grecian  apologists  in 
particular  availed  themselves  of  this  mode.  Like  Justin  Martyr 
and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian's  contemporaries,  they 
made  collections  of  the  expressions  (genuine  or  spurious)  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  and  poets,  in  order  to  employ  them 
as  testimonies  against  the  popular  religions  from  the  stand- 
point of  heathenism.  Tertullian,  who  appealed  by  preference 
to  the  original  and  immediate,  was  disposed  to  regard  culture, 
science,  and  art  as  falsifications  of  the  original ;  he  wished 
rather  to  adduce  the  immediate  power  of  the  imdeniable  sense 
of  Deity  as  it  expressed  itself  involuntarily  without  reflection 
in  the  life, — the  testimonium  arvmas  naturaliter  Christiance. 
Certainly  it  may  be  said  tiiat  if  philosophy  had  raised  itself 
on  many  sides  above  the  common  religious  stand-point,  yet 
in  other  resi)ects  it  knew  not  how  to  indicate  clearly  the 
truth  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  popidar  religious  conscious- 
ness though  mixed  with  error. 

In  order  to  marshal  against  heathenism  these  testimonies 
of  the  immediate  consciousness  of  God,  Tertullian  composed 
his  little  treatise  De  TestiTJumio  Animce,  "  The  Witness  of  the 
Soul"  " I  call  in,'*  he  says,  " a  new  witness,  yea,  one  more 
known  than  all  literature,  more  active  than  all  learning,  more 
public  than  all  publications,  greater  than  man  altogether,  for 
it  is  that  which  forms  the  whole  of  man.  0  soul,  stand  forth 
in  the  midst,  whether  thou  art  a  thing  divine  and  eternal, 
according  to  most  philosophers,  and  so  much  the  more  not  an 
utterer  of  &lsehood;  or,  as  seemed  to  Epicurus  alone,  by  no 
means  divine  because  mortal,  and  therefore  who  oughtest  so 
much  the  more  to  speak  the  truth ;  whether  thou  art  received 
from  heaven,  or  conceived  on  earth,  or  fitly  framed  of  parts 
or  atoms;  whellier  thou  hadst  thy  beginning  with  the  body, 
or  art  sent  into  the  body  after  it  is  formed  ;  from  whatever 
source  and  in  whatever  manner  thou  makest  man  a  rational 
being,  most  capacious  of  understanding  and  knowledge.  I 
summon  thee  not  such  as  when,  formed  in  the  schools,  exer- 
cised in  libraries,  nourished  in  the  academies  and  porches  of 
Athens,  thou  utterest  thy  crude  wisdom.  I  address  thee  as 
simple,  and  rude,  and  unpolished,  and  unlearned, — such  as  they 
have  thee,  who  have  only  thee;  the  very  and  entire  thing 
that  thou  art,  in  the  road,  in  the  highway,  in  the  weaver's 
factory.     I  have  need  of  thy  inexperience,  since  in  thy  expe- 
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rience,  however  small,  no  one  puts  MtL  I  demand-  of  thee 
those  truths  which  thou  bringest  with  thyself  into  man,  which 
thou  hast  learnt  to  know  either  fix>m  thyself  or  from  the 
Author  of  thy  being.  Thou  art  not,  as  I  know,  a  Christian ; 
for  a  Chnsti^n  is  wont  to  be  made,  not  bom.  Yet  now 
Christians  demand  a  testimony  from  thee  who  art  a  stranger, 
against  thy  own  friends,  that  they  may  blush  even  before 
thee,  for  hating  and  scoffing  at  us,  on  accoimt  of  those  very 
things  to  which  thy  own  consciousness  testifies.  It  pleases 
not  when  we  announce  him  alb  the  only  true  God  from  whom 
are  all  things,  and  to  whom  the  universe  is  subject.  Bear 
witness  to  this  if  thou  knowest  it  to  be  so;  for  we  hear  thee 
saying  openly  and  with  ftdl  liberty,  not  allowed  to  us,  both 
at  home  and  abroad, '  Which  God  grant,*  and,  *  K  God  wilL' " 
TertuUian  not  only  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  the  soul 
respecting  the  being  of  one  Grod,  but  he  believed  that  he  could 
point  out  in  those  involuntary  expressions  the  consciousness 
of  the  divine  attributes.  He  appeals  to  the  recognition  of  the 
goodness  of  €rod  in  those  expressions  which  were  heard  in 
every-day  life — "the  good  God,"  "  God  doeth  good."  When  the 
philosophers  asserted  that  the  representation  of  the  wrath  ot 
Crod  among  Jews  and  Christians  was  gross  Anthropopathism, 
Tertullian  objected  to  them,  that  maintaining  the  divine 
origin  of  the  soul,  they  must  acknowledge  some  truth  to  lie 
at  the  basis  of  the  general  expressions  oi  fear  in  reference  to 
Grod,  and  of  the  appeal  to  God's  judgment.  He  mentions 
such  expressions  as  "  Crod  sees  all  thii^;"  "1  commend  the 
matter  to  God ;"  " God  will  recompense  it;"  "  God  will  judge 
between  us."  He  appeals  to  the  fact  that  even  in  the  temples 
of  the  gods  the  soul  felt  itself  compelled  to  bear  witness  to  the 
one  God  as  a  judge.  He  says,  "  In  the  very  temples  them- 
selves thou  callest  upon  God  as  thy  judge.  In  thy  own 
forum  thou  appealest  to  a  judge  in  another  plape.  In  thy 
own  temples  thou  allowest  a  foreign  God.  0  testimony  of 
truth,  which  amongst  the  very  daemons  makes  thee  a  witness 
for  the  Christians!"  Terti:dlian  likewise  believed  that  he 
could  adduce  a  testimony  of  the  soul  to  the  fall  of  man,  as 
when  persons  are  heard  saying,  *  Gk)d  is  good,  but  man  is 
evil."  "By  this  contrast,"  says  Tertullian,  "thou  utterest 
indirectly  and  covertly  the  reproach  that  man  is  therefore 
^vU  because  he  has  depaited  from  the  good  Grod."    Every- 
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where  the  voice  of.  original  nature  appeared  to  Tertullian 
more  powerful  than  the  diverEdfied  opinions  of  men.  It  was 
his  belief  that  the  Toioe  of  this  original  nature  could  not  utter 
Msehood.  WhateTer  the  philosophers  might  think  concerning 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  soul,  they  must  ac^owledge  this 
yoice.  To  the  Epicureans  he  opposed  the  testimony  of  the 
original  consciousness  respecting  the  unchangeable  nature  of 
the  souL  But  the  &ct  was,  that  Tertulhan's  ingenuity  some- 
times stood  in  the  way  of  his  finding  what  was  natural  and 
simple^  and  occasioned  his  attributing  a  fsdse  meaning  to 
those  phrases  of  every-day  life  by  arbitrary  interpretations.* 

Of  these  revelations  of  the  religious  consciousness,  Tertul- 
lian says — "  Nature  is  the  preceptress,  the  soul  is  the  disciple. 
Whatsoever  the  one  has  taught,  or  the  other  has  learned,  has 
been  delivered  to  them  by  God,  who  is,  in  truth,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  preceptress  herself.     What  notion  the  soul  is 
able  to  form  respecting  its  original  teacher,  it  is  in  thy  power 
to  judge  from  that  soul  which  is  within  thee.     Perceive  that 
which  causes  thee  to  perceive."     He  appeals  to  the  divine  in 
the  soul,  which  displays  itself  in  a  certain  power  of  divination. 
We  see  how,  on  this  side,  TertuUian  does  not  reject  an  accom- 
modation between  the  natural  and  supernatural.     Prophecy 
in  revelation  will  find  its  point  of  connexion  in  an  indwelling 
divining  element  of  the  soul.     Tertullian  says — "Reflect  on 
that,  which  in  forebodings  is  a  prophet ;  in  omens,  an  augur; 
in  coming  events,  a  seer*     Strange,  if  being  given  by  God  to 
man,  it  knows  how  to  divine  !    Equally  strange,  if  it  knoweth 
him  by  whom  it  is  given  !     Even  when  compassed  about  by 
its  adversary,  it  remembers  its  author,  and  has  goodness,  and 
his  decree,  and  its  own  end,  and  its  adversary  himself.     So  it 
is  a  strange  thing  (is  it  ?)  if  being  given  by  God,  it  sings  the 
same  things  which  God  has  granted  his  people  to  know!" 
Tertullian  calls  these  "utterances"  (eruptiones)  the  teaching 
of  a  congenial  nature,  and  the  silent  deposits  of  an  innate  con- 
sciousness.    But  it  then  happened,  as  we  have  often  seen  it 
repeated  since,  that  those  who  could  not  resolve  to  know  the 

*  This  is  shown  in  a  very  striking  manner  when  Tertnllian  finds  a 
witness  for  faith  in  a  future  resurrection  in  the  jocular  expression  of 
common  life  respecting  a  deceased  person,  used  by  others  who  knew  not 
of  his  death,  as  of  one  still  living,  "  AMU;  jam  et  reverti  debet"  **  He  is 
gone— then  he  is  to  return." 
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power  of  truth  in  an  immediate  consciousness,  endeavoured  to 
account  for  the  utterances  of  such  an  universal  consciousness 
from  external  sotirces — ^from  the  influence  of  opinions  gradually 
put  into  circulation,  which  passed  from  the  educated  to  the 
populace.^  To  such  persons  Tertullian  replies — "Certainly 
the  soul  existed  before  letters;  the  living  Word  before  the 
book;  the  sense  before  the  style;  and  man  himself  before  the 
philosopher  and  the  poet.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  before 
books  and  their  publication,  men  lived  mute,  without  utter- 
ances of  this  kind  ?  No  one  (I  suppose  T)  spoke  of  God  or 
his  goodness !  no  one  of  death  !  no  one  of  the  shades  below ! 

If  thou  doubtest  concerning  thy  own  writings,  neither 

Qod  nor  nature  speaks  felsely.  That  thou  mayest  believe  both 
nature  and  Grod,  believe  the  soul ;  thus  it  will  come  to  pass 

that  thou  wilt  believe  thyself. Thou  art  a  fool,  if  tiiou 

ascribest  such  things  to  this  language  (the  Latin)  only,  or  to 
the  Greek,  which  are  held  to  be  near  akin,  and  deniest  the 
imiversal  language  of  nature.  TKe  soul  descends  not  from 
heaven  on  the  latins  and  Greeks  alone.  Man  is  one  in  all 
nations ;  the  soul  is  one,  though  the  voice  is  various ;  the 
spirit  is  one,  the  sound  is  various  ;  there  is  a  language  pecu- 
liar to  each  nation,  but  the  matter  of  aU  languages  is  com- 
mon. God  is  everywhere,  and  the  goodness  of  God  is 
everywhere ;  the  daemon  is  everywhere,  and  the  malediction 
of  the  dsemon  is  everywhere ;  the  calling  down  of  the  divine 
judgment  is  everywhere ;  death  is  everywhere,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  death  is  everywhere,  and  the  testimony  is  every- 
where. With  good  reason,  therefore,  is  every  soul  both  a 
culprit  and  a  witness ;  as  much  a  culprit  in,  respect  of  error 
as  it  is  a  witness  of  truth.  In  the  day  of  judgment  it  will 
stand  before  the  tribimal  of  God,  and  have  nothing  to  say  in 
its  defence.  *Thou  didst  preach  God,  and  didst  not  seek 
after  him ;  thou  spakest  as  a  Christian^  and  didst  persecute 
Christians.'  ** 

^  "  Dicet  potiuSf  direntilatis  in  rvlgnn  opinionibtis,  ptiblicatamm  lite* 
raram  nsus,  jam  et  quasi  Titiom  oorroboraium  taliter  fiermociiiandi/' 
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SECTION  II. 

TREATISES  OF  THE  SAME  CLASS  WRITTEN  BT  TERTVLLUH  AFTER  HE 

BECAME   A  MONTAEIST. 

In  the  period  that  has  hitherto  come  under  our  notice,  com- 
prising  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Severus,  no  new  laws,  as 
we  have  akeady  remarked,  were  passed  against  the  Christians, 
nor  were  they  subjected  to  any  persecutions,  excepting  in 
some  particular  districts,  as  in  proconsular  AMca  and  Egypt, 
arising  out  of  local  circumstances,  and  on  the  ground  of 
former  edicts.  In  other  provinces,  since  the  close  of  the 
bloody  persecutions  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  or 
since  the  accession  of  Commodus,  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  eightieth  year  of  the  second  century,  the  Christians  had 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace.  But  in  the  year  202,  the  Empe- 
ror Septimius  Severus  passed  a  law,  which  seriously  affected 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  generally,  for  it  prohibited, 
\mder  severe  penalties,  passing  over  either  to  Christianity, 
or  to  Judaism,*  a  proof  that,  notwithstanding  the  existing 
laws,  Christianity  had  continued  to  spread.  Since,  according 
to  these  laws,  Christianity  was  already  declared  to  be  a  religio 
iUicita,  there  was  no  necessity,  strictly  speaking,  for  issuing,  a 
fresh  edict.  This  new  law  really  was  less  comprehensive  than 
preceding  ones,  since  it  only  denounced  punishment  on  any 
new  transition  from  the  state-religion  to  Christianity;  its 
operation  was  only  to  put  limits  to  the  further  spread  of 
Christianity.  This  law,  accordingly,  presupposed  that  Chris- 
tianity, though  forbidden  by  the  laws,  was,  in  feet,  tolerated, 
and  that  the  emperor  hitherto  had  allowed  that  toleration ; 
and  this  agrees  perfectly  with  what  Tertullian  himself  tells  us, 
that  Christians  were  to  be  found  among  senators  and  their 
wives,  and  that  the  emperor  knew  and  tolerated  it,  and  even 
so  far  interested  himself  on  liieir  behalf,  as  to  oppose  the 
tumultuary  attacks  of  the  people  on  the  Christians.' 

^  ^lius  Spart.  c.  17.  "  Judseos  fieri  sub  grairl  poena  veiuit,  idem 
etiam  de  Christianis  sanxii."     . 

*  *'  Bed  et  clarisBimas  feminas,  et  clarissimos  Tiros  Severus  sciena 
hujus  Bectas  esse}  non  modo  non  I^it,  verum  et  tcstimonio  e^comavit  et 
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An  incident  which  occurred  about  this  time,  in  a  district 
unknown  to  us,  might  have  been  dangerous,  especially  under 
these  circumstances,  to  the  repose  of  the  Christians,  as  this  law 
had  now  appeared,  which  certainly  did  not  occasion  a  general 
persecution  against  the  Christians.  When  the  emperor,  on 
one  occasion,  (we  cannot  certainly  determine  when,)  distri- 
buted a  sum  of  money,  a  so-called  donaiivurriy  among  the 
soldiers,  they  appeared,  in  order  to  receive  the  present,  in 
festive  garments  adorned  with  laiu'els.  There  were  Christians 
among  the  soldiers,  who  felt  no  scruples  about  complying 
with  the  general  custom.  But  an  opinion  was  abo  spread 
widely,  as  it  s^pears,  among  the  Christians,  that  it  was  im- 
becoming  for  Cluristians  to  wear  garlands  on  their  heads.  This 
was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  opposition  against  heathenism,  since 
the  wearing  of  garlands  was  connected  with  many  heathenish 
festivals ;  and  in  part  to  the  notion  that  this  use  of  flowers, 
which  were  destined  for  other  purposes  by  the  Creator,  was 
absolutely  unnatural  Such  a  view  Tertullian  had  already 
expressed  in  his  Apology,*  and  this  view  we  find  in  one  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  belonging  to  quite  a  different  school  from  that 
of  Tertulhan,  Clement  of  Alexandria.*  It  so  happened  that 
one  of  the  Christians  appeared  with  a  laurel-garland  in  his 
hand.  He  was  immediately  known  to  be  a  Christian,  on 
account  of  his  military  disobedience,  and  likewise  his  public 
declaration  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  yfd&  thrown  into 

populo  furenti  in  nos  palam  restitit.'* — Ad  Scap,  c.  iv.  "  But  moreover 
Severus,  knowing  that  certain  most  illustrious  women  and  most  illus- 
trious men  were  of  this  sect,  not  only  did  not  harm  them,  but  even 
honoured  them  by  his  own  testimony,  and  openly  withstood  the  people 
when  they  were  mad  against  us."  Tertullian  also  gives  here  one  reason 
why  the  emperor  was  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Christians,  which 
was  probably  correct.  A  Christian  named^  Proculus  had  anointed  the 
emperor  with  oil  in  an  illness,  and  prayed  for  him.  The  emperor 
regained  his  health,  and  attributed  his  recovery  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Christian,  and  thus  became  favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity. 
Tertullian  calls  this  Proculus,  **Procurator  EuhodixB  /'  this  may  mean 
overseer  of  the  public  roads ;  but  probably  Euhodia  was  a  proper  name, 
and  Proculus,  a  slave,  and  steward  (oIk6voijuo5)  in  the  house  of  a  Roman 
lady  of  rank,  Euhodia ;  as  it  is  well  known  there  were  many  Christiaug 
among  the  slaves  in  tiie  early  ages.  When  Septimius  Severus  became 
emperor,  he  allowed  these  slaves  to  come  to  him,  and  took  many  of  them 
into  his  own  service  at  the  palace. 

^  Apolog.  cap.  zlii 

>  Pfeda^.  lib.  ii.  pap.  8. 
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prison.  Many  Christians  were  dissatiETfied  with  the  conduct 
of  this  brother  in  the  £uth.  It  was  still  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians, they  said,  to  avoid  all  culpable  occasions  of  presenting 
Christianity  in  an  unfavourable  light,  and  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  every  existing  regulation  which  did  not  contra- 
dict the  law  of  God.  And  in  what  passage  of  Holy  Writ  (for 
that  was  the  only  authority  to  which  they  could  bow)  was  it 
said  that  no  man  was  allowed  to  wear  a  garland  of  flowers  or 
laurels  ?  Such  a  person  had,  uncalled-fbr,  taken  the  liberty 
to  raise  a  disturbance  about  a  thing  perfectly  indifferent  in 
itself  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  this  occurrence  would  affect 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  generally  in  that  district,  and 
that  the  peace  they  had  enjoyed  so  long — ^for  upwards  of 
twenty  years — ^would  run  the  risk  of  being  destroyed.* 

As  the  afiair  came  to  be  much  talked  about,  Tertullian 
stood  forth  to  vindicate  the  soldier's  conduct,  and  was  in- 
duced to  represent  the  practice  of  wearing  garlands  as  incon- 
sistent with  Christianity,  in  his  treatise  De  Corona  MUvtU, 
According  to  the  principles  which  Tertullian  held  before  he 
embraced  Montanism,  he  must  have  defended  the  conduct  of 
that  Christian  soldier  and  opposed  his  adversaries.  The  strict- 
ness of  Montanism  here  combined  itself  with  his  former 
habits  of  thinking.  Tertullian  appears  here  only^still  more 
ssealous  against  his  opponents,  and  endeavours  to  deduce  all 
their  errors  from  the  same  spirit  which  led  them  to  attack 
Montanism.  As  a  Montanist,  Tertullian  necessarily  judged 
differently  from  other  Christians  respecting  the  duty  of  self- 
preservation  and  of  martyrdom.  While  they  held  it  a  duty 
in  times  of  persecution  to  use  every  means  for  self-preserva- 
tion which  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  &ith,  the 
Montanists  saw  in  whatever  conduced  to  such  an  end,  a  denial 
of  the  faith,  a  disinclination  to  comply  with  the  appointments 
of  Divine  Providence.  The  Montanist  perceived  in  the  various 
tendencies  of  the  argumentation  employed  on  the  stand-point 
of  the  church,  that  way  of  thinking  which  did  not  allow  full 
scope  to  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  set  arbitrary 
bounds  to  them,  whether  in  charisms  or  in  martyrdom.' 
From  this  Montanist  stand-point,  Tertullian  attacked  the 

1  ti  rpj^m  bonam  et  longam  pacem  periclitari." 
'  "Plane  Buperest,  nt  etiam  martyria  recusare  meditentur,  qui  pro- 
phetias  ejusdem  Spiritus  sancti  respuerunt/' 
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bishops  who  had  endeavoured  to  check  the  spread  of  Mdn- 
tanism.  When  such  persons  in  times  of  persecution  sought 
by  every  means  to  obtain  rest  for  their  flocks — ^when  they 
themselves  evaded  the  fury  of  the  fanatical  populace,  and  for 
a  while  betook  themselves  to  flight,  as  they  were  the  special 
objects  of  persecution, — ^in  all  this  the  Montanist  Tertullian 
saw  nothing  but  cowardice.  He  taunts  them  with  being  lions 
in  peace,  and  deer  in  war ;  as  to  the  former  expression,  it  may 
refer  either  to  their  bold  style  of  speaking  when  no  danger 
was  at  hand,  or  to  their  forwardness  in  ecclesiastical  polemics, 
especially  in  their  controversies  with  the  Montanista 

The  demand  made  by  his  opponents,  to  point  out  a  passage 
of  Scripture  in  which  the  wearing  of  garlands  on  the  head 
was  forbidden,  must  necessarily  have  perplexed  Tertullian. 
Only  his  deficiency  in  sound  logic,  combined  with  his  inge- 
nious dialectic  and  propensity  to  exaggeration,  could  have 
seduced  him  to  employ  the  retort,  that  when  they  maintained 
tiiat  the  use  of  garlands  was  permitted,  because  it  was  not  for- 
bidden in  Scripture,  they  might  as  well  say  it  was  not  per- 
mitted, because  it  was  not  expressly  commanded  in  Scripture. 
He  laid  down  as  a  maxim — "  Whatever  is  not  expressly  per- 
mitted, is  forbidden,  f^  a  kind  of  arguing  of  which  other  exam- 
ples may  be  found  in  Tertullian.  The  principle  of  what  he 
iere  asserts  would  be,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  code  of 
special  precepts^  positive  and  negative,  in  order  to  determine 
precisely  every  action ;  which  would  approach  very  nearly  to 
the  false  positivism  of  Montanism ;  yet  it  would  be  doing 
Tertullian  injustice,  if  we  attempted  to  deduce  a  principle 
from  such  a  single  instance  of  extravagant  assertion  ;  and  ex- 
pressions of  an  opposite  kind  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
his -writings. 

In  defect  of  Scriptural  proof,  Tertullian  appealed  to  Tra- 
dition, But  he  had  to  deal  with  opponents  who  would  not 
pay  much  regard  to  the  authority  of  tradition  unsupported 
by  the  testimony  of  Scripture.  I 

We  here  see  two  opposite  stand-points  first  brought  into 
collision  with  one  another;  a  scene  which  has  been  often 
repeated ; — on  the  one  side  an  appeal  to  Holy  Writ  alone  ;  on 
the  other,  an  appeal  to  tradition.    Thus  we  may  here  find  the 

'  "Etiam  in  traditionis  obtentu  exigenda  est  auctoritas  scripta," 
(Dc  Cor.  Mil,  cap.  iii.)  was  their  watchword. 
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first  germ  of  the  opposition  between  tlie  Protestant  and 
Catholic  stand-points.  The  appeal  to  tradition  as  the  trans- 
mission by  the  living  word  must  indeed  be  the  first  and 
original  one,  since  the  apostles  aimed  to  produce  and  propa- 
gate faith  in  the  Gospel  by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and 
their  writings  were  added  as  an  accompaniment,  and  as  called 
forth  by  special  occasions.  As  long  as  they  operated  by  the 
instrumentaUty  of  the  living  word,  it  was  right  to  adhere  to 
that.  But  this  habit  was  involuntarily  continued  to  times  in 
which  the  living  word  of  the  apostles  no  longer  existed ;  and 
then  it  was  possible  for  many  things  of  a  foreign  and  non- 
apostolic  character,  which  were  said  to  be  apostolic,  to  be 
mingled  with  the  original  tradition.  When  this  mixture  and 
conftision  was  perceived,  those  who  had  attained  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  it  felt  compelled  to  escape  from  this  troubled 
source  to  the  objective  word,  which  became  a  substi£ute  for 
the  personal  presence,  the  oral  teachings  of  the  aposUes. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a  party  was 
formed  who  set  up  the  auctoritas  scripta  in  opposition  to  tra- 
dition, and  would  only  admit  proofs  from  the  former  on 
points  of  faith  and  morals.  We  might  be  disposed  to  say, 
that  one  side  was  entirely  in  the  right,  and  the  other  in  the 
wrong.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  are  justified 
in  such  a  decision.  The  party  who  would  only  admit  proofe 
from  Scripture,  might  stiU  go  too  far  if  they  believed  that  they 
must  adhere  only  to  what  is  hterally  expressed  in  Holy  Writ, — 
if  they  did  not  distinguish  between  what  is  contained  accord- 
ing to  the  letter,  and  what  according  to  spirit  and  principle, 
in  the  Scriptmres, — if  they  did  not  acknowledge  that  the 
truths  promulgated  by  the  apostles  were  not  left  as  so  much 
dead  stock,  but  were  to  continue  their  influence  by  a  living 
development  By  indulging  such  one-sidedness  they  might 
ignore  the  right  of  tradition  as  the  witness  of  a  continued 
process  of  Chnstian  development  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  might  overlook  the  significance  of  Chris- 
tian observances  and  customs  as  &r  as  these  were  the  natural 
expression  of  Christian  consciousness  in  its  historical  develop- 
ment ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  now  before  us, — although 
the  use  of  garlands  was  not  expressly  forbidden  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  yet  the  Christian  usage  which 
forbade  such  a  practice  might  havq  its  right,  as  drawn  fi:om  th^ 
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Bound  developing  process  of  the  Christiaii  life.  But  on  the 
other  side,  those  who  appealed  to  tradition  alone  did  not 
attentively  consider  the  various  elements  which,  under  the 
name  of  tradition,  were  collected  together  and  placed  in  juxta- 
position to  the  atictoritas  scripta.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  a 
distinct  idea  with  clear  consciousness  was  not  formed  at  first  of 
tradition,  but  this  idea  had  been  transferred  from  practice  to 
theory  in  an  arbitrary  and  unconscious  manner.  The  two  ele- 
ments and  ideas  contained  in  tradition  were  not  separated  ;  a 
propagation  of  the  truth  originally  announced  by  the  apostles, 
and  a  continued  development  of  the  principles  which  it  con- 
tains in  thought  and  life :  a  tradition  which  related  to  the 
substance  of  the  truth,  as  such, — and  a  tradition  which  related 
to  the  expression  of  that  truth  in  the  actual  life  of  the  church : 
then  the  unchangeable  and  the  changeable  in  tradition  were 
not  distinguished,  the  former  being  what  had  really  proceeded 
from  the  pure  development  of  Christian  principles,  and  the 
latter  being  what  had  been  formed  from  the  commixture  of 
accidental  or  foreign  elements.  To  make  such  a  separation, 
a  higher  criterion  was  required,  and  this  could  with  right  be 
foimd  only  in  the  sure  apostolic  word  of  the  aiictoritas  scripta; 
so  that  even  at  that  time,  though  there  was  more  right  on  the 
side  of  those  who  would  only  admit  the  auctorUas  scripta,  yet 
on  both  sides  there  was  a  portion  of  right  and  of  wrong — ^the 
contrariety  was  not  altogether  simple  and  absolute,  but  one 
that  called  for  an  adjustment  that  should  ratify  what  was  true, 
and  correct  what  was  erroneous,  in  each. 

Tertullian,  in  arguing  against  those  who  wished  to  adhere 
simply  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  were  in  danger  of 
making  a  mere  legal  code  out  of  it,  had  truth  on  his  side 
when  he  traced  back  tradition  and  usage  to  an  internal  neces- 
sity, and  found  in  it  the  expression  of  what  was  founded  on 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  of  the  Christian  consciousness  or 
the  Christian  reason.  The  ratio  must  justify  what  was  given 
to  tradition.  There  must  be  an  inward  consciousness  of  the 
reasons  for  holding  what  is  founded  on  tradition  and  usage. 
"  That  reason,"  says  Tertullian,  "  will  support  tradition,  cus- 
tom and  faith,  thou  wilt  either  thyself  perceive,  or  learn  from 
some  one  who  has  perceived  it.  Meanwhile,  thou  wilt  believo 
that  some  reason  ijiere  is  to  which  submission  is  due."  *     He 

»  Cap.  It. 
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acknowledges  also  the  analogy  between  this  importance  of  tra* 
dition  in  religions  matters  and  the  universal  law  of  all  human 
development,  as  is  evident  when  he  appeals  to  it,  saying,  that 
even  in  civil  SiSBirOf  where  no  law  exists,  custom  occupies  the 
place  of  law.  Hence  it  comes  to  the  6$me  thing,  whetiier 
men  adhere  to  the  plainly  expressed  law,  or  to  the  observance 
of  custom  ;  both  are  in  a  similar  mann^  an  expression  of  the 
ratioy  aaid  on  that  their  validity  rests.^  Thus  we  find  here  the 
correct  mean  between  the  positive  and  the  rational.  But  the 
positive  is  nothing  else  than  the  ratio  historically  developed 
and  expressed.  TartuUian  proceeds  from  this  view  of  a  living 
perpetual  development  of  the  Christian  Spirit,  which  must 
not  be  enclosed  in  the  arbitrary  limits  of  what  is  in  practice 
at  any  one  time.  Hence  he  maintains  that  something  new 
may  be  instituted  by  virtue  of  the  same  Spirit  from  whom 
the  old  proceeded,  since  a  new  insight  may  be  granted  to  a 
person  by  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  If  law,"  he 
says,  ''  be  founded  in  reason,  then  will  all  that  is  founded  in 
reason,  by  whomsoever  brought  forward,  be  law.  Dost  thou 
not  think  that  any  believer  may  have  the  power  to  conceive 
and  to  establish  a  thing,  so  it  be  agreeable  to  God,  conducive 
to  true  religion,  conducive  to  salvation,  as  the  Lord  says, 
*  And  why,  even  of  yourselves,  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  I ' 
(Luke  xii.  57,)  and  this  not  a3  touching  judgment  only,  but 
every  opinion  also  on  things  coming  under  examination.  So 
also  says  the  apostle,  *  If  in  anything  ye  be  ignorant,  God 
shall  reveal  it  unto  you.'  "  (Philipp.  iii.  15.)  And  he  appeals 
to  the  instance  of  Paul,  who,  when  he  had  no  express  com- 
mand from  the  Lord,  interposed  his  own  opinion,  (1  Cor.  vii 
25,  40,)  since  he  waa  conscious  of  following  the  illumination 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Accordingly  Tertullian  maintains  that 
when  a  person  can  adduce  no  express  word  of  Holy  Writ,  it 
is  allowable  to  appeal  to  what  he  knows  to  be  true  by  the 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

No  objection  can  be  made  from  the  genuine  Christian 
stand-point  to  what  Tertullian  ^ys,  when  he  ascribes  to  the 
Christian  ratio  the  right  to  dii^inguijBh  between  the  true  and 
Mae  elements  in  tradition.  But  he  sets  out  on  the  assumption 

^  Cap.  It.  ''  Consnetudo  autem  etiam  in  civilibns  rebus  pro  lege 
Bnscipitur,  cnm  deficit  lex,  nee  differt  an  Bcriptora  an  ratione  consistat, 
quando  et  legem  ratio  commendet." 
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that  tradition  first  of  all  requires  to  be  obeyed  on  its  o^^-n 
account.  He  assumes  that  it  rests  as  such  upon  the  ratio, 
and  that  the  only  point  of  importance  is^  to  bring  into  the 
consciousness  the  ratio  that  lies  at  its  foundation.  ^  Hence 
arise  the  two  stand-points;  first,  the  belief  in  the  authority  of 
tradition ;  then,  the  examination  of  the  ratio  that  lies  at  the 
basis.  We  here  see  in  Tertullian  tiie  germ  of  the  Augustinian 
principle  of  the  relation  oi fides  to  ratio. 

In  this  development  of  Tertullian's,  the  influence  of  Hon* 
tanism  cannot  be  concealed.  Hitherto  apostolic  tiudition 
bad  been  imderstood  only  as  a  literal  transmission  of  the 
things  announced  and  ordained  by  the  apostles,  although  not 
set  down  in  writing;  tradition  was  made  use  of  only  for 
holding  fast  what  had  been  once  given, — a  conservative  prin- 
ciple ;  but  through  Montanism  a  new  element  was  added  to 
the  progressive  development  It  was  the  Montanist  principle, 
that  the  Paraclete,  combining  himself  with  what  was  un- 
diangeable  in  the  £6imdMion  of  the  church-tradition  by  new 
illuminations,  carried  forward  the  life  of  the  churdi  in  pro- 
gressive development.  Montanism  therefore  must  pass  over 
the  opposing  limits  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  as  well  as  of 
tradition,  which  could  admit  nothing  new, 

Tertullian  endeavoured  to  convict  his  opponents  of  ineon- 
sequential  reasoning,  by  proving  to  tiiem  that  they  observed 
many  things  which  could  not  be  shown  to  be  of  apostolic  pre- 
scription from  tlie  written  records  of  the  faith.  Our  former 
remarks  will  apply  to  the  examples  adduced  by  Tertullian 
against  these  adversaries.  He  appeals  to  the  form  of  renun- 
(^tion  twice  expressed  at  baptism.  This  was  certsdnly  not 
an  observance  enjoined  by  the  apostles.  It  was  perhaps 
gradually  formed  from  Christian  usages  in  which  the  idea  of 
baptism  had  been  expressed.  But  here  the  essential  and  the 
accidental  are  to  be  (Ustinguished.  The  act  of  such  a  renim- 
dation  of  the  kingdom  of  evil  certainly  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  baptism  and  regeneration ;  but  this  form  oi  expresdou  was 
by  no  means  necessary,  or  binding  on  successive  ages,  and  not 
to  be  relinquished  without  injury  to  the  idea.  Then  there 
was  the  trine  immersion  of  baptism,  as  symbolically  making 

*  Cap.  it  **  Plane^  nt  ratio  quarenda  sit,  sed  salva  obsenratione,  ncc 
in  destructionem  ejus,  sed  in  aadificatlonem  poUos^  quo  magis  obsei'vcs, 
mm  ioens  etiam  de  raUone  flecama." 
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the  reference  to  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This,  too,  was  a  symbol  that  arose  oiit  of  the  Christian 
idea,  but  not  necessarily  connected  with  it.  So  likewise  the 
gradually  extended  confession  which  was  made  at  baptism. 
Moreover  the  tasting  a  mixture  of  milk  and  honey  by  the 
newly  baptized, — a  symbol  that  was  taken  from  ihe  pure 
Christian  idea,  being  a  reference  to  becoming  a  child  again 
by  regeneration,  or  to  being  made  inheritors  of  the  true 
Canaan  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  use  of  such 
symbols  showed  how  the  element  of  the  Christian  life  filled 
their  souls — how  entirely  they  were  penetrated  by  Christian 
ideaa;  yet  the  symbol  was  by  no  means  necessary;  it  was 
only  an  accidental  expression  of  Christian  truth.  Then  there 
was  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  bath  for  a  week  after 
baptism ;  this  proceeded  from  a  consciousness  of  the  higher 
reference  to  holiness  contained  in  that  water-baptism,  which 
they  felt  compelled  to  distinguish  from  all  other  purifications. 
But  here  a  false  element  might  be  introduced,  the  perversion 
of  baptism,  the  false  representation  of  a  magical  power  in 
water-baptism.  Further,  the  Lord  had  instituted  the  Holy 
Supper  in  connexion  with  a  common  meal,  and  all  in  an 
equal  manner  partook  of  it ;  but  in  TertuUian's  time  it  was 
partaken  of  at  the  meetings  of  the  Christians  held  before  day- 
light, and  received  only  from  the  hands  of  the  presidents  of 
the  church.  What  Tertullian  here  reports,  in  part  existed 
only  in  post-apostolic  times,  and  arose  not  from  an  ideal 
cause,  but  gradually  from  the  pressing  influence  of  altered 
circumstances.  Originally,  the  adninistering  of  the  bread  and 
wine  was  only  something  connected  with  the  common  meal 
which  was  held  as  an  imitation  of  that  last  supper  of  Christ 
with  his  disciples  ;  it  was  only  one  ingredient  in  the  whole  of 
the  festival,  which,  as  the  meal  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  was 
designated  "the  meal  of  brotherly  love."  This  connexion 
corresponded  both  to  the  original  institution,  and  to  the 
complete  idea  of  the  holy  act.  It  was  only  a  relative  neces- 
sity brought  on  by  the  increased  size  of  the  Christian  com- 
munities, that  led  them  to  take  one  constituent  part  out  of 
the  whole,  which  was  put  in  lieu  of  it,  and  designated  the 
Eucharist.  At  a  later  period  misapprehensions  of  the  nature 
of  the  Holy  Supper  were  connected  with  this  deviation  from 
the  originsd  institution  that  had  been  occasioned  by  circiun« 
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stances.  Further,  all  Christians,  originally,  in  viri;ue  of  their 
imiversal  priesthood,  were  capable  of  performing  sacred  ser- 
vices; but  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  organization  in  the 
form  of  the  Christian  community,  the  right  of  the  imiversal 
priesthood  was  committed  to  those  whom  the  church  chose  to 
be  the  organs  of  their  guidance.  Hence  arose  the  false  notions 
of  a  peculiar  priestly  dignity  attached  to  such  persons.  Then 
the  custom  came  in,  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
their  relations  persons  should  partake  of  the  Holy  Supper  in 
commemoration  of  their  fellowship,  not  to  be  destroyed,  by 
death,  with  those  who  died  in  the  Lord,  and  present  a  gift  on  the 
altar  in  their  name,  and  that  the  deceased  ^ould  be  especially 
referred  to  in  the  devotions  that  accompanied  the  celebration 
of  the  Supper.  In  the  same  manner  oblations  were  offered  at 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  martyrs, 
as  their  true  birth-day,  a  custom  which  originally  implied 
that  the  martyrs  were  also  men  who  stood  in  need  of 
redemption.*  All  this  beautiful  symbolising  of  Christian 
ideas  proceeded  from  the  depths  of  Christian  feeling ;  yet  it 
afterwards  furnished  a  point  of  connexion  for  the  iaise  notion 
of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Again,  on  the  Lord's  day  it  was 
counted  unlawful  to  fast  or  to  worship  on  the  knees;  also  full 
fifty  days  were  marked  from  the  celebration  of  the  resur-* 
rection  to  the  commemoration  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  All  this  was  a  beautiful  expression  of  the  Christian 
consciousness.  It  testified  what  power  faith  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  had  over  the  minds  of  believers — ^how  they 
were  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  must  needs  be  the  centre  of  the  whole  Christian  life,  and 
the  festival  of  that  event  one  of  the  highest  joy,  accompanied 
by  the  consciousness  that  Christ  had  thereby  raised  men  who 
were  sunk  down  to  earth,  in  fellowship  with  him  to  heaven. 
On  this  account  men  were  not  to  fast,  but  to  pray  standing 
upright  when  they  celebrated  the  commemoration  of  Christ's 
resurrection  and  ascension  even  to  that  of  the  corroborative 
&ct  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  all  this  was  only 
a  single  symbol  of  what  must  always  fill  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  consciousness.  Tertullian  says,  "  We  feel  pained  if 
any  of  the  wine  or  even  of  our  bread  be  spilled  upon  the 

^  See  Keander*t  General  HiBtory  of  the  Chrifitian  Beligion  and 
Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  462—464.    Stand.  Library  ed.— Ta. 
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ground."  There  is  implied  in  this  a  beautiful  Christian  sen- 
timent^ the  consciousness  of  the  thanks  due  to  God  for  his 
earthly  gifts,  which  ought  to  be  something  sacred  to  Chris- 
tians ;  perhaps  also  there  is  a  reference  to  the  consecration  of 
the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Holy  Supper.  Neverthdess,  it 
cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  perrersion  of  what  was  origi- 
BaUy  a  symboUoal  expression  passed  into  a  painful  supersti- 
tion.  What  we  have  here  remarked,  is  strikingly  exempUfied 
in  the  last  instance  TertuUian  adduces  of  tradition,  the  ciuh 
torn  prevalent  among  Christians  of  marking  the  forehead  with 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  all  their  trayels  and  moyements, 
in  coming  in  and  going  out,  in  all  the  daily  employments  of 
Hfe,  such  as  dressing  cuid  washing.  A  genuine  Christian  idea 
was  implied  in  this  practice,  that  the  whole  life  of  the 
Christian  in  all  its  separate  acts  must  be  sanctified  through 
the  consciousness  of  redemption,  through  a  reference  to  ChrM 
the  crucified  as  the  Eedeemer.  The  consecration  of  the  Cross 
was  to  be  extended  to  everything.  This  would  indeed  have 
been  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  life,  if  what  this  symbol 
represented  had  met  with  its  true  fulfilment.  But  it  came  to 
pass,  that  what  origmaUy  proceeded  from  the  inward  Christian 
^e  Lid  waa  a  senlble  ek^on  of  it,  afterwaitls  degeperated 
into  a  mere  medianism,  so  that  a  supernatural  sanctifymg 
power  was  ascribed  to  the  outward  act  in  and  for  itself,  and 
thus  it  served  rather  to  obscure  the  idea  of  Christianity  than 
to  make  it  the  ever-present  centi'e  of  the  Christian  hfe.  These 
instances  given  by  TertuUian  of  what  was  regarded  in  his 
lime  as  having  the  authority  of  tradition,  are  suited  to  eluci- 
date our  remarks  on  the  various  elements  of  which  tradition 
was  composed. 

TertuUian  wished  to  prove  by  internal  grounds,  what  was 
allowed  by  Christian  usage.  But  since  he  wished  to  find 
reasons  for  prohibiting  what  in  itself  was  permissible,  he  was 
obUged  to  have  recourse  to  many  unsound  arguments.  He 
wished  to  show  that  crowning  wiih.  garlands  was  something 
imnaturaL  But  even  as  a  Montanist  he  would  by  no  means 
r^ounoe  aU  pleasures  of  the  senses.  He  says, ''  AU  sub* 
stances  are  pure  as  being  the  creatures  of  God,  and  in  this 
their  character,  fit  for  the  use  of  all;  but  the  application 
of  the' very  use  makes  the  difference.  For  even  I  kUl  a  fowl 
for  myself  no  less  than  Socrates  did  for  iEsculapius ;  and  if  the 
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odour  of  any  place  offends  me,  I  bum  something  from  Arabia, 
but  not  with  the  same  ceremony,  nor  in  the  same  dress,  nor 
with  the  same  outward  show  which  is  employed  upon  idols.*' 
But  he  requires  that  all  natural  productions  should  be  made 
use  of  agi^eably  to  the  laws  established  by  the  Creator,  in  a 
i&anner  corresponding  to  their  original  destination.  He  attri- 
butes .every  perversion  of  nature,  every  abuse  of  her  pro- 
ductions, to  Satan  and  sin.    To  support  this  view  he  refers 
to  Rom.  viii.  20,  in  which  nature  is  described  as  subject  to 
vanity  through  the  sin  of  man«    By  means  of  Christianity 
nature  regains  her  original  rights;  all  things  are  restored  to 
their  natural  use.     Tertullian  has  here  recognised  correctly 
the  principle  of  Christian  morals,  and  the  depth  of  his  mind 
is  shown  in  his  knowing  how  to  institute  an  inquiry  on  a 
subject  so  external  and  isolated  in  connexion  with  the  highest 
truths.     But  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  conducts  it, 
lays  him  open  to  the  charge  of  sophistry.     He  errs  in  his 
application  of  a  correct  principle,  since  he  determines  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  what  is  natural,  and  what  is  unnatural 
He  does  not  acknowledge  the  freedom  with  which  man  is 
called  to  use  the  productions  of  nature,  and  to  use  them  as 
symbols  for  the  spirit.     The  idea  of  the  natural  is  formed  by 
him  in  too  mechanical  a  manner.    Flowers  are  intended  only 
to  gratify  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell ;  this  alone  is  their 
natural  use.    To  make  them  into  garlands  as  symbols  of  joy 
and  festivity  appeared  to  Tertullian  to  be  a  perversion  of 
nature,  an  act  of  sacrilege  against  their  Creator.     Here  we 
perceive  the  contraction  of  the  ethical  spirit  which  would 
narrow  Christian  freedom  by  arbitrary  maxims  in  the  appro- 
priation of  the  world.     We  impute  this  to  what  might  be 
designated  by  the  name  of  pietism.     As  belonging  to  the 
passages  in  which  Tertullian,  who  sometimes  was  overcome  by 
a  Jewish  element,  most  clearly  marks  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Christian  stand-point  in  relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  we 
may  quote  the  words,  where,  appealing  to  the  typical  character 
of  the  Jewish  cultus,  he  says,  ''  But  if  they  were  figures  of 
ourselves — (for  we  are  both  temples  of  God,  and  his  altars, 
and  lights,  and  vessels) — ^this  also  they  foreshowed  in  a  figure, 
that  men  of  €rod  ought  not  to  be  crowned."  ^ 
The  question  relucting  this  corona  mUitaris  lad  him  to 

^  Cap.ix. 
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discuss  the  question  whether  military  service  in  general  was 
allowable  for  Christians.     He  declared  himself  against  it  on 
very  similar  grounds  to  those  he  had  made  use  of  before  his 
transition  to  Montanism.   The  xmconditional  obedience  to  one 
man,  to  whose  service  the  soldier  surrendered  himself,  appeared 
to  him  as  something  imchristian ;  and  not  less  unchristian  he 
considered  it  that  man  should  thereby  be  released  from  all 
the  bonds  of  nature  which  Christianity  held  sacred,  though  in 
subordination  to  Christ     He  says,^  "  Do  we  believe  that  a 
human  sacrament  may  supersede  a  divine  one,  and  that  a  man 
may  pledge  his  name  to  another  lord  after  Clirist  ?  and  re^ 
nounce  Either  and  mother,  and  all  that  are  nearest  to  him  ? — 
whom  the  law  teaches  should  be  honomred  and  loved  next  to 
God;  whom  the  gospel  also  has  in  like  manner  honoured^ 
only  not  valuing  them  more  than  Christ.*'     After  making  an 
erroneous  application  (as  we  have  noticed  above)  of  Chnst's 
words  in  Matt  xxvi.  52,  "Jffe  that  tiseth  the  sword  shall  perish 
hy  the  sword,^''  he  adds,  ''And  shall  the  son  of  peace  act  in 
battle,  whom  it  will  not  befit  even  to  go  to  law  ?     Shall  he 
administer  bonds,  and  imprisonment,  and  tortures,  and  punish- 
ments, who  may  not  avenge  even  his  own  injiuries  f  *    Ter- 
tullian  is  still  bewildered  in  that  misapprehension  of  the 
precepts  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt,  and  of  the  law  of 
Christian  love,  for  want  of  imderstanding  the  relation  love 
bears  to  justice  and  right,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 
These  were  manifest  defects,  which  could  only  be  remedied 
by  the  progressive  development    of  Christian  morals  and 
the  progressive  pervasion  of  earthly  relations  by  Christian 
principle.     In  order  to  prove  the  irreconcilableness  of  the 
milUia  Christi  and  the  militia  seculi,  he  says,  "  Shall  h^  keep 
his  military  station  for  any  other  than  for  Christ  ?  or  on  the 
Lord's  day,  when  he  does  not  do  it  even  for  Christ  1"     (This 
is  an  allusion  to  the  times  for  fasting  and  prayer,  for  which, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  were  particularly  chosen,  and  which 
by  a  common  metaphor,  being  regarded  as  the  watch-hours  of 
the  Christian  soldier,  Tertullian  here  calls  his  stationes.     The 
statio  in  Caesar's  service  was  inconsistent  with  his  statio  in  the 
service  of  the  one  Lord  Christ     But  even  on  a  Simday  the 
Chiistian  soldier  must  omit  his  watchnservice,  which  appeared 
to  be  a  desecration  of  that  day,  when  even  the  stationes  of  the 

*.  Gap.  a. 
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Christian  mi^t^ia  were  not  allowable.)  ^' And  shall  hel^eep 
watch  before  those  temples  which  he  has  renounced?  And 
shall  he  sit  at  mectt  where  the  apostle  would  not  have  him  ?** 
(i,e,  in  idol-temples.)  Here  also  we  perceive  a  misunder- 
standing in  the  interpretation  of  Paul's  words,  for  he  is  not 
there  (1  Cor.  yiii.  10)  speaking  of  eating  in  idol-temples, 
simply  as  such,  but  of  partaking  of  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
idols.  '^And  shall  he  defend  by  night  those  whom  in  the 
day-time  he  has  put  to  flight  by  his  exorcisms,"  (this  refers  to 
the  exorcising  of  evil  spirits,  whom  TertuUian  identified  with 
the  &dse  gods,)  '^  leaning  and  resting  upon  a  spear  wherewith 
Christ's  side  was  pierced?"  (The  watch-service  before  the 
heathen  temples.)  '^  Shall  he  also  carry  the  standard,  the 
rival  of  Christ )  And  shall  he  ask  for  a  watchword  from  the 
emperor,  who  has  already  received  one  from  God  1  Shall  he 
when  dead  be  disturbed  by  the  trumpet  of  the  trumpeter, 
who  expects  to  be  awakened  by  the  trump  of  the  angel? 
Shall  the  Christian  be  burnt  accordii^  to  the  rules  of  the 
camp,  whom  Christ  has  freed  from  deserved  fire  1"  (Here  we 
see  the  reason  of  the  disinclination  to  burn  the  dead  among 
Christians.) 

Yet  in  one  respect  TertuUian  expresses  himself  more  mildly 
than  in  his  earlier  pre-montanist  writings.  In  those  he 
appeared  to  disapprove  of  miUtary  service  in  general  for  Chris- 
tians ;  although  speaking  objectively  on  the  varieties  of  calling 
which  Christians  had  to  carry  on  with  the  heathen,  he  reckons 
among  others,  miUtary  service.  He  now  distinguishes  the 
two  cases, — ^when  a  person  being  a  Christian  chooses  the 
military  life,  or,  when  at  his  conversion  to  Christianity  he  is 
actually  engaged  in  that  vocation.  In  favour  of  the  latter 
remaining  in  his  calling,  it  was  usual  to  adduce  the  example 
of  the  soldiers  whom  John  baptized ;  of  the  believing  centurion 
whom  Christ  commended ;  and  of  Cornelius,  who  was  con-^ 
verted  by  Peter.  And  these  examples  appeared  to  have  had 
some  weight  with  TertuUian.  Such  persons,  he  declared, 
must  either  leave  the  army  immediately  on  their  baptism,  as 
many  had  done ;  or  at  all  events  they  must  take  care  to  do 
nothing  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  which  could  not  be 
aUowed  even  in  miUtary  service  ;  or  lastly,  they  miust  suffer 
for  the  cause  of  God,  to  which  Ukewise  believers  in  the 
capacity  of  citLjens  were  pledged,    "  A  Christian  is  nowhere 
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anything  else.  The  Gospel  is  one ;  and  'Jesus  is  the  same. 
In  his  sight  the  beUeving  citizen  is  a  soldier  '*  (namely  in 
respect  of  his  calling  and  duties  as  a  miles  Christi),  ^  and  the 
beheving  soldier^  is  a  citizen  /*  (he  has  the  same  duties,  and 
cannot  excuse  himself  for  negleotiDg  them  on  the  plea  of  his 
military  profession.) 

Tertrallian  justly  observes,  that  if  the  necessity  of  any 
worldly  relation  or  calling  could  furnish  an  excuse  for  the 
neglect  of  any  Christian  duty,  the  entire  sanctity  of  Christian 
morals  would  soon  be  destroyed;  for  every  voluntary  act 
might  easily  find  an  apology  in  the  pressure  of  outward 
circumstances.'  He  touches  particularly  on  the  inducement 
held  out  at  that  time  for  wearing  laurel  crowns,  the  donative 
to  the  soldiers  on  account  of  their  victory,  (probably  that  over 
the  Parthians,)  and  says  in  this  connexion — <'The  same  laurel 
is  denoimoed  m  the  distribution  of  the  donative.  Evidently 
it  is  not  a  gratuitous  idolatry,  smce  it  sells  Christ  for  certain 
pieces  of  gold,  as  Judas  did  for  pieces  of  silver.  Shall  this  be 
the  meaning  of,  'Ye  cannot  serve  Gk>d  and  mammon;*  to, give 
the  hand  to  mammon,  and  to  apostatize  from  God  ?  Shall 
this  be  the  meaning  of,  <  Bender  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's;'  not  to  render 
the  man  to  God,  and  to  take  the  denarius  from  Caesar )  Is 
the  triumphal  laurel  composed  of  leaves,  or  of  corpses  1  Is  it 
adorned  with  plates,  or  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead )  Is  it 
bedewed  with  ointments,  or  with  the  tears  of  wives  and 
mothers?  perhaps  even  of  some  Christians,  for  Christ  is 
among  the  barbarians."  This  last  expression  very  well  suits 
the  victory  over  the  Parthians,  for  Christianity  at  an  early 
period  had  spread  itself  in  the  provinces  of  the  Parthian 
empire. 

Another  occasion  on  which  crowns  of  laurel  were  used,  was 
to  adorn  slaves  when  they  obtained  their  freedom.  In  passing 
his  judgment  on  this  use  of  them,  Tertullian  proceeds  from 
an  ideal  point  of  view,  and  manifests  that  the  reference  to  the 
highest  good  was  ever  present  to  his  thoughts.  In  opposition 
to  the  ancient  s^^^ypint,  on  which  earthly  freedom  was  the 

1  Cap.  xi.    The  miles  liere  xnnfit  evidently  hejidelis,  not  infiddis. 

'  **  CsBtemm  subvertit  totam  snbstantiam  sacrament!  cansatie  qjusmodi 
nt  etiam  yolnntariis  delictis  fibnlam  laxet;  nam  et  volontas  potent 
neceaaitaa  contend!^  h^bens  fKjilicet,  unde  cogatur.**    Cap.  xi, 
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highest  go6dy  he  regards  all  mere  outward  earthlj  freedom  asf 
oi^y  apparent  and  yalueless;  and  true  freedom  only  that 
which  has  its  foundation  in  the  inner  man,  and  proceeds  from 
redemption.  But  similarly  to  what  we  have  already  re^ 
marked,  in  combating  the  excessive  valuation  of  earthly 
freedom,  he  &lls  into  Sob  opposite  extreme,  since  he  does  not 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  earthly  freedom,  even  as  a 
subordinate  good  in  connexion  with  the  highest  good,  the 
only  true  and  essential  freedom.  That  defect  in  his  views  is 
to  be  seen  throughout,  which  was  foimded  on  the  complete  one- 
sidedness  in  his  conception  of  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian life, — a  one-sidedness  which  corresponded  to  the  general 
character  of  Hiiis  first  stage  in  the  development  of  the  church, 
and  shows  that  he  had  not  yet  found  the  right  adjustment  of 
the  relation  of  all  earthly  things  to  the  divine.  "  Earthly  free^ 
dom,"  he  says,  "gives  crowns.  But  thou  art  already  redeemed 
by  Christ,  and  that  at  a  great  price.  How  can  the  world  set 
finee  another's  servant )  Though  it  seems  to  be  fr^dom,  yet 
is  it  seen  also  to  be  servituda  In  the  world  all  things  are 
imaginary,  and  nothing  real.  For  even  then  thou  wast  free 
from  man,  being  redeemed  by  Christ;  and  now,  though  made 
free  by  man,  thou  art  Christ's  servant.  If  thou  thinkest  that 
the  fr^eedom  of  the  world  is  true  liberty,  so  that  thou  even 
distinguishest  it  by  a  crown,  thou  hast  returned  to  the  service 
of  man,  which  thou  thinkest  to  be  liberty ;  thou  hast  lost  the 
freedom  of  Christ,  which  thou  thinkest  to  be  servitude."  *  It 
is  Tertullian's  leading  idea,  that  on  the  highest  stand-point 
the  antagonism  of  freedom  and  dependence  is  lost  True 
freedom  is  «inseparably  connected  wi^  dependence  on  Christ, 
and  only  in  this  dependence  on  him  is  to  be  found  fr'eedom 
and  independence  in  relation  to  all  created  objects.  Hence 
the  ideas  of  freedom  and  dependence,  according  to  the 
common  judgment  of  the  world,  were,  in  Tertullian's  opinion, 
no  reality,  but  a  mere  semblance.     The  Christian,  as  he 

^  ''  Coronat  et  libertaa  sieoalaris.  Sed  ta  jam  redemptus  es  a  Christo, 
et  qnidam  magno.  Senram  allenum  quomodo  Bnculum  manumittet  1 
Etsi  libertaa  Tidetur,  sed  et  Bervitos  videbitar.  Omnia  imaginaria  in 
Baecalo,  et  nihil  veri.  Kam  et  tunc  liber  bominis  eras,  redemptus  a 
Christo,  et  nunc  BenroB  es  Cbristi,  licet  manumissus  ab  bomine.  Si 
yeram  pntes  saeculi  libertatem,  ut  et  corona  consignes,  redisti  in  send* 
tutem  bominis,  quam  putas  libertatem  ^  i^nisisti  libertatem  Cbristi,  qaam 
putas  8^r?iti|tem."    Cap.  ziii, 
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thought,  had  entirely  renounced  this  stand-point  With  a 
consciousness  springing  up  in  his  own  soul  of  this  Christian 
freedom,  TertuUian  beautifully  says — "  So  &r  must  the  Chris- 
tian be  from  putting  this  work  of  idolatry  on  his  own  head, 
yea,  I  might  even  say  on  Christ,  if  so  be  that  Chrut  is  the 
head  of  the  maUf  which  head  is  as  free  as  Christ  himself  not 
obliged  to  wear  a  veil,  &r  less  a  bandage.  Moreover,  the 
head  which  is  pbliged  to  wear  a  veil,  the  head  of  the  woman 
being  already  occupied  by  a  veil,  has  not  room  for  a  bandage. 
She  bears  the  burden  of  her  own  subjection.  If  she  ought 
not  to  be  seen  with  her  head  uncovered  because  of  the  angels, 
much  more,  having  her  head  crowned,  will  she  offend  those 
who  are,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  wearing  their  crowns.'' 
It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  understands  the  words  ^ca  rove 
ayy i\ov^,  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  to  be  used  respecting  good  angels. 
Before  their  sight  the  woman  must  appear  with  a  veil  as  a 
sign  of  humihty,  of  her  natural  dependence  on  the  man.  But 
if  she  would  displease  the  angels  by  rejecting  this  mark  of 
dependence,  how  much  more  if  she  stood  before  them  (who 
already  wear  a  heavenly  crown)  with  the  proud  ornament  of 
a  wreath. 

Tertullian  closes  this  book  with  words  which  testify  how,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  least  important  things,  the  reference 
to  Christ  was  the  central  point  that  determined  the  whole 
style  of  his  contemplations.^  "If,  for  these  things,  thou 
owest  thy  head  to  him,  who  for  thee  wore  a  crown  of  thorns, 
pay  him,  if  thou  canst,  with  such  a  head  as  his  own  was  when 
he  offered  it  up  for  thine ;  or  wear  not  a  crown  of  flowers,  if 
thou  art  not  able  to  wear  one  of  thorns;  if  thou  art  not  yet 
able  to  wear  (the  true)  crown  of  flowers,"  (the  martyr's  crown, 
the  testimonium  Jloridum.)  "  Preserve  undefiled  for  God  what 
is  his  own.     He  shall  crown  it  if  he  wiU.     Yea,  he  does  will ; 

^  The  agreement  is  remarkable  in  men  of  such  different  characters  as 
Tertullian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  to  their  peculiar  modes. of 
contemplating  an  object  in  itself  of  such  little  importance.  Clement 
B&yz  (lib.  ii.  p.  181),  "The  living  image  of  God  is  not  to  be  crowned  like 
(lead  idols."  He  has  a  similar  reference  to  Christ's  crown  of  thorns, 
(lib.  ii.  p.  182,)  "It  is  foolish  that  wo  who  have  heard  that  Christ  was 
crowned  with  thorns,  despising  the  honourable  sufferings  of  the  Lord, 
should  be  overcome  by  flowers " — &K6yt(rrop  &KriK0^as  vifias  rhp  K{>pio¥ 
anivBais  iffrefifi^voy  avrobs  iyrovib^fVTaf  r£  ffffivrS  rod  Kvpiov  ird$ti,  &n(^ 
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be  even  invites  tliee  to  it.  *To  him  that  overcometh,'  he  saith, 
'I  will  give  a  crown  of  life.  Be  thou'  also  ^faithful  unto  death. 
'Fight  thou'  also  Hhe  good  fight,'  for  which  the  apostle^  with 
good  cause,  trusted  that  there  was  *laid  up  for  him  a  crown.' . . , 
Why  condemnest  thou  to  the  garland  and  the  wreath  that 
head  which  is  designed  for  a  kingly  crown  ?  for  Christ  Jesus 
has  *made  us  kings  unto  God  and  his  Father.'  What  hast  thou 
to  do  with  a  perishing  flower  ?  Thou  hast  a  flower  'out  of  the 
rod  of  Jesse,'  on  which  all  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  Crod  has 
rested, — a  flower  incorruptible,  unwithering,  everlasting,  by 
choosing  which,  the  good  soldier  (the  soldier  who,  despising 
the  crown  of  laurel,  meets  martyrdom)  has  been  promoted  to 
honour  in  the  ranks  of  heaven."  Although  TertuUian  did  not 
belong  to  those  who,  like  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  recognised 
in  Pagan  antiquity  a  preparation  for  Christianity,  yet  he  also 
found  in  the  myths  and  symbols  of  the  ancient  religion  a 
shadowy  image  of  divine  truth,  inasmuch  as  Satan,  from 
whom  he  deduced  these  religions,  appeared  to  him  as  the 
imitator  of  the  true,  the  mimic  of  the  divine.  From  this 
stand-point  he  also  thought,  in  his  Apology,  that  he  could 
detect  in  the  myths  a  counterfeit  type  of  Christian  truth.* 
He  adduces,  as  one  instance,  the  Persian  mysteries  of  Mythras. 
"  Blush  ye,"  says  TertuUian,  "his  fellow-soldiers  who  shall  now 
stand  condemned,  not  by  him,  but  by  any  soldier  of  Mythras, 
who,  when  he  is  initiated  in  the  cavern,  the  camp,  in  very 
truth,  of  darkness,  when  the  crown  is  offered  him,  (a  sword 
being  placed  between  him  and  it,  as  if  in  mimicry  of  martyr- 
dom,) and  then  fitted  on  his  head,  is  directed  to  put  it  aside 
from  his  head,  and  to  remove  it,  perhaps,  to  his  shoulder, 
saying  that  Mythras  is  his  crown."  In  this  TertuUian  finds 
a  counterfeit  imitation  of  Christian  self-denial,  since  the  Chris- 
tian knows  no  other  crown  than  Christ 

When  TertuUian  wrote  the  treatise  De  Corona  Militis,  he 
had  already  formed  the  design  of  discussing  in  a  separate 
work,*  the  question  whether  a  Christian  might  lawfuUy  save 
himself  from  persecution  by  flight.  This  design  he  carried 
into  effect.    The  immediate  occasion  of  writing  it  was  a  ques^ 

1  Cap.  zi.  **  Sciebant  et  qui  penes  vos  ejusmodi  fabnlas  aemulas  ad 
destnictionem  Teritatis  istiosmodi  prseministravenint." 

'  "Sed  de  qa8^sti9nibQ.s  Qoufessipniun  alibi  docebimtift.**— Z>e  Cor* 
JHfil  cap.  i. 
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tion  proposed  in  a  social  meeting  by  one  Fabius,  a  member  of 
the  catholic  church,  whether  it  became  a  Christian  to  flee 
from  an  impending  persecution.  It  was  the  general  principle 
practically  adopted  by  many  pious  Christians,  that  this  was 
entirely  accordant  with  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  the  GospeL 
This  gave  rise  to  a  dispute,  since  many  of  the  persons  present 
maintained  it,  but  Tertullian  held  the  contrary  opinion.  And 
since  the  warmth  of  the  debate  would  not  allow  him  to  state 
all  his  reasons,  he  composed,  in  the  first  instance  for  his 
friend  Fabius,  his  work  DeFuga  in  Fersecviione — (On  Flight 
in  Persecution). 

Probably  the  point  here  brought  under  discussion  was  only 
a  question  disputed  between  the  Montanists  and  their  oppo- 
nents. Among  the  Montanists  themselves  there  could  be  no 
dispute  respecting  it.  According  to  their  general  ethical  ten- 
dencies and  principles,  it  was  already  decided ;  for  an  enthu- 
siastic oyer-yaluation  of  martyrdom  and  an  inclination  towards 
it  belonged  to  the  essence  of  Montanism ;  and  in  this  respect 
a  tendency  that  had  existed  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  church 
had  fixed  itself  in  Montanism;  and  the  predominant  passivity, 
the  quietism  which  belonged  to  the  very  nature  of  Montanism, 
did  not  admit  of  the  employment  of  hiunan  means,  to  contra- 
vene a  divine  dispensation,  which  could  only  be  met,  it  was 
believed,  by  absolute  resignation.  The  Montanist  spirit  was 
characteristically  expressed  in  the  mysterious  oracular  voices 
of  the  Montanist  prophets,  as  quoted  by  Tertullian  in  this 
treatise.  **  Wilt  thou  be  made  publicly  known  ?  it  is  well  for 
thee,  for  he  who  is  not  made  public  among  men,  will  be  so 
before  the  Lord ;"  t.  e.  will  be  denounced  before  him  as  one 
who  has  denied  him.  "  Be  not  ashamed;  justice  brings  thee 
forth  into  public."  "Why  art  thou  asha^ied,  since  thou 
bearest  the  glory  of  it  ?  Aji  opportimity  is  given  since  thou 
art  seen  by  men."  "  Be  unwilling  to  die  on  your  beds,  in 
miscarriages  or  in  soft  fevers ;  but  wish  to  die  in  martyrdom^ 
that  He  may  be  glorified  who  suffered  for  you."  We  recog- 
nise in  these  passages  that  enthusiastic  tendency  of  Christian 
feeling  for  which  the  sick-bed  and  the  pains  of  a  natural  death 
were  something  mean  and  despicable;  as  if  the  genuine  Chris- 
tian resignation,  the  disposition  to  imitate  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  could  not  be  maintained  on  a  sick-couch  or  a  death- 
bed as  well  as  in  a  martyrdom.    This  contempt  of  what  was 
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natural  to  man/ stands  in  contradiction  to  the  impress  of  the 
Christian  spirit.  For  the  Montanists,  therefore,  no  examina- 
tion was  here  required;  a  positive  authority  had  akeady 
decided  the  question  for  them.  The  new  utterances  of  the 
Paraclete  had  for  them  the  same  authority  as  the  expressions 
of  JBEoly  Writ.  And  as  at  a  later  period  the  advocates  of  the 
stand-point  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church  employed  as  an 
argument  in  its  favour,  that  what  among  others  who  call 
themselves  Christians  was  still  disputable,  could  no  longer  be 
BO  among  those  who  regarded  the  authority  of  the  church, 
but  had  been  decided  in  a  manner  raised  above  all  doubt ;  so 
without  question  Tertullian  wished  to  make  use  of  this  for  the 
advantage  of  Montanism  among  those  who  were  not  disposed 
to  acknowledge  the  new  prophets,  when  he  says  of  his  oppo- 
nents, that  "  they  were  deservedly  in  doubt  respecting  other 
idlings,  since  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  Paraclete  who  led 
into  all  truth."  ^  We  here  see  what  is  shown  in  many  other 
respects,  that  many  things  have  passed  over  in  a  milder  and 
modified  form,  into  Eoman  Catholicism  from  Montanism, 
which  represents  one  side  of  an  ultra-catholic  stand-point. 
But  Tertullian,  when  he  wrote  this,  had  so  much  greater  rea^ 
son  for  wishing  to  represent  Montanism  in  a  fiivoiurable  light, 
since  he  was  discussing  the  question  with  persons  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  decided  violent  opponents  of 
that  system.'  Hence  it  may  be  accounted  for,  that  Tertullian 
does  not  exhibit  so  much  vehemence  in  this  treatise  as  in  hib 
other  writings  against  the  opponents  to  Montanism^  Yet  we 
perceive  the  sectarian  spirit  of  Montanism,  which  r^arded 
the  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  new  prophets  as  a  denial  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which  would  only  acknowledge  the  full 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  those  quarters  where  these 
new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  were  received.  According  to 
this  Montanist  view,  the  true  power  for  martyrdom  was  want- 
ing to  others,  because  they  did  not  surrender  themselves  to 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  were  poured  forth  in 
aQ  their  fulness  over  the  churches  by  the  new  prophets.  This 
is  -^ery  manifest  from  the  closing  words  of  the  book,  to  which 
we  shall  come  in  the  sequeL 

*  "  Qui  si  forte  Paracletuin  non  recipiendo,  dednctorem  omnia  veri- 
tatis  merito  adhuc  etiam  aliis  quaistionibus  obnoxii  estis."    Cap.  i. 

*  As  we  may  Infer  from  the  expression,  "si  forte,"  &c. 
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Tertullian,  in  this  inqidry,  sets  out  from  the  question,  Are 
the  persecutions  {gainst  the  church  an  operation  of  the  evil 
spirit,  as  many  persons  maintained,  but  which  the  Gnostic 
Basilides  (only  on  another  side)  as  well  as  Tertullian  impugned, 
— or  are  they,  either  immediately  or  mediately,  a  work  of 
God,  and  take  place  under  his  direction  1  He  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  although  persecutions  proceed  from  Satan,  yet  he 
can  effect  nothing  against  the  will  of  God,  and  can  only  act 
as  his  instrument.  They  take  place,  as  he  thinks,  for  a  two* 
fald  object ;  to  prove  and  purify  true  believers,  and  to  make 
a  separation  between  them  and  those  who  are  only  apparent 
believers.  The  former  operation  of  persecutions  he  thus 
describes :  "  When  is  God  more  trusted  but  when  he  is  more 
feared  ?  and  when  is  that  but  in  times  of  persecution  1  The 
church  is  struck  with  amazement.  Then  faith  is  more  anxious 
in  its  undertakings  and  more  regular  in  fasts,  and  watchings, 
and  prayers,  and  humility,  in  diligence,  in  love,  in  holiness 
and  in  sobriety."  Tertullian  only  sees  weakness  of  faith,  when 
in  times  of  impending  persecutions  Christians  hold  their 
meetings  less  frequently  and  use  greater  caution  in  order  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  heathen.  He  says  to  them,  "  Know 
you  not,  that  God  is  Lord  of  all  ?  and  if  it  be  God's  will, 
you  will  suffer  persecution ;  if  it  be  not  his  will,  then  the 
heathen  will  be  silent  Only  believe  : — thou  believest  in  that 
God  without  whose  will  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground. 
I  think  that  we  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows."  But 
TertuUian's  opponents  certainly  need  not  submit  to  this  re* 
proach  of  weakness  of  faith.  They  could  assent  to  everything 
which  Tertullian  says  of  Christian  confidence  in  divine  guid- 
ance, and  yet  maintain  that  they  must  do  their  part,  as  much 
as  in  them  lay,  not  to  awaken  the  suspicion  and  wrath  of  the 
heathen,  and  to  maintain  peace  in  the  churches.  The  manner 
in  which  Tertidlian  applied  a  principle  correct  in  itself,  could 
not  justify  the  conclusion,  that  men  were  to  leave  everything 
in  God's  hands,  and  make  no  use  of  human  means.  This 
sentiment  was  certainly  connected  with  Montanist  quietism. 
TertuUian  quotes  expressions  of  his  opponents  in  which  they 
appeal  to  the  necessity  of  doing  their  utmost  while  exercising 
trust  in  God.  "  I  do  my  part, '  says  the  representative  of  the 
opposite  system,  "  I  flee,  lest  I  should  perish  if  I  denied  the 
faith.     It  depends  on  God  to  bring  me  b(ick  again  from  flight 
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when  he  pleases."*  But  Tertullian,  who  judged  differently 
from  the  party  he  opposed  respecting  the  relation  of  human 
action  to  the  Divine  will,  charged  them  with  the  want  of  true 
fitith  in  God,  which  would  impel  believers,  not  to  flee,  but  to 
commit  everything  to  God,  while  they  remained  with  confi- 
dence. He  says,  "Do  we  not  acknowledge  the  power  of  Grod, 
that,  as  he  can  bring  us  back  from  flight,  so  also,  if  we  do  not 
flee,  yea  even  if  we  walk  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  he  can 
protect  us?  How  is  this,  that  thou,  in  order  to  flee,  givest  God 
the  ^ory  of  being  able  to  bring  thee  back  from  flight;  but  thou 
dost  not  give  him  the  glory  when  thou  testifiest  of  him  that 
thou  doubtest  of  the  power  of  his  protection?  Why  dost  not 
thou  rather  say  with  stead&st  trust  in  Grod,  I  do  what  is  my 
part ;  I  do  not  depart ;  God,  if  he  pleases,  will  protect  me." 

But  yet  his  opponents  might  answer  in  an  evangelical 
sense,  ^  I  distrust  not  God's  almightiness,  but  my  own  weak- 
ness. I  know,  indeed,  that  he  can  give  me  power  to  remain 
steadfiutt  and  &ithful  to  him  imder  all  tortures ;  but  I  do  not 
venture  to  request  this  of  him  that  he  would  grant  me  such 
power,  until  he  places  me  in  a  situation  from  which  I  have 
no  other  means  of  escape.  The  example  of  my  Lord  admo- 
nishes me  not  to  tempt  my  God,  as  long  as  other  means  ot 
deliverance  are  left  me.  If  I  find  no  deliverance  in  human 
means,  then  I  know  upon  whom  I  must  depend."  This  has 
been  the  principle  of  all  thoughtful  Christians,  who  hence 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a  pimishment  of  insolent  pride,  when 
a  Christian,  who  exposes  himself  to  danger,  afterwards  fidls  a 
victim  to  it. 

In  order  to  show  the  uselessness  of  fleeing  from  persecution, 
and  that  no  one  can  avoid  what  is  God*s  will,  Tertullian 
adduces  an  example  that  in  reality  rather  tells  against  him. 
One  Rutilius  had  often  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  also  endea- 
voured to  purchase  the  connivance  of  the  officers  who  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  At  last  he  was  unexpectedly  seized, 
and  brought  before  the  governor.  He  underwent  torture, 
but  recovered,  and  had  strength  sufficient  to  die  on  the 
funeral  pile.  It  is  evident  that  this  example  might  have  been 
justly  adduced  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of  flight.  Since 
this  Rutilius  (it  might  be  said)  had  not  trusted  himself  too 

1  "Quod  mernn  est,  fuglo;  ne  peream  si  negavero.  IlllaB  est  si 
toluerit,  etiam  fuglentem  me  reducere  in  medium."    Cap.  v* 
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much;  nor  tempted  Gk>d;  but  had  humbly  acted  according 
to  the  Lord's  (Erections  in  Matt.  x.  23;  the  Lord  granted 
him  strength  when  he  stood  in  need  of  it.  * 

Tertullian,  in  order  to  set  aside  the  rule  drawn  &om 
Christ's  words,  that  ^'a  man,  if  persecuted  in  one  city,  should 
flee  to  another,"  applies  the  hermeneutio  canon,  that  no  words 
are  to  be  taken  in  an  unlimited  universality,  but  tiiat  much 
depends  on  the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  persons 
to  whom,  and  the  particular  reference  with  which,  anytiiing  is 
said  ;3  and  he  con;ectly  perceives  that  the  directions  wMch 
Christ  at  first  gave  to  his  apostles  in  reference  to  their 
preaching,  were  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
since  it  was  of  the  last  importance  for  all  future  ages  that  the 
apostles  should  lay  the  foundation  of  the  church  hy  preaching 
the  Gospel.  He  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  fiict  that 
the  direction  the  apostles  received,  "not  to  enter  the  cities  of 
Samaria,  nor  go  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,**  could  only  belong  to 
the  first  period  of  their  ministry.  We  see  that  Tertullian 
could  discover  what  was  true  in  the  historical  references  of 
exposition,  when  he  was  not  led  away  by  some  party  interest 
But  though,  on  other  occaaions,  he  was  aware  that  a  more 
general  maxim  might  be  drawn  from  what  was  at  first  said 
with  a  peculiar,  restricted  reference ;  yet  here  he  makes  no 
such  application  of  the  passage,  but,  involved  in  the  im- 
mediate interest  of  controversy,  confines  himself  to  the  tem- 
porary meaning  of  the  words,  which,  moreover,  he  explained 
in  £sLr  too  limited  a  manner.  He  maintains,  that  as  soon  as 
the  Gospel  had  been  published  in  Judea,  the  rule  lost  its 
application,  and  as  a  proof  he  adduces  the  example  of  Paul, 
llmt  apostle,  while  this  rule  was  still  in  force,  saved  himself 
by  flight  from  Damascus ;  but  at  a  later  period,  no  danger, 
however  threatening,  could  deter  him  from  imdertaking  his 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  But  Tertullian  did  not  take  into 
consideration  what  he  himself  deemed  necessary  for  the  right 
imderstanding  of  Scripture — the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  this  happened;  that  Paul  was  assured  of  a  special  Divine 
eaJl,  and  satisfied  with  obeying  this,  left  the  event  to  God. 
And  those  persons  who  pleaded  for  the  liberty  of  fleeing  in 

*  "QuiaprsBceptum  adimplevit,  fugiens  de  civitato  in  dvitatem.** 
'  That  the  "  sensus  Domini  et  personas  »nas  habuerit  et  tempora  ct 
causas."    Cjip.  vi. 
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times  of  persecution,  certainly  never  imagined  that  it  would 
be  lawful  in  contravention  of  a  divine  call. 

His  opponents  appear  to  have  appealed  to  the  example  of 
Christ,  who  prayed  to  Gk)d  that,  if  possible,  the  cup  of  suffer- 
ing might  pass  from  him.  Tertullian  replied — It  would  be 
allowable  for  them  to  pray  to  God  as  Christ  did,  that  they 
mi^t  be  spared  the  cup  of  suffering,  not  fleeing,  but  enduring 
the  conflict,  and  withal  saying  like  him—"  Not  our  will,  but 
thine  be  done."  But  however  just  this  might  be,  his  oppo- 
nents  were  not  silenced  by  it,  since  they  would  agree  with 
Tertullian,  that  men  should  commit  all  things  to  God's  will, 
and  be  ready  to  subordinate  their  own  to  it. 

Furth^,  his  opponents  appealed  to  the  passage  in  Eph. 
It.  27,  according  to  the  version  used  in  the  African  churches, 
"Ne  locum  malo  detis.'*  Tertullian  justly  remarked,  that  this 
passage  referred  to  a  totally  different  subject, — ^the  moderating 
of  anger,  that  persons  might  not  be  drawn  into  sin  by  the 
evil  spirit.*  But  his  opponents  drew  from  this  passage — and 
perhaps  not  without  reason — ^the  general  position,  that  we 
must  not  at  any  time  tottov  ^iddvai  rf  ^lajSoXy, — that  we  must 
not  wilfully  fell  into  temptations  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
avoid.  They  further  appealed  to  Eph.  v.  16,  according  to  the 
existing  ancient  Latin  version^  '^Redimendum  tempus  quia  dies 
nequam  sunt;"  which  passage— contrary,  indeed,  to  tiie  con- 
nexion— they  thus  explained :  that  by  Christian  prudence,  per- 
sons should  try  to  escape  persecution,  and  preserve  their  lives. 
Tertullian  more  correctly  understood  it  to  mean,  that  by  a  wise 
course  of  conduct,  they  should,  as  it  were,  purchase  the  time  as 
it  passed  away,  as  an  opportunity  for:  the  practice  of  goodness. 

From  the  question  respecting  flight  in  times  of  persecution, 
Tertullian  passed  to  another,  closely  connected  with  it. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Soman  func- 
tionaries at  that  period,  it  had  become  usual  for  whole  Chris- 
tian societies  or  individuals  to  pay  the  police  or  military  who 
were  sent  after  the  Christians  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to 
leave  them  immolested.  The  question  might  very  properly 
be  raised,  whether  Christianity  allowed  the  employment  of  an 
evil  instrument  for  a  good  object, — ^whether  the  peace  of  the 
x^urch  might  be  purchased  by  bribery.     In  reference  to  this 

*  Yet  it  is  donbtful  whether  Tertullian  had  here  in  yiew  malue-- 
ttie  eyil  one ;  or  malum — eyil. 
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subject,  Tertullian  says — "How  unworthy  is  it  of  God  and  his 
salvation  that  thou  shouldst  redeem  that  man  with  money, 

whom  Christ  has  redeemed  with  his  blood. The  Lord 

has  redeemed  hini  from  the  evil  angels,  from  spiritual  wicked* 
ness,  from  the  darkness  of  this  worlds  from  eternal  judgment, 
from  perpetual  death.  But  thou  makest  terms  for  him  with 
an  informer,  or  a  soldier,  or  some  paltry  officer,  in  an  under^ 
hand,  stealthy  manner, — ^for  him  whom  Christ  purchased  and 
manumitted  before  all  the  world."  However  beautifully  this 
is  expressed,  Tertullian  confounds  things  totally  distinct; 
what  relates  to  earthly  arrangementsf,  and  what  belongs  to 
a  fax  higher  order.  The  Christian  can,  certainly,  without 
detriment  to  his  inward  freedom,  which  is  elevated  far  beyond 
ail  the  shackles  of  earthly  relations,  submit  to  worldly  ar-' 
rangements  in  things  that  relate  to  the  outer  man.  Yet  it 
is  very  different  when  the  point  in  question  relates  to  an  im« 
moral  disgraceful  means,  which  may  with  truth  be  described 
as  inconsistent  with  the  exalted  dignity  of  a  Christian.  Ter- 
tullian's  remark  involves  the  requirement,  that  Christians 
should  only  employ  such  means  for  their  repose  as  corre- 
spond to  their  own  dignity — that  they  should  seek  to  obtain 
only  a  legal  fr'eedom  for  ibe  exercise  of  their  worship.  Thus 
Tertullian  might  protest  against  a  practice  by  which  Christians 
promoted  and  made  use  of  immorality,  and  led  others  into  an 
immoral  course  by  a  neglect  of  duty  and  receiving  bribes.  ^ 
Here  he  could  appeal  to  the  example  of  Paul,  who  would  not 
employ  bribery  in  order  to  gain  his  release  from  the  governor 
Felix.  He  also  could  justly  ^dl  it  disgraceful  for  Christian  con- 
gregations, when  in  the  list  of  the  head  of  the  police,  among 
those  who  bargained  for  following  a  forbidden,  immoral  or 
disgraceful  calling,  even  Christian  diurches  could  be  found.* 

Tertullian,  who  as  a  Montanist  was  at  issue  on  many  points 
with  the  clergy,  was  disposed  to  repre»eiit  the  clergy,  and 
especially  the  bishops,  in  an  im&vourable  light,  of  which  we 
have  already  seen  an  instance.     And  in  this  treatise  he 

^  "  Miles  me  vol  delator  vel  inimicoB  ooncutit,  nihil  Csesari  exigens^ 
imo  contra  facieuB,  cam  Christianum,  legibus  humanis  reum,  merceJe 
dimittit"    Cap.  zii. 

'  "  Nescio  dolendnm  an  erubescendum  sit,  cnm  In  matricibuB  bene* 
ficiariomm  et  ouriosorum  inter  tabemarios  et  lanios,  et  ftares  balneornm 
et  aleones  et  lenones,  ChiiEtiani  quoque  vectigales  continentur."  Cap.  ziii 
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reproached  them  for  setting  a  bad  example  to  their  flocks,  by 
timidly  forsaking  them  in  times  of  persecution.  "  But  when 
those  who  stand  at  the  head"  {i.  e.  the  deacons,  presbyters,  and 
bishops)  "  flee,  how  can  the  laity  understand  in  what  sense  the 
Lord  says,  that  his  disciples  should  flee  from  one  city  to 
another?  When  the  leaders  flee,  who  of  the  common  soldiers 
will  listen  to  those  who  exhort  them  to  stand  their  ground  in 
the  field  of  battle?"*  It  might  certainly  happen  that  in  many 
cases  the  clergy  absconded  through  cowardice;  but  the 
bishops,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  might  have  good  reason 
for  withdrawing  themselves  awhile  from  their  congregations, 
in  order  to  preserve  themselves  for  them  and  to  obtain  rest. 
But  Tertullian,  owing  to  his  Montanist  principles  and  the 
warmth  of  his  temperament,  was  not  capable  of  discriminating 
in  such  cases  the  difference  of  circumstances.  He  particularly 
reproached  the  clergy  for  employing  those  unworthy  means 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  which  he  terms  num- 
'maria  fuga,^  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  procure  rest  for  their 
congregations  1  **  Did  the  apostles,"  he  says  ironically,  "give 
this  form  to  the  episcopacy  with  foresight,  in  order  that  they 
might  securely  enjoy  their  rule  imder  the  pretence  of  pro- 
curing peace  1  Such  a  peace,  forsooth,  did  Christ  procm'e 
when  he  returned  to  the  Father,  which  is  to  be  redeemed 
fr'om  the  soldiery  by  presents  at  the  saturnalia !"' 

To  the  question,  How  then  can  we  hold  our  religious 
assemblies,  our  meetings  for  worship?  he  answers,  "Cer- 
tainly in  the  same  manner  as  the  apostles,  who  were  safe 
through  their  faith,  not  through  their  money.  Guard  thyself 
by  wisdom,  not  by  bribery ;  for  thou  wilt  not  be  safe  before 
the  people,  though  thou  hast  bought  thyself  off  from  the 
military."  Indeed  these  instances  of  bribery  only  increased 
the  exactions  on  the  Christians,  since  many  persons  employed 
it  as  a  means  to  extort  money  from  them.  The  practice 
which  on  moral  grounds  could  not  be  sanctioned,  proved  to 
be  equally  objectionable  on  the  score  of  prudence.     "  There- 

'  Cap.  xL  «  Cap.  xii. 

'  "  Uanc  episcopatai  formam  apostoll  proyidentius  condiderunt,  ut 
regno  suo  securi  frui  possent  sub  obtentu  procurandl  pacem"  (this  last 
fford  has  evidently  fallen  out,  as  the  following  sentence  shows.)  "  Scilicet 
enlm  talem  pacem  Christus  ad  Patrem  regrediens  mandavit  a  militibua 
per  Satumalitia  redimendam/'    Cap.  xiii. 

VOL,  ij.  U 
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fore  employ  only  for  thy  safeguard,  faith  and  wisdom;  if  thou 
makest  no  use  of  them,  thou  mayst  lose  thy  redemption ;  and 
if  thou  dost  use  them,  thou  wilt  not  want  thy  redemption* 
Lastly,  if  thou  canst  not  hold  meetings  by  day,  thou  hast 
the  night,  when  the  light  of  Christ  is  luminous  against  it.  * 
Thou  canist  not  go  about  to  individuals ;  let  the  church  consist 
of  three.  Better  not  to  see  the  multitudes  that  compose  thy 
church  for  some  time,  than  dispose  of  them  by  auction." 

Tertullian  concludes  in  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  Montanist 
party,  who  regarded  all  other  Christians  as  belonging  to  the 
world,  and  believed  that  they  alone  were  spiritually  minded 
and  possessed  the  Holy  Spirit  "  On  this  account,"  he  says, 
after  apologizing  for  the  severity  of  his  requirements,  "  tiie 
Paraclete  was  necessarily  the  leader  into  all  truth,  the  exhorter 
to  all  endurance.  They  who  receive  him  understand  neither 
to  flee  nor  to  redeem  themselves,  having  him  who  will  be 
our  advocate— as  he  will  speak  when  we  are  examined,  so  he 
will  assist  us  in  suffering." 

These  continued  pOTsecutions  induced  Tertullian  to  urge 
the  obligation  of  steadfastly  confessing  the  Christian  truth, 
not  aa  in  his  writings  before  mentioned  in  controversy  with  a 
party  in  the  church,  fbr  here  he  had  to  treat  of  a  subject  in 
which  he  agreed  with  the  members  in  general  erf  the  church, 
though  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics.  But  among  these  there* 
were  in  this  respect  various  opinions  which  Tertullian  fknew 
hardly  how  to  distinguish,  from  the  stand-point  of  his  enthu- 
siastic zeal  for  martyrdom  and  his  passionate  polemics.  Some 
contended,  like  a  Heracleon  or  a  Basilides,  only  afi^nst  an 
excessive%eneration  for  martyrs,  and  an  over-^Son  of 
martyrdom  as  an  external  and  isolated  act  It  was  far  from 
their  intention  to  restrict  in  general  the  duty  of  confession. 
But  others,  as  the  Pseudo-Basilidians  whom  Irenseus  describes^ 
and  those  against  whom  the  treatise  of  Tertullian  we  are 
about  to  mention  was  directed,  were  really  compelled,  by  the 
opposition  which  they  made  between  the  esoteric  and  exoteric 
stand-point,  to  represent  confession  before  the  heathen  world 
as  something  not  obligatory,  and  even  useless,  by  which  a 
person  surrend^ed  himself  to  death  without  necessity.  The 
multitude,  they  thought,  could  understand  nothing  at  all  of 

1  "  Habes  noctem,  luce  Christi  Inminosa  adversus  earn,"  is  evidentlr 
tlie  correct  reading. 
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liighar  truth ;  it  must  be  kept  concealed  from  them.  Every- 
thing depended .  on  mtemal  devotion,  not  on  external  confess 
sion.  A  blood-thirsty  God  could  not  be  the  true  God. 
Tertullian  says  of  such  persons,  that  on  first  hearing  them,  as 
they  manifested  their  sympathy  with  suffering  Christians,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  they  belonged  to  the  better- 
di£^posed  among  the  heathens  who  testified  their  regard  for 
the  Christians.  We  see  from  these  words  of  TertulUan  that 
there  were  persons  among  the  heathen  who,  imtouched  by  the 
popular  fmaticism,  and  not  entangled  in  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  law,  following  a  better  feeling,  witnessed  with  regret 
the  persecutions  against  the  Christians.  Since  those  Gnostics 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  common  church  views  in 
order  to  gain  an  entrance  for  themselves,  they  said, — ^^  Christ 
has  died  once  for  us  in  order  to  free  us  from  death.  If  he 
should  desire  that  we  should  die  again  for  him,  does  he  expect 
his  salvation  from  our  death  1  How  should  God,  who  rejects 
the  blood  of  animals  in  sacrifice,  desire  human  sacrifices? 
Certainly  he  would  rather  have  iJie  repentance  of  a  sinner 
than  his  death." 

Also  here  we  recognise  Tertullian  as  the  representative  of  An- 
tignosticism,  of  the  erroneous  tendency  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  Gnostics.  Here  is  exactly  that  over-valuation  of  martyr- 
dom, which  regarded  it  as  a  second  baptism — the  haptUmus 
sanguinis,  as  Tertullian  calls  it.  This  was  connected  with  a 
twofold  error,  the  felse  view  of  repentance,  and  of  martyrdom. 
In  all  three  points  there  was  the  same  fundamental  error  of 
externality  and  of  isolation,  which  arbitrarily  seized  upon  one 
specific  point  out  of  the  whole.  The  view  on  ^diich  the  whole 
was  founded  was,  that  by  baptism,  an  individual  received, 
once  for  all,  a  complete  remission  of  sins — ^that  he  became  at 
once  a  pure  man  throughout.  Whoever  did  not  preserve  this 
purity,  but  defiled  it  again  by  sins  into  which  he  fell  after 
baptism,  would  require  a  new  satisfaction  for  the  divine  jus- 
tice, and  a  new  purification,  since  he  had  lost  by  his  own 
negligence,  that  which  had  been  granted  him  through  the  re- 
demptive Bufierings  of  Christ,  in  connexion  with  his  baptism. 
Now,  by  the  sufferings  of  martyrdom,  the  new  satisfaction 
required  is  perfectly  rendered,  and  the  fallen  person  receives 
again  complete  purification;  henceforward  he  is  a  newly 
laptized  man,  and,  as  such,  is  raised  after  death  to  Paradise, 
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instead  of  being,  like  others,  in  the  intermediate  state  of 
Hades.  Now,  if  baptism  were  placed  in  the  right  relation  to 
regeneration,  as  an  act  embracing  the  whole  life,  with  all  the 
individual  points  of  repentance,  faith,  and  baptism  taken  in 
together,  it  would  have  followed  that  this  was  not  a  final  act 
concluded  at  once,  but  that  the  subjective  appropriation  of 
the  objective  salvation  given  through  Christ,  must  advance 
through  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  martyrdom  would  be 
viewed  in  connexion  with  this  purifying  process  of  the  whole 
life.  The  former  view  of  martyrdom,  simply  as  a  new  baptism, 
TertulUan  might  have  had  before  his  passing  over  to  Montanism; 
the  latter  is  connected,  as  we  have  seen,  with  that  generally 
spread  and  fundamental  error  of  externality.  But  it  was 
something  different  when  TertuUian  says  that  God  came  to 
the  help  of  human  weakness,  and  since  he  foresaw  that  many 
would  perish  after  baptism,  he  left  them  one  means  of  help  in 
martyrdom.  Still  there  appears  to  be  something  contained 
in  this  which  could  only  be  said  from  the  Montanist  stand- 
point. It  is  presupposed  that  those  who  sinned  after  baptism, 
that  is,  committed  peccata  mortalia,  must  perish  j  that  no 
sure  help  could  be  promised  them  by  repentance,  as  the 
church  party  maintained,  but  only  in  the  second  baptism 
of  martyrdom.  But  here  we  find  the  strictly  Montanist  doc- 
trine of  the  second  repentance,  as  we  shall  develop  it  further 
in  another  section.* 

^  Cap.  vi.  *'  Prospezerat  ct  alias  Deus  imbecillitates  conditionis 
huraanae,  adversarii  insidias,  rerum  fallacias,  reculi  retia,  etiam  post 
lavacrum  periclitaturam  fidem,  perituros  plerosque  post  salutem,  qui 
vestitnm  obsoletassent  nuptialem,  qui  faculis  oleum  non  prseparassent, 
qui  requirendi  per  monies  et  saltus  et  humeris  essent  reportAndi. 
Posuit  igitur  secunda  solatia  et  extrema  prsesidia,  dimicationem  mar- 
tyris  et  lavacrum  sanguinis  exinde  securum  ....  Proprie  enim  marty- 
ribus  nihil  jam  reputari  potest,  quibus  in  lavacro  ipsa  vita  deponitur.*' 
The  image  of  the  shepherd  who  carries  the  lamb  on  his  shoulders  would 
be  employed  by  the  opponents  of  Montanism  for  the  vindication  of  a 
repen^nce  referring  to  all  the  sins  committed  after  baptism,  and  suffi- 
cient for  obtaining  absolution^  and  so  far  this  passage  would  support  the 
opinion  that  this  treatise  was  written  by  TertulUan  before  he  became  a 
Montanist,  if  we  could  so  understand  it,  that  by  the  **  lavcicrum  safi- 
guinia  "  the  person  who  had  sinned  after  baptism  obtained  the  privilege 
of  being  restored  to  the  absolute  purity  of  the  baptismal  garment.  But 
TertulUan  in  this  passage  speaks  of  Qod's  having  left  this  way  for  the 
weakness  of  men,  since  they  would  otherwise  perish;  it  implies,  there- 
fore, that  for  the  sins  cppa^yiitted  after  baptism,  and  dissolving  the 
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But  the  Gnostics  found,  since  the  convictions  of  men  are 
often  determined  by  their  inclinations,  more  easy  entrance 
because  they  made  the  conflict  easy  for  lukewarm  Christians 
in  a  trying  time ;  for  it  was  a  time  of  bloody  persecution. 
"Some,"  says  Tertullian,  "are  proved  as  Christians  by  fire, 
others  by  the  sword,  olhers,  again,  by  wild  beasts.  Others 
hunger  in  prison  after  martyrdom,  which  they  have  already 
endured  by  blows  and  tortures.  We  ourselves  are  watched 
from  afar."  On  this  account  he  considered  it  necessary  to 
coimterwork  their  influence  on  weak  Christians,  for  whose 
safety  he  wrote  his  treatise  entitled,  "  The  Antidote  to  the 
Scorpion*8  Bite"*  {Contra  Gnosticos  Scorpiace),  What  is  here 
said  of  persecutions,  is  indeed  a  chronological  mark  of  the 
time  in  which  Tertullian  must  have  already  passed  over  to 
Montanism  ;  as  he  also  says  himself,  that  he  wrote  this  book 
after  his  manifestly  Montanist  work  against  Marcion.  Since 
he  here  treats  of  a  subject  in  which  he  agreed  with  all  parties 
in  the  church,  and  wrote  against  their  common  adversaries, 
he  had  no  occasion  to  make  special  mention  of  Montanist 
authorities  and  principles. 

Tertullian  appeals  to  the  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  con- 
fession before  the  world  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  To  the  objection  that  that  discom'se  was  addressed 
only  to  the  apostles,  and  that  no  general  obligation  resting  on 
all  Christians  could  be  deduced  from  it,  Tertullian  replies — 
that  although  these  words  primarily  referred  to  the  apo- 
stles, yet  they  applied,  equally  with  the  communication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  all  Christians  who  were  the  fruits  of  the 
apostolic  labours.  Now,  it  was  a  point  of  importance  in 
Montanism,  to  testify  of  the  connexion  between  the  apostolic 
and  the  succeeding  age,  as  regarded  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  oppose  that  broad  hne  of  demarcation  which 
had  been  placed  between  the  apostolic  age  and  the  following, 
and  not  to  put  so  restricted  an  aim  to  the  promise  of  the 
Paraclete ;  meanwhile  this  was  not  by  any  means  so  charac- 
teristically Montanist,  that  it  might   not    have  proceeded 

baptismal  covenant,  no  help  could  be  left,  which  Tertullian  before  he 
was  a  Montanist  could  not  say.  The  shepherd  who  carries  the  lamb  on 
his  shoulders,  is  therefore  the  Redeemer  who  comes  to  aid  sinners  that 
have  fallen  after  baptism,  by  their  martyrdom.  Cap.  xii.  "  Sordes 
quidem  baptismate  abluuntur  maculea  vero  martyrio  candidantur." 
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simply  from  the  suggestion  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  Tertul- 
lian.  Those  Gnostics,  who,  by  adopting  the  principle  of  a 
deeper  hidden  sense  of  Scripture,  opened  the  door  for  all 
kinds  of  arbitrary  meanings,  maintained  that  in  those  pas- 
sages which  treated  of  the  duty  of  confession,  another  kind 
of  confession  was  intended  than  that  before  earthly  ruler& 
These  passages  related  to  the  confession  of  the  soul,  ascending 
after  death  through  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgus,  the 
regions  of  the  various  star-spirits,  into  the  kingdom  of  light 
or  into  heaven, — the  confession  that  it  must  courageously 
make  before  the  higher  powers  that  would  obstruct  it  in  its  way^ 
in  order  by  its  magical  power  to  obtain  a  free  passage  from 
them.  Only  those  souls  who  were  not  afraid  freely  to  con- 
fess Christ  before  these  powers  of  the  star-world,  would  be 
received  by  him  into  his  kingdom.  Such  expressions  ot 
Christ,  they  said,  were  totally  misunderstood  by  carnal  men. 
Tertullian,  in  answer  to  these  absurdities,  says — "If  this  were 
an  allegory,  or  a  parable,  the  reality  must  be  something 
different  from  what  is  expressed  in  the  words.  But  now  we 
see  everything  which  is  indicated  by  such  expressions,  actually 
come  to  pass.  Behold,  we  are  hated  of  all  men  for  his  name's 
sake,  as  it  is  written.  We  are  betrayed  by  our  nearest  rela- 
tives, as  it  is  written.  We  are  dragged  before  rulers  and 
examined ;  we  are  tortured  and  confess,  and  we  are  executed ; 
and  all  this,  as  it  is  written."  "This  is  the  perversion  of 
feith,"  he  says,  "  not  to  believe  what  is  proved,  and  to  take 
for  granted  the  improved."  He  speaks  forcibly  against  such 
principles  of  interpretation  as  would  make  Holy  Writ  the 
sport  of  human  caprice.  "Who  ought  to  know,"  he  asks, 
"  the  marrow  of  the  Scriptures  better  than  the  school  itself  of 
Christ?  than  those  whom  the  Lord  chose  for  his  disciples,  in 
order  to  teach  them  all  things,  and  whom  he  ordained  as  our 
teachers  that  we  might  learn  all  things  from  them  ?  To  whom 
should  he  have  unfolded  the  figurative  meaning  of  his  disoom-ses 
but  to  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  afterwards  to  Paul  V*  In 
order  to  put  the  apostle  Paul  on  a  level  with  those  apo- 
stles whom  Christ  allowed  to  witness  his  transfiguration,  he 
describes  hhn  as  having  been  raised  by  Christ  to  Paradise 
during  his  lifetime  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  to  which  others  could  only  be 
admitted  by  martyrdom.  "  Do  they  write  otherwise  than  as 
they  thought;  teachers  of  falsehood,  not  of  truth?"    It  i^ 
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remarkable,  how  Tertullian  misunderstood  the  passage  in 
1  John  iv.  18,  and  referred  the  fear  which  is  there  said  to  be 
cast  out  by  love,  not  to  the  fear  which  has  for  its  object  God 
and  his  pimishments,  but  the  fear  of  man,  which  might  lead 
to  a  demal  of  Christ.  The  misunderstanding  of  this  passage, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  perhaps 
may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  idea  of  such 
a  loye  as  is  there  described,  was  not  congenial  to  his  spirit. 

Tertullian  guards  against  a  too  indefinite  application  of 
the  apostle  Paul's  words  respecting  obedience  to  governors,  by 
introducing  the  limitation  which  is  laid  down  by  Paul  hdm^ 
self  in  Rom.  xiiL  7,  that  we  should  "render  to  all  their  dues; 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;"  in 
other  words,  "  Bender  to  Ceesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  €U)d's ;"  but  "  Man  belongs  to 
God  alone,**  and  therefore  must  be  dedicated  to  him  alone. 
Peter  indeed  commanded  to  "  honour  the  king,"  but  only  so 
fiu:  as  he  kept  within  the  proper  Hmits  of  his  office — as  he 
stood  aloof  from  claiming  divine  honours.  Father  and  mother 
also  are  to  be  loved,  but  not  to  be  set  on  a  level  with  God. 
And  a  man  is  not  to  love  himself  more  than  Cbd. 

After  adducing  the  examples  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  he  concludes  with  these  powerful  words, — "  If  a 
Prodicus  or  a  Yalentinus  had  been  present,  and  had  suggested 
that  there  was  no  need  to  confess  before  men  because  God  did 
not  thirst  for  himian  blood,  nor  Christ  require  any  recom- 
pense for  his  suffirings  as  if  he  himself  must  obtain  salvation 
by  them,  immediately  those  words  would  have  been  heard 
from  the  servant  of  the  Lord  which  were  addressed  by  the 
Lord  to  Satan,  ^  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan :  thou  art  an  offence 
imto  me.'"  (Tertullian  confoimded  in  his  memory  Matt, 
xvi.  23,  and  Matt.  iv.  10 ;  "For  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.") 

It  was  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Caracalla,  about  the  year  211,  that  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  by  the  proconsul  Scapula  induced  Tertullian 
to  write  an  apologetic  and  hortatory  address  to  that  func- 
tionary. He  begins  in  the  following  manner  :— "  It  is  not 
that  we  are  terrified,  or  greatly  dread  those  things  which  we 
suffer  from  ignorant  men;  seeing  that  we  have  joined  our- 
selves to  this  sect;  taking  of  course  upon  ourselves  its  condi- 
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tions,  and  approach  these  contests,  having  pledged  our  very 
lives;  desiring  to  obtain  those  things  which  God  has  promised 
in  return,  and  fearing  to  suffer  those  things  which  he  threatens 
to  a  contrary  course  of  life.  Finally,  we  conflict  with  all  your 
cruelty,  rushing  of  our  own  accord  to  the  charge,  and  rejoice 
more  when  condemned  than  when  acquitted.  We  have  sent 
you  this  memorial,  not  fearing  for  ourselves,  but  for  you  and 
all  our  enemies,  not  to  say  our  friends.  For  so  our  reUgion 
commands  us,  to  love  even  our  enemies,  and  to  pray  for  them 
who  persecute  us,  that  this  our  goodness  may  be  perfect  and 
peculiar,  not  common ;  for  to  love  friends  is  common  to- all ; 
but  to  love  enemies  belongs  to  Christians  alone.  We  then 
who  grieve  for  your  ignorance,  and  pity  human  error,  and 
look  fbward  to  future  things,  and  behold  the  signs  of  them 
that  daily  threaten,  are  under  the  necessity  of  forcing  our- 
selves in  this  manner  to  lay  before  you  things  which  you  will 
not  hear  publicly. 

"  We  worship  one  God,  whom  ye  all  know  by  nature ;  at 
whose  lightnings  and  thunders  ye  tremble,  in  whose  benefits 
ye  rejoice.  But  other  beings  ye  think  to  be  God,  whom  we 
know  to  be  dsBmons."  We  perceive  here  that  Tertullian  pre- 
supposes the  consciousness  of  one  God  as  undeniable  by  all 
men.  He  then  appeals  to  the  right  of  universal  liberty  of 
conscience,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  first  distinctly 
recognised  by  means  of  Christianity,  and  says, — "  Yet  it 
belongs  to  man's  natural  right  and  privilege  that  each  should 
worship  as  he  thinks  fit ;  nor  does  the  religion  of  one  man 
injure  or  profit  another.  But  it  is  no  part  of  reUgion  to 
compel  men  to  religion,  which  ought  to  be  taken  up  volun- 
tarily, not  of  compulsion,  seeing  that  sacrifices  also  are 
required  of  a  wiUing  mind.  Thus,  although  ye  compel  us  to 
sacrifice,  ye  will  render  no  service  thereby  to  your  gods ;  for 
they  wUl  not  desire  sacrifices  from  unwilling  givers,  unless 
they  be  contentious.  But  our  God  is  not  contentious. 
Finally,  the  true  God  bestows  his  gifts  equally  on  the  profane 
and  on  his  own  people." 

Tertullian  holds  up  as  warning  examples  to  the  proconsul, 
the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  many  persecutors  of  the 
Christians  in  Africa.  Well  might  many  of  these  persecutors 
— for  similar  examples  frequently  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  among  heathen  nations — ^be  brought  to 
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the  conviction  that  they  had  roused  against  themselves  the 
anger  of  a  powerful  Divine  Being  by  their  persecution  of 
Christianity.  Tertullian  saw  in  the  public  calamities  which 
followed  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  divine  judgments, 
and  announced  them  as  such  to  the  proconsul,  whose  con- 
viction, however,  was  not  effected  by  this  means.  The  burial- 
places  of  the  Christians  were  special  objects  of  the  popular 
fury ;  for  as  a  9€cta  illicita  they  had  no  legal  right  to  possess 
them,  and  from  their  meetings  at  the  graves  they  were  wont 
to  return  with  invigorated  energy  of  faith.  Thus  at  an  out- 
break of  popular  ftiry  the  cry  was  raised,  "  Away  with  the 
areas  of  the  Christians !"  by  which  was  meant  their  places  oi 
interment.  When  a  season  of  sterility  followed,  Tertullian 
saw  in  it  a  fulfilment  of  that  demand  in  a  different  sense. 
"  When  they  cried  out  concerning  the  open  spaces  of  our 
burying-place,  *  Let  there  be  no  arecp,'  there  were  no  arece  to 
themselves,  for  they  gathered  not  their  harvest.**'  In  a 
nocturnal  phenomenon  of  a  fire  on  the  walls  of  Carthage, 
and  a  former  thunderstorm,  Tertullian  beholds  the  sign  of  a 
special  divine  judgment,  and  says,  "  All  these  are  the  signs  of 
the  wrath  of  God  which  we  must  necessarily,  as  we  are  able, 
proclaim  and  teach,  while  we  pray  that  it  may  be  only  local ; 
for  the  universal  and  final  judgment  they  shall  feel  at  its  own 
time,  who  in  any  other  way  interpret  these  samples  of  it." 
He  adds,  alluding  probably  to  a  severe  illness  which  the  pro- 
consul suffered,  "We  wish  that  to  yourself  it  may  be  a 
warning,  that  immediately  after  your  condenmation  of  Mivvilus 
of  Adrumetum  to  the  beasts,  your  aMction  followed,  and 
now  from  the  same  cause  the  stoppage  of  blood,"  *  (or,  the 
warning  by  blood.)  "  But  remember,  we  who  fear  thee  not 
wish  not  to  terrify  thee ;  but  I  would  that  we  could  save  you 
all,  by  warning  you  jjfi  Qto^axdv"  He  calls  upon  him  at 
least  to  exercise  as  much  humanity  towards  the  Christians,  as 
after  all  the  strictness  of  the  laws  was  permitted  him.  For 
according  to  the  laws  that  existed  since  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  those  who  avowed  themselves  Christians, 
and  would  not  let  it  be  thought  that  they  would  be  untrue 
to  their  faith,  were  condemned  to  death.     Toi1;ures  were  only 

1  "  Areas  non  sint,  areas  ipsorum  non  fueruul,  mctMes  enim  suas  non 
^emnt" 
>  "  £t  nunc  ex  eadem  causa  interpellatio  sangiiinis.'' •  Cap.  ill. 
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to  be  applied,  as  in  other  cases,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession 
from  suspected  parties  who  denied  that  they  were  Christians. 
Tertullian  appealed  to  the  fiict,  that  the  President  of  Leon  in 
Spain,  although  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  yet  in  confor- 
mity with  the  ancient  edicts  used  only  the  punishment  of  the 
sword. 

t  As  the  Christians  often  met  with  worse  treatment  from  the 
cruelty  or  fismaticism  of  the  populace  than  they  woidd  have 
suffered  by  legal  infliction,  many  magistrates  relaxed  the 
strictness  of  the  laws  in  their  feivour.  Tertullian  adduces 
examples  of  this  sort :  persons  who  were  otherwise  noted  for 
harshness  manifested  their  regret  at  being  obliged  to  act  in 
such  matters,  and  sought  to  aid  the  Christians  by  various 
expedients ;  for  instance,  there  was  one  who,  when  a  Christian 
was  dragged  before  his  tribunal  by  the  popidace,  let  him  go, 
telling  him  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace  ^  if  he 
complied  with  the  popular  demand.  To  another  a  Christian 
was  sent  with  a  written  specification  of  his  offence,  (eloffium,) 
from  which  he  saw  that  he  had  been  suddenly  seized  and 
arrested  by  the  military.  He  tore  the  document  in  pieces, 
saying,  that  according  to  his  instructions  (secundum  man" 
datum)  it  was  illegal  to  receive  an  accusation  without  the 
name  of  the  accuser.  There  is  a  reference  here  to  Trajan's 
rescript,  which  contained  such  ,'a  prohibition ;  and  we  leam 
from  this  incident  that  it  was  the  general  rule  in  such  cases. 
Further,  Tertullian  gives  an  accoimt  of  a  proconsul  in  Lesser 
Asia  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  before  whose 
tribunal  when  he  began  to  persecute  the  Christians,  all  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city  appeared.  Alarmed  at  their 
numbers,  he  sentenced  only  a  few  to  death,  and  said  to  the 
others,  "  Miserable  men  I  if  ye  wish  to  die,  ye  have  precipices 
and  halters  r^  TOTtullian  then  goes  on  to  say, — "  If  the  same 
thing  should  be  done  here,  what  wilt  thou  do  with  so  manythou^ 
sands  of  hiunan  beings,  so  many  men  and  women,  of  every  sex, 
of  every  age,  of  every  degree,  giving  themselves  up  to  thee? 

^  *'Qnl  ChriBtiannm  quasi  tnmultnosmn  ciyibm  suis  satisfacere 
dimisit."  A  different  interpretation  is  possible  according  as  the  word 
tumitltw)8vm  is  taken  as  the  neuter  or  the  masculine.  We  have  explained 
it  in  the  former  sense.  According  to  the  second  the  passage  would  mean, 
he  regarded  him  only  as  a  noisy  turbulent  person,  and  without  troubling 
himself  any  further  would  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his  fellow-dtizeDS. 
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How  many  fires,  how  many  swords  would  be  needed  !  What 
will  Carthage  itself,  which  thou  must  decimate,  endure,  when 
every  man  recognises  there  his  own  kinsfolk  and  comrades, 
when  he  beholds  perchance  men  and  matrons  of  thy  own 
rank,  and  all  the  chief  persons,  and  even  the  kinsfolk  and 
fiiends  of  thy  own  friends  !  Spare  then  thyself,  if  not  us ; 
spare  Carthage,  if  not  thyself;  spare  the  province  which  as 
soon  as  thy  design  was  perceived,  became  exposed  to  false 
accusations  both  from  the  soldiery  and  from  each  man's 
private  enemies.  We  have  no  master  save  €k)d  alone.  He 
is  before  thee  and  cannot  be  hidden ;  but  he  is  one  to  whom 
thou  canst  do  nothing.  But  those  whom  thou  thinkest  to  be 
thy  masters  are  men,  and  must  themselves  one  day  die.  Yet 
this  sect  shaU  never  fidl,  for  know  that  it  is  the  more  built 
up  when  it  seems  to  be  stricken  down.  For  every  one  who 
beholds  so  much  endurance,  being  strucdc  with  some  misgiving, 
is  kindled  with  the  desire  of  inquiring  what  there  is  in  the 
cause,  and  when  he  has  discovered  the  truth  respecting  it, 
forthwith  he  follows  it  himself"  ^ 

^  Cap.  v. 
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THE  SECOND   CLASS  OF  TERTULLIA^'s  WRITINGS. 


WRITINGS  WHICn   RELATE  TO   CHRISTLVN  AND   CHUKCn    LIFE, 
AND   TO  ECCLESIASTICAL   DISCIPLINE. 


SECTION    I. 
i^RK-MONTAKtST  M'RITIKOS. 

Wk  begin  this  series  with  TcrtuUiaus  beautiful  treatise 
De  Paiieniia  {On  Patience).  The  predominant  spirit  of  love 
and  gentleness  whicli  animates  this  work,  strikes  us  at  ouce 
as  not  corresponding  to  the  harshness  of  Montanism.  Yet 
we  cannot  accept  tliis  as  a  proof  that  it  belongs  to  the  pre- 
Montanist  class ;  for  even  as  a  Monta-nist  there  were  intervals 
in  Tertullian's  life  in  which  the  peculiarly  Christian  element 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  gloom  of  Montanism;  or 
possibly  he  might  have  passed  from  a  more  rugged  to  a  more 
moderate  Montanism.  Still  we  shall  find  in  this  work  some 
certain  marks  of  pre-Montanism.  The  peculiar  subject  of  it 
necessarily  brings  out  more  prominently  the  characteristic 
distinction  of  the  pure  Christian  stand-point.  This  treatise 
is  important  in  the  history  of  Christian  ethics ;  for  it  is  the 
first  which  discusses  at  length  the  nature  of  a  virtue  that 
occupies  an  important  place  among  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
Christianity,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  in  that  new  ethical 
spirit  which  emanated  from  Christianity,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Cluristian  feith.  If  we 
trace  back  the  idea  of  this  virtue  to  that  of  the  ancient  group 
of  cardinal  virtues,  it  will  correspond  to  dvEpeia  or  fortitudo. 
It  is  the  more  passive  in  relation  to  the  predominantly  active, 
which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  term,  but  both  are  one 
in  the  ethical  outline  of  the  Christian  stand-point, — ^that'one 
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guiTender  of  the  life  to  God  which  is  the  same  in  doing  and 
suffering ;  both  are  one  in  the  outUne  of  the  Christian  conflict 
with  the  world,  of  the  victory  over  the  world  which  evinces 
itself  in  doing  and  suffering.     Both  are  included  in  the  New 
Testament  idea  of  virofAov)).     But  on  the  ancient  stand-point 
of  self-complacency  and  self-sufficiency  the  idea  of  active 
conflict  was  predominant ;  in  that  virtue  the  passive  element 
was  suppressed  ;  as  the  idea  of  humility  was  altogether  foreign 
to  antiquity.     But  in  the  Christian  mode  of  contemplation, 
the  passive  element  is  rendered  more  pi-ominent  in  connexion 
with  humility,  surrender  to  God,  and  a  holy  love.     It  is 
among  the  leading  principles  of  Christianity  that  Christ  by 
suffering  overcame  the  world,  and  that  believers,  following  his 
example,  must  overcome  by  suffering.     The  condition  of  the 
church  at  that  period  aroused  the  consciousness  of  the  call  to 
overcome  by  suffering,  and  how  the  suffering  chiurch  had  in 
times  past  overcome  the  world.     But  suffering  is  naturally 
connected  with  doing.     Of  that  peculiar  leading  principle  of 
the  Christian  disposition  we  find  an  animated  delineation  in 
this  treatise.     It  certainly  owes  nothing  to  the  peciUiar 
temperament  of  TertidUan.     His  naturally  rugged  unbending 
disposition  must  have  disposed  liim  rather  to  self-willed 
action,  to  a  proud  defiance  of  his  lot ;  according  to  his  own 
peculiar  nature  he  might  most  readily  be  hurried  away  into 
self-willed  impatience  and  precipitate  action  ;  it  was  only  by 
a  hard,  unremitting  conflict  that  he  could  become  master  of 
his  rude  refractory  nature.  He  felt  this  himself,  as  he  says,— 
"  I  confess  before  God  my  Lord,  that  I  venture,  rashly  enough, 
if  not  shamelessly,   to  write  concerning  patience,  for  the 
practice  of  which  I  am  altogether  unfit,  as  a  man  in  whom 
there  is  no  good  thing ;  whereas  it  is  fitting  that  they  who 
attempt  to  set  forth  and  commend  anything,  should  first 
themselves  be  found  in  the  practice  of  that  thing,  and  should 
direct  the  energy  of  their  admonitions  by  the  authority  of 
their  own  conduct,  so  that  their  word  need  not  blush  for  their 
deficient  deeds.     And  I  wish  that  blushing  would  bring  its 
own  remedy,  so  that  the  shame  of  not  showing  forth  in  our- 
selves that  which  we  go  about  to  advise  for  others,  might 
school  us  into  showing  it  forth  ;  were  it  not  that  the  great- 
ness of  some  good  things,  as  well  as  of  evils,  so  overbears  our 
powers  that  the  grace  of  the  Divine  Spirit  can  alone  work  in 
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US  for  the  comprehension  and  performance  of  it.  For  that 
which  is  the  most  good  is  the  most  in  God's  hands,  and  no 
other  than  he  who  possesses,  dispenses  to  each  as  he  will." 

As  to  these  words  a  question  arises,  whether,  as  Eosselt  and 
Von  Colin  think,  they  have  an  impress  of  Montanism.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  admit  that  they  contain  more  than  the 
expression  of  the  general  Christian  sentiment,  that  all  good 
proceeds  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  animates 
believers.  They  contain,  no  doubt,  a  distinction  of  degrees;  the 
higher  the  kind  of  good  is,  8o  much  more  must  ^e  divine 
agency  predominate.  There  are,  moreover,  in  the  Christian 
life  many  gifts  of  grace  of  so  high  a  kind,  that  nothing  in 
them  depends  on  human  self-activity,  but  everything  on  the 
divine  influence — without  human  agency  they  proceed  alone 
from  the  will  of  Grod — ^he  imparts  them  to  some,  and  not 
to  others.  This  is  certainly  more  than  would  be  admitted  by 
the  general  Christian  consciousness  of  that  period.  We  find 
here  a  human  passivity  which  corresponds  to  the  Montanist 
view  of  inspiration,  in  which  man  remains  altogether  passive, 
and  to  the  Montanist  tendency  in  general,  which  causes  the 
human  to  retire  before  the  divine.  Yet  we  are  by  no  means 
authorized  to  maintain  that  the  admission  of  certain  in- 
dividual gifts  of  grace,  of  such  a  kind,  is  explicable  only  from 
Montanism.  If,  in  this  treatise,  we  find  no  other  marks  of 
Montanism,  but  rather  those  of  an  opposite  kind,  we  must 
attribute  what  has  been  quoted,  to  those  sentiments  in  Ter- 
tulhan  before  he  became  a  Montanist,  that  showed  a  certain 
affinity  to  the  spirit  of  Montanism,  and  afterwards  furnished 
a  point  of  connexion  for  it.  We  recognise  in  it  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  TertuUian,  which,  being 
rooted  in  his  whole  Christian  personality,  would  have  made 
him  the  forerunner  of  Augustine,  if  that  peculiar  tendency 
which  the  transforming  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  had  allowed 
to  be  specially  prominent,  had  not  been  still  more  developed 
in  him  by  the  influence  of  Montanism.  This  is  also  shown 
by  the  mode  in  which  TertuUian,  in  this  treatise,  describes 
faith  as  the  operation  of  God,  in  the  words,  "  His  quibus  credere 
datum  est.'* 

While  TertuUian,  therefore,  exjaresses  the  consciousness  how 
far  he  was  from  corresponding  to  the  ideal  which  he  wished  to 
describe,  he  says — "  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  me,  to  reason 
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about  that  whioh  it  is  not  permitted  to  enjoy ;  like  those  sick 
persons  who,  while  they  lack  health,  know  not  how  to  be 
silent  about  its  blessings.  In  like  manner,  I,  wretched  man 
as  I  am,  ever  sick  with  the  fever  of  impatience,  must  needs 
sigh  for  and  invoke,  and  discuss  that  healthy  state  of  patience 
which  I  possess  not^  when  I  call  to  mind,  and  in  the  contem- 
plation of  my  own  weakness  ruminate  on  the  thought,  that 
the  good  health  of  faith  and  soundness  in  the  Lord's  religion 
are  not  easily  attained  by  any  one  unless  patience  lend  her 
aid."  Tertidlian  well  knew  how  to  distinguish  Christian 
patienee  from  the  cold  resignation  of  a  stoic,  and  from  the 
stupid  unfeeling  equanimity  of  a  cynic.  "  This  doctrine,"  he 
says,  "represents  God  himself  as  the  example  of  patience,  first, 
as  lie  Being  who  scatters  the  dew  of  his  light  equally  over 
the  just  and  the  unjust,  who  suffers  the  offices  of  the  seasons, 
the  services  of  the  elements,  and  the  tributes  of  the  whole 
creation  to  come  alike  to  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy.  .... 
And  this  mstanoe,  indeed,  of  divine  patience  being,  as  it  wet«, 
a&x  off,  may  perchance  be  reckoned  among  those  things  that 
are  too  high  for  us.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  that  which 
has,  in  a  manner,  been  handled  among  men  openly  in  the 
world  ^"^  Thus  Tertullian  recognises  here,  as  also  in  other 
references  in  the  revelation  of  the  divine  attributes  antecedent 
to  Christianity,  a  pointing  to  the  fuller  representation  of  the 
image  of  God  in  Christ 

In  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  Logos,  and  the  act  of  his  self- 
humiUalion  from  the  beginning,  Tertullian  sees  an  image  of 
patientiOy  and  the  whole  life  of  Christ  appears  to  him  as  the 
continuous  revelation  of  that  principle  from  which  his  appear- 
ance in  humanity  itself  proceeded.  "  (xod  suffers  himself  to 
be  conceived  in  the  womb  of  a  mother,  and  abides  the  time; 
and  being  bom,  endures  to  grow  up  into  youth;  and  being  an 
adult^  is  not  eager  to  be  known,  but  puts  a  further  slight 
upon  himself,  and  is  baptized  by  his  own  servant,  and  repels 
the  attacks  of  the  tempter  by  words  only.  When  from 
the  Lord  he  became  the  Master,  teaching  man  to  escape 
death,  having  well  learned  the  forgiving  spirit  of  offended 
patience,  *  he  strove  not,  he  cried  not,  nor  did  any  one  hear  his 
voice  in  the  streets ;  a  bruised  reed  he  broke  not,  the  smoking 

liar  he  quenched  not' He  rejected  none  who  wished 

»  Ci^.  iii.  init 
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to  adhere  to  him  ;  he  despised  no  one's  table  or  house.  He 
poured  out  water  to  wash  his  disciples'  feet  He  despised 
not  publicans  and  sinners.  He  was  not  wroth  with  the  city 
that  refused  to  receive  him,  when  even  his  disciples  wished 
that  fire  from  heaven  should  hastily  descend  on  the  insolent 
town.  He  healed  the  unthankful,  and  gave  place  to  those 
who  laid  snares  for  him.  This  were  but  little,  if  he  had  not 
had  even  his  betrayer  with  him,  without  constantly  pointing 
him  out.  But  when  he  was  delivered  up,  when  he  was  led  as 
a  sheep  to  the  sacrifice,  he  opened  not  his  mouth  any  mord^ 
than  a  lamb  under  the  hands  of  the  shearer.  He  whom,  if  he 
had  wished,  at  one  word,  legions  of  angels  from  heaven  would 
have  attended,  would  not  approve  of  a  disciple's  avenging 
sword.     The  patience  of  the  Lord  was  wounded  in  the  person 

of  Malchus He  who  had  purposed  to  hide  himself  in 

the  form  of  a  man,  imitated  nothing  of  man's  impatience. 
Herein  especially,  ye  Pharisees,  ye  ought  to  have  recognised 
the  Lord  :  such  patience  as  this  no  man  could  exercise.  The 
greatness  of  these  proofs  of  patience,  is  for  the  nations  a 
cause  for  refusing  behe^  but  for  us  a  reason  and  a  building 
up  of  faith."  An  ingenious  thought  1  Those  who  from  the 
stand-point  of  faith  contemplated  the  life  of  Christ,  recognised 
in  that  patientia  as  it  was  never  foimd  in  humanity  before 
Christ,  the  true  impress  of  the  divine,  the  moral  glory  of  the 
Divine  Being  revealing  itself  beneath  its  covering ;  and  thus  the 
servant  form  of  the  sufierer  who  bore  all  suflferings  patiently, 
the  self-emptying  of  divine  power  in  patientia,  becomes  an 
incentive  to  imbelief  for  those  who  can  only  recognise  the 
divine  in  superhuman  rank  and  power,  and  who  are  not  at 
home  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  contemplation. 

Tertullian  describes  patientia  as  the  soul  of  the  genuine 
imitation  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  Christian  cardinal  virtue 
which  distinguishes  the  New  Testament  stand-point  from  that 
of  the  Old.  He  finds  this  particularly  expressed  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  He  recognises  in  that  discoxu^e  a 
higher  law  substituted  for  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
fulfils  in  a  higher  manner  whatever  it  takes  from  the  Old 
Testament.  As  first  by  Christ  the  living  image  of  patientia 
had  been  given,  so  first  by  Christianity  was  the  requirement 
made  for  such  a  cardinal  virtue ;  in  place  of  that  law  of 
retaliation,  which  the  Old  Testament  allowed  to  exist,  that 
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perfect  love,  which  endures  all  things,  which  expels  all  tm- 
pcUientia,  and  even  the  wish  for  retaliation,  Vas  appointed. 
In  this  reference,  TertuUian  says — "Christ  has  appointed 
patience  as  a  help  for  enlarging  and  fulfilling  the  law,  hecause 
this  alone  had  been  wanting  to  the  doctrine  of  righteousness. 
Por  in  times  past  they  demanded  eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for 
tooth,  and  rendered  with  usury  evil  for  evil.  Patience  was 
not  yet  upon  earth,  for  faith  was  not ;  impatience,  meanwhile, 
made  use  of  the  opportunities  of  the  law ;  it  was  easy  while 
the  Lord  and  Master  of  patience  was  absent  But  when 
he  afterwards  appeared,  and  joined  the  giuce  of  faith  with 
patience,  from  that  time  it  has  not  been  lawful  to  provoke 
even  by  a  word,  nor  to  say — *  Thou  fool!*  without  danger  of 

the  Judgment. The  law  has  gained  more  than  it  lost ; 

for  Christ  says — *  Love  your  enemies,  and  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  and  pray  for  your  persecutors,  that  ye  may  be  the 
sons  of  your  Father  in  heaven.' " 

Tertullian  further  points  out,  that  patience  must  manifest 
itself  in  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly  things.  "  Covetous- 
ness  consists  not  only  in  the  desire  for  that  which  is  another's, 
for  that  which  appears  to  be  our  own  is  another's;  for 
nothing  strictly  speaking  is  ours,  since  all  things  are  God's, 
whose  also  we  are  ourselves.  We  seek  what  is  another's  when 
we  bear  impatiently  the  loss  of  what  is  another's.  Whoever 
is  disturbed  by  impatience  for  a  loss,  by  preferring  earthly  to 
heavenly  things,  sins  immediately  against  God ;  for  the  spirit 
which  he  has  received  from  God,  he  distrusts  for  the  sake  of 
earthly  things.  Let  us  willingly,  therefore,  lose  the  things  of 
earth,  and  keep  heavenly  things.  Let  the  whole  world  perish, 
if  only  I  gain  patience."  "Nor  is  that  kind  of  impatience 
excusable,"  he  says,  in  another  part,  "  when  we  have  lost  our 
friends,  and  some  feehng  of  sorrow  is  pleaded  for.  Kegard 
must  be  paid  to  the  apostle's  injunction,  *  Let  us  not  sorrow 
as  others  that  have  no  hope,'  (1  Thess.  iv.  13,)  and  rightly. 
For  if  we  believe  in  Christ's  resurrection,  we  beheve  in  our 
own — ^we,  for  whom  he  both  died  and  rose  again.  Thereforo, 
since  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  certain,  there  is  no  room 
for  grief  on  account  of  death,  no  room  for  the  impatience  of 
grie£  For  why  dost  thou  mourn,  if  thou  dost  not  believe 
fiiat  thy  friend  has  perished]  Why  dost  thou  impatiently 
bear  his  being  taken  away  for  a  while  who  thou  believest 

VOL.   IL  X 
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will  return  1  What  thou  thinkest  death,  is  setting  out  on 
a  journey.  He  who  goes  before  is  not  to  be  grieved  for,  but 
longed  for,  and  this  longing  is  to  be  tempered  with  patience. 
For  why  dost  thou  feel  excessively  for  his  departure  whom 
thou  wHt  soon  follow?  Impatience  after  this  sort  is  a  bad 
omen  of  our  hope,  and  is  treachery  towards  our  fisdth.  And 
we  injure  Christ  when,  as  his  people  are  called  away,  we  do 
not  take  it  with  equanimity,  as  if  they  were  objects  of  pity. 
*I  desire,'  says  the  apostle,  *  to  be  taken  back  and  to  be  with  the 
Lord.'  How  much  better  does  he  show  the  wish  of  Christians  I 
Therefore,  if  we  grieve  impatiently  for  those  who  have  obtained 
their  wish,  we  do  not  wish  to  obtain  it  ourselves."* 

Tertullian  then  points  out  how  the  spirit  of  Christian  patience 
should  be  manifested  in  the  treatment  of  fallen  brethren,  who 
by  grievous  sins  had  broken  the  baptismal  covenant*  "  We 
must  not  remain  a  single  day  without  patience.  And  since 
it  guides  every  kind  of  salutary  discipline,  what  wonder  if  it 
ministers  also  to  repentance  that  comes  to  the  succour  of  the 
fallen,  when  in  the  case  of  a  matrimonial  separation  for  some 
cause  which  allows  a  man  or  woman  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
widowhood — ^this  (patience)  waits,  this  desires,  this  prays  for 
their  salvation  as  for  those  who  will  one  day  repent.  How 
much  good  does  it  bring  to  both  ! — it  hinders  the  one  from 
adultery,  it  improves  the  other.  Thus  it  appears  in  those 
holy  examples  of  patience  in  the  Lord's  parables.  The 
patience  of  the  shepherd  seeks  and  finds  the  wandering  sheep. 
For  impatience  would  easily  despise  a  single  sheep.  But 
patience  undertakes  the  labour  of  seeking,  and  the  patient 
bearer  carries  the  neglected  sinner  on  his  shoulders.  The 
patience  of  the  father  also  receives  and  clothes  and  feeds  that 
prodigal  son,  and  excuses  him  to  the  impatience  of  the  angry 
brother.  He  therefore  who  had  been  lost  is  saved  because 
he  repented,  and  his  repentance  was  not  lost  because  it  met 
with  patience.  For  what  is  love,  the  highest  pledge  of  faith, 
the  treasure  of  the  Christian  name  which  the  apostle  eulogises 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unless  trained  by  the 
discipline  of  patience  1" 

The  passage  we  have  quoted  on  repentance  is  of  special 
importance  in  deciding  the  question  whether  Tertullian  wrote 
this  work  as  a  Montanist.     We  have  already  seen  that  from 
*  Cap.  ix.  •  Cap.  xii. 
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tlie  stand-point  of  Montanism  the  peccata  moHalia  committed 
after  baptism  were  regarded  a&  incapable  of  ecclesiastical  abso^ 
lution.  Nowj  if  in  the  above  passage  the  contrary  is  implied^ 
this  would  be  a  certain  sign  that  the  treatise  was  composed 
before  Tertullian  joined  the  Montanists.  But  two  eiceptioni 
may  be  taken  against  this  conclusion :  first,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  that  passage  the  repentance  spoken  of  is  not  for  pec^ 
cata  mortalia,  but  for  the  so-called  peccata  venalia;  or, 
secondly,  it  may  be  maintained  (as  has  been  done  by  N5sselt 
and  Von  Colin)  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the  absolution  of 
the  church  which  might  be  granted  for  such  sins,  but  only 
to  the  possibility  of  divine  forgiveness.  The  Montanist  never 
denied  that  even  those  persons  who  had  sinned  so  grievously 
after  baptism  must  be  exhorted  to  repent.  According  td 
their  views  there  was  therefore  always  room  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  paticTUia  in  their  conduct  towards  the  fellen ;  only 
the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins  which  they  had  once  trifled  withj 
could  not  be  again  promised, — absolution  in  the  name  of  the 
church  could  not  be  imparted  to  them. 

But  as  to  the  first  supposition,  it  is  evident  that  not  merely 
small  sins,  but  the  so-called  peccata  mortalia  are  here  spoken 
of;  for  adultery  is  expressly  named,  which  belongs  to  thd 
latter  class.  Moreover,  Tertullian  describes  in  general  th^ 
sins  of  that  class  which  without  repentance  must  issue  in  the 
perdition  of  those  who  commit  them.  As  to  the  second  sup- 
position, the  manner  in  which  Tertullian  expresses  himself 
implies  the  certainty  that  salvation  may  be  attained  through 
repentance.  The  whole  tone  of  his  discourse  proves  that  he 
is  speaking  of  the  succour  rendered  by  patience,  by  which  the 
fallen  are  led  to  repentance,  and  at  last  made  partakers  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  It  appears  that  Tertullian  wished  to  con- 
trast the  patientiay  in  the  matter  of  repentance,  with  the 
impatientia  of  the  too  strict.  The  impatience  of  the  elder 
brother  in  the  parable  reminds  him  of  tiie  want  of  forbearing 
patience  in  too  strict  a  party  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
he  adduces  as  instances  of  patience  exactly  those  parables  the 
application  of  which  to  the  point  agitated  in  the  church  on 
the  subject  of  repentance,  he  combated  in  his  later  Montanist 
writings.  Still,  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  Montanist 
doctrine,  which  allows  of  only  one  marriage,  is  to  be  found 
here.    But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.    It  only  amounts  to 
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this,  that  when  married  persons  have  separated  on  account  of 
adultery  committed  by  one  of  them,  the  party  separating  is 
not  justified  in  contracting  a  new  marriage.  Fatientia  is  to 
be  here  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  husband  or  wife  who  has 
to  lament  the  want  of  conjugal  fidelity  in  the  other  party,  by 
not  contracting  a  new  marriage,  but  still  seeing  in  the  fallen 
an  object  of  conjugal  affection,  praying  for  their  salvation  and 
being  ready  to  be  reconciled  on  their  repentance.  Without 
being  a  Montanist,  TertuUian  could  beheve  that  this  might 
be  inferred  from  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  compared  with 
1  Cor.  vii.  11.  Such  a  view  would  harmonize  better  with 
the  stem  character  of  his  piety,  which  led  him  on  all  occa- 
sions to  take  the  more  rigid  side,  and  with  his  ideal  concep- 
tion of  the  marriage  imion  among  Christians ;  so  that  instead 
of  our  being  obliged  to  explain  and  defend  his  statements  on 
the  ground  of  his  Montanism,  we  should  rather  find  in  this 
earlier  tone  of  his  sentiments  a  point  of  connexion  for  his 
later  Montanist  opinions.  The  same  explanation  may  be 
given,  when  TertuUian  commends  as  an  effect  of  patientia, 
that  a  widow  declines  marrying  again,  without  rendering  it 
necessaiy  to  suppose  that  he  r^arded  such  a  second  marriage 
as  in  itself  unchristian.  He  simply  classes  this  among  those 
things  which  denote  a  higher  d^ee  of  Christian  perfection, 
but  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  absolutely  enjoined. 
This  applies  also  to  his  high  estimate  of  celibacy,  connected 
'with  a  misconception  that  early  arose  from  a  too  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  blessing  pronounced  by  Christ  on  those  who 
abstained  from  marriage  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  representing  patientia  in  the 
ascetic  life  as  evincing  a  higher  stage  of  Christian  perfection. 
This  also  was  a  tendency  of  the  Christian  life  preceding  Mon« 
tanism,  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  might  have  been 
easily  produced  in  the  first  opposition  of  Christianity  to  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  mark  of  non-Montanism 
in  the  manner  of  his  describing  the  operation  ofpcUientia  in 
times  of  persecution.  "  The  patience  of  the  flesh  fights  in  perse* 
cutions.  If  flight  urges,  the  flesh  fights  against  the  discomforts 
of  flight.  If  even  the  prison  oppresses,  the  flesh  is  in  chains,  the 
flesh  is  in  the  stocks,  the  flesh  is  on  the  bare  ground,  and  in 
that  poverty  of  light  and  in  that  penury  of  the  world.  But 
when  the  Christian  is  led  forth  to  the  trial  of  felicity,  to  the 
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opportunity  of  the  second  baptism,  to  the  ascent  itself  of  the 
divine  seat,  no  patience  is  of  more  value  than  that  of  the  body." 
TertuUian  here  describes  the  successive  stages  in  which  pati^ 
entia  verifies  itself  imder  persecution.  The  highest  stage  is 
that  of  martyrdom.  But  he  does  not  require  that  a  Christian 
should  give  himself  up  to  martyrdom.  He  considers  even 
flight  under  persecution,  by  which  the  Christian  at  once  fulfils 
the  duty  of  preserving  his  life  and  of  keeping  the  Mih,  as  a 
Christian  act,  by  which  patientia  is  proved.  A  Montanist 
would  certainly  not  thus  have  expressed  himself. 

Had  TertulHan  been  at  this  time  a  Montanist,  could  he 
have  omitted,  as  he  described  the  progress  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  the  New  in  patientia,  to  mention  what  was  allied  to 
itin  the  Montanist  connexion  of  ideas,  the  still  further  pro- 
gress-in it  made  by  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete) 
He  closes  the  treatise  with  a  beautiful  and  graphic  delineation 
of  patience  and  its  agency : — "  She  fortifies  Mth,  guides  peace, 
aids  love,  promotes  humility,  waits  for  penitence,  affixes  the 
seal  to  a  fbU  confession ;"  (no  doubt  clo/ioXdyiyffcc  is  here  spoken 
of  as  belonging  to  church-repentance,  and  Tertullian  would 
hardly  have  so  expressed  himself  if  he  had  not  admitted  a 
repentance  which  would  lead  to  absolution;  if,  therefore,  he 
hail  not  at  that  time  assented  to  the  cmrent  church  pnn- 
ciples ;) — "  she  controls  the  flesh,  preserves  the  spirit,  bridles 
the  tongue,  holds  back  the  hand,  treads  underfoot  tempta^ 
tions,  drives  away  scandals,  consummates  martyrdom,  consoles 
the  poor  man,  moderates  the  rich,  strains  not  the  weak,  wears 
not  out  the  strong,  delights  the  believer,  invites  the  heathen, 
commends  the  slave  to  his  master,  and  his  master  to  God; 
adorns  the  woman,  approves  the  man ;  is  loved  in  a  boy,  is 
praised  in  a  youth,  is  honoured  in  the  aged,  is  beautiful  in 
every  sex,  in  every  age.  Come  now !  if  we  can  describe  her 
looks  and  demeanour.  Her  countenance  is  tranquil  and 
placid  ;  her  forehead  clear  and  contracted  by  no  wrinkle  of 
grief  or  anger;  her  eyebrows  cheerfully  unknit,  her  eyes 
directed  downwards  in  humility,  not  in  grief;  her  mouth  is 
sealed  ^with  the  honour  of  taciturnity  ;  her  colour,  such  as 
belongs  to  the  unanxious  and  the  innocent ;  her  head  is  fre- 
quently shaken  at  the  devil  with  a  smile  of  defiance ;  her 
bosom  is  covered  with  a  white  garment,  fitting  dose  to  the 
body,  not  blown  about  nor  soiled ;  for  she  sits  on  the  throne 
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of  hifl  most  mild  and  gentle  spirit  who  is  not  gathered  in  the 
whirlwind,  nor  darkens  in  the  cloud,  but  is  of  tender  serenity, 
open  and  simple,  whom  Elias  saw  at  the  third  time.  (1  Kings 
xix.  11.)  For  where  God  is,  there  is  his  foster-daughter,  Patience. 
When,  therefore,  the  Spirit  of  God  descends,  Patience  is  his 
inseparable  companion.  If  we  admit  har  not  with  the  Spirit, 
will  he  always  remain  with  us  1  Nay,  I  know  not  whether 
he  will  continue  any  longer  —  without  his  companion  and 
handmaid  he  must  necessarily  feel  pained  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places.  Whatever  his  enemy  inflicts,  he  cannot  bear 
it  alone,  wanting  the  instrument  of  bearing  it.  This  is  the 
method,  this  the  discipline  of  patience,  this  a  work  celestial 
and  truly  Christian ;  not  like  the  patience  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  &lse  and  shameful."  After  contrasting  divine 
patience  with  its  caricature  in  the  endurance  practised  by 
the  wicked,  he  concludes  with  saying,  "  Let  tis  love  the 
patience  of  God,  the  patience  of  Chnst.  Let  us  repay  to  him 
what  he  has  himself  paid  for  us.  Let  tis  offer  to  him  the 
patience  of  the  spiritj  the  patience  of  the  flesh,  we  that  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit." 

In  respect  of  that  mHd  and  liberal  spirit  which  was  at  the 
greatest  remove  firom  the  Montanist  stand-point,  the  treatise 
on  Prayer  (De  Oratione)  is  most  akin  to  that  on  Patience 
{De  Fatientia),  When  we  distinguish  in  TertuUian's  life 
epochs  of  a  freer  and  milder,  as  weU  as  of  a  more  severe  and 
contracted  spirit,  we  must  either  suppose  that  his  stem  and 
rough  nature  was  at  first  more  completely  subdued  by  the 
transforming  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  that  it  afterwards 
revived,  was  the  means  of  leading  TertuUian  in  his  concep- 
tions of  Christianity  to  Montanism,  and  under  that  system 
attained  to  still  greater  vigour; — according  to  these  internal 
marks  we  should  place  the  treatise  on  Prayer  in  this  class  of 
Tertullian's  writings,  let  it  foUow  the  treatise  on  Patience,  and 
regard  both  as  productions  of  this  first  epoch; — or,  we  must 
admit,  that  TertuUian  at  a  later  period  had  stripped  off  his 
Montanism  and  had  become  more  mild  and  liberal  in  his 
Christian  disposition;  then  these  two  treatises  would  belong 
to  the  later  epoch.  We  might  deem  the  latter  supposition 
to  be  psychologically  probable,  if  it  only  had  a  historical 
basis.  Meanwhile  it  is  questionable  whether  we  are  justified 
in  distinguishing  according  to  such  internal  marks,  various 
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epochs  in  the  Christian  development  of  the  man ;  "whether  we 
ought  not  rather  to  assume  that  there  "were  some  special 
moments  when  the  transforming  principle  of  Christianity  had 
the  ascendency — ^as  in  the  life  of  every  one  certain  moments 
may  occur  when  the  Christian  spirit  penetrates  more  freely 
and  manifests  itself  m  a  more  generous  effusion.  However 
that  may  be,  this  treatise  on  Prayer  is  an  important  memo^ 
rial  of  a  spirit  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  Montanism, 
He  was  impelled  by  his  living  zeal  for  internal  practical 
Christianity,  to  compose  this  work,  especially  in  order  to 
exhibit  by  an  analysis  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  essence  of 
Christian  prayer,  to  point  out  the  importance  of  prayer  for 
Christians,  to  describe  the  right  di%)osition  from  which 
Christian  prayer  must  proceed,  and  to  warn  against  several 
supei^titiois  tendencies  of  heathen  and  Jewish  origin  which 
had  mingled  with  Christianity. 

"Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,**  so  TertuUian  begins,  "pre^ 
scribed  for  us,  the  disciples  of  the  New  Testament,  a  new 
form  of  prayer.  For  it  behoved  in  this  case  also,  to  lay  up 
new  wine  in  new  skins,  and  to  sew  a  new  piece  on  a  new 
garment."  The  pecuHar  character  of  the  Christian  stand- 
point must,  as  TertuUian  thinks,  be  especially  apparent  in 
the  method  of  prayer.  Here  we  see  how  he  distinguished  the 
'  two  stand-points  of  religious  development  in  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  He  says  that  in  part  the  Old  Testament  standi 
point  was  altogether  removed,  as  in  the  instance  of  Circumi 
dsion ;  ip.  part  its  defects  supplied,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
law ;  in  part  fulfilled,  as  in  prophecy ;  and  in  part  carried  on  to 
completion,  as  in  the  Christian  faith  itself*  He  therefore 
assimies  here  a  continuous  development  of  the  faith  from  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  New.  All  has  been  transformed  from 
the  carnal  to  the  spiritual  These  are  the  ideas  by  which 
Tertullian  rises  above  himself,  and  had  he  pursued  them  to 
l^eir  logical  consequences  he  would  have  been  led  to  a  more 
correct  conception  of  many  particulars,  and  preserved  from 
that  mingling  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  stand-points 
which  already  had  become  too  prevalent.  He  considers  John 
the  Baptist  as  the  transition-point  from  the  Old  Testament 

'  "Ceterum  quicquid  retro  fuerat  ant  demutatum  est,  ut  circumcisio ; 
ant  Buppletam,  ut  reliqua  lex;  ant  impletam,  ut  prophetia;  aut  per* 
fectum,  ut  fi  icB  ipsa."    Gap.  L 
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development  to  the  New.  He  had  drawn  up  a  particular 
form  of  prayer  for  his  disciples,  suited  to  his  peculiar  stand* 
point ;  yet  everything  connected  with  John  was  only  a  pre- 
paration for  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  in  him  must 
everything  terminate.  So  because  John's  form  of  prayer 
belonged  only  to  such  a  preparative  transition-point,  it  could 
not  be  retained.  Referring  to  this,  he  says  of  the  relation  of 
John's  stand-point  to  Christ's  appearance  generally,  that  "  the 
whole  work  of  the  forerunner  with  the  Spirit  itsefr  must  pass 
over  to  the  Lord."  We  find  here  already  the  germ  of  those 
peculiar  views  which  Tertullian  afterwards  developed  more 
fiilly  as  a  Montanist,  that  as  the  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  John  was  only  preparatory  and  fragmentary,  this 
Spirit  departed  from  him  when  He  appeared  in  whom  dwelt 
the  frdness  of  the  Spirit,  and  hence  it  happened  that  he  who 
by  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  had  at  first  testified  of  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  became  perplexed  about  him.  But  had  Ter- 
tullian been  at  this  time  a  Montanist,  he  could  not,  when 
treating  of  the  various  stages  of  development,  have  omitted  to 
mention  the  last,  perfecting  the  whole  by  ilie  revelations  of 
the  Paraclete. 

Tertullian  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  directions  relative 
to  pra3dng  that  precede  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  prayer  itself 
in  its  separate  parts.  He  first  notices  the  exhortation  to  pray 
in  secret.  This  should  serve,  as  he  says,  to  press  upon  us  the 
belief  that  the  eye  and  ear  of  Almighty  God  is  present  in 
secret,  and  to  promote  that  modesty  of  faith  which  would 
cause  us  to  ofier  our  devotions  to  him  alone  whom  we  believe 
to  see  and  hear  everywhere.  He  then  comes  to  Christ's 
injunction  not  to  use  many  words  in 'prayer,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  preceding,  that  men  should  not  apply  to  the 
Lord  with  a  host  of  words,  since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
he  will  provide  for  his  own  people  of  his  own  accord.  He 
discovers  heavenly  wisdom  in  presenting  such  a  rich  fulness 
of  thought  in  so  few  words.  We  may,  he  says,  call  l^e  Lord's 
Prayer  in  fiu5t  an  epitome  {breviarium)  of  the  whole  Gospel. 

He  then  goes  on  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  itself.  "  This,"  he 
says,  "begins  with  a  testimony  to  Crod,  and  the  dignity, 
of  faith.  That  we  can  call  God  our  Father  is  gained  for  us 
by  faith,  for  it  stands  written,  *To  them  who  believe  on  him  lie 
gave  power  that  they  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God.'   How 
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very  frequently  has  the  Lord  called  God  our  Father;  yea 
and  has  taught  us  to  call  no  one  father  on  earth  but  only 

Him  whom  we  have  in  heaven The  name  of  God  the 

Father  had  been  disclosed  to  no  one ;  even  Moses  who  asked 
concerning  it,  heard  in  truth  another  name.  To  us  it  has 
been  revealed  in  the  Son.  For  now  is  the  Son  a  new  name 
of  the  Father."*  He  then  appeals  to  the  words  of  Christ,  "  I 
am  come  in  the  Father's  name,*'  John  v.  43  ;  and,  "  Father, 
glorify  thy  name ;"  and,  "  I  have  manifested  thy  name  unto 
men,"  John  xvii.  6.  "  We  pray  therefore  that  this  name  may 
be  hallowed.  Not  as  if  it  became  men  to  wish  well  to  God, 
as  if  there  were  any  other  from  whom  it  could  be  wished  for 
him,  or  that  he  suffered  unless  we  so  wished.  Evidently  it  is 
becoming  that  Grod  should  be  blessed  everywhere  and  always, 
by  every  man,  for  the  remembrance  always  due  of  his  bene- 
fits  When  has  not  the  name  of  God  been  holy  and 

sanctified  by  himself,  since  he  of  himself  sanctifies  others.  To 
whom  that  company  of  angels  ceases  not  to  say,  Holy,  holy, 
holy !  Wherefore  we  also,  aspiring  to  be  angels  if  we  so 
deserve,  learn  that  heavenly  address  to  God,  and  the  source 
of  fixture  glory.  Thus  much  as  regards  the  glory  of  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  to  our  petition  when  we  say,  *  Hallowed 
be  thy  name,'  we  pray  that  it  may  be  hallowed  in  us,  who  are 
in  Him,  and  at  the  same  time  in  others  also,  whom  the  grace 
of  €rod  yet  awaits,  that  we  may  obey  this  command  in  praying 

for  all,  even  for  our  enemies. *  Thy  will  be  done  in 

heaven  and  in  earth.'  Not  that  any  one  can  hinder  the 
doing  of  his  will,  and  that  we  pray  for  success  to  his  will,  but 
we  pray  that  his  will  may  be  done  in  all  men."  Tertullian 
says,  that  this  would  be  the  meaning  even  if  we  took  the 
words  heaven  and  earth  figuratively  for  flesh  and  spirit. 
Although  it  is  to  be  understood  simply,  yet  is  the  sense  the 
same,  that  God's  will  may  be  done  in  \is  on  earth,  that  it  may 

>  "Jam  enim  Filius  novum  Fatria  nomen  est."  In  the  first  edition 
I  consideFed  an  emendaiion  necessary  of  this,  certainly,  rather  obscure 
expression.  I  proposed  to  read,  "Jam  enim  Filius  Patris  nomen  est." 
Yet  I  now  consider  this  correction  as  not  necessary  or  sufiiciently 
justified.  The  words  of  Tertullian  maybe  so  understood  that  since 
Christ  has  revealed  himself  to  men  simply  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  as 
father  and  son  are  correlative  ideas,  the  uevr  specific  relation  of  God  as 
fitther  to  tho.^  who  become  his  children  through  Christ  his  Son,  was 
thereby  introduced. 
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hereafter  be  done  in  heaven  also.  "  But  what  does  God  will, 
excepting  that  we  should  walk  according  to  his  rule?  We 
pray  therefore  that  he  would  supply  us  with  the  substance 
and  power  of  doing  his  will,  that  we  may  be  saved  both  in 
heaven  and  earth,  because  the  salvation  of  those  whom  he  haa 
adopted  is  the  sum  of  his  will.  This  is  that  will  of  God 
which  the  Lord  has  administered  by  preaching,  working,  and 
enduring.  For  thus  he  himself  said,  he  did  not  his  own  wiU, 
hvit  his  Faiher^i;  without  doubt,  what  he  did  was  the  wiU  of 
the  Father,  to  which  as  to  an  example  we  are  now  called  that 
we  may  preach,  and  work,  and  endure,  even  unto  death. 
That  we  may  be  able  to  fulfil  these  things  the  will  of  God  is 
necessary.''  In  these  words  he  no  doubt  means  to  call  atten- 
tion to  tiiie  necessity  of  divine  grace.  "  When  we  say,  *  Thy 
will  be  done,'  even  in  this  we  wLah  well  to  ourselves,  because 
there  is  no  evil  in  God's  will,  even  though  according  to  the 
deserts  of  each,  it  be  otherwise  inflicted.  By  this  saying  we 
forewarn  ourselves  for  endurance.  The  Lord  also  when  he 
had  wished  to  exhibit  in  his  own  flesh  the  infirmity  of  the 
fledi  with  the  reality  of  suffering,  '  Father,'  said  he, '  let  this 
cup  pass  away  j'  then  recollecting  himself  '  not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done.' 

"  Also  the  prayer  '  Thy  kingdom  come,'  is  to  be  understood 
like  *  Thy  will  be  done,'  namely,  in  ourselves.  For  when  does 
not  God  reign,  in  whose  hand  is  the  heart  of  all  kings  ?  But 
whatever  we  wish  for  ourselves,  we  presage  in  him,"  Thus  he 
refers  the  doing  of  God's  will  to  the  coming  of  his  kingdom. 
Here  a  remarkable  contrast  is  presented  in  Tertullian  hiin8el£ 
We  have  seen  that  in  his  Apology  he  distinctly  specifies  as  an 
object  of  the  prayers  of  Christians  the  delay  of  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  on  account  of  the  expected  severe  tribu- 
lation, and  their  dread  of  the  divine  judgment.  But  here,  on 
the  contraiy,  he  combats  the  notion  of  the  adoption  of  such  a 
prayer  by  Christians.  Whatever  stood  in  contravention  of 
that  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  the  coming  Qf  God's 
kingdom,  appeared  to  him  as  absolutely  imchristian.  "Where- 
fore, if  the  appearing  of  God's  kingdom  belongs  to  the  will  of 
God  and  to  our  earnest  expectation,  how  can  some  pray  for  a 
lengthening  out  of  the  age,  when  the  kingdom  of  God,  for 
which  we  pray  that  it  may  come,  tends  to  fiie  consummation 
of  the  age?   We  wish  to  reign  earlier^  and  not.  to  serve  longer. 
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Even  if  it  were  not  prescribed  in  the  prayer,  about  praying 
for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  we  should,  of  our  own  accord, 

oflFer  that  petition,  hastening  to  the  fixation  of  our  hope 

Yes,  Lord,  let  thy  kingdom  come  with  utmost  speed !  The 
wish  of  Christians,  the  confusion  of  the  heathen,  the  joy  of 
angels,  for  which  we  struggle ;  yea,  more,  for  which  we  pray." 
We  here  recognise  in  Tertullian,  who  at  diflferent  periods 
of  his  life  advocated  both  this  view  and  the  other,  a  con* 
trariety  of  disposition  and  sentiment.  Here  the  prevailing 
tone  is  the  confidence  of  child-like  ftdth  and  of  child-like  love. 
The  believing  soul,  in  yearning,  devoted  love^  unmixed  with 
fear,  presses  forward  to  the  end,  the  appearing  of  Christ.  But 
in  the  other  mode  of  contemplating  the  future,  the  soul  is 
strained  and  put  upon  the  rack  with  images  of  terror.  The 
awfulness  of  l3ie  interval  which  separates  the  present  from  the 
last  glorious  future,  presses* too  powerfully  on  the  soul  to 
allow  of  her  surrendering  herself  to  the  joyful  prefect  that 
forms  the  final  aim  of  aU  her  aspirations.  The  child-like 
relation  is  disturbed  and  infiinged  by  the  l^al  stand-point. 

Tertullian  finds  a  peculiar  revelation  of  the  divine  wisdom 
in  the  construction  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  that  "after  heavenly 
things — ^that  is,  after  the  name  of  God,  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Qod — ^there  is  a  place  fOimd  for  a  petition 
relating  to  earthly  wants."  "  Yet,'*  he  adds,  "  the  petition  for 
daily  bread  may  be  understood  spiritually.  For  Christ  is  our 
bread,  because  Christ  is  life,  and  bread  is  life ;"  that  is,  Christ 
is  for  the  life  of  the  soul  what  bread  is  for  the  life  of  the  body. 
If  these  words  are  so  understood,  two  things  are  contained 
in  them;  the  petition  for  continuous  spiritual  commimion 
with  Christ  as  the  true  bread  of  the  soul,  and  for  an  insepa^ 
rable  imion  with  him,  for  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
medium,  and  (secondly)  a  justification  for  always  participating 
in  the  Holy  Supper,  and  thus  to  be  continually  placed  in  this 
peculiarly  sanctifying  connexion  with  the  body  of  Christ,  of 
which  the  supper  is  the  medium,  and  which  Tertullian  dis- 
tinguishes as  something  specific^  from  that  divine  vital  com- 
munion with  Christ  which  ought  to  exist  throughout  the 
whole  life  of  a  Christian.  From  this  passage  two  things  are 
evident,  that  Tertullian  distinguishes  thq  manner  in  which 

*  Cap*  VI.    "Itaqne  petendo  panem  quotidianum  perpetoitatem  poa- 
tolamus  in  Ohristo  et  indiyiduitatem  a  corpore  ejus." 
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Christ  commuiiicatcs  himself  in  the  supper  by  a  certain 
bodily  contact,  from  the  supernatural  spiritual  Communion 
with  him  as  embracing  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  yet 
(secondly)  that  he  by  no  means  admitted  the  penetration  of 
the  bread  and  wine  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Chiist ;  for  he 
thus  describes  the  participation  of  Christ  in  the  supper: 
**  Tum  quod  et  corpus  ejus  in  pane  censetur."  *  Thus  he  ex- 
plains the  words  of  the  institution.  We  notice  this  in  passing, 
because  we  are  prepared  to  consider  in  the  sequel  more  fully, 
TertuUian's  doctrine  of  the  supper  in  connexion  with  the 
general  development  of  this  doctrine. 

From  the  communicative  love  of  God  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding petitions  refer,  TertuUian  passes  to  the  grace  of  God 
in  i-eference  to  sin,  to  which  the  following  petitions  correspond. 
"  It  follo>vs,  that  having  noticed  the  liberality  of  God,  we 
should  also  supplicate  his  clemency.  For  what  would  bodily 
nourishment  profit,  if  we  are  reckoned  in  reference  to  them 
as  a  bull  for  sacrifice  1  The  Lord  knew  that  himself  only 
was  without  sin.  He  teaches,  thei-efore,  *  Forgive  us  our  debts.' 
Prayer  §>r  forgiveness  is  a  confession,  for  he  that  asks  forgive- 
ness, confesses  transgression.  Thus  is  repentance  shown 
acceptable  to  God,  because  he  prefers  it  to  the  death  of  a 
sinner ....  For  the  completeness  of  so  brief  a  prayer,  that 
we  may  pmy  not  only  for  the  remission  of  sins  but  for  their 
turning  away,  it  is  added,  *Lead  us  not  into  temptation,'  that 
is,  suffer  us  not  to  be  led  by  him  who  tempts ....  This  is 
explained  by  the  next  clause,  *but  deliver  us  from  the  evil 
one.' "  After  this  explanation  of  the  Lord's  Pmyer,  TertuUian 
says,  "  God  alone  can  teach  us  how  he  would  have  us  pmy. 
The  sacred  duty  therefore  of  prayer,  ordained  by  himself,  and 
animated  by  his  Spirit  even  at  the  time  when  it  proceeded 
from  his  divine  mouth,  ascends  by  its  own  right  to  heaven, 
commending  to  the  Father  what  tibio  Son  has  taught" 

Respecting  the  state  of  the  disposition  that  is  suitable  for 
prayer,  he  thus  speaks  : — "  The  exercise  of  prayer  ought  to 
be  fi'ee,  not  only  from  anger,  but  from  all  disorder  of  mind 
whatever,  being  sent  forth  from  such  a  spirit,  as  is  the  Spirit 
to  whom  it  is  sent.  For  a  polluted  spirit  cannot  bo  acknow- 
ledged by  a  Holy  Spuit,  nor  a  sad  spirit  by  a  joyful  one.  nor 

'  "  Panis  est  corpus  Christi— corpus  Christi  censetur  in  pane*' 
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a  fettered  spirit  by  a  free  one.  No  one  receives  an  adversary ; 
no  one  admits  any  save  a  compeer/* 

From  what  he  says  respecting  the  internal  state  of  the  dis- 
position necessary  for  prayer,  he  takes  occasion  to  enter  his 
protest  against  many  superstitious  practices  which  had  foimd 
their  way  among  Christians  from  the  Jews  and  heathens,  such 
as  washing  the  hands  before  every  prayer.     *^  What  reason  is 
there,"  he  asks,  '*  in  entering  upon  prayer  with  the  hands 
indeed  washed  but  with  the  spirit  foid  ?  when  even  for  the 
hands  themselves  spiritual  cleanliness  is  necessary,  that  they 
may  be  lifted  up  pure  from  fidsehood,  murder,  cruelty,  poison- 
ings, idolatry,  and  other  defilements,  which,  being  conceived 
by  the  spirit,  are  brought  to  maturity  by  the  labour  of  the 
hands.     This  is  true  cleanness,  not  that  which  many  super- 
fititiously  observe,  using  water  before  every  prayer  and  even 
washing  the  whole  body.     But  the  hands  are  pure  enough 
which  we  have  once  washed  with  the  whole  body  in  Christ  ;** 
that  is,  if  we  only  preserve  the  purification  granted  to  the 
wh(4e  man  through  Christ,  henceforth  every  thing  will  be 
pure.     The  hands  require  no  special  purifying.     In  all  this 
we  recognise  the  pure  Christian  element  of  TertuUian's  spirit 
in  contrast  to  the  other  element  of  externality,  which  we 
elsewhere  observe  in  him,  and  which  on  many  points  pre- 
vailed in  Montanism.     The  internal  fr^e  Christian  spirit  in 
TertuJlian  expresses  itself  here  emphatically  against  the  acti- 
vity that  loses  itself  in  outward  acts  and  stands  opposed 
to  the  rational  worship  of  Christianity.     '^  Such  things  are 
to  be  set  down,  not  to  religion,  but  to  superstition,  being 
affected  and  forced^  and  belong  rather  to  an  over  curious  than 
rational  service,  certainly  to  be  restrained  because  they  put 
"US  on  a  level  with  the  Gentiles."  ^     He  therefore  marks  tiiat 
element  of  externality  in  religion  as  heathenish,  and  adduces 
another  example  of  such  a  mixture  of  heathenism  in  prayer 
— the  practice  of  throwing  off  the  poenvla  or  over-cloak 
before  prayer, — or  sitting  down  as  the  heathen  are  accus- 
tomed when  they  perform  their  devotions  on  their  seal-rings 
before  their  idols.'    As  the  hypocritical  and  artificial  which 

'  "Hnjosmodi  enim  non  reli^oni  sed  snperstiUoni  deputantur,  afibe- 
tata  et  coacta  et  cnriosi  potius  quam  rationalis  officii,  certe  vol  eo  coiSr- 
cenda,  quod  gentilibus  adsequent." 

'  See  Apuleitu  de  Magia :  ''  Morem  mihi  habeo,  quoqno  earn,  idmula- 
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ivishes  to  gain  acceptance  mth  God  and  man,  eaidly  joins 
itself  to  the  simple  and  genuine,  so  there  were  at  that  time 
many,  who  by  flieir  outcries  and  outward  gestures  made  a 
show  of  their  devotions.  Tertullian  declared  himself  strongly 
againt  all  this — "  The  publican  who,  not  only  in  his  prayer, 
but  in  his  looks,  was  humble  and  dejected,  went  down  justi^ed 
rather  than  that  most  impudent  Phuisee.  God  as  he  is  the  be* 
holder,  so  also  he  is  the  hearer,  not  of  the  voice,  but  of  the  heart 

As  Christ  the  crucified,  risen  and  ascended  to  heaven,  is 
the  central  point  of  the  Christian  system,  so  from  the  first 
these  were  r^arded  as  the  two  most  essential  points  of  the 
Christian  life — as  rooted  in  Communion  with  Christ ;  to  follow 
the  Crucified  in  repentance  and  self-denial ;  in  him  and  with 
him  to  die  to  self,  the  world,  and  sin,  in  order  to  rise  in  and 
with  him  to  a  new  divine  life.  This  was  also  the  central 
point  of  the  Christian  festivals.  A  general  fast  corresponded 
to  the  remembrance  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  an  expres- 
sion of  repentance,  and  a  preparation  for  the  festival  of  the 
resurrection  and  for  conununion  on  the  following  Sunday, 
and  the  succeeding  fifty  days  dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  risen  and  ascended  Savioiur,  till  the  efiusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  That  was  at  first  the  only  regular  chiurch  fast,  in 
support  of  which  Matt,  ix.,  15  was  erroneously  appealed  to, 
and  in  the  mode  of  keeping  this  fast,  various  usages  existed 
in  different  churches.  The  Montanists  wished  to  prescribe 
several  laws  relative  to  fasts,  but  met  with  warm  opposition 
in  the  existing  spirit  of  Christian  fi:«edom,  Tertullian  here 
showed  himself  not  yet  disposed  to  Mcmtanism. 

Among  the  Christians  of  the  primitive  age,  the  beautiM 
custom  existed  of  closing  aU  their  meetings  for  prayer  with 
the  kiss  of  brotherly  love  and  of  peace.  The  common  eleva- 
tion of  their  hearts  to  the  Lord  issued  in  fusing  their  hearts 
together,  and  in  giving  this  token  of  love  and  peace.  But  now 

cram  alici:uii8  del  inter  libellos  conditmn  gestare,  eique  diebus  certiB 
thure  et  mero  et  aliquando  yictimis  sapplicare."  How  similar  to  later 
fiuperstitions  in  reference  to  the  saintB  and  the  Virgin !  As  the  images 
of  the  fiJae  gods  were  bo  eommon  on  the  seal-rings,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria in  his  Pasdagogus  forbids  Christians  expressly  wearing  such 
rings.  According  to  Clement,  Pythagoras  in  order  to  counterwork  the 
saperstition  that  cleaves  to  objects  of  sense,  had  spoken  against  the  seal- 
rings  ornamented  with  images  of  idols.  iMia-^Ktov  ^  ^f?v,  firfi) 
(lic6imi  a^9i5  ^Txop^crctv  tfcwr.     Strom,  v.  f.  559. 
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there  were  for  individuals  freely  chosen  days  for  festing  and 
penitence.  If  at  such  seasons  they  joined  m  the  general  devo- 
tionSy  many  believed  that  they  could  not  partake  of  this 
brotherly  kiss  as  a  token  of  joy — that  it  was  not  suitable  to 
days  of  &sting  and  penitence.  TertuUian  blamed  this  scrupu- 
losity, so  foreign  to  the  unprejudiced  Christian  mind.  He 
beautifully  terms  that  Christian  brotherly  kiss  the  seal  of 
prayer  (signactUum  orationis),  "  What  prayer,"  he  says,  "  is 
perfect,  if  separated  from  the  holy  kiss  ?  .  .  .  .  What  sort  of 
sacrifice  is  that  from  which  one  returns  without  peace  %  And 
whatever  the  reason  for  our  conduct  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
more  powerful  than  the  observance  of  the  precept  by  which 
we  are  commanded  to  conceal  our  fasting.  But  by  withhold- 
ing the  kiss  we  are  known  to  be  fasting."  In  remembrance 
of  the  passion  of  Christ  and  its  preparatives,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  were  appointed  for  prayer-meetings ;  and  many  per- 
sons, according  to  their  peculiar  wants,  were  accustomed  as  a 
self-imposed  duty,  without  any  legal  compulsion,  to  fest  for 
ft  certain  time.^  At  these  prayer-meetings  the  Lord's  supper 
was  also  celebrated.  But  many  of  those  who  fasted  believed 
that  this  participation  of  the  highest  joy  was  incompatible 
with  fasting,  and  since  at  that  time,  according  to  the  original 
institutiob,  all  the  members  of  the  church  partook  of  the 
holy  supper,  those  who  did  not  partake  of  it,  were  known  to 
abstain  on  account  of  their  fasting.  This  also  TertuUian 
disapproved  of,  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  just  men- 
tioned, and  expressed  himself  pointedly  against  it.  "  Does 
then  tiie  Eucharist  relax  a  service  devoted  to  God,  or  does 
it  not  the  more  bind  to  Gkni  ]  Will  not  thy  station  be  more 
solemn,  if  thou  standest  at  the  altar  of  God  V*  (In  this  passage 
the  metaphor  of  the  idea  of  an  altar  which  is  connected  with 
that  of  a  sacrifice,  and  which  for  the  first  time  appears 
here,  is  worthy  of  notice.)  TertuUian  then  recommends  a 
method  for  imiting  the  two,  not  to  withdraw  from  the  com- 
munion, and  yet  not  to  interrupt  the  fasting  on  account  of 
the  holy  supper.  They  might  receive  (he  suggests)  the  Lord's 
body,  and  not  aUow  themselves  to  partake  of  it,  but  keep  the 
consecrated  bread  by  itself  and  partake  of  it  after  their  fast 

^  On  the  dies  sicUionumf  so  called  from  ita  analogy  to  the  statio 
frdUk9ri0,aii  TertuUian  himself  describes  it;  " Statio demiUtariexemplo 
Homen  accipit,  nam  et  mUitia  Dei  Bomug." 
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was  over.  This  passage  is  in  seyeral  respects  a  remarkable 
one.  We  observe  here  a  custom  of  which  we  frequently  find 
traces  in  Tertullian^  and  which  is  founded  on  a  peculiar  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  the  thing  represented  to  the  sym- 
bols of  it  in  the  holy  supper.  However  Tertullian  might 
otherwise  have  thought^  yet  we  notice  here,  at  all  events,  t£at 
externality,  in  virtue  of  which  that  was  transferred  to  the 
outward  element  which  should  only  have  been  expressed  of 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  ordinance  in  the  harmonious  combi- 
nation of  all  its  parts.  In  consequence,  to  the  bread  once 
consecrated,  an  indwelling,  inalienable  efficacy  was  ascribed. 
Hence  the  custom  of  taking  away  the  consecrated  bread  as 
the  Lord's  body  from  the  communion  service,  and  laying 
it  up  at  home.  We  also  see  here,  the  participation  of  one 
element  of  the  holy  supper  separated  from  participation  of 
the  other. 

When  Tertullian  in  this  treatise  speaks  of  usages  which 
differed  in  different  churches,  he  passes  judgment  with  a 
moderation  which  would  little  suit  the  legal  spirit  of  Monta- 
nism.  It  is  true,  he  even  already  approved  of  the  custom, 
that  not  merely  married  women,  but  virgins  should  appear 
veiled  in  the  church.*  But  on  this  point  he  spoke  with  a 
discretion  which  he  could  not  have  shown  had  he  been  a 
Montanist  who  depended  not  on  his  own  intelligence,  but  on 
the  divine  utterances  of  the  Paraclete.  And  wMle  as  a  Mon- 
tanist he  must  have  appealed  in  the  examination  of  a  dispu- 
table opinion  to  this  divine  decision,  he  here  appeals  only  to 
the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  and  exegetical  reasons.'     On  this 

>  To  this  cuBtom  we  ehall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  our  notice  of 
Tertullian*s  book  on  the  subject,  that  we  may  not  intermpt  the  con- 
nexion here,  nor  repeat  what  has  been  alretuly  said.  We  would  here 
notice  a  difference  in  the  explanation  of  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xi.  5,  in 
relation  to  a  view  taken  of  it  by  Tertullian,  which  we  have  already 
given.  We  remarked  above  that  he  regarded  this  as  a  symbol  of  the 
feeling  of  dependence  in  the  female  sex,  by  which  they  were  to  honour 
the  presence  of  the  good  spirits;  but  here  he  understands  by  the  angels, 
the  evil  angels,  the  fallen  spirits,  and  applies  to  them  the  representation 
which  was  taken  from  Gen.  vi.  2,  and  had  been  spread  more  widely  by 
the  Book  of  Enoch ;  this  sign  of  dependence  and  shame  would  protect 
the  virgins  against  the  plots  of  the  fallen  spirits,  since  such  had  onoe 
mixed  with  the  daughters  of  men. 

'  How  could  he  as  a  Montanist,  whilst  following  the  uttcranoes  of  the 
Paraclete,  say,  "  In  so  great  a  variety  of  usages  it  would  appear  impu- 
dent, if  80  inconsiderable  a  man  as  I  am  were  to  examine  these  things 
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occasion  the  liberal  spirit  of  Tertullian  declares  itself  against 
that  reverence  for  tradition  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
progressive  church  development.  "  But  let  no  one  think  that 
she"  (the  married  woman)  "  ought  to  be  moved  by  the  rule  of  a 
predecessor.  Many  persons  surrender  their  own  understanding 
and  its  firmness  to  the  practice  of  others."  We  here  see  Ter- 
tullian coming  forward  as  the  opponent  of  the  bishops,  who 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  their  predecessors.  In  this 
manner  it  was  possible  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  who  were  accustomed  to  appeal  especially 
to  the  authority  of  their  predecessors. 

Tertullian  showed  this  moderation  still  more  in  his  judg- 
ment on  another  difierence  of  usage,  in  which,  however,  he 
might  speak  in  a  more  decided  tone,  since  he  had  the  whole 
Western  chiwch  in  its  fe-vour.  The  celebration  of  Sunday,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  as  the  day  dedicated  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord,  was  distinguished  in  this  way,  that  no 
fasting  was  allowed  upon  it,  and  persons  prayed  not  kneeling 
but  standing  upright.  In  addition,  it  was  also  believed  that 
persons  should  abstain  from  all  labour  on  Sundays,  a  regula- 
tion based  on  the  Old  Testament  stand-point  of  a  day  specially 
dedicated  to  God,  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  original 
Christian  conception  of  it;  this  appears  from  the  words  of 
Tertidlian: — "We  ought  to  guard  against  every  posture  of 
painfulness,  and  to  forbear  offices,  putting  off  even  business, 
lest  we  give  place  to  the  devil."  Tertullian  therefore  regarded 
the  temptation  to  laboiur  on  Sunday  as  proceeding  from  Satan* 
But  in  many  parts  of  the  East  there  was  still  in  connexion 
with  Judaism  a  special  regard  paid  to  the  Sabbath,  and  it  was 
kept  in  the  same  manner  as  Sunday.  In  the  Roman  and 
other  Western  churches,  on  the  contrary,  no  scruple  was  felt 
to  hat  on  the  Sabbath,  but  that  day  was  sometimes  preferred 
for  the  purpose,  by  way  of  opposition  to  Judaism.  Now  as 
some  members  of  Oriental  churches  where  that  r^ard  for  the 
Sabbath  still  prevailed,  settled  down  among  Western  commu* 
nities,  and  continued  their  wonted  custom,  or  wished  to  intro- 
duce and  establish  it  as  the  only  right  one,  controversies  arose 

ifresh  after  the  holy  apostle ;  but  yet  it  is  not  impudent  if  it  were  only 
agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle." — "  Varietas  observationum 
efficit^  post  sanctisslmum  apostolum  nos  vel  maxime  nollins  loci 
homines  impndenter  retractare,  nisi  quod  nonimpudenter,  si  secundom 
apostolum  retractemus." 

veil.  IL  Y 
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respecting  it.  To  those  who  were  warmiy  interested  in  tte 
dispute,  it  seemed  very  evident  that  there  was  something 
Jewish  in  placing  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sunday  on  a  level,  and 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  load  their  opponents  with  a  variety 
of  consequences  deducibl*^  as  they  affirmed,  from  the  practice. 
But  Tertulliat,  with  greater  liberality  of  mind,  gave  it  ft& 
his  opinion  that  "the  Lord  wiU  grant  his  grace  that  thejr 
may  either  yield  or  hold  their  own  opinion  without  oflfeaaee 
to  others."  ^  .  ' 

Tertullian  recognises  that  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
stand-point  which  is  shown  in  its  freedom  from  the  elements 
of  the  world,  in  reference  to  prayer,  when  he  asserts  that 
prayer  is  not  confined  to  any  time  or  any  place.  ^Concerning 
times  of  prayer  nothing  at  aU  is  prescribed,  unless  simply  to 
pray  at  all  times  and  in  every  place.  But  how  in  every  plaee, 
when  we  are  prohibited  in  public^  '  In  every  place,'  he  say*, 
where  opportunity  or  necessity  has  given  occasion.  Fot* 
that  is  not  reckoned  contrary  to  the  precept  which  was  done 
by  the  apostles,  who  in  prison  prayed  and  sang  praises  to 
God,  and  the  prisoners  heard  them  (Acts  xvi.  35) ;  And  in  the 
case  of  Paul,  who  in  the  ship  celebrated  the  EUdiariBt*  in  the 
presence  of  all."  ^ 

In  reference  to  the  time  for  prayer,  Tertullian  declares  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  any  time  whatever,  but  still 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  have  something  determined  in 
this  respect,  as  a  requirement  to  withdraw  sometimes  fron^ 
worldly  business  to  prayer.  He  considered  it  to  be  best  id 
adhere  to  the  three  daily  hours  of  prayer  customary  among 
the  Jews,  (the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  or  nine,  twelve, 
and  three  o'clock,)  and  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament  5 
besides,  according  to  ancient  usage,  prayer  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day,  and  at  night.  Tertullian,  agreeably  to  the  Christiaai 
principle  of  transforming  all  earthly  things  by  a  reference  t« 
the  divine,  desired  that  all  transactions  of  earthly  lijfe  should 
be  sanctified  by  praj^er.     Although  this  nai^t  become  Tmxu 

1  **  Dominnfi  dabit  gratiam  «uatE^,  ut  ftat  c«da»t  imt  ^slne  alionu^ 
scandalo  sententia  sua  utantur."    Cap.  xviii. 

'  The  Lord's  supper  is  Bot  referrod  to  in  A<^xzvii.  85 ;  but  the  frflir 
dom  of  Tertnllian's  mind  in  so  understanding  it  is  worihj  of  notioe. 

^  "  Non  enim  contra  praeee^um  r^ratatur  ab  apostoUs  £itotoip«  qui 
in  careeiT),  audtentibns  ctistodiis,  orabanteicanebaniDeovapiidPaaiiia^ 
qui  in  navi  coram  omnibus  eucharistiam  fecit.*' 
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tneciianlstn,  yet  there  is  an  important  Cbristaan  principle 
involved,  from  wbidi  this  requirement  proceeds.  He  say's 
that  believerB  ought  not  to  bathe  or  take  food,  without  firtt 
praying,  for  which  he  gives  ihiB  reason, — ^'The  refreshment 
and  iK>urishment  of  the  spirit  are  to  be  esteemed  before  those 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  things  of  heaven  before  those  of  earth.^* 
^*  Dismiss  not  wfthoUt  prayer,  a  brother  Who  has  entered  thy 
house.  ^Thou  hast  seen,'  saith  he,  'thy  brother,  thou  hast 
seen  ihj  Lord.'  Especially  a  stranger,  lest  he  be  an  angel. 
Neii^r  should  he  partake  of  eaarthly  refreshment  before 
heavenly  from  the  brethren  who  receive  him.'*  * 

He  points  out  in  what  manner  prayer  is  the  teie  spiritual 
saciifiee  of  Christians.  "  This  is  ^e  spiritual  victim  which 
has  abolidied  the  ancient  sacrifices.  ^  To  what  purpose,'  saith 
He,  *is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me?'  (Isa.  ill.) 
But  what  God  requires,  the  Gospel  teaches.  *The  hour 
Cometh,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  God  is  a  Sjnrit'  We  are  the  true 
worshippOTB  and  the  true  piests,  who,  paying  in  the  spirit, 
sacrifice  in  the  spirit  the  prayer  peculiar  and  acceptable  to 
God,  which  he  has  required  and  which  he  has  provided  for 
himself.  This,  devoted  by  the  whole  heart,  fed  by  faith, 
tended  by  truth,  complete  in  innocence,  pore  by  chcustity, 
tawwned  by  love,  we  ought  to  bring  up  to  the  altar  of  God, 
with  the  train  of  good  works,  amid  psalms  and  hymns ;  to 
obtain  all  things  for  us  fixmi  God.  For  what  has  God  denied 
to  the  prayer  ofered  up  In  spirit  and  in  tmih — that  prayer 
which  he  has  required  1  We  read,  and  hear,  and  believe  how 
great  are  iAte  proofe  of  its  efficacy.**  We  recognise  in  these 
expressions  the  great  Christian  idea  of  the  universal  priest- 
h(K)d  and  the  universal  sacrifice ;  we  see  how  fex  the  writer 
still  was  from  holding  ihe  notion  of  a  peculiar  priesthood  and 
«  sacrifice  corresponding  to  it  in  the  presentation  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  and  heno6  are  led  to  put  a  modified  sense  on  his 
t«ferenoe  to  an  altar  in  connexion  with  the  Eucharist. 

He  develops  in  a  very  beautiful  manna*  tfce  peculiar  power 

•    •  "Pritmi  dittil  habenda  mmt  ipfritiis  refrigeria  qnam  camis,  efe 
fiioni  ecBlMtia  quam  terreBA."    Cap.  xxv. 

'  Tertallian  informs  us  ifaat  often  after  pra^ipg,  Ghrktiaiis  sang  the 
)mllelajah  and  similar  psalms^  in  the  closing  words  of  which  those  who 
Were  present  responded. 
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of  Christian  prayer  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian 
stand-point.  "  Prayer  in  ancient  times  delivered  from  flames, 
and  wild  beasts,  and  hunger,  and  yet  had  not  reoeived  a  form 
from  Christ.  But  how  much  more  largely  does  the  Christian 
prayer  operate !  It  does  not  place  the  Angel  of  the  Dew  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  (Dan.  iii.  28,)  nor  shut  the  mouths  of 
lions,  (Dan.  vi.)  nor  bring  the  dinner  of  rustics  to  the 
hungry,  (2  Kings  iv. ;)  the  grace  vouchsafed  takes  away  no 
sense  of  suffering,  but  it  arms  with  endurance  men  who  are 
suffering,  feeling,  and  grieving ;  by  its  power  it  enlarges 
grace,  that  faith  may  know  what  it  obtains  from  the  Lord, 
knowing  what  it  suffers  for  the  name  of  God.  In  time  past 
prayer  brought  down  plagues,  routed  hostile  armies,  prevented 
beneficial  rains.  But  now  the  prayer  of  righteousness  turns 
away  all  the  wrath  of  God,  keeps  watch  for  enemies,  suppli- 
cates for  persecutors.  Is  it  wonderful  that  that  could  extort 
celestial  waters,  which  could  bring  down  fires  1  Prayer  is  the 
only  thing  that  conquers  God.  But  Christ  knew  that  it  could 
work  no  ill.  He  has  conferred  upon  it  all  power  for 'good. 
Therefore  it  knows  nothing  unless  to  call  back  the  souls  of 
the  departed  from  the  way  of  death  itself,  to  renovate  the 
weak,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  purge  the  possessed,  to  open  the 
prison-doors,  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the  innocent.  It  washes 
away  sins,  it  repels  temptations,  it  extinguishes  persecutions, 
it  consoles  the  feeble-minded,  it  delights  the  magnanimous,  it 
brings  back  travellers,  it  stills  waves,  it  confoimds  robbers,  it 
nouiishes  the  poor,  it  controls  the  rich,  it  raises  up  the  fallen, 
it  props  the  falling,  it  preserves  the  standing.  Prayer  is  the 
bulwark  of  &ith ;  our  arms  and  weapons  against  the  adversary, 
who  watches  us  on  eveiy  side.  Therefore,  let  us  never  walk 
unarmed.  By  day  let  us  remember  our  station,  by  night  our 
watch«  Under  the  arms  of  prayer  let  us  guard  the  standard 
of  our  general;  praying  let  us  await  tiie  trumpet  of  the 
angel."  He  then  points  out  the  symbols  that  are  to  be  found 
throughout  nature  of  the  creation  praying  to  the  Crel^r,  and 
says,  "  All  the  apgels  pray.  Every  creature  prays.  The  cattle 
pray,  and  the  wild  beasts,  and  bend  their  Imees,  and  issuing 
frx)m  their  stalls  and  dens,  not  meaningless  look  up  to  heaven. 
And  the  birds  now  rising  soar  towards  heaven,  and  extend  the 
cross  of  their  wings  for  hands,  and  utter  sounds  which  seem 
a  prayer."     In  this  passage  several  expressions  may  offend  a 
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sober  understanding  and  a  classical  taste;  but  it  is  based  on 
the  truth  of  a  symbolic  conception  of  the  life  of  nature  from 
the  depths  of  Christian  feeling,  the  eflfort  of  the  spirit  to  con- 
ceive itself  symbolically  in  nature.  Tertullian  closes  with  the 
words,  "  What  more  then  can  I  say  concerning  the  duty  of 
prayer?  Even  the  Lord  himself  has  prayed,  to  whom  be 
honour  and  power  for  ever  and  ever." 

We  now  proceed  to  Tertullian's  work  '*  On  Baptism.*'  It 
strictly  belongs  to  the  class  of  his  dogmatic  writings ;  but 
since  it  contains  many  particulars  relating  to  subjects  of 
Christian  and  church  life,  and  stands  in  close  connexion  with 
another  work  belonging  to  this  division,  we  have  determined 
to  place  it  here. 

Tertullian  was  induced  to  compose  this  treatise  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  all  Chris- 
tians, and  at  the  same  time  he  wished  to  discriminate  its 
true  import ;  what  was  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  it,  and 
what  belonged  to  its  right  administration.  He  wished  to 
qualify  all  believers  for  rightly  understanding  their  &ith,  and 
for  giving  a  just  account  of  it  The  general  principle  respect- 
ing the  relation  of  dogmatic  knowledge  to  faith,  which  passed 
from  him  to  Augustine,  was  applied  by  him  in  reference  to 
this  particular  subject.  First  of  all,  men  ought  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  divine  institution  in  humble  faith,  in  order 
to  experience  in  themselves  the  divine  power  which  lies  in  it ; 
and  then  they  should  advance  to  an  insight  into  the  necessity 
of  such  a  divine  institution  for  the  object  to  be  attained  by 
it  j—first  of  all  the  credere,  then  the  intelligere}  Tertullian 
had  specially  in  view  the  instruction  of  catechumens,  who 
ought  to  come  with  a  right  consciousness  to  baptism.  As  to 
the  vindication  of  the  necessity  of  baptism,  this  was  acknow- 
ledged on  the  whole  as  a  divine  institution  for  all  ages,  not 
only  in  all  parts  of  the  church,  but  by  almost  all  sects. 
Even  the  Gnostics,  with  whom  the  variance  was  greatest, 
agreed  for  the  most  part  on  this  question.  Baptism  was  to 
them  especially  important  as  a  medium  of  commimion  with 
Christ ;  of  freedom  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgus,  as 
well  as  from  the  power  of  the  hylistic  principle.  There  was 
only  a  small  party  who  by  their  opposition  against  nature  and 

'  Cap.  X.    "  Kon  intelligentes,  quia  nee  credentes.    Nos  porro  quau- 
tT4la  U'ic  sumus,  tajitulQ  et  intellectu  possumus  »estim?ire," 
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eyeiything  natural  that  was  taken  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurgus^  and  by  their  spiritmlizing  idealist  tendency^  wert 
impelled  to  a  rejeotion  of  outward  baptism. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Quintilla  who  came  forward  at 
Carthage  as  an  opponent  of  outward  baptism  and  thus  occa- 
sioned Tertullian's  vindication  of  it,  really  proceeded  on 
Gnostic  principles.  She  belonged  to  a  sect  of  Granites; 
According  to  scnne  this  was  identical  with  the  Gnostic  sect  of 
the  Cainites.  The  name  is  no  argum^t  for  the  identity ; 
for  it  would  be  fax  more  natural  to  suppose  that  t]i^  once 
existing  sect  of  the  Csyanites  had  been  mistaken  for  thai 
of  Cainites,  than  that  the  name  Qainites  had  been  altered  to 
Cajanites,  since  the  name  Cain  was  universally  ^nown,  and 
the  sect  named  after  him  was,  on  account  of  name,  peculiarly 
odious.  But  as  the  Cainites  were  of  a  wild  fanatical  i^irit« 
insulting  all  morality,  it  is  not  probable  that  Tert\illian  would 
think  such  a  sect  deserving  of  a  special  recitation.  But  if 
any  one  should  say,  a»  it  might  be  said,  that  the  refotation 
of  the  reason  alleged  against  baptism  by  this  sect  was  only 
r^arded  by  him  as  a  secondary  matter,  and  that  he  only 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  baptism  in  a  separate  treatise,  still  it  is  very  sur-» 
prising  that  he  makes  qo  allusion  whatever  to  the  otheir 
abominable  tenets  of  this  sect.  Moreover,  it  is  not  probable 
that  a  female  belonging  to  such  a  sect  should  have  met  with 
so  much  £a,tour  among  the  Christians  at  Carthage ;  we  must 
then  admit  that  she  had  gained  access  by  keepiqg  back  the 
peculiarities  of  her  sect,  and  by  pretending  an.  adherence  to 
the  views  prevalent  in  the  (^uroh,  in  <^der  to  plear  the  way 
for  herself  And  certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Gnostiim 
often  misled  persons  by  such  means.  The  same  explanation 
must  also  be  given  of  the  ressons  against  baptism  bn>ught 
forward  by  this  female,  since  they  contai^i  nothing  necessarily 
Gnostic.  The  appeal  to  Abraham's  being  justified  by  his 
faith,  is  quite  cox^taradigtory  to  the  spirit  of  that  sect ;  for 
this  anti-Jewifih  tendency  chose  for  its  heroes  exactly  iinfiBOt 
persons  who  are  represented  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
worst  light,  as  the  strong  ^irits  who  would  not  submit  them* 
selves  to  the  rule  of  the  limited  Demiurgus ;  and  the  per* 
sons  commended  in  the  Old  Testament  were  rejected  by  it. 
A  Cainite  fem^p  would  indeed  have  acknowledged  Paul  ^s 


th&  only  geaiiibe  Apostle^  and  have  stigmatized  the  rest  as 
Judedtdng  ootrupteia  of  the  doctrine  of  Chrisi  But  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  all  the  reasons  which  Tertullian  men-* 
iaoxm  against  the.neoessity  of  b9{>tism,  proceeded  firom  Quin* 
tilla.  Probablj  she  gave  only  the  first  impulse  to  a  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  whidh  was  affaerwardi^  taken  up,  and 
puidited  farther  by  others.  Many  of  Tertullian's  expressions 
indicate  that  opponents  of  the  necessity  of  baptissn,  of  various 
kind%  had  appeared;  perhaps  many  who  did  not  intend 
absolutely  to  rcjeot  baptism^  but  only,  when  the  matter  was 
once  mooted,  felt  impelled  to  cast  doubts  on  its  necessity.  If, 
dn  the  one  hand,  in  ^conseqaence  of  externality  in  the  concept 
tion  of  baptifon,  of  oooofcnmding  baptism  and  regeneration,  an 
unconditicauil  necessity  for  salvation  in  an  unintelligible  man^ 
ner  was  attributed  to  baptism,  and  too  mudb  was  ascribed  to 
the  outward  elenkent  j  y^  on  the  other  hand^  a  one-sided  ten* 
dencyto  separate  the  outward  irom  the  inward^  an  under^ 
valuation  of  outward  baptism^  might  be  called  forth  by  it, 
and  probably  the  whole  opposition  against  baptism  which  we 
ndioe  in  thk  book,  and  in  which  we  find  nothing  allied  to 
GnostaciBm,  is  only  to  be  acoounted  £6r  as  Hie  reiEunion  of  such 
an  opposition*  But  yet  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Tertullian 
in  his  treatise  De  FrcBscripHonibus  ff<SBrvticorum,  compares 
the  Oajsmites  to  the  NicolaitaQes  in  the  Apooalypse,  as  those 
nho  had  held  the  eating  of  meat  ofieied  to  id(^  and  impure 
habits,  to  be  matters  of  indifik^enoe  j  T^hich  would  tell  dgainst 
the  conception  given  ^  throughout  of  the  character  of  the 
Cte^anites,  ilnleBS  Tertullian  has  in  that  last  passage  done 
tiiem  k^ustice;  and  perhaps  the  same  tendency  which  caueed 
ihevcL  to  appear  against  exiientality  in'  the  case  of  baptimn, 
ikm  led  them  to  oppose  ihd  prohibition  against  eating  meat 
ofiered  in  saorifice» 

Subh  arguments  sA  the  foUowing  were  used  by  the  persons 
-Vfhom  Tertulli^  opposed  r^— Christ  himlself  never  baptized ; 
none  of  the  apostles  besides  Paul  were  bapti^d : — Paul  him- 
fiielf  says  (1  Con  i  17),  that  €hrist  sent  him  not  to  baptize, 
Im^  to  preach  the  Oo9p<^ }  Paul  teaches  not  th^t  man  is  jus* 
tafied  and  obtains  saltation  by  baptii^iny  but  by  fyMi ;  Abra^ 
ham  also  wasjiaitified'by  Mth  alonSi  ^ 

Tertullian  would  have  been  mcnre  sucdessftil  in  proving  that 
although  justifip^tion  and  a  divine  life  are  received  by  faith. 
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jet  baptism  has  its  necessary  place  in  the  connexion  of  the 
process  of  Christian  development,  if  he  had  possessed  clearer 
views  of  the  relation  of  fiaith  and  regeneration  to  outward 
baptism,  of  the  relation  of  the  inward  reaUty  to  the  outward 
appearance,  of  divine  things  to  their  representative  signs. 
But  for  this  purpose  certain  mental  activities  were  required 
which  in  that  age  were  very  imperfectly  developed,  and  for 
which  Tertullian's  mental  constitution  was  not  fitted.  In  that 
age  generally,  and  especially  in  Tertullian,  there  was  a  much 
^L  predominance  of  the  vital  ener^  of  feeUng,  than 
of  the  discriminating,  sifting  activity  of  the  imderstanding. 
Hence  TertulHan  was  disposed  to  blend  in  his  intellectual 
apprehension  what  had  been  combined  and  indissolubly  incor-i 
porated  with  his  feelings  in  the  experience  of  his  rehgious 
life ;  and  when  he  found  in  the  New  Testament  such  phrases 
as  "  the  bath  of  regeneratibn  "  and  the  like,  he  did  not  make 
use  of  the  necessary  means  in  order  to  lead  back  what  is  here 
popularly  expressed  to  the  thought  contained  in  it,  but  ad- 
hered to  the  outward.  Thus,  he  was  now  fixed  on  the  stand- 
point of  an  error  diametrically  opposite  to  the  one-sided 
intemalism  which  he  combated,  and  hence  his  argumentation 
necessarily  took  a  false  direction  when  he  wished  to  prove 
that  water  could  produce  such  great  effects. 

TertulHan  recognises  ^  the  characteristic  of  Christianity, 
which  is  shown  even  in  baptism,  the  imion  of  the  simple 
with  the  sublime,  simplicity  with  divine  power,  the  divine  in 
the  most  unpretending  form ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
heathen  cultus  might  be  seen  a  pomp  of  manifold  preten* 
sions  without  intermd  significance.  "  Nothing,"  he  says,  "  so 
hardens  the  minds  of  men,  as  the  simplicity  of  the  divine 
works  which  appears  in  act,  and  the  glory  which  is  promised 
in  the  result ;  as  here  also,  a  man  going  down  into  the  water 
without  expense,  and,  whilst  a  few  words  are  uttered,  being 
washed,  with  so  much  simplicity,  without  pomp,  without  any 
new  preparations,  rises  again  not  much  or  at  all  cleaner, — on 
which  accoimt  his  gaining  eternity  is  thought  incredible.  I 
am  mistaken  if  the  rites  and  mysteries  pertaining  to  idok  do 
not  build  their  credit  and  authority  on  their  equipments,  their 
outward  show  and  sumptuousness.  0  wretched  unbelief  I 
which  denies  to  God  his  essential  attributes,  simplicity  and 
power."    Tertullian  makes  the  ingenious  remark,  that  what 
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gives  a  point  of  connexion  for  unbelief,  belongs  to  the  peculiar 
impress  of  the  divine.  What  arouses  minds  of  greater  depth 
to  &ith,  is  the  prop  of  unbelief  to  the  superficial.  He  says 
further,  "  If  we  are  not  to  believe  because  it  is  wonderful, — 
on  that  accoimt  we  ought  rather  to  believe.  For  what  else 
should  the  divine  works  be,  imless  above  all  wonder  ?  We 
ourselves  also  wonder,  but  because  we  believe.  But  imbelief 
wonders  end  believes  not  For  it  wonders  at  simple  things 
as  foolish,  and  at  magnificent  things  as  if  impossible.'*  We 
here  recognise  in  Tertullian  the  forerunner  of  the  profound 
reflection  of  a  Pascal.  What  depth  and  truth  of  idea  in 
his  strong,  original  language  which  we  cannot  fully  express 
in  a  translation  ;  the  great  but  (by  the  superficial)  often  un- 
acknowledged truth,  the  divine  paradox,  the  foolishness  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  as  Paul  terms  it,  the  admiration  of  wisdom 
first  And  last,  the  unsusceptibility  for  it  of  the  spirit  of  un- 
belief!  Such  and  similar  expressions,  as  we  still  find  them  in 
Tertullian,  are  often  cast  at  him  as  a  reproach  by  shallow  and 
superficial  minds,  and  he  has  been  charged  on  account  of 
them  with  the  grossest  misology.  But  when  Tertullian  so 
strongly  presents  the  hyperbolical,  the  super-rational  and  the 
supernatural,  he  recognises  not  the  less  the  imion  between  the 
divine  and  the  truly  rational — that  God  performs  all  things 
rationej  that  everything  divine  rests  upon  ration 

We  must  also  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  deep  truth  lying 
at  the  basis  of  what  Tertullian  says,  from  the  erroneous  addi-* 
tion  in  the  application  he  makes  of  it,  owing  to  that  tendency 
to  externality  in  the  opposition,  carried  by  him  to  an  extreme, 
with  one-sided  spiritualisnL  Thus  he  would  point  it  out  as 
wonderful  that  in  the  simple  rite  of  baptism,  the  element  of 
water  can  produce  such  great  efiects,  and  in  attempting  to 
show  that  it  was  prefigured  in  the  Old  Testament,  loses  him- 
self  in  mystical  frivolities.  He  distinguishes  in  baptism  two 
essential  ingredients;  one  negative,  &e  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  purification  from  sin,  the  preparatory  work :  secondly, 
the  positive, — ^the  restoration  of  the  divine  image,  the  internal 
transformation,  the  participation  of  a  divine  life  by  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  however  far  Tertullian 
loses  himself  in  the  magical  when  treating  of  the  supematui^ 

*  DeFuga  in  Peraecut.  cap.  iv.  "  Quid  enim  diyinum  non  rationale  f 
Contra  Onost,  Scorp,  cap.  yiii.    "  Nihil  l^eus  noa  ratione  prsecipiC 
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electa  of  the  wai^,  yet  he  remaibsi  correctly^  that  the  for- 
girenjess  of  sins  is  obtained  by  Mih.^ 

He  then  comes  to  the  question,'  What  relation  doe«  tha 
baptian  c^  John  bear  to  Christian  bap^^sm  I  And  this  ques« 
tion  he  answers  with  peculiar  acuteness.  This  baptism  ia 
related  to  the  Christian  as  the  earthly  to  the  heav^y.  The 
baptism  of  John  could  impart  nothing  heavenly^  but  could 
only  p:q)are  for  the  heaveiUy,  It  related  only  to  repentance, 
which  stands  in  the  power  of  mact  This  baptism  could  not 
impart  forgivenesa  of  sins  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  That,  none, 
but  God  could  do.  The  Lord  himself  said  that  the  Hdy 
Spirit  would  not  come  down^  till  he  bad  ascended  to  the 
Father*  The  divine  in  John  was  not  his  baptism,  hut  the 
gi£t  of  prophecy;  aiid  even  this  spirit,  after  the  transparence  of 
the  whole  Spirit  to  the  Iiord,  so  far  left  him^  that  h^  sent  to 
inquire  whether  that  yery  persooflge  whom  he  had  ani^ounoed^i 
whom  he  pointed  out  as  ^'  he  that  should  como,"  was  reaUy 
the  Christ*  (Matt,  xi*)  We  here  fiud  Tertullian's  view  of  tto 
Illation  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Chri^t^  which  we  have  already 
seen  indicated,  still  further  developed.  It  is  evident  in  whafe 
manner  TertuUian  distinguished  the  divine  and  the  h^man  in 
him  whom  Christ  described  as  the  greatest  of  prophets.  In 
this  view  of  the  passive  relation  of  man  to  thePivine  Spirit^ 
who  makes  use  of  him  as  an  org/m.  for  a  definite  purpose^  an4 
again  Withdmws  ^m  him,  we  recogniae,  as  in  other  ideas 
of  TertuUian,  that  which  was  allied  to  Montanism  in  his  style 
of  oontemplaAion,  although  by  no  meaim  in  itself  montanistic  j 
and  there  is,  after  all,  this  iamih  at  the  ba«is»  that  the  prophet 
who  stood  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  dispe^ea? 
iions  might  rise,  at  the  greatest  elevation  of  his  inspiration^  t^ 
a  height  of  conteihplalive  vision,  which  nevertheless  he  waft 
unable  coiistemtly  to  tnaintairL 

The  baptism  of  repentance  was  therefore  a  preparation  for 
the  forgiveness  of  ans  and  sanotification  which  must  ^ow 
through  Christ  EepentaiK^  goes  before,^-^he  forgiveness  of 
sins  follows  after — ^tlus  it  is, '  to  prepare  the  way.'  In  answer 
to  the  objectioxl  that  the  apostles  were  never  baptized^  T^r 
tullian  maintains  th«ik  they  had  received  Joh]).'s  baptism  as 
preparatory.  But  apart  firom  that,  he  thimka  that  tiie  man^ 
ner  in  which  Christ  personally  admitted  them  into  his  copa- 
^  ''  Ablutio  deUotorum  quam  ^des  impetraV         ^  Cap.  x, 
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munion,  was  in  their  case  an  equivalent  for  baptism.^  He 
perceives  correctly  that  as  long  as  Christ  was  on  earth  there 
eonld  be  no  chnrch  and  no  Chnstian  baptism,  that  this  ineti^ 
tution  could  not  be  introduced  till  after  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  redemption,  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of 
Christy  and  the  impart&tion  of  the  Hdj  Ghost ;  till  then 
there  could  only  be  a  preparative  baptism  oorresponding  ta 
that  of  John,  and  even  that  p^ormed  by  Christ's  disciples 
was  no  other.'  Then  he  guards  himself  against  the  ol]jection, 
that  inasmuch  as  Christy  whUe  he  was  im  earth,  for  all  the 
&sre8  he  performed  required  only  faith,  theref<»re  afletwarda 
only  faith  and  not  bs^tism  was  needed.  On  the  contrary,  he 
says,  after  the  actual  institution  of  baptism,  it  was  needed  as 
the  seal  appointed  by  Christ,  as  it  were,  the  garment  in  which 
faith  was  attired.*  Moreover,  had  Tertullian  only  oonfined 
lodmnelf  to  what  he  had  said  respecting  baptism  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  Clmst,--r4:«specting  its  connexion  with  the  historieal 
development  of  Christ's  work-t^cmd  respecting  it  as  the  ob^g* 
natia  and  tesiim/entttm  ^dei^^had  he  only  farther  dev^oped 
what  was  ccmtained  in  all  this,  he  would  have  been  more  in 
accordance  with  truth  than  in  attempting  to  show  how  much 
water  could  ^eot  as  a  v^ide.  of  divine  power* 

He  then  touches  on  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
baptism  administered  among  heretic^  on  which  he  also  wrote 
a  treatise  in  the  Greek  language ;  and  he  maintains  ii»  prin^ 
d^le  held  by  the  African  chinnch,  tha^  all  religious  ceremonies 
taai  possess  their  objective  validity  only  in  that  one  vifflbid 
ehurch  whidi  was  divinely  instituted,  and  endowed  with  the 
operations  of  the  Hdy  Spirit.  He  maintains  this  princi- 
ple in  such  a  manner  as  would  hardly  have  been  possible 
after  his  separation  from  the  unrversal  church  as  a  Mon** 

>  Cap.  idL  "Vtimm  allectionis  et  exinde  indlviduEe  Cum  illo  fkmili* 
aritatis  prssrogatita  oompendiam  baptismi  conferre  posset." 
.  *  Cap.  xi.  ''  Sed  ne  moveat  <iiiosdaixi  quod  (ChilAtus)  non  ipse  tin* 
gnebat.  In  quem  enim  tingueretl  in  Spiritam  sanetam,  qui  nondum 
ft  Patre  descendei^t  1  In  ecclesiam  quam  nondtim  apostoll  struxerant  t 
Itaqoe  tingnebaiit  discipuli  ^us,iit  mmifltii,  ut  Joannes  iknte  pnecirrdor, 
eodem  haptiamo  Joannis,  ne  qui  alio  putet,  quia  nee  etxstat  aliua  nisi 
pottea  Chrifiti,  qui  tune  ntiqne  a  discentibus  dari  non  poter»t»  nipotd 
nondum  adimpleta  gloria  Domini,  nee  instructa  effieaeia  lavacri  per 
p&flslonem  et  reaarreotionem." 

'  Cap.  ziii.  ''Addita  est  ampliatio  sacramento,  obsignatio  baptismi 
Vestimentum  quodammodo  fid^i." 
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tanist  ^  We  must  here  particularly  notice,  that  if  TertuUian  had 
elaborated  on  his  pre-montanist  stand-point  that  external  idea 
of  the  church  already  to  be  found  in  IrensBus,  yet  in  this  treatise 
we  find  an  intimation  which  would  lead  to  a  more  spiritual 
form  of  this  idea,  when  he  says,  "  But  since  both  the  testi- 
mony of  faith  and  the  promise  of  salvation  are  confirmed  by 
three,  the  mention  of  the  church  is  necessarily  added,  since 
where  the  Three  are,  that  is,  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  there  is  the  church  which  is  the  body  of  the 
Three."  TaMng  these  words  as  our  guide,  we  shall  obtain  the 
idea  of  the  church  as  the  community  fotmded  on  fidth  in  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  a  community  originating  in  an 
internal  principle ;  therefore  not  according  to  the  formula  in 
Irenaeus,  "  Uhi  Ecclesia,  ibi  Spiritus^^  but  "  Ubi  JSpiritus,  ibi 
Ecclma,^^ 

According  to  a  mode  of  conception  very  widely  spread  in 
his  day,  Tertullian  distinguishes  between  the  imago  and  the 
nmilitvdo  Dei:  the  first  includes  the  unalienable  capabilities 
of  man,  such  as  the  reason  and  the  free  will,  for  realizing 
likeness  to  God;  secondly  the  simUUudo,  or  the  actually 
formed  likeness  to  God  in  a  divine  holy  life; — in  other  words, 
the  potential  and  the  actual.  According  to  Tertullian's  view, 
man  has  lost  the  latter  through  sin,  by  which  he  is  cut  off 
from  communion  with  God,  and  from  participation  in  a  divine 
unchangeable  life;  by  baptism  he  is  freed  from  the  corruption 
of  nature,  and  restored  to  his  original  purity  and  likeness  to 
God.  He  pronounced  only  that  person  blessed  who  preserved 
the  purity  communicated  to  him  through  baptism.  Not  that 
Tertullian  ever  thought  that  any  man  could  go  on  through 
life  in  absolute  sinlessness ;  but  he  meant  that  such  sins  were 
avoided  by  which  the  original  baptismal  grace  might  be  lost, 
the  peccata  mortalia.  But  where  this  original  purity  was 
lost,  he  supposed  only  one  expedient  to  be  left  by  which  it 
could  be  regained,  namely,  that  baptismus  sanguirm,  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  in  Tertullian's  Christian  scheme  we  have 

1  ''Haereticos  extraneos  testatar,"  he  says,  cap.  xy.  "ipsa  ademtio 
communicationiB."  According  to  this  definition,  the  Montanists  might 
have  been  called  heretics.  Indeed  this  is  not  altogether  convincing,  since 
not  all  the  churches  refused  communion  with  the  Montanists — since  even. 
the  Romish  church,  up  to  a  certain  period,  accorded  to  them  brotherly 
communion.  In  general,  the  relation  of  Mont(^nism  to  the  churqh  was  ^ 
more  transient  one. 
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already  descril>ed.  Now  this  may  be  so  understood  as  if 
TertuUian  allowed,  for  cases  in  which  the  original  baptismal 
grace  had  been  lost  through  sins,  no  other  possible  means  of 
restoration  than  the  cancelling  of  sins  by  martyrdom.  From 
that  it  would  follow  that  he  was  attached  to  those  more 
stringent  principles  respecting  repentance  which  were  among 
the  i>eculiarities  of  Montanism,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
and  therefore  he  must  have  been  a  Montanist  when  he  wrote 
this  treatise.  But  we  are  by  no  means  obliged  to  understand 
the  passage  in  this  sense,  and  if  other  indications  of  Tertul- 
lian's  non-Montanism  at  this  period  can  be  found,  this  passage 
alone  will  by  no  means  support  the  opposite  view,  that  he  had 
embraced  Montanism.  These  words  do  not  necessarily  imply 
more  than  that  whoever  had  forfeited  baptismal  grace  by  his 
sins,  could  regain  it  in  a  full  sense,  and  be  restored  to  the 
same  purity  and  innocence  only  by  martyrdom,  which  had 
the  power,  as  in  the  case  of  catechumens  to  serve  instead  of 
water-baptism  altogether,  so  also  in  the  case  of  the  lapsed 
after  baptism  to  serve  instead  of  a  second  baptism.  But  this 
view  was  held  by  many  others  besides  the  Montanists.* 

Tertullian  next  proceeds  to  the  question,  By  whom  is  baptism 
to  he  administered?  and  he  answers ;  first  of  all,  the  summus 
mcerdos, — the  bishop ;  then  the  presbyters  and  deacons ;  yet 
not  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  on  account  of  the 
honour  of  the  church,  on  maintaining  which  authority  depends 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  church*  "  Otherwise  lay- 
men also  have  the  right;  for  that  which  is  equally  received 
may  be  equally  given,  unless  the  word  disciples  denote  at  once 
bishops,  or  presbyters,  or  deacons.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
ought  not  to  be  hidden  from  any  ;  wherefore  baptism,  which 
is  equally  derived  from  God,  may  be  administered  by  aD. 
But  how  much  more  is  it  incimibent  on  the  laity  to  keep 
themselves  within  the  bounds  of  reverence  and  modesty  I 
Since  these  things  belong  to  those  of  higher  estate,  let  them 
not  assume  the  office  of  the  bishopric  set  apart  for  the  bishop. 
Emulation  is  the  mother  of  schisms.     The  most  holy  apostle 

^  As  a  proof  of  this  we  may  quote  the  following  passage  from  Cyprian, 
who  was  certainly  not  then  a  Montanist :  "  Aliud  est  ad  veniam  stare, 
aliud  ad  gloriam  perrenire,  aliud  pro  peccatis  longo  dolore  cruciatum 
emundari  et  purgari  diu  igne,  aliud  peccata  omnia  passione  purgasse, 
aliud  denique  pendere  in  diem  judicii  ad  sententiam  Domini,  aliud 
ftatim  a  Domino  coronari."  Ep.  liL 
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has  said,  *  Ail  things  are  lawful,  but  all  things  are  not  expe- 
dient' Let  it  suffice  to  use  such  things  in  thy  necessities, 
when  the  circumstances  of  place,  or  time,  or  person,  are  com- 
pulsory;  for  then  is  firmness  in  him  that  aids  admissible^ 
when  the  case  of  him  that  is  in  danger  is  urgent,  for  he  is 
guilty  of  the  perdition  of  a  man  if  he  shall  forbear  to  do  that 
which  it  is  in  his  free  power  to  do."  These  words  are  on 
many  accounts  worthy  of  notice,  as  determining  Tertullian's 
Christian  stand-point,  and  his  position  in  the  development  of 
the  church.  He  belonged,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark,  to  a  boundary-epoch,  as  likewise  did  Montanism. 
Thus  he  stands  at  the  boundary  between  the  original  free 
constitution  of  the  church,  in  which  the  idea  of  an  universal 
priesthood  was  dominant,  and  that  of  a  separate  hierarchy. 
When  he  distinguishes  the  bishop  as  summus  Mcerdos,  there 
is  implied  that  a  transference  was  already  made  of  the  idea  of 
the  Old  Testament  priesthood  to  the  Christian  stand-point, 
that  the  presbyters  were  regarded  as  C^iristian  priests,  and  the 
bish(^  also  took  precedence  of  them  in  a  manner  corre- 
sponding to  the  position  of  the  High  Priest  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment stand-point.  Such  a  view  did  not  ori^nate  with  Ter- 
tullian,  but  was  adopted  by  him  from  the  views  already  held 
by  the  North  African  church  of  his  times.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  the  universal  Christian  priesthood  still  main- 
tained its  place,  partly  in  Tertullian's  mind,  partly  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  laity,  so  that  he  himself  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  it  as  an  existing  power.  The  passage  before  us 
shows  this.  Tertullian  presupposes  that  in  virtue  of  thfe 
universal  Christian  priesthood,  all  believers  who  had  been 
baptized  had  also  a  right  to  baptize  others,  just  as  all  who 
received  the  word  of  God  when  they  became  Christians,  dared 
not  to  conceal  it,  but  were  called  to  announce  it  to  others. 
Thus  he  considers  the  right  of  administering  baptism  as 
belonging  to  the  community  of  Christians  in  general,  but 
which,  in  virtue  of  the  ecclesiastical  organization,  is  first  of  all 
committed  to  the  bishop^  then  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons, 
.who  exercise  this  right  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop. 
To  this  arrangement  the  laity  ought  to  submit  themselves'; 
but  in  cases  of  necessity,  when  the  other  organs  who  agreeably 
'<to  the  established  order  should  exercise  this  right,  are  wanting, 
they  might  administer  baptism,  and  in  certain  oa»es  woHld  b^ 
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bound  to  do  so.  We  know  indeed  that  Tertullian,  while  he 
allowed  this  universal  right  of  the  laity,  made  a  point  of 
guarding  against  a  wilfulness  in  the  exercise  of  it  to  tbe  injury 
of  eoclesiastical  order,  thereby  to  prevent  divisions  which 
might  arise  if  the  laity  were  disposed  to  contest  with  the 
clergy  the  exercise  of  such  a  right.  We  can,  in  this,  notice 
some  traces  of  a  re-action  of  the  consciousness  of  the  universal 
{Nriesthood  in  the  laity  against  the  hierarchy  which  was  theh 
forming.  But  in  what  Tertullian  says  of  the  duty  of  the 
laity,  to  «wiminister  baptism  in  cases  of  necessity,  we  detect  the 
error  which  has  already  been  animadverted  upon,  of  attaching 
tindue  importance  to  the  outward  rite,  since  the  sentiment  is 
implied  that  whoever  wanted  outward  baptism  woidd  remain 
ezdluded  from  salvation. 

Tertullian  expresses  himself  in  very  strong  terms  against 
the  right  of  females  to  baptize  or  to  teach.*  **  How  very  credi- 
ble must  it  appear,  that  he  should  give  the  power  of  teaching 
and  baptizing  to  a  female  who  would  not  allow  a  married 
Woman  even  to  leam,« — *  Let  them  be  silent,  and  ash  tlieir  own 
husbands  at  homey^  Could  Tertullian  have  spoken  thus  as  a 
Montanist^  Was  it  Objected  to  Montanists  that  they  had  for 
teachers  a  MaximiUa  and  a  Prisoilla  1  It  might  be  answered. 
Indeed,  that  even  the  Montanists  acknowledged  the  validity 
of  the  principle  that  in  general  women  ought  not  to  speak 
publicly  in  their  assemblies.  Only  they  maintained,  that  as 
the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  confined  to  no  rule, 
BO  also  not  to  this.  By  the  extraordinary  operations  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  prophetesses  might  be  excited  whom  they  were 
bound  to  acknowledge  and  honour  in  their  calling ;  and  they 
appealed  to  1  €or.  xi.  5,  where  the  apostle  implies  that  there 
was  iiothing  blamable  in  prophetesses  speaking  in  public.^ 

*  Cap.  jcrii. 

'  **  Qai  ne  discetiie  quidem  «oii8tanter  xiralleii  permisli*' 
'  As  a  Hontviist  TeriuUiaft  aaye^  De  Virgiinibus  Vdandis^  cap.  is. 
^  Kon  pern^itUtar  mulieri  in  ecclesia  loqui,  sed  nee  docer^,  nee  tanguete, 
nee  offerre,  nee  ullius  virilis  muneris,  nedum  sacerdotalis  officii  8o^te^l 
«ibi  rindicare  ;**  and  lib.  V.  c  Marcion.  cap.  viii.  "Prsescribens  (Paulas 
Apostolus)  rilentium  mulieribus  in  eocksia,  ne  quid  discendi  dnntaxit 
gnitia  loqaantur.  Cseterum  prophetandi  jus  et  illas  habere  jajn  ostendjt 
quimi  mulieri  €et«»«%  jpfop7*«5tow«t  velamen  imponit.''  Thus  alsb  argues 
Irenaens,  who  was  no  Montanist,  (for  Tertullian  expressly  distinguishes 
him  from  the  KoixtaidBts,  Adv,  VcUent  cap.  v)  against  the  Alogi,  the 
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But  could  Tertullian  have  expressed  himself  so  uncondition- 
ally against  the  teaching  of  women,  without  guarding  him- 
self against  the  objection  which  might  be  made  to  the  Mon- 
tanist  prophetesses — without  mentioning  the  prophetesses  as 
an  exception  to  the  rule  ? 

Tertullian  shows  his  zeal  for  practical  Christianity,  in 
speaking  against  the  too  easy  administration  of  baptism  with- 
out a  suitable  preparative  trial.  "  But  they  whose  office  it  is, 
know  that  l)aptism  is  not  to  be  rashly  granted.  *  Give  to 
every  one  that  asks  thee,'  comes  under  its  own  head,  and 
belongs  to  almsgiving.  That  saying  is  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered, *  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  nor  cast  ye 
your  pearls  before  swine ;'  and,  *  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
man,  lest  thou  be  a  partaker  of  other  men's  sins.'  If  Philip  so 
easily  baptized  the  eunuch,  let  ns  recollect  that  the  manifest 
revealed  approbation  of  the  Lord  intervened.  .  .  .  But  Paul 
was  baptized  suddenly.  Yes ;  for  his  host  Simon  knew  tliat 
he  was  a  chosen  vessel.  God's  approval  ushers  in  its  own 
claims.  Every  desire  (of  man)  may  deceive  and  be  deceived.* 
Wherefore  the  delaying  of  baptism  is  more  advantageous 
according  to  the  condition  and  disposition  of  each  person ; 
also  their  age ;  but  especially  in  the  case  of  children." 

Tertullian  also  makes  us  acquainted  with  his  position  on 
the  boimdary  line  between  two  stages  of  Christian  develop- 
ment, by  his  judgment  respecting  infant  baptism.  We  have 
every  reason  for  holding  infant  baptism  to  be  no  apostolic 
institution,  and  that  it  was  sometiiing  foreign  to  that  first 
stage  of  Christian  development.  At  first,  baptism  necessarily 
marked  a  distinct  era  in  life  when  a  person  passed  over  from 
a  different  religious  stand-point  to  Christianity,  when  the 
regeneration  sealed  by  baptism  presented  itself  as  a  principle 
of  moral  transformation,  in  opposition  to  the  earlier  develop- 
ment. But  it  was  very  different,  when,  from  the  midst  of  an 
already  existing  church-life  and  of  a  Christian  family-life,  the 
individual  life  was  to  be  formed  in  communion  with  Christy 
The  objective  consecration  by  communion  with  Christ,  which 
passes  from  the  collective  body  to  the  individual,  must  be  the 
preparative  in  order  to  lead  the  individual  to  Christ.  Kegene- 

Ultra-antimoDtanistfl.     "Apostolus  scit  Tiros  et  mulieres  in  ecclesia 
prophetantes." 
1  **  Omnis  petitio  (hominum)  et  decipero  et  decipi  potest."  , 
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ration  must  unite  itself  as  somethiDg  gradual  to  the  first 
movements  of  the  conscious  life  which  was  sanctified  by  the 
connexion  with  a  Christian  coUective-hfe.  Infant-baptism 
proceeded  at  first  from  this  idea,  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
words  of  Trenseus,  that  Christus  infantibm  infans  foetus,  tU  in- 
/antes  sanctificaret.  But  Tertullian,  whose  opposition  testifies 
that  infant  baptism  could  not  then  be  regarded  as  an  apostolic 
tradition,  came  forward  as  the  antagonist  of  this  new  institu- 
tion, and  pecuharly  urges  that  other  important  point  in  bap- 
tism which  relates  to  the  subjective  appropriation  of  the 
individual,  the  personal  conviction  intelligently  expressed,  the 
personal  faith,  the  personal  obligation.  Thus,  at  that  time 
there  was  a  conflict  between  two  parties,  and  from  what  Ter- 
tuUian  says  on  the  subject,  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
ailments  m-ged  on  both  sides.  When  it  was  objected  that 
infknt  baptism  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Scripture,  its  advo- 
cates replied,  that  as  the  Redeemer  during  his  bodily  presence 
on  earth  had  reproved  those  who  would  not  let  the  little  ones 
come  to  him,  and  granted  them  his  blessing,  so  he  would  still 
operate  in  a  spiritual  manner.  Why  then  should  not  children 
be  brought  to  him  in  like  manner  that  he  may  bless  them  ? 

Tertullian  replies  : — "  Let  them  come  when  they  grow  up ; 
— ^let  them  come  when  they  learn;  when  they  are  taught 
whither  they  are  coming ;  let  them  become  Christians  when 
they  are  able  to  know  Christ  Why  does  the  innocent  age 
hasten  to  the  remission  of  sins  ? "  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
very  person  who,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  was  the  first  who 
distinctly  developed  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  could  express 
himself  in  this  manner.  We  may  also  here  discern  the  con* 
fiicting  elements  of  a  dogmatic  mode  of  thinking  gradually 
expressing  itself  more  slwiply.  "  Men,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"  will  act  more  cautiously  in  worldly  matters,  so  that  to 
one  to  whom  no  earthly  substance  is  committed  that  which 
is  divine  is  committed.  Let  them  know  how  to  ask  for 
salvation  that  thou  mayst  seem  to  give  to  him  that  asheth, 
.  •  •  •  They  who  know  the  weight  of  baptism  will  rather 
dread  its  attainment  than  its  postponement ;  a  perfect  fiiith 
is  secure  of  salvation."  No  doubt,  what  Tertullian  means 
to  say  is  this: — ^The  catechumen  has  no  cause  for  hasten- 
ing to  baptism,  so  that  he  should  fear  if  death  should  over-* 
take  him  before  he  has  received  baptism,  lest  he  should  not 
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be  a  partaker  of  salvatiofi ;  for  where  the  i?i^t  &ith  exists, 
and  a  person  who  has  the  desire  to  be  baptised,  is  prevented 
in  a  manner  that  intolves  no  blame  on  his  part>  he  is  certain 
of  salvation  in  virtue  of  his  Mih,  On  the  contrary,  a  person 
has  reason  to  dread  receiving  baptism  too  hastily,  since  when 
he  has  once  lost  baptismal  gmoe,  no  means  of  compensation 
is  lefl  him«  We  see  how  exactly  the  perv^ision  of  baptism, 
which  made  so  great  a  difference  between  sins  before  and 
after  baptism,  promoted  ihe  delay  of  baptism*  From  this 
point  of  view  Tertullian  argued ;— that  those  perficMm  should 
rather  defer  it,  who  by  their  peculiar  ciroumstabces  were  ex- 
posed to  peculiar  temptations,  as  tiiose  who  w^re  uiimarried 
or  the  widowed.  ^  Let  them  wait  until  they  either  marry  or 
are  confirmed  in  continence."  ^ 

But  still  it  may  be  said,  that  Tertullian  did  not  absolutely 
jreject  infant  baptism ;  all  he  meant  was,  that  in  genial  bap- 
tism should  not  be  hftstened^  but  deferred  to  a  riper  age.  But 
this  wotild  not  forbid  that  in  cases  of  necessity  cidldren  must 
be  Mptized  as  the  only  means  of  seciuing  their  salvation.  In 
lavotur  of  this  view  might  be  adduced  what^  as  we  have  seen 
above^  Tertullian  said  respecting  baptism  in  cases  of  necesh 
mtj  being  adminii^ered  by  laymen,  when  he  presupposed  that 
those  who  in  buch  oases  of  neeeseaty  made  no  use  of  their 
right  to  baptize,  hazarded  the  perdition  of  the  unbaptized. 
Then  it  might  be  said,  Tertullian  cannot  have  been  thinking 
of  adult  catechumens,  since  he  supposes,  the  opposite  re- 
ppeeting  th^m^  that  provided  their  faith  was  of  the  ri^t  kind, 
i^ey  would  siiffer  no  detriment  fcxr  .the  want  of  baptism,  not 
involving  their  personal  Uama  Therefore  he  can  refi^  only 
to  children  in  whom  no  &ith  could  yet  exist  But  on  the 
other  hand,  Tertullian  expresses  hims^f  as  the  unconditional 
antagonist  of  infant  baptism  too  sharply,  and  presupposes  too 
distinctly  the  necessary  connexion  between  faith  and  baptism^ 
to  allow  of  our  im|)Ofling  such  a  limitation  on  his  lai^uage. 

^  ''In  quibtis  tentatio  pr^dparata  est  tarn  rirginiboB  per  toatutitatem 
qoam  viduis  per  vacationem,  donee  aut  nubant  aut  eontineniiae  coiTob<K 
rentur.''  From  this  paAsage  it  might  be  infetred  that  Tertnlliali  at  thai 
time  held  second  marriages  to  l^  lawful,  tind  therefore  had  not  yet 
adopted  Montanist  views.  But  this  would  not  be  a  correet  conclusion ; 
for  the  Montanist  Bpoke  only  of  a  second  marrlag^e  after  baptism.  It 
was  only  Christian  marriage,  sanctified  by  reli^on,  which  they  regarded 
as  not  dissolved  eT9n  Igr  deaths 
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He  also  examinee  the  question,  what  seasons  are  peculiarly 
suited  for  the  celebration  df  baptism.  At  that  time  Christians 
were  far  from  the  narrowmindedness  of  later  ages,  in  which  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  confine  baptism  to  certain  seasons. 
He  says,  "  Every  time  is  the  Lord's ;  every  hour,  every  sea- 
son is  suital^  for  baptism ;  if  there  be  a  differaice  in  its 
solemnity,  there  is  none  as  to  its  grace*     Only  on  account  of 
the  special  refermioe  in  which  the  ev^its  celebrated  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide  stand  to  the  significance  of  baptism,  these 
two  festivals  appeared  to  him  the  most  suitable  seasons  for 
baptism^     The  preparatives  for  bi^tism  were  prayer,  fasting, 
and  the  confession  of  sin.    New  temptations  awaited  the  bap- 
tized*     Without  temptation  no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.    Christ  himself  was  tempted  after  baptism.    It  might 
be  said  that  &sting  ought  to  be  practised  immediately  after 
baptisQL.     But  this  would  interfere  with  the  joy  for  the  salva- 
tion obtained.     He  closes  with  a  beautiful  address  to  the 
newly  baptized.  ^'  Therefwe,  ye  blessed  ones,  whom  the  grace 
of  God  waits  for,  when  ye  aacend  fi*om  that  most  holy  laver 
of  the  new  birth,  and  a{»:ead  your  hands  for  the  first  time  in 
your  mother's  presence  with  your  brethren,  «fik  of  the  Father, 
ajsk  of  the  Lord,  who  sup^^s  goods,  graces  and  diversities  of 
-gifts.  '  Adc,«nd  ye  shall  receive,'  he  says ;  for  ye  have  sought, 
Bnd  ye  have  found ;  ye  have  knocked,  and  it  has  been  opened 
.to  you.     Only  I  beseech  you,  that  when  ye  ask,  ye  will  also 
remember  the  sinner  Teartullian.  " 

The  treatise  om  Baptism  natiuaUy  leads  us  to  one  on  a 
kindred  subject,  that  on  Repentance  CDe  PcenUewtia),  In  both 
works  the  subject  of  baptism  is  handled,  but  under  difi^rent 
aspects.  In  the  former,  Tertullian  speaks,  as  we  have  seen, 
a^nst  the  over-hasty  administration  of  baptism;  in  the 
latter,  against  an  im|»x>per  delay  of  it.  But  the  first  of  these 
writings  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  question  of  baptism;  every- 
thing else  is  subordinate.  The  second,  on  the  contrary,  treats 
only  in  passing  of  baptism  as  &r  as  its  introduction  is  re- 
quired by  the  main  subject,  which  is  nothing  else  than  an 
exhortation  to  true  repentance  in  reference  to  sins  committed 
after  baptism.  Such  was  the  object  for  which  Tertullian 
composed  this  treatise.  On  the  one  hand,  he  wished  to 
summon  the  catechumens  to  prepare  themselves  for  baptism, 
by  true  rqpentanqe,  in  order  that  they. might  be  properly 
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receptive  of  the  operations  of  grace  at  baptism,  and  not  be  in 
danger  of  requiring  afterwards  a  second  baptism  by  forfeiting 
by  their  sins  the  baptismal  grace.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
wished  to  admonish  those  already  baptized  who  had  relapsed 
into  sin,  to  recover  themselves  quickly,  and  not  to  shrink  from 
the  humiliation  of  a  public  confession,  which  would  conduce 
to  their  restoration,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against 
despair,  as  if  they  were  beyond  the  possibility  of  rescue. 
Probably  Tertullian  felt  himself  particularly  called  upon  to 
combat  that  stricter  party  who  altogether  excluded  the  lapsed 
after  baptism  from  the  hope  of  absolution,  and  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  The  chronological  relation  of  the  two  treatises  is 
determined  by  the  opposite  reference  of  their  contents. 
Repentance  for  sins  committed  after  baptism,  presupposes 
baptism.  Had  Tertullian,  when  he  composed  the  work  on 
baptism,  already  experienced  that  many  catechumens  on 
account  of  the  want  of  a  right  disposition  to  prepare  for 
baptism,  were  constantly  putting  it  off ;  or  at  least,  had  he 
been  led  to  direct  his  attention  to  such  a  fact,  he  could  not 
have  omitted,  when  he  expressed  his  opinion  against  the  over- 
hastiness  for  baptism,  to  have  warned  against  the  opposite 
error.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  as  Tertullian  in 
his  earlier  composed  treatise  on  baptism,  had  declared  him- 
self against  a  too  early  baptism,  and  had  only  at  a  later 
period  become  acqudnted  with  the  opposite  error  and  abuse, 
he  must  have  felt  compelled  in  that  second  work  to  have 
warned  against  that  also.  Such  is  the  mutual  connexion  of 
the  two  treatises. 

First  of  all,  he  represents  repentance  as  the  preparation 
for  baptism,  "  that  the  house  of  the  heart  might  be  purified 
and  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he 
might  willingly  enter  with  celestial  gifts."  Then  he  proceeds 
to  consider  the  true  idea  of  repentance.  The  idea  of  re- 
pentance and  sin  are  intimately  connected.  As  the  whole 
depth  of  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt  was  wanting  to  the 
ancient  world,  so  also  was  the  full  idea  of  repentance.  This 
rendered  it  the  more  needfril  to  treat  of  the  natm^  of  sin  first 
of  all,  as  a  preparative  for  the  right  idea  of  repentance. 
Here  Tertullian  was  obliged  to  guard  against  the  superficial 
conception  which  does  not  detect  the  essence  of  sin  equally  in 
all  the  forms  of  its  appearaAce.    That  superficial  conception 
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was  always  disposed  to  take  peculiar  cognisance  of  sins  of  the 
flesh,  which  are  open  to  the  eye  of  man ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  veil,  or  to  pass  a  gentle  sentence  on,  the  more  hidden 
and  deeper  sinful  tendencies  of  egoism — an  ethical  error 
which  we  have  often  seen  spread  widely  in  the  church.  On 
the  contrary,  Tertullian  says — "Both  flesh  and  spuit  are 
things  of  God ;  the  one  formed  by  his  hand,  the  other  made 
perfect  by  his  Spirit.  Seeing,  then,  that  they  equally  pertain 
to  the  Lord,  whatever  in  them  sins,  in  an  equal  manner 
offends  God/' » 

Moreover,  the  superficiality  of  the  ethical  spirit  was  shown 
in  this,  that  men  conceived  of  sin  only  ip.  the  outward  act, 
without  tracing  it  to  its  internal  root  in  the  directions  of  the 
will.  Now  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  stand-point, 
that  it  recognises  sin  in  the  innermost  depths  of  a  will 
estranged  from  God,  whence  all  individual  manifestations  of  it 
proceed.  In  reference  to  this  Tertullian  remarks,  that  sin, 
although  it  does  not  come  into  visible  act,  may  still  be  present 
in  the  tendency  of  the  will;  that  the  guilt  of  man  is  not 
lessened,  though  the  sinful  tendency  may  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  out  the  sin,  whether  of  omission  or  com- 
mission, which  proceeds  from  the  tendency  of  the  will.  "  It 
is  plain,"  he  says,  "that  sins  not  only  of  deed  but  of  will  must 
be  avoided  and  cleansed  by  repentance.  For  if  human  little- 
ness judges  only  by  deeds,  because  it  is  no  match  for  the 
coverts  of  the  will,  we  must  not  be  careless  of  the  sins  of  the 
will  before  God.  God  is  sufficient  for  all  things.  Nothing, 
whence  any  sin  proceeds,  is  hidden  from  his  sight.  . ,  .  .  .  The 

will  is,  in  truth,  the  source  of  the  deed The  will  is  not 

acquitted  of  the  sin  when  any  difficulty  prevents  its  perpetra 
tion,  for  the  will  to  sin  is  imputed  to  the  will." 

Tertullian  pointed  out  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
distinguishes  the  Gospel  from  the  ext.emal  Law,  by  the 
reference  of  the  judgment  passed  on  transgressions  to  the 
tendency  of  the  will.  "  It  is  most  idle  to  say,  I  willed,  but 
I  did  not  do  it.  But  thou  must  needs  do,  because  thou 
wiliest;  or  not  will,  because  thou  doest  not.  But  thou 
passest  sentence  by  the  confession  of  thy  own  conscience. 

^  Siquidem  et  caro  et  spiritns  Dei  res  est,  alia  manu  ejus  expressa, 
alia  afflatu  ejus  consummata.  Gam  ergo  ex  pari  ad  Deum  pertineant, 
qaodcanque  eomm.  deliqaerit  ex  pari  Dominum  offendit.*'    Cap.  iii. 
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For  if  thoti  desiredst  a  good  iMng,  thou  wbuldst  have  longed'' 
to  do  it,  and  so  since  thou  doest  not  a  bad  thing,  thou 
oughtest  not  to  have  desired  it.     Turn  which  way  thou  wilt, 
thou  art  fettered  in  guilt,  because  thou  either  hast  willed  evil 
or  hast  not  folfiBed  good." 

Thus  the  connexion  of  the  ethical  and  the  reHgious,  in 
Tertullian's  supernatural  theism,  is  exhibited  when  he  brings 
forward  the  sentiment,  that  it  is  important  to  will  what  is; 
good,  not  because  it  is  good,  but  because  it  corresponds  to  the 
will  of  God.  "  I  consider  it  audacity  to  dispute'  concerning' 
the  goodness  of  a  divine  precept ;  for  we  are  not  bound  to 
obey  because  it  is  good,  but  because  God  commands."  Theaa* 
words,  taken  apart  from  their  connexion,  may,  indeed,  be 
so  understood,  as  if  the  difference  between  good  and  evil  waa 
only  an  arbitrary  distinction  made  by  God,  so  tiiat  something, 
else  mi^t  be  good  if  God  so  willed  it.  Such  a  conoeptiou* 
would  certainly  turn  the  will  of  God  into  caprice,  and  not  be- 
pervaded  with  the  consciousness  of  the  iilt^rnal  necessity  of 
the  moral,  and  its  being  one  with  the  essence  of  God  and  with^ 
his  holiness,  as  that  on  which  morab  are  groimded.  But  we 
should  be  doing  Terttdlian  palpable  injustice  ijP  we  were  di&«? 
posed  to  ascribe  such  views  to  him.  Yet  we  may  consider  it 
as  the  opposition  against  the  other  e<juaily  ^Lse  view  of  a 
one-sided  rationalist  stand-point,  which  would  say***-**  God  will* 
the  good,  because  it  is  good  ;*'  so  that  the  good  is  represented 
as  something  antecedent  to  the  will  of  G^od^  and  placed  in  an 
outward  relation  to  it.  TWtullian  expresses  himielf  very 
pointedly  in  opposition  to  a  ^reaturely  egoism  apd  Eudee* 
monism,  as  appears  when  he  say9-^"For  the  maii^taining^ 
of  obedience,  the  majesty  of  the  divine  jowot  precedes }  jfofr 
the  authority  of  the  comtiaan^cr  prece^  the  usefUhiess  of 
him  whO'  seizes."  His  medning  appears  to  be,  God  is  not 
to  be  obeyed  for  man's  eelfish  interest,  but  for  God's  sake'; 
true  morality  has  reference  to  the  glory  of  God.  H<m 
far  TertuUian  was  from  a  false  itrational  supematUTalism; 
which  transformed  the  will  of  God  into  capride,  and  adniitted 
an  opposition  between  the  divine  and  the  taruly  rational,  is 
evident  from  his  words  quoted  above,  on  the  relation  df  Go4 
to  the  ratio;  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  very  treatise  we 
ipnd  an  important  passage  relating  to  it,  where  he  says  of  thoa^ 
who  occupied  1^  Btand*point  of  the  %norance  of  heatheniai|[i 
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previous  to  Christianity,  "Ftom  the  reason  of  the  thing  they 
are  as  far  distant  as  from  the  Author  of  reason  himself;  for 
reason  is  a  thing  of  God,  seeing  that  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  has  provided,   ordained,   and    disposed  nothing 
^thont  reason,  and   has  willed   that   nothing    should  be 
handled  or  understood  without  reason*     Therefore,  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  God,  are  also  ignorant  of  that  thing  which 
is  his  ;  so  that  floating  over  the  whole  business  of  life  without 
the  helm  of  reason,  they  know  not  how  to  avoid  the  tempest 
that  threatens  the  age."     It  is  evident,  then,  that,  according 
to  Tertullian,  true  reason  is  in  Christianity. 

He  distinguishes  between  the  first  and  the  second  repent- 
ance ;  that  he  regards  sins  committed  after  baptism  as  so 
much  more  criminal  a4d  punishable,  is,  in  his  case,  not  an 
arbitrary  assumption,  nor  is  it  necessarily  couneoted  with  his 
errors  in  his  conception  of  baptism }  but  it  rests  with  him  on 
the  principle,  that  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  knowledge 
and  grace  imparted  to  any  one  will  be  his  criminality  in  the 
neglect  of  them.    As  we  have  already  seen,  he  presupposes 
Jin  original  universal  sense  of  God  as  lying  at  the  foundatioii 
of  humanity,  and  distinguishes  this  from  the  higher  stand- 
point of  'Christian  consciousness ;  he  feays — *'  Even  those  who 
know  not  the  Lord,  no  exception  protects  from  punishment ; 
$ince  God  being  clearly  manifested,  and  to  be  understood 
from  his  heavenly  gifts  themselves,  cannot  be  unknown,  how 
dangerous  is  it,  that  being  knoWn,  he  should  be  despised! 
Now  he  despises  him  whb,  having  obtained  from  him  the 
undemanding  of  good  and  evil,  in  taking  up  again  what  he 
understands  ought  to  be  shunned,  and  which  he  has  already 
shunned,  insalts  his  own  understanding,  that  is,  the  gift  of 
God.  .  ....  He  shows  himself  not  only  rebellious,  but  un- 

grateftd  against  the  Lord.     Moreover,  he  sins  not  lightly 
against  the  Lord,  who,  having  i-enounced  his  enemy,  the 
devil,  by  repentance,  and  having  by  this  token  put  him  in 
subjection  to  the  Lord,  again  exalts  him  by  returning  to  him, 
and  makes  himself  a  cause  of  triumph,  so  that  the  evil  one, 
having  recovered  his  prey,  rejoices  against  the  Lord.  ...... 

Boea  he  set  the  devil  before  the  Lord?  He  seems  to  have 
made  a  cbmparieon  between  them  who  has  known  both,  and 
to  hove  pronounced  a  solemn  judgment  that  ho  is  the  better 
whose  he  has  chosen  to  be  again," 
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We  find  everywhere  in  religion  and  morals  the  contrasts  of 
a  one-sided  externality  and  of  a  one-sided  spiritualism.  As 
there  are  those  who,  in  their  moral  judgments,  refer  every- 
thing to  the  outward  act,  so,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  others 
who  make  a  fe-lse  separation  between  the  will  and  the  deed— 
who,  though  they  justly  assert  that  everything  depends  on 
the  will,  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  right  will 
verifies  itself  in  action, — that  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
right  will  must  be  wanting.  Of  such  persons  Tertullian 
speaks  when  he  says,  "  Some  affirm  that  God  has  enough,*  if 
he  be  reverenced  in  heart  and  mind,  though  this  be  not  done 
in  the  outward  act;  and  so  they  sin  without  prejudice  to 
their  fear  of  God  and  faith ;  that  is,  they  defile  the  marriage 
bed  without  prejudice  to  chastity,  and  mix  poison  for  a  parent 
without  prejudice  to  filial  piety !  Thus,  also,  they  will  be 
thrust  down  to  hell  without  prejudice  to  their  pardon,  when 
they  sin  without  prejudice  to  their  godly  fear  1" 

Although  Tertullian,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing 
treatise,  'was  veiy  much  entangled  in  the  external  idea  of 
baptism,  yet  this  was  in  .his  case  modified  by  his  genuine 
Christian  spirit,  his  deeper  conception  of  the  nature  of 
baptism  in  relation  to  regeneration.  He  always  gave  promi- 
nence to  its  inner  nature  as  his  genuine  Christian  spirit  gave 
him  an  insight  into  it,  although  he  did  not  clearly  understand 
the  relation  of  that  inner  nature  to  the  mediating  outward 
element.  Thus,  in  this  work  he  combated  a  practically 
injurious  conception,  which,  indeed,  fotmd  its  support  in  that 
externality,  and  could  not  be  thoroughly  eradicated  excepting 
by  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  inward  to  the  outward 
in  baptism.  That  same  practical  Christian  interest  which 
moved  him  to  oppose  infant  baptism,  made  him  become  an 
opponent  in  this  treatise  of  an  erroneous  delay  of  baptism. 
The  same  externality  which  mingled  itself  with  infant 
baptism,  which  was  the  origin  of  baptizing  persons  at  the 
point  of  death  {nothtaufe),  promoted  in  another  way  the 
longer  delay  of  baptism.  There  were,  in  fact,  persons  wlio 
remained  longer  in  the  class  of  catechumens,  that  they  might . 
for  a  longer  time  indulge  their  sensual  inclinations,  under  the 
notion  that  when  in  danger  of  death  they  submitted  to 

^  "  Satis  Deum  habere  si  corde  et  animo  soscipiatnr,  licet  actu  minus 
fiat."    Cap.  V. 
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baptism,  they  should  at  once  be  purified  and  fitted  for  eternal 
life.  Tertullian  wished  particularly  to  influence  the  catechu- 
mens who  were  enthralled  in  this  delusion,  and  thereby  pre- 
vented fi^m  rightly  preparing  for  baptism.  He  says  to  such 
— "  How  fooli^,  how  unjust  it  is,  not  to  fulfil  repentance, 
and  yet  to  expect  the  forgiveness  of  sins  I  that  is,  not  to  pay 
the  price,  and  yet  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  for  the  goods  I 
For  at  this  price  the  Lord  has  determined  to  grant  forgive- 
ness ;  by  the  payment  of  this  repentance,  he  ofers  impunity 
to  be  purchased.  If,  therefore,  those  who  sell  first  examine 
the  money  which  they  agree  to  take,  lest  it  be  clipped  or 
scraped,  or  base,  we  believe  that  the  Lord  will  first  test  oiu: 
repentance  before  he  grants  us  the  goods  of  eternal  life."  As 
the  catechumens  imagined  that  the  Christian  life  need  not  be 
entered  upon  in  real  earnest  till  after  baptism,  Tertullian 
endeavoured  by  various  illustrations  to  make  it  evident,  that 
the  time  of  preparation  for  baptism  in  the  class  of  catechu* 
mens  must  be  verified  as  such  by  a  moral  coiu*se  of  conduct. 
*^  For  what  slave,  after  he  has  been  changed  into  a  free  man, 
charges  himself  with  his  theft  and  desertions  ?  What  soldier 
when  discharged  firom  the  camp  makes  satis&ction  for  his 
brands?  The  sinner  ought  to  lament  his  sins  before  he 
receives  forgiveness,  for  the  time  of  repentance  is  the  same 
as  that  of  danger  and  fear."  When  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  grace  of  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins  at  baptism,  Ter- 
tullian replies — "I  do  not  deny  the  divine  gift;  that  is,  the 
blotting  out  of  sins  is  entirely  secured  to  those  who  are  about 
to  enter  the  water ;  but  to  obtain  that,  men  must  labour  for 
it.  For  who  will  furnish  to  thee,  a  man  of  such  faithless 
repentance,  a  single  sprinkling  of  any  water  1  It  is  easy  for 
thee  to  come,  hither  by  stealth,  and  for  him  who  is  overseer  in 
this  business  to  be  cheated  by  thy  affirmations.  But  God 
provides  for  his  own  treasure,  nor  sufiers  the  unworthy  to 
creep  in»  What,  finally,  does  he  say?  'There  is  noticing 
covered  which  shall  not  be  revealed.'  Whatever  darkness 
thou  shalt  spread  over  thy  deeds,  God  is  light."  There  were 
some,  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  imagined  that  God's 
promises  being  once  given  must  be  fulfilled,  even  to  the 
unworthy;  that  her  grace  was  necessarily  connected  with 
the  outward  baptism  and  the  outward  confession.  "Some 
make  God*s  free  bounty  a  bounden  service ;  but  if  he  does  it,. 
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being  neoeesitftted^  and  therefore  against  his  mll^  he  gives  u% 
instead  of  a  sign  of  life,  a  sign  of  death."  ' 

Tertullian  appeals  to  experience.  Many  after  baptism  had 
apostatised  from  Christianity,  or  on  account  of  their  ofifencea 
had  been  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church.  "  For 
do  not  many  afterwards  fall  am^ay  t  is  not  that  gift  taken  away 
from  many  1  These  are  they  in  trul^  who  creep  in  unawares^ 
who  having  undertaken  the  engagement  to  repent,  build  on 
the  sand  a  house  that  is  about  to  fall^"  Of  course^  the  prc^r 
effects  of  Christianity  are  not  manifested  in  such  persons,  wha 
have  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  justification,  nor  of  what  Christ 
should  be  to  them.  **  Is  there  one  Christ,"  Tertulliaja  asks, 
**  for  the  baptized  and  another  for  the  hearers^  Is  there  a' 
different  hope  or  teward  ?  a  different  fear  of  judgment  f 
a  different  need  of  repentance?  That  laver  is  tiie  seal  of 
Mih,  which  begins  with  the  faith^lness  of  repentance  and 
is  commended  by  it.  We  are  not  washed  that  we  may  oeass 
to  sin,  since  we  are  already  washed  in  heart."  -Tertullian  pre« 
supposes  that  a  man  nm^t  come  to  baptism  as  one  who  hast 
already  renounced  sin,  and  has  been  purified  in  heart  by  true 

Xntance ;  and  then  says,  "if  we  first  oeaia©  from  sinning 
a  baptized,  we  put  on  innoceney  of  necessity,  not  of  free 
will.  Which,  then,  excels  in  goodness  1  he  that  is  not  per^ 
mitt^d,  or  he  that  is  not  disposed  to  sin  I  he  that  is  com« 

I  Aocofding  to  the  reoeired  reading,  '^Qnodai  neceesitate  aobi&symi 
IxdoiQ  wortift  induiget*  efg&  iuvitu$  facit*'  —  aojoe  understand  by 
mfwhoLumt  a.  bond,  x*^P^P°^^i^^  ^^d  symholvm  mortis  indulgere — to 
free  from  deserved  death,  to  forgive  sins.  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
this  explanation  is  justifiable  in  rei^rence  to  the  word  symbolvm.  The 
explanation  ia  more  plansible  that  bai^iam  itself,  for  whieh  on  VMgxT 
f^ounts  the  word  9ymthokum  is  usedj  is  called  symholum  nwrtist  inas* 
much  as  baptism  is  a  symbol  of  spiritual  death  in  the  mutation  of 
Christ — the  arvv$dirTt<rdaL  and  trvpey^tptardai  rf  Xpicrrf,  But  this  does 
not  suit  the  following  clause,  ''Quis  enim  permittit  permansuram  14 
quod  tribaerit  invitus ;"  for  this  enim  does  not  mark  a  conclusion  frooK 
the  mviiumftciw^  but  a  Confirmation  or  explanation  of  the  preceding 
clause ;  but  the  preceding  was  ^go  invitus  /acU,  Accordingly  it  must 
lie  in  the  following  clause,  "  Quis  vero,"  &c.  Every  difficulty  is  removed 
and  all  becomes  clear,  if  we  admit  that  here  (of  whieh  there  are  many 
examples  elsewhere)  the  position  of  the  ctausM  has  been  altered,  and 
that  we  should  read,  QuQdei  neceantate,  ergo  invUu$  fiteit;  ^fn^iohtm 
mortia  nobis  indvigei.  Baptism,  which  should  be  to  us  sy-mboiumvitcc^ 
becomes  then  eyrribolum  mortis.  If  these  words  are  read  interrogatively, 
no  advantage  seems  to  me  to  be  gained  by  it. 
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ynanded,  or  he  that  is  delighted  to  be  free  from  crime  ^ 
Then  "we  need  not  keep  our  hands  from  theft  unless  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  bolts  prevents  us  .  .  .  .  if  no  one  devoted  to  the 
Lord  leaves  off  sinning  unless  bound  by  baptism.  But  I 
know  not  whether  if  any  one  be  thus  minded,  he  does  not 
sorrow  more  because  he  has  ceased  to  sin,  than  rqjoioe  because 
he  has  escaped  from  it.  Wherefore  it  bdioves  hearers  {avdir 
erdes — catechumens)  to  desire  baptism^  not/ to  take  it  too 
soon." 

He  then  proceeds  fr^m  the  repatitance  prepsmtory  to  bap* 
tism  to  the  repentance  after  baptism.  He  would  have  no  oo^ 
misled  into  security.  Whoever  has  been  onoe  rescued  from 
danger,  let  him  guard  against  Mdng  into  it  again.  But  since 
the  adversary  never  ceases  to  lay  snares  for  men,  since  he 
threatens  them  with  new  temptations^  there  is  need  also  of 
guarding  against  despair,  if  a  man  has  laUen  after  his  first 
deliverance.  **  Let  a  jnan  be  loath  to  sin  again,  hut  let  him 
not  be  loath  to  repent  again ;  let  him  be  loath  to  put  hunseif 
in  peril  again^  but  not  to  be  delivered  again.  Let  none  be 
ashamed.  If  the  sickness  be  renewed,  the  medicine  must  be 
renewed ;  thou  wilt  show  thyself  grateful  to  the  Lord,  if  thou 
dost  not  refuse  what  the  Lord  ^ereth ;  thou  hast  offended 
him,  but  thou  mayst  yet  be  reconciled." 

What  Tertullian  here  says  of  repentance  after  batptism  is  % 
clear  proof  that  he  was  at  this  time  no  Momtanist.  He  iqxeaks 
expressly  of  such  ^o6s  sini^  by  the  commisBion  of  whioh,  ac- 
cording to  Montanist  principles,  all  hope  would  be  lost  of 
readmission  into  the  communion  of  the  chiurch.*  It  may  be 
said  that  the  Montanists,  even  to  such  persons,  did  not  deny 
all  hope  of  salvation.  But  Tertullian  encourages  them'  to 
this  hope  in  such  a  manner  as  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  adopt  on  Montanist  ]pm«iple9.'    It  is  as  if  h^ 

^  This  lies  in  the  words,  ^Observai  (diabohit)  si  qua  potsii  ant  ooulos 
concupiscentia  camali  ferire.  ant  anhnnm  illeoebris  sncnl^bnsimeiirv, 
aut  fidem  terrenas  potestatis  formidine  evertere  (^lostasy  from  Ghrii- 
tianity,  the  ihurijlcati  and  aacrificati  in  times  of  perseootlon)  wMi  a  vi^i 
certa  peirersis  tnuiitionibns  detorquere  (heeresis)." 

'  It  certainly  cannot  be  proved  when  Tertnllian  says,  (cap.  x,) 

to  those  who  were  ashamed  of  a  public  confession  of  sin  before  tho 

.churchy  "An  melius  est  damnatum  latere,  ^am  palam  absolvit*' 

cap.  X.,  that  the  latter  clause  refers  to  church-absolution;  for  since 

the  damnatum  refers  to  the  judgment  <tf  Ood  alone,  so  also  inay  absolvi. 
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designedly  wished  to  defend  the  milder  principles  against  the 
stricter  party.*     He  adduces  precisely  those  arguments,  of 
■which  he  combated  the  validity  at  a  later  period  as  a  Mon- 
tanist.     He  appeals  to  the  exhortations  to  repentance  in  the 
epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  the  Apocalypse.     "  The 
Lord  admonishes  all  to  repentance,  though  with  threatenings. 
But  he  would  not  threaten  the  impenitent,  if  he  were  not 
willing  to  pardon  the  penitent     This  might  be  doubtful,  if 
he  had  not  elsewhere  demonstrated  the  abundance  of  his 
clemency.     Does  he  not  say,  *  He  who  has  fallen  shall  rise 
again,  and  he  who  has  turned  away  shall  return.'     This  is  he 
who  *  will  have  mercy  rather  than  sacrifice.'    The  heavens  re- 
joice and  the  angels  there,  over  the  repentance  of  one  man. 
Ho !  sinner,  be  of  good  courage;  thou  seest  where  they  rejoice 
at  thy  return."    He  appeals  to  the  parables  of  the  lost  piece 
of  silver,  the  lost  sheep,  and  the  prodigal  son.  In  reference  to 
the  last,  he  says,  "  Whom  are  we  to  imderstand  by  this 
Father?  verily  God! — none  so  much  a  fe-ther,  —  none  so 
fatherly  in  love.  He  will  receive  thee  as  his  son,  though  thou 
hast  wasted  what  thou  didst  receive  from  him  ;  though  thou 
retumest  naked,  he  will  receive  thee  because  thou  retumest" 
He  only  requires  that  the  repentance  should  be  sincere,  com- 
ing from  the  heart, — that  the  outer  life  should  not  stand  in 
contradiction  to  the  feelings  of  penitence, — that  the  internal 
disposition  should  manifest  itseft  by  works.     We  only  notice 
as  erroneous  that  certain  forms,  in  which  pain  for  sin  is  to  be 
expressed  and  self-iiumiliation  manifested^  are  prescribed  and 

Yet  Tertallian  as  a  Montanist  would  certainly  not  have  expressed  him- 
self so  distinctly  respecting  the  acquittal  of  sinners.  And  though  the 
valam  may  be  understood  of  a  judicial  act  of  Qod,  such  as  will 
take  place  at  the  last  judgment,  yet  it  would  be  used  more  naturally 
for  a  public  church-absolution,  especially  as  the  topic  in  hand  is,  con- 
fessions made  to  the  church,  and  not  mere  confessions  of  the  heart  before 
God.  Also  the  antithesis  between  darmuUum  (understanding  this  of 
the  diyine  judgment)  and  abaolvi,  since  according  to  Tertullian's  views  at 
that  time,  which  agreed  with  the  prevalent  church  doctrine,  the  admis- 
sion into  the  kingdom  of  God  was  connected  with  absolution  by  the  bishop, 
(the  true  internal  repentance  as  in  this  instance  being  presupposed,  and 
the  acquittal  by  God,)  and  with  admission  into  the  visible  church. 

^  This  treatise  may  very  well  be  the  epistle  mentioned  by  Pacian, 
Bishop  of  Barcelona,  in  which  Tertullian,  before  he  passed  over  to 
Montanism,  vindicated  the  principles  of  the  catholic  church  of  that  age 
respecting  repentance  after  baptism.  See  YnaEp.  3,  Bihl  Patr,Lugd.  t.  iy. 
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considered  a^  necessary  expressions  of  the  state  of  the  soul — 
since  all  this  might  be  more  or  less  unreal,  and  this  me- 
thodism,  prescribing  to  all  persons  one  definite  form  for 
expressing  their  feelmgs,  might  easily  lead  to  the  artificial  and 
the  untrue.  There  was  also  another  error  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  errors  already  mentioned  in  the  ideas  foi-med 
of  baptism  and  regeneration, — a  peculiar  satisfaction  rendered 
to  the  offended  divine  justice  for  sins  committed  after  bap- 
tism, on  which  Tertullian  first  imposed  the  name  satisfactio, 
— ^penance  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  voluntary  self-toi-ture. 
This  was  the  juridical  point  of  view  of  Poenitentia,  the  source 
of  a  variety  of  errors  which  were  developed  from  it,  down  to 
the  system  of  indulgences. 

Jn  reference  to  the  shame  which  held  many  persons  back 
from  a  public  confession  of  sin,  which  Tertullian  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  self-humiliation  of  repentance,  he  says,  in 
a  ti'ue  Christian,  not  Montanist  sense,  while  exhibiting  the 
nature  of  that  brotherly  communion  which  was  still  experi- 
enced in  that  age, — "  Among  brethien  and  fellow-seiTants 
where  there  is  a  common  hope  and  fear,  a  common  jdy  and 
sorrow  and  suffering  (because  there  is  a  common  spirit  from 
the  common  Lord  and  Father),  why  regard  these  (or,  accord- 
ing to  another  reading,  thy  own)  as  something  different  from 
thyself  1  Why  shun  the  partners  of  thy  fall,  as  if  they  re- 
joiced over  it  ?  The  body  cannot  rejoice  at  the  hurt  of  one  of 
its  members  j  all  must  grieve  together  and  labour  together 
for  its  cure.  Where  there  are  two  believers,  the  church  is ; 
but  the  church  is  Christ.^  Therefore,  when  thou  fallest  on 
thy  knees  to  thy  brethren,  thou  handiest  Christ,  thou  suppli- 
catest  Christ.  In  like  manner,  when  they  shed  tears  over 
thee,  Christ  suffers,  Christ  intercedes  with  the  Father.  That 
is  ever  easily  obtained  which  the  Son  asks  for."  This  passage, 
like  those  mentioned  above,  bears  strong  marks  of  a  free 
spiritual  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  church,  as  proceeding 
from  communion  with  Christ,  in  opposition  to  that  mode  of 
contemplating  it  which  was  rapidly  gaining  ground,  which 
placed  in  the  foreground  the  idea  of  the  outward  organism  of 
the  church,  and  made  communion  with  Christ  dependent 
upon  that. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  two  books  of  Tertullian  addressed 
*  Cap.  X.  "  In  uno  et  altero  ecclesia  est,  ecclesia  vero  Cliristus." 
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to  his  wife,  Ad  Uxor  em,  lib,  duo*  Thou^  ho  wished  to 
Jdequeath  these  to  his  wife  as  exhortations  for  the  promotion 
of  the  Christian  life,  yet  he  had,  doubtless^  the  design  to  con- 
tribute to  a  more  g^eral  interest,  and  to  bring  to  a  decision 
questions  on  Ohrietian  morals  which  were  then  agitated  in 
reference  to  the  marriage  relation.  We  £nd  in  Ihese  treatises, 
as  in  the  preceding^  many  things  allied  to  the  spirit  of  Mon- 
tanism  whidi  yet  all  mxoA  distinguish  from  what  was  strictly 
montanistio.  Among  these  we  class  the  view  of  single  \ih  as 
a  higher  stage  of  Chnstian  perfection*  What  reasons  does 
TertuUian  adduce  in  its  favour  1  He  appeals  to  Paul's  lan- 
guage in  1  Cor.  viL  9,  £1  ^e  oi/ic  lyKpanifovrat,  yofiiiwirioffav' 
Kpiiacrov   yap   core   ya fifjaat,  ij  irvpovadau^       He  fiodfi  in  this 

passage  that  Paul  is  hi  from  pronouncing  marriage  a&good 
in  itself,  but  only  permits  it  in  comparison  with  some^ng 
worse,  as  a  sc^eguard  against  the  temptations  of  the  flesL  He 
thinks  that  the  apostle  only  permits  marriage ;  that  he  does 
not  absolutely  forbid,  but  by  no  means  enjoins  it ;  that  he 
marks  it  as  a  lower  stage  of  the  Christicm  hfe.  The  apostle 
even  wi^ed  that  all  could  follow  his  own  example,  that  of 
celibacy.  As  to  the  exposition  of  this  passage  we  must  allow, 
with  all  respect  for  the  temperate  spirit  of  Paul,  who  with  all 
his  preference  for  a  life  devoted  only  to  the  adranoement  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  freed  frx>m  all  earthly  ties,  was  still 
more  enlightened  in  Ihe  distinction  of  objective  and  subjective 
*--yet  we  must  allow  that  frt>m  the  stand-point  of  an  expositor 
xji  Scripture  in  that  age  a  recommendation  of  a  single  life 
might  be  easily  found  in  it.  Kot  to  infer  this  fr^m  it,  cmd 
yet  to  do  no  violence  to  Paul's  words,  would  require  a  higher 
stage  of  historical  and  Scriptural  knowledge,  siid  a  philoso- 
phical distinction  of  the  various  stages  of  the  development  of 
Christianity.  To  attain  to  such  a  philosophical  insist,  more 
would  be  requisite  than  we  can  expect  from  the  age  of  Ter- 
tuUiaiL  Certainly  his  view  of  the  higher  perfection  of  the 
single  life  did  not  proceed  from  an  erroneous  view  of  this 
passage,  but  was  foimded  on  the  whole  connexion  of  his 
ethical  stand-point;  but  this  being  presupposed,  he  would 
easily  beUeve  that  he  found  a  coi^rmation  of  his  view  in 
Paul's  words.  Now  certainly  the  over-valuation  of  the  single 
life  is  connected  with  a  view  which  knew  not  how  to  under- 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  iii. 
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jstand  the  iiigbar  spiritual  meaning  of 

form  of  revealii^  the  kingdom  of  God  

tianity,-^a  view  which  fixed  the  attention  onTtUB'iseBSfHom 
Bl^nent  in  marriage  disser^red  from  its  connexion  with  its 
higher  and  spiritual  relations.  But  it  is  evident  even  from 
these  two  books  how  deeply  TertuUian  reoognised  the  signifi- 
xseaice  of  the  higher  Christian  oommunion  iki  marniEkge,  and 
that  to  his  apprehension  the  communion  of  the  divine  life 
constituted  the  true  essence  of  Ohristiaa  masriage.  First  of 
all,  -he  sayS)  after  depictrng  the  evils  of  a  miled  marriage,  and 
endeavouring  to  show  that  a  true  Christian  marriage  can  only 
be  formed  between  ChristianB>— ***  What  will  her  husband  sing 
to  her,  or  what  will  she  sing  to  her  husband)  She  may  hear, 
yes,  she  may  hear  something  £rom  Uie  theatre,  from  the 
tavern,  frt>m  the  brothel  I  But  what  mention  of  Cvod^  what 
invocation  of  Qirist)  Where  will  be  the  nourishing  of  faith 
-by  the  occasional  reading  of  the  Scriptures  V  (thst  is,  in  their 
-Christian  oonversations  with  one  another,  will  they  be  led  to 
take  up  the  Smptures  in  order  to  nourish  tiieir  faitii  ^)  where 
will  be  the  refreshment  o£  the  spirit )  where  the  Divine  bene- 
:dietioni"  He  then  describes  the  blessedness  of  a  Christian 
anarriage,-^"  How  can  we  find  words  to  express  the  happiness 
^  that  marmge  which  the  diurch  effects,  and  the  obktion^ 
tonfimiis,  and  the  blessing  seals,  and  angels  report,  and  the 
Father  ratifies  i  WJmt  a  union  of  two  beavers,  of  one  hope, 
one  discipline,  one  service  1  Both  brethren,  boiJi  feUow- 
eerrants^  no  distinction  of  spirit  or  of  fiesh.  Together  they 
pray,  together  they  prostrate  themselves,  and  together  keep 
Ithdr  fisti^  teaching  one  another,  exhorting  one  another.  They 
ard  both  togeth^  in  the  church  of  God,  in  the  fsast  of  God ; 
they  are  together  in  straits  and  in  refreshmentSi  Neither 
concesds  from  the  other,  neither  avoids  the  other,  nether  is 
.a  burden  to  the  other  >  freely  the  sick  is  visited,  the  needy  is 
supported;  alms  without  torture,  sacrifices  (the  ^fts  presented 
at  the  altar)  without  scruple ;  daily  diligence  without  hin- 
drance ;  no  using  the  sign"  (of  the  cross)  "  by  stealth ;  no 
hurried  salutation"  (of  fellow-Christians),  "no  silent  ben^ 

*■  Oblaiio  denotes  the  presentation  of  a  common  gift  in  the  name  of 
the  newly  married  couple,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  prayers  of  the 
church  at  the  celehration  of  the  supper,  and  by  which  the  joint  com- 
munion of  the  newly  married  was  confirmed.  • 
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diction.  Psalms  and  hymns  resound  between  the  two,  and 
they  vie  with  e^ch  other  which  shall  sing  best  to  their  God. 
Such  things  Christ  seeing  and  hearing,  rejoices.  To  these  he 
sends  his  peace.  Where  the  two  are,  there  he  is  himself;  and 
where  he  is,  the  evil  one  is  not." 

It  has  been  laid  to  TertuUian's  charge,*  that  in  his  eulogy 
on  Christian  Marriage  there  is  a  want  of  real  earnestness; 
that  what  is  individual  in  marriage  is  not  rendered  promineni^ 
but  everything  is  merged  in  the  general  Christian  character, 
which  is  applicable  to  every  kind  of  union ;  that  the  relation 
to  the  wife  is  no  other  than  might  exist  towards  every  other 
Christian  female. — To  this  we  must  reply,  that  certainly  his 
expressions  contain  everything  that  is  required  to  adorn  a 
Christian  marriage,  this  relation  being  apprehended  in  its 
specific  meaning.  What  is  natural  in  this  relation  is  pre- 
supposed, and  as  such  is  adorned  and  sanctified  by  a  divine 
life.  The  highest  spiritual  unity  of  two  personalities  sepa- 
rated by  the  distinction  of  sex  is  here  described  as  realized  by 
communion  in  the  divine  life.  The  sentimentality  of  natural 
feeling  is  indeed  foreign  to  TertuUian.  Christ  is  to  him,  with 
fellowship  and  brotherly  love  founded  in  him,  the  animating 
principle  of  all  the  relations  of  life.  This  cannot  be  urged  as 
a  charge  against  him,  for  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  stand-point.  Still  we  cannot  deny  that  although 
the  principle  is  to  be  foimd  in  TertuUian  from  which  married 
and  family  life  may  acquire  their  true  ethical  importance  and 
position  in  Christianity,  yet  in  himself  there  were  many 
obstacles  to  the  right  appHcation  of  this  principle.  We  always 
perceive  in  him  fiie  disturbing  and  contracting  influence  of 
that  one-sided  ascetic  element  in  the  predominant  negative 
tendency  in  reference  to  earthly  relations.  From  this  point 
of  view  all  earthly  connexions  must  be  regarded  as  so  many 
checks  to  the  divine  life  which  longs  to  divest  itself  of  all 
that  is  earthly.  He  sees  in  marriage  nothing  which  could  be 
transferred  in  a  glorified  form  to  another  world.  The  idea 
was  floating  in  his  mind  that  according  to  the  promise  of 
Christ  all  this  must  be  stripped  off  in  the  angelic  life  of  the 
other  world.  Hence,  even  while  here  below,  the  earnest 
longing  of  Christians  must  be  directed  beyond  all  earthly 

1  By  Hauber.    iStud.  u.  KHZ,  1845.    Heft  3. 
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limits.*  We  learn  this  from  the  mamier  in  which  he  decides 
from  that  one-sided  point  of  view  of  the  wish  to  leave  de- 
scendants. He  calls  it,  "  Liberorum  amarissima  voluptate ;" 
"That  most  bitter  pleasure  of  children."  "Also  this,"  he 
says,  "  is,  with  us,  hateftd.  For  why  should  we  long  to  bear 
children,  since  if  we  have  them  we  wish  to  send  them  before 
us  on  account  of  the  threatening  tribidation,  we  ourselves  also 
longing  to  be  taken  away  from  this  most  wicked  world,  and  to 
be  received  by  the  Lord,  which  was  the  wish  of  the  apostle." 
Here  is  a  strong  expression  of  a  Christian  principle  of  action 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and 
which  was  particularly  vigorous  in  the  first  age  of  the  church, 
the  longing  beyond  earthly  things  after  that  heavenly  father- 
land in  which  the  spirit  finds  its  true  home.  And  certainly 
that  other  world  was  not  to  a  Tertullian  a  mere  external  thing, 
but  became  to  him  an  internal  reality  such  as  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  Christianity.  This  also  was  the  root  of  his  earnest 
longing.  But  the  other  principle,  of  the  appropriation  of  all 
other  relations  for  that  divine  Hfe  of  the  other  world,  was  not 
felt  by  him  so  forcibly.  He  had  an  overpowering  conscious- 
ness of  the  perpetual  antagonism  between  the  higher  world 
of  the  future,  and  the  present  world  "lying  in  the  wicked 
one."  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  Tertullian,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  believed  that  this  antagonism  in  earthly 
relations  must  last,  till  all  things  should  be  made  new  by  the 
second  advent  of  Christ.  In  connexion  with  this  subject  we 
must  notice  another  reason  which  he  gave  why  Christians 
should  not  wish  for  children.  "  Oflfepring  are  necessary,  for- 
sooth," (he  says  in  an  ironical  tone,)^  "to  the  servant  of  God. 
We  are  so  sure  about  our  own  lot,  that  we  have  leisure  for 
children !"  We  notice  here,  as  in  many  passages,  the  key- 
note of  legal  fear  is  sounded  rather  than  that  of  child-Uke 
love.  To  corroborate  such  a  sentiment  in  Christians  in  refe- 
rence to  ofispring,  Tertullian  adduces  the  woe  uttered  by 
Christ  in  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  tribulations  on 
"those  who  should  be  with  child."  Matt.  xxiv.  19.  A  spe- 
cimen this  of  the  injurious  influence  of  grammatolatry  in 

^  Lib.  i.  cap.  1.  "Ceternm  ChriBtianis  seculo  digressis  nulla  resti- 
tatio  nuptiamm  in  diem  resurrectionis  rcpromittitur,  translatis  scilicet 
in  angellcam  qualitatem  et  Banctitatem/' 

*  The  word  nimirum  expresses  the  irony. 
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Scripture,  against  wbieh  the  rules  elsewhere  developed  hy 
Tertullian  on  the  exposition  and  application  of  the  Bible 
contain  a  preserrative ! 

In  everything  that  has  hitherto  come  tmder  our  notice,  we 
recognise  what  is  akin  to  Montanism,  but  by  no  means  what 
is  al^lutely  montanistic.  We  may  add  what  he  says  as  an 
example  of  the  relation  of  flight  to  martyrdom  in  times  of 
persecution.  "  Even  in  persecutions  it  is  better  to  flee  as  is 
permitted  from  city  to  city,  than  being  seized  and  tortured  to 

deny  the  faith And  on  this  account  are  they  blessed 

who  are  enabled  to  depart  from  this  life  with  a  glorious  con- 
fession." It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  here  contemplates  that 
Christian  stand-point  on  which  a  man,  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  weakness,  escapes  from  persecution '  by  flight,  as  quite 
inferior  to  that  heroic  feith  which  boldly  meets  and  even 
longs  for  martyrdom.  As  he  regards  single  life  as  praise- 
worthy in  and  fbr  itself,  and  the  highest  stand-point  of 
Christian  perfection,  but  wedded  life  as  something  inferior,  so 
he  decides  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  relation  of  the  two 
stand-points  of  Christian  conduct  tmder  persecution.  But 
still  he  recognises  flight  under  persecution  as  not  absolutely 
imchristian,  but  a  thing  permitted  to  Christians.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  views  then  prevalent  among  Christians,  he 
acknowledges  in  those  words  of  Christ  in  Matt.  i.  23,  an 
authority  for  it,  though  he  afterwards  explained  the  passage 
difierently.  Here  we  have  a  proof  of  non-Montanism.  This 
is  also  the  place  for  noticing  the  passage  respecting  the 
difierent  stages  in  the  religious  and  mortd  development  of 
mankind,  in  which  Tertullian  distinguishes  the  stand-point  of 
the  still  unbridled  nature  in  the  patriarchal  age  before  the  law, 
— that  of  legal  correction  and  restraint, — and  still  higher, 
that  of  the  perfection  introduced  by  the  GospeL  Here  we 
have  the  germ  of  those  views  that  were  afterwards  developed 
in  Montanism,  but  still  there  is  wanting  the  stage  added  by 
Montanism  of  the  higher  development  introduced  by  the 
Paraclete.  Had  Tertullian  at  this  time  been  a  Montanist,  he 
would  certainly  not  have  neglected  to  mention  this. 

Of  these  two  books  addressed  to  his  wife,  the  first  contains 
his  exhortation  that  after  his  death  she  should  remain  un- 
married, to  which  he  was  prompted  by  the  pre-eminence  he 
gave  to  a  single  life.     Yet  he  finds  a  special  reason  for  it — ■ 
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namely,  that  a  connexion  dissolved  by  the  will  of  God  ought 
not  to  be  restored  by  the  wilfulness  of  man.  "  The  husband 
being  dead  by  the  will  of  God,  the  marriage  ako  is  dead  by 
the  will  of  God.  Wouldst  thou  restore  a  relation  to  which 
God  has  put  a^  end?  Why,  by  renewing  tho  bonda^  of 
ma^monyy  dost  thou  refuse  the  freedom  olSared  to  tl^ )" 
Aa  to  the  fbrst  expressions,  the  thought  they  contain,  if  carried 
out,  would  indeed  lead  to  Montamst  Quietism ;  but,  taken  m 
they  stand,  they  amount  to  no  more  than  what  any  one  might 
say  from  a  Christian  stand-point,  if  he  wished  to  regard  the 
dissolution  of  the  first  marriage  by  death  as  an  admonition  to 
form  no  new  marriage  imion.  The  last  quoted  words  contain 
certainly  that  ascetic  view  of  all  earthly  imions  as  limitations  of 
the  freedom  of  the  divine  liSa,  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
In  the  second  book  he  adds  a  limitation  to  the  e^diortation 
against  ihe  formation  of  a  second  marriage,  only  expressing 
his  desire  that  his  wife  should  wed  no  one  but  a  Christian. 
He  therefore  allowa  the  second  marriage  to  be  a  christian 
act,  which  was  contradictory  to  the  views  of  the  Montanists. 
But  he  finds  the  pr<^bition  of  a  mixed  miarriage  in  the 
w(»rds  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  19,  since  he  lays  an  emphasis  on  the 
words  fiovor  iv  Kofuf.  He  explains  this  in  nomine  J)omini,  guod 
est  indttbiUUe  CfhridianiK  And  certainly  T^ullian  was  so  £bu* 
right,  that  although  these  words  do  not  refer  merely  to  the 
point  that  no  marriage  oi^ht  to  be  formed  between  a  heathen 
and  a  Chrisfcian,  yet  that  sentiment  is  neeessarily  contained 
in  the  idea  of  ir  kv^I^,  But  there  were  many  persons,  as 
Tertullian  stateE^  who  had  pleaded  in  vindication  of  the  prac- 
tice of  mixed  marriages,  that  Paul  himself  had  approved  of 
such  in  that  part  of  his  epistle.  On  the  other  hand,  Tertul- 
lian justly  remarked  that  a  marriage  now  first  contracted  was 
one  thing,  and  a  mixed  marriage  was  another,  and  which 
became  mixed  from  one  of  the  parties  embracing  Christianity. 
Only  to  such  a  relation  could  Paul's  words  refer,  as  ceuld 
easily  be  proved  from  the  reasons  adduced  by  the  Apostle. 
Bightly  tmderstanding  Paul,  he  thought  that,  when  by  the 
conver»on  of  one  party  the  marriage  became  mixed,  God 
might  grant  to  the  Christian  party,  if  faithful,  the  means,  not 
only  of  being  jHreserved  from  the  injurioira  influence  of  the 
other,  but  of  operating  bwieficially  on  that  other  party.  "  For 
a  person  who  has  been  celled  by  some  diving  rpanifestation  of 
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grace  to  the  possession  of  a  heavenly  power,  infuses  fear  into  a 
heathen,  so  that  he  does  not  strive  against  her,  does  not  wish  to 
know  too  much  of  her,  and  is  less  (fisposed  to  be  over  curious. 
He  perceives  great  things,  has  seen  proofs ;  knows  that  she 
has  become  better."  What  Tertullian  means  to  say  is  this,  the 
manner  in  which  a  wife  has  been  connected  by  special  divine 
mfluences  to  Christianity,  the  heavenly  power  with  which  she 
appears  armed,  all  this  will  operate  to  fill  her  husband  with 
awe  in  her  presence.  What  Tertullian  says  against  forming 
a  mixed  marriage,  proves  how  deeply  he  imderstood  the 
Christian  stand-point  of  marriage,  how  very  much  he  was 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  without  mental  com- 
munion no  true  marriage  could  exist;  and  the  central  point 
of  this  mental  commimion  was  in  his  view  the  religious  ele- 
ment, commimion  with  Christ  as  common  to  both,  and  the 
communion  of  the  higher  life  founded  upon  that.  From  this 
point  of  view  also,  the  approval  of  the  church,  the  religious 
element,  appeared  as  necessary  to  the  ratification  of  a  marriage. 
We  refer  to  his  words  already  quoted.  And  hence  he  con- 
siders a  mixed  marriage,  which  must  be  destitute  of  this  con- 
secration, as  unchristian,  dissevered  from  connexion  with  the 
church,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  nuptias  de  ecclesia  tollere.  This  is 
evident  also  from  the  way  in  which  he  describes  the  injurious 
efiects  of  a  mixed  marriage,  of  which  we  have  already  noticed 
several,  in  speaking  of  his  conception  of  Christian  marriage 
in  general.  He  warns  the  Christian  female  of  the  dangers 
she  will  subject  her  religious  life  to,  by  concluding  a  marriage 
with  a  heathen ;  to  what  interruptions  and  troubles  and  per- 
plexities she  will  be  exposed.  "  When  the  wife  wishes  to 
observe  a  day  of  special  devotion,  the  husband  appoints  it  for 
the  baths ;  if  a  fast  is  to  be  kept,  the  husband  makes  a  feast 
on  the  same  day.  If  she  wishes  to  leave  home  for  a  reli- 
gious object,  never  does  household  business  fall  more  upon 
her  hands.  And  who  would  allow  his  wife,  for  the  sake  of 
visiting  the  brethren,  to  go  about  from  street  to  street  the 
round  of  strange  cottages,  even  the  poorest  ?  Who  would 
willingly  bear  her  being  parted  from  his  side,  for  nightly 
meetings,  if  needs  be  ?  Who  would,  without  anxiety,  endure 
her  being  away  all  night,  at  the  solemnities  of  Easter  ?  Who 
without  his  own  suspicions  would  let  her  go  to  that  feast 
of  the  Lord  which  they  defame  ?     Who  woidd  suflfer  her  to 
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creep  into  a  prison  to  kiss  the  chains  of  a  martyr  1  yea,  and 
to  meet  any  one  of  the  brethren  with  the  kiss  ]  to  offer  water 
for  the  saints'  feet  1  to  wait  upon  them  with  their  food  and 
drink  1  to  long  for  them,  to  have  them  in  her  thoughts  ?  If 
a  stranger  brother  come,  what  lodging  could  he  expect  in  an 
alien's  house  ?  If  a  present  is  to  be  made  to  any,  the  bam 
and  the  fruit-stores  are  closed."  He  adds  several  other 
things  which  belonged  to  the  daily  Christian  life,  and  we  are 
thus  informed  of  many  important  points  relative  to  the 
history  of  Christian  customs.  He  says,  "  Canst  thou  keep 
it  secret  when  thou  markest  thy  bed  or  thy  body  with  the 
sign  of  -the  cross,  when  thou  blowest  away  anything  unclean 
with  thy  breath,"  (where  we  notice  a  Jewish  element  in  the 
distinction  of  clestn  and  unclean,  the  fear  of  external  defile- 
ment, as  in  tasting  of  meat  offered  to  idols,)  "  when  thou  risest 
in  the  night  to  pray?  Wilt  thou  not  appear  to  be  practising 
a  kind  of  magic  1  Will  not  thy  husband  know  what  thou 
tastest  in  secret  before  all  food,  and  if  he  knows  it  to  be  bread, 
will  he  not  believe  it  to  be  that  which  is  reported  1  And  will 
any  man  bear  with  these  things,  not  knowing  the  reason, 
without  a  groan,  without  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  bread,  but 
poison?"  This  evidently  refers  to  the  practice  of  which  we 
have  spoken  before — ^that  of  taking  home  a  portion  of  the 
consecrated  bread,  keeping  it  by  itself  and  taking  it  while 
&sting.  If  the  heathen  husband  noticed  that  the  wife  ascribed 
a  sanctifying  and  protective  power  to  this  bread,  he  might  be 
more  easily  induced  to  suspect  the  use  of  charms.  He  then 
appeals  to  the  feet,  which  very  probably  came  under  his  own 
ol^rvation,  that  heathen  husbands  would  sometimes  allow 
their  wives  liberty  on  these  points,  in  order  to  ridicule  them, 
or  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  accusing  them,  or  to  exercise  con- 
stant control  over  them  through  dread  of  being  accused.  He 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  many  examples,  as  he  inti- 
mated, of  persons  who  were  thus  kept  in  constant  mental 
torture,  or  who  were  induced  to  apostatize.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  it,  that  TertulHan  should  make  no  mention  here 
of  infant  baptism  ?  Had  he  regarded  this  as  an  iustitution 
belonging  to  Christianity  in  general,  would  he  not  have  stated 
that  the  heathen  men  would  not  allow  their  Christian  wives 
to  have  it  administered  to  their  children  ? 

All  mysterious  foimalities  were  foreign  to  the  Christian 
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spiiit  as  it  proceeded  originallj  from  apostolic  Christianity. 
As  it  appears  from  the  words  d  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.),  the  social 
meetings  of  the  Christians  were  so  conducted  that  they 
operated  beneficially  on  the  heathen,  who  attended  them  for 
the  purpose  of  being  further  instructed  in  Christianity.  At 
a  later  period  other  views  prevailed — ^it  was  suj^yosed  that 
there  were  certain  mysteries  of  Christianity,  especially  in  what 
stood  in  connezi(»i  with  the  Holy  Supper,  ^diich  must 
be  withdrawn  from  the  gaze  and  cognisance  of  unbelievers. 
Hence  proceeded  the  distinction  of  nUsia  cateehumeriorum  and 
missa  fidelium.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  was  an  ofifenee  to 
Tertullian,  that  by  means  ^  mixed  marriages  sacred  things 
would  be  divulged  to  the  heathen,  and  thus  profiemed.  He 
here  made  an  erroneous  application  of  our  Lord's  words — 
*^Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine."  Instead  of  being  pleased 
that  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  gained  by  the  heathens  in 
their  daily  intercourse  rendered  them  more  forbearing  towards 
it,  Tertullian  is  always  suspicious,  lest  sacred  things,  by  bdng 
thus  laid  open  to  the  heathen,  should  be  profaned.^ 

Tertullian  laments  tiiat  wealthy  Christians  parUcularly 
were  seduced,  by  their  love  of  earthly  things,  to  marry 
heathen  women,  by  whom  their  earthly  intereste  would  be 
promoted.'  He  avails  himself  of  liiis  to  express  his  avendcHi 
to  the  opulence  of  Christians,  a  sentiment  whidi  was  in 
harmony  with  the  whde  of  his  character,  and  which  found  its 
warrant  in  several  of  our  Lord's  sayings  too  literally  inter- 
preted. 

"We  may  here  mention  two  writings  of  TartuUian,  De  CuUu 
Femmarum  (On  the  Dress  of  Women),  in  which  there  is  at 
least  no  sign  of  Montanism,  although  no  oertain  sign  of  the 
opposite.  They  contain  an  exhortation  to  Christian  females, 
that  in  their  outward  appearance  they  should  distinguish 
themselves  as  Christians  before  heathens  of  thmr  own  sex,  and 
exhibit  a  spiritual  smousness  and  Christian  demeanour,  by 
keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  infection  of  splendour  and  use- 
less extravagance,  v^di  at  that  period  were  so  prevalent  in 

^  ''Hoe  est  igitnr  delicttim,  quod  gentiles  nostra  norerant,  quod  sub 
conscientia  istorum  sumus,  quod  beneftciom  eorum  est,  ^  quid  opera- 
xnur.  Kon  potest  se  dicere  neacire,  qui  sustinet,  aut  si  celatur,  quia 
non  sustinet,  timetur." 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
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great  cities.     These  two  books  are  independent  of  one  an- 
other, and  were  composed  at  different  times.     Tertullian  was 
averse  from  art  as  well  as  from  ornament.      He  is  the 
representative  of  those  ethical  views  which  we  find  advocated 
at  a  later  period  by  the  Puritans  and  Quakers.     To  him 
everything  that  went  beyond  simple  nature  appeared  as  an 
invention  of  the  evil  one,  as  a  falsification  of  the  original 
divine  model.    "For  those  things  are  not  the  best  by  natui-e,** 
he  says,  ''which  do  not  proceed  from  God,  the  Author  of 
nature,  but  are  evidently  irom  the  devil,  that  falsifier  of 
nature."     He  distinguishes,  as  in  his  book  Be  Speddcalis,  the 
natural  use  of  things  from  the  omnatural,  to  which  work  he 
also  here  refers.     On  this  subject,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
these  observations  were  applied  to  the  general  question,  how 
fer  the  Christian  ought  to  place  himsetf  on  common  ground 
with  the  world.     Many  persons  thought,  that  as  Christianity 
is  an  afl&dr  of  the  inner  man,  the  only  important  concern  was 
internal  Christian  virtue,  of  which  God  is  the  witness.     The 
Christian  on  his  conversion  must  remain  unaltered  in  all 
outward  relations.     The  Christian  female,  therefore,  was  not 
required  to  renounce  the  prevalent  manners  in  reference  to 
ornament  and  diow,  in  order  that   Christianity  may  not 
appear  to  interfere  with  the  social  relations  and  manners 
01  the  world,  and  thereby  occasion  be  given  to  blaspheme  the 
Christian  name.     In  all  this  there  was  a  portion  of  truth. 
The  difficulty  was  to  fix  the  exact  boundary,  beyond  which  it 
would  be  improper  to  pass  on  either  side.     It  was  necessary, 
not  only  to  treat  the  question  on  general  principles,  but  to 
take  into  accoimt  the  various  circumstances.     But  Tertullian 
opposed  an  erroneously  applied  general  principle  by  another 
principle,  which,  though  in  itself  correct,  was  too  general 
without  entering  into  the  different  cases,  when  he  says,  in 
order  to  do  no  injury  to  the  Christian  faith — "  Therefore,  let 
us  not  put  away  the  ancient  vices ;  let  us  also  retain  the 
same  manners  if  the  external  appearance  be  the  same  j  and 
llien  truly  the  heathen  will  not  blaspheme.     A  great  blas- 
phemy, indeed,  if  it  be  said — Since  she  has  become  a  Christian, 
she  goes  about  more  needily  1    Will  she  not  be  afraid  to  appear 
poorer,  since  she  has  become  richer ;  and  to  appear  meaner, 
ednce  Eiie  has  become  more  adorned  1     Must  Chnstians  walk 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  heathen,  or  of  God  % 
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Only  let  us  wish  that  we  may  not  be  justly  the  cause  of 
blasphemy.  But  how  much  more  blasphemous  it  is,  if  ye,  who 
are  called  the  priestesses  of  modesty,  go  about  decorated  and 
painted  after  the  manner  of  the  immodest  f  Tertullian,  in  so 
many  respects  the  forerunner  of  Augustin,  appears  such  in 
the  judgment  he  passes  on  the  virtues  of  the  heathen ;  and 
although  this  is  done  with  a  rude  exaggeration,  which  does 
not  discriminate  the  connexion  of  all  the  various  steps  of 
moral  development,  the  relationship  that  subsists  between  all 
parts  of  morality;  yet  there  lies  at  its  basis  the  truth  of 
a  deeper  perception  of  the  unity  of  the  ethical  and  the 
religious,  of  the  entireness  of  the  ethical  form  of  life  as  it 
proceeds  from  Christianity.  Tertullian  notices  this  in  refer- 
ence to  chastity;  that  though  something  of  this  kind  was 
found  among  the  heathen,  yet  the  whole  was  not  of  a  piece, 
like  the  chastity  of  Christians,  which  presented  itself  in  the 
whole  form  of  life,  embracing  equally  the  inward  and  the 
outward.  He  says,  "For  though  we  may  believe  that  among 
the  Gentiles  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  chastity,  yet  it  is 
evidently  imperfect  and  disordered,  and  though  it  may  in 
some  measure  retain  its  hold  on  the  mind,  yet  it  is  dissipated 

in  the  extravagance  of  dress.. Let  them  see,  that  since 

they  do  not  hold  fast  all  goodness,  they  easily  mingle  with 
evil  the  good  which  they  do  hold."*  Against  that  appeal 
to  the  inward  apart  from  the  outward,  he  says,  "  Perhaps  it 
will  be  said.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  be  approved  by 
men ;  I  require  not  human  testimony.  God  is  the  searcher 
of  hearts.  We  all  know  that ;  but  yet  we  recollect  what  the 
apostle  has  said — *  Let  your  honesty  (prohum  vestrum)  be 
known  imto  all  men.'  (Phil.  iv.  5.)*  And  why  1  unless  that 
wickedness  may  gain  no  access  to  you,  and  that  ye  may  be  an 
example  and  a  testimony  to  the  wicked.  Or  why  is  it  said — 
'  Let  your  works  shine  ] '  Or  why  does  the  Lord  call  us  'the 
light  of  the  world  V  Why  does  he  compare  us  to  *  a  city  set 
upon  a  hill,*  if  we  are  not  to  shine  among  those  that  are  in 
darkness,  and  to  be  conspicuous  among  the  sunken  ?  This  it 
is  which  makes  us  the  fight  of  the  world,  namely,  our  good- 
ness. But  goodness,  at  all  events  true  and  complete  goodness, 
loves  not  darkness,  but  rejoices  to  be  seen,  and  exults  even  in 
being  pointed  at.  It  is  not  enough  that  Christian  chastity 
^  Lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  '  Lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 
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should  simply  he,  it  must  be  seen.  For  so  great  ought  to 
be  its  fuhiess,  that  it  should  flow  over  from  the  mind  into  the 
manners,  and  rise  up  from  the  conscience  into  the  coun- 
tenance, and  look  upon  public  life  as  on  its  own  household 
furniture,  and  so  be  serviceable  to  preserve  the  fe.ith  for 
ever."  He  thinks  that  all  such  efieminacy  should  be  shunned, 
by  which  the  power  of  the  fidth  may  be  enervated.  He  aims 
to  show  how  little  such  outward  decoration  becomes  the  lot 
of  Christians  who  are  exposed  to  the  fetters  and  tortures  of 
persecution. 

He  gives  us  dn  insight  into  the  life  of  Christian  females 
when  he  endeavours  to  prove  fix)m  the  only  occasions  which 
they  had  to  appear  in  public,  that  they  had  no  reason  what- 
ever for  indulging  in  ornamental  dress.*  "  What  cause  have 
you  to  go  into  public  decorated,  seeing  that  you  are  removed 
from  those  things  that  would  require  it  1  For  you  neither  go 
about  to  the  temples,  nor  inquire  after  the  public  shows,  nor 
do  you  know  the  heathen  feast-days.  All  the  pomps  are 
designed  only  to  gratify  the  wish  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  or  to 
indulge  extravagance,  to  feed  the  appetite  for  glory.  But  you 
have  no  causes  for  appearing  in  public  except  such  as  are 
grave ;  either  to  visit  a  sick  brother,  or  to  present  a  sacrifice," 
(partaking  of  the  Conmumion,)*  "or  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 
These  are  serious  and  sacred  occasions,  which  require  no  extra- 
ordinary and  flowing  dress,  but  a  becoming  one.*  And  if  the 
duty  of  friendship  and  of  kind  oflGices  to  the  heathen  calls  you, 
why  not  appear  with  your  own  proper  weapons,  so  much  the 
rather  when  you  have  to  do  with  strangers  to  the  faith?  Let 
there  be  a  distinction  between  the  handmaids  of  the  devil  and 
those  of  God,  that  you  may  be  an  example  to  them,  and  that 
they  may  be  edified  by  you,  that  God  may  be  magnified  in 
your  body  (as  the  apostle  says)  ;  but  he  is  magnified  by  chas- 
titv,  and  by  a  dress  that  accords  with  chastity." 

The  maimer  in  which  Tertullian  expresses  himself  in  the 
first  of  these  books,*  on  the  canon  and  inspiration  of  the 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  11.  *  "  Sacrificium  offertur."    See  above. 

*  This  passage,  according  to  the  received  reading,  has  been  corrupted 
by  a  transposition  of  the  clauses  and  the  change  of  sed  into  et  It  stands, 
"cut  opus  non  sit  habitu  extraordinario  et  composito  et  soluto."  Evi' 
dently  it  Bhonld  be,  "  et  soluto,  sed  composito." 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
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Scriptures,  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  had  appealed  to  thd 
apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  which  the  acts  of  adorning  the 
person,  of  astrology,  and  the  like,  are  attributed  to  communi- 
cati(Mis  from  fallen  spirits.  But  the  Book  of  Enoch  was 
regarded  by  others  as  a  forgery,  not  belonging  to  the  collection 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  TerUdlian,  on  the  otlier  hand,  main- 
tains, according  to  an  erroneous  explanation  of  the  passage  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  16,  that  every  writing  which  tends  to  edification 
is  inspired  by  God,  and  particularly  that  writing  which  testi- 
fies of  Christ.  "  But  since  Enoch  in  the  same  writii^  has 
predicted  respecting  the  Lord,  what  belongS  to  ouiDelyes  is 
not  by  any  means  to  be  rejected  by  us."  The  sentiment  that 
lies  at  the  basis  of  what  TertuUian  here  sa3rs,  is,  that  Christ  is 
the  central  point  of  Holy  Writ,  and  of  all  ini^)iration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  this  shows  what  an  indistinct  idea  he  had 
of  the  marks  of  Divine  inspiration^  and  consequently  of  what 
belonged  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  criticed  incompetence 
and  logical  caprice  of  TertuUian  are  shown  in  his  taking  for 
granted  what  was  first  of  all  to  be  proved,  that  tiie  Book  of 
Enoch  was  as  ancient  as  it  professed  to  be. 


SECTION  XL 

VONTANIST  WMTIirOS. 

We  make  our  transition  to  this  division  with  a  treatise  in 
which  TertuUian  not  merely  declares  a  second  marriage,  as  in 
his  first  book  Ad  Uxorem,  to  be  unadvisable,  but  altogether 
as  a  Montanist  plainly  and  absolutely  condemns  it — his 
treatise  De  Exhoriatione  Ca^itatis,  And  yet  in  other  respects 
Montanism  is  only  slightly  indicated  in  this  book,  and  there 
is  no  express  appeiil  to  the  new  revelations,  one  passage  alone 
excepted,  which  has  beeh  noticed  by  Rigaltius.  TertuUian 
has  here  used  designedly  a  tone  of  moderation,  because  he 
wrote  to  an  individual  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  cathoHo 
church,  whom  he  wished  to  convince  fix>m  his  own  stand-point. 
For  everything  here  brought  forward  he  was  certainly  pre- 
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pared  by  those  views  on  single  life  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  his  first  book  Ad  Uxorem, — ^both  what  he  supposed 
was  to  be  found  in  many  passages  of  Paul's  Epistles,  and  the 
consequences  deduced  from  them  by  his  own  peculiar  logic. 
He  writes  to  a  person  whom  he  wished  to  exhort  not  to 
marry  again  %St&€  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  This  book  is, 
on  the  whole,  distinguidied  by  a  gentleness  and  quietness 
unusual  to  TertidUan  in  controversy;  there  is  a  sobriety  of 
development,  without  those  outburste  which  he  was  wont  to 
indulge  in.  This  peculiarity  may  be  explained  by  the  character 
of  the  work  being  hortatory  rather  than  controversis^.  Ter- 
tullian  is  animated  by  the  desire  not  to  crush  an  opponent, 
but  to  win  a  firiend  to  the  acknowledgment  of  principles 
which  appeared  to  himself  as  the  only  correct  ones.  This  is 
perceptible  in  the  gentle  unpretending  manner  in  which  the 
treatise  begins.  He  guards  himself  against  the  reproach  of 
laying  down  the  law  to  his  friend  on  a  point  which  he  ought 
to  determine  by  his  own  belief  and  conscience.  He  supposes, 
that  through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  he  might  be  carried 
away  to  act  differently  from  what  the  Gospel  and  the  Spirit 
would  require  of  him,  and  therefore  that  it  might  be  an 
advantage  if  in  such  a  conflict  his  own  faith  were  aided  by 
the  counsel  of  a  friend.  But  it  is  also  not  less  evident  that 
Tertullian  sets  out  from  that  point  of  view  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  namely,  that  a  single  life  belongs  to  the  per- 
fection of  hoMness ;  though  other  reasons  are  added. 

Man,  created  after  the  image  of  God,  ought  to  be  con- 
tinually advancing  in  likeness  to  God,  in  being  holy  as  God 
is  holy.  But  as  a  part  of  this  holiness,  Tertullian  from  his 
ascetic  point  of  view  reckons  the  suppression  of  sexual  desire. 
He  makes  three  distinct  stages.  First,  refraining  from 
marriage  from  the  first,  as  something  founded  in  nature; 
secondly,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  married  persons  to  practise 
abstinence  from  the  time  of  their  baptism ;  or  resolving  from 
that  time  not  to  enter  on  the  married  state ;  thfrdly,  not  to 
marry  again  after  the  first  marriage  has  been  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties.  Here  in  his  opinion  another  con- 
sideration was  added  to  the  motives  for  sanctification,  the 
recognition  of  the  Divine  will  which  was  manifested  by  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  resignation  to  this  will  which 
he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  modestia.     This  was,  in  fact, 
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an  argument  which  Tertullian  employed  before  he  joined  the 
Montanists,  which  shows  how  the  quietism  inherent  in  Mon- 
tanism  had  already  allied  itself  to  Tertullian's  peculiar  dispo- 
sition. Yet  we  may  easily  perceive  that  against  a  person 
who  was  disposed  to  find  in  such  an  event  the  expression  of 
the  Divine  will,  many  reasons  might  be  foimd  for  disput- 
ing it,  and  that  other  signs  might  counter -indicate  what 
was  the  Divine  will.  It  also  appears  that  by  the  person 
to  whom  the  treatise  was  addressed,  or  by  others,  a  sub- 
jective indication  of  the  Divine  will  would  be  opposed  to  the 
objective. 

One  person  might  say, — It  is  God  who  has  produced  in  me 
the  need  and  desire  to  form  a  new  marriage.  In  truth,  as 
the  appeal  to  that  objective  expression  of  the  Divine  will,  so 
the  appeal  to  the  subjective  would  be  deceptive,  unless  other 
signs  were  added.  Every  desire  that  rises  in  a  man's  bosom 
might  be  interpreted  as  the  voice  of  God;  there  needs  first  of 
all  a  criterion  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Divine  indication 
from  the  bodily  impulse.  This  did  not  escape  Tertullian's 
notice,  and  he  has  said  many  admirable  things  on  the  neces- 
sity of  self-examination  in  virtue  of  the  possession  of  reason 
and  freedom,  which  in  another  direction  might  be  applied  to 
the  enthusiastic  tendencies  of  Montanism.  "It  is  not  the 
mark  of  a  good  and  solid  faith  thus  to  refer  all  things  to  the 
will  of  God.  And  thus  every  one  flatters  himself  that  nothing 
is  done  without  God's  command;  and  we  do  not  understand 
that  anything  depends  upon  ourselves.  Lastly,  every  trans- 
gression may  be  excused^  if  we  maintain  that  nothing  is  done 
by  us  without  the  wiU  of  God.  By  such  a  dogma  the  whole 
scheme  of  religion  is  overturned,  if  he  produces  by  his  will 
what  he  does  not  approve,  or  if  there  is  nothing  which  God 

does  not  approve After  we  have  learned  both  from 

his  precepts  what  he  wills  and  what  he  wills  not,  there  still 
remains  to  us  free-will  to  choose  one  or  the  other,  as  it  is 
written,  '  Behold,  I  have  placed  before  thee  good  and  evil.'  .  .  . 
therefore  our  will  is  to  will  evil,  when  we  are  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God,  who  wills  good.  Do  you  moreover  ask,  Whence 
does  this  will  come  by  which  we  will  anything  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God]     I  answer,  and  not  unadvisedly,  from  ourselves. 

Man  must  correspond  with  the  progenitor  of  his  race 

As  he,  from  whom  the  development  of  the  race  and  sin  pro- 
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ceeded,  sinned  freely,  so  also  sin  is  a  free  act  in  all  his 
descendants."^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  Tertullian,  the  forerunner  of  Augnstin 
in  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity  and  of  grace,  should  so 
distinctly  represent  free-will  as  the  lever  of  all  moral  develop- 
ment, and  that  he  regards  it  as  so  important  to  shun  and 
keep  off  everything  which  might  serve  in  any  degree  to 
ftirnish  an  apology  for  sin  as  an  act  of  un-freedom,  or  to 
deduce  its  origin  from  anything  save  the  free-wiU.  Against 
the  appeal  made  to  the  temptation  of  Satan,  from  whom  evil 
thoughts  and  resolutions  proceed,  he  maintains,  "  It  is  only 
the  work  of  the  devil  to  tempt  what  is  in  thee  if  thou  wiliest. 
But  when  thou  hast  willed,  it  follows  that  he  has  subdued 
thee,  not  by  having  worked  the  willing  in  thee,  but  having 
gained  possession  of  thy  will."  * 

But  it  was  very  difficult  for  Tertullian,  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  his  opponents,  from  Paul's  express  permis- 
sion to  conclude  a  second  marriage.  Though  there  has  been  a 
disposition  to  find  in  all  that  he  has  said  on  this  topic  nothing 
but  sophistical  perversion,  yet  we  must  maintain  that  many 
profound  truths,  though  felsely  applied,  form  the  basis  of  his 
reasonings.  Tertullian  thought  that  everything  depended, 
not  only  on  recognising  the  universally  known,  revealed  wiU 
of  God,  but  also  that  which  was.  more  secretly  indicated.  We 
find  therefore,  first  of  all,  that  distribution  maintained  by  him 
with  a  reference  to  ethics,  which  afterwards  was  applied  in  a 
totally  different  way  to  dogmatic  subjects,  the  distinction 
between  a  hidden  and  a  revealed  will.  But  by  the  hidden 
will  of  God  he  by  no  means  imderstands  a  will  not  expressed 
by  divine  revelation,  but  that  which  cannot  be  known  by  a 
mere  superficial  observation  of  the  mind,  but  which  is  to  be 
understood  by  deeper  entrance  into  the  connexion  of  the 
divine  word,  and  which  can  only  be  learned  by  close  reflec- 
tion and  a  careftil  comparison  of  single  expressions. 

If  we  wish  to  imderstand  the  relation  in  which  Tertullian 

'  "  Porro  si  quaeris,  unde  venit  ista  voluntas,  qua  quid  volumus  adversus 
Bel  Yoluntatem,  dicam ;  ex  nobis  ip»is ;  nee  temere ;  semini  enim  tuo 
respondeas  necesse  est,  siquidem  ille  princeps  et  generis  et  delicti 
Adam  voluit  quod  deliquit."    Cap.  ii. 

'  *'  Ita  diaboli  opus  unum  est,  tentare  quod  in  te  est,  an  velis.  At 
nbi  Yoluisti,  sequitur  ut  te  sibi  subigat,  non  operatus  in  te  yoluntatem. 
Bed  nactuB  possessionem  voluntatis.'*    Cap.  ii. 
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placed  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  to  that  hidden 
will  of  God,  we  shall  find  that  according  to  hia  view,  what 
every  one  could  discover  in  Holy  Writ  by  deeper  reflection, 
was  brought  to  the  consciousness,  and  expressly  marked  as 
the  special  will  of  God,  by  the  new  revelations.  Now  Tertul- 
lian  maintains,  that  what  was  allowed  only  as  a  conditional 
permission  in  reference  to  a  certain  stand-point  of  human 
weakness,  cannot  be  the  unconditional  will  of  God, — the  will 
of  God  in  itself,  the  highest  in  itself,  which  belongs  to  the 
true  Christian  ideal.  In  this  assertion  lies  the  truth  that 
there  cannot  be  a  twofold  Christian  morality,  a  higher  and  a 
lower,  but  only  one  stand-point  of  Christian  perfection,  which 
all  Christians  are  to  aim  at.  According  to  that,  the  distinc- 
tion which  was  then  continually  gaining  ground  in  the  church, 
between  the  law  or  command  for  all  Christians,  and  that 
which  only  belonged  to  the  counsels  of  Christian  perfection, 
would  vanish ;  tiiere  would  be  no  difierence  between  what 
was  commanded  and  what  was  permitted,  so  that  the  higher 
stand-point  of  Christian  perfection  must  also  take  account  of 
what  was  permitted  far  Christian  principle.  The  permissible, 
according  to  Tertullian,  was  oi^y  what  was  allowed  tempo- 
rarily, with  reference  to  a  certain  standard  of  human  weak- 
ness, which  yet  could  not  correspond  to  the  Christian  ideal 
We  must  acknowledge  that  Tertullian  in  this  respect  had 
truth  on  his  side,  though  he  erred  in  his  explanation  of 
Christian  perfection,  and  erred  also,  in  taking  no  account  of 
the  multiplicity  of  the  peculiar  relations  of  life,  and  the  unity 
of  the  moral  ideal  in  this  multiplicity.  Here  lies  the  great 
differenoe  between  Tertullian  and  the  apostle  Paul,  who  in  a 
certain  preference  for  single  life,  as  dedicated  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  process  of  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God, 
agreed  with  TertuDian.  In  this  last  respect  he  found  a  point 
of  connexion  with  the  apostle  Paul  for  his  opinion ;  but  in 
another  respect  he  was  incapable  of  correctly  appreciating  the 
wisdom  of  the  apostle  in  distinguishing  the  objective  and 
the  subjective  in  morals  with  so  much  discretion  and  mental 
freedom.  But  we  also  recollect  the  hindrances  in  his  own 
and  later  times,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  a  correct 
historical  understanding  of  the  apostle. 

The  manner  in  which  Tertullian  explains  those  expressions 
of  the  apostie  Paul  in  their  mutual  relation,  is  important  for 
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the  purpose  of  und^rstandiug  his  idea  of  inspiration  in  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  of  his  montanist  views.     He   dis- 
tingiii^es  between  what  the  apostle  dehvered  as  his  merely 
human  advice,  and  what  he  delivered  with  divine  authority 
as  the  eommand  of  the  Lord,  in  virtue  of  his  illumination  by 
the  Spirit.     He  compares  that  passage  in  which  Paul  says 
that  he  thinks  that  he  also  has  the  Spirit,  with  what  Paul 
delivered  as  the  express  word  of  the  Lord,  and  finds  the  same 
in  both,  the  peculiarly  divine,  in  contrast  to  the  merely 
human  delivemi  as  human  opinion.^     He  distinguishes  the 
general  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  Christians  firom  his 
peculiar  specific  influence  on  the  apostles.     To  the  latter  he 
ascribes  the  fulness  of  spiritual  gifts,  while  he  acknowledges 
only  individual  gifts  in  other  Chnstians.     "  The  apostles,"  he 
saya,  "  had  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  peculiar  sense,  since  they  had 
him  perfectly  in  the  works  of  prophecy,  and  in  the  working  of 
miracles,  and  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  not  partially  hke  the 
rest."   We  shall  examine  in  the  sequel  what  Tertullian  under- 
stood by  the  gift  of  tongues.     At  present  we  only  remark, 
that  as  a  Montanist  he  attached  great  importance  to  the 
supematurally  wonderful  and  the  ecstatic.     Accordingly,  he 
has  distinguished  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  between  the 
merely  human  and  the  immediately  divine,  uttered  with  a 
hi^i^r  authority.     If,  in  his  idea  of  inspiration,  he  is  so  &r 
correct,  that  he  applies  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  not 
to  everything  equally,  but  distinguishes  different  gradations ; 
yet  he  ^Is  into  an  error  connected  with  his  montanistio 
supematuraMsm,  in  making  so  strong  a  contrast  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  in  the  apostles,  and  does  not  acknow- 
ledge the  harmonious  cooperation   of  the  divine  and  the 
human.     So  also,  he  erroneously  limits  to  certain  expressions, 
while  excluding  the  rest,  what  the  apostle  says  of  his  own 
consciousness  of  being  animated  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Pro- 
ceeding from  that  false  point  of  view,  he  maintains  that  what 
Paul  had  delivered  in  his  apostolic  capacity  as  consilium, 
thereby  acquired  the  authority  of  a  prceceptum.     Here  again 
the  truth  involved  is  the  opposition  against  the  distinction 
between  eonsilia  and  prcecepta,^ 

*   Distinguishing  between,  "hominia   pmdentls  consilium/'   and 
"  Spiritus  Sancti  consilium." 

*  "  Pactum  est  jam  non  consilium  diyini  Spiritus,  sed  pro  ejus 
Piajestate  prseceptum.'* 
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The  prohibition  of  second  marriages  is  reckoned  by  Ter- 
tullian  among  the  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment stand-point,  in  distinction  from  the  Old.  It  belonged 
to  the  merits  of  Montanism  to  have  given  greater  prominence 
to  this  distinction  in  opposition  to  the  common  mingling 
of  the  two  stand-points,  although  Montanism,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  gone  back  to  the  Old  Testament  stand-point, 
through  that  which  should  have  been  a  progressive  develop- 
ment of  Christianity,  through  a  new  legal  code,  and  through 
a  new  order  of  prophets  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
church  government.  Here,  also,  in  this  book,  montanistio 
ideas  form  the  groundwork,  though  not  so  clearly  expressed 
and  developed.  On  the  Old  Testament  stand-point,  the 
process  of  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  leading 
object  in  the  increase  of  the  human  race.  On  the  New 
Testament  stand-point  the  extensive  development  of  God's 
kingdom  was  rendered  more  prominent  by  increasing  holiness. 
The  existing  generation  of  mankind  were  required  to  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with 
its  principles.  No  increase  in  the  numbers  of  mankind 
was  required.  TertuUian,  especially  as  a  Montanist,  con- 
sidered the  end  of  the  world  as  near  at  hand.*  "Now, 
at  the  end  of  the  times  God  has  confined  what  he  before 
relaxed;  he  has  recalled  what  he  formerly  allowed;  there 
was  reason  for  propagation  at  the  first,  and  for  pruning  at 
the  last ;  beginnings  are  always  imfettered,  the  endings  are 
contracted.  So  a  man  plants  a  wood,  and  suflFers  it  to 
grow,  that  at  a  proper  time  he  may  cut  it  down.  The 
wood  is  the  old  state  of  things,  which  by  the  new  Grospel  is 
pnmed  and  lopped ;  the  axe  is  now  laid  at  the  root  of  the 
tree.  So  also  that  rule,  *  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,'  has 
waxed  old  since  the  time  of  youth  is  come."  He  recognises, 
therefore,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  contrast  of  the  new 
Christian  stand-point  to  the  juridical-theocratic  stand-point, 
which  in  the  Old  Testament  was  adapted  to  the  rudeness 
of  the  people,  who  require  to  be  trained  and  educated.     Ho 

'  TertuUian  quotes  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  6  Kcuphs  trvvw' 
ra\fi4vos  ^riv  rh  Konrdv,  according  to  the  existing  North  African  version, 
and  understands  them  to  mean,  "  Only  a  short  time  remains  for  the 
duration  of  the  world,"  and  contrasts  them  with  the  words  in  Genesia 
respecting  the  multiplying  of  the  human  race.  "  Tempus  jam  in  col- 
lecto  esse,  restare,  ut  et  qui  uxores  habent  tanquana  ^on  habentesagant," 
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describes  the  new  stand-point  as  that  of  youth.  ^  As,  therefore, 
a  childhood  and  youth  of  development  are  here  assumed,  the 
stand-point  of  ripened  manhood  is  joined  to  them,  to  which 
the  progressive  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  must  lead. 

To  this  distinction  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
stand-points,  in  contrast  to  the  increasing  mingling  of  one 
with  the  other,  may  be  traced  the  manner  in  which  Ter- 
tuUian  enforces  the  idea  of  the  imiversal  priesthood.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  believe  that  this  view  was  first  rendered  prominent 
by  Montanism,  and  that  Tertidlian  was  led  to  adopt  it  by  his 
Montanism.  We  have  already  seen  how  this  view  corresponded 
to  the  original  Christian  spirit,  but  was  constantly  threatened 
to  be  overpowered  by  a  new  priestly  tendency  that  was  then 
springing  up.  Tertullian  himself  sometimes,  when  his  polemic 
interest  in  conflict  with  the  laity  led  him  to  it,  came  forward 
as  its  opponent ;  but  certainly  Montanism,  as  far  as  it  placed 
the  free  movements  of  the  spirit  in  opposition  to  hierarchical 
and  traditional  tendencies,  contributed  to  invigorate  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Christian  priesthood,  and  this  effect  we  can 
recognise  even  in  Tertullian. 

The  advocates  of  second  marriages  appealed  to  the  passages 
in  Tit.  i.  6,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  and  argued,  that  since  it  is 
only  required  of  bishops  and  deacons,  that  a  person  should 
only  enter  once  into  the  marriage  state,  it  follows  that  this 
limitation  cannot  be  required  of  other  Christians.  Tertullian 
combats  this  by  the  application  of  the  imiversal  idea  of  the 
priesthood  to  all  Christians  generally,  and  says — "We  are 
fools  if  we  believe  that  what  is  not  lawful  for  priests  is  lawful 
for  the  laity.  Are  not  we  laics  also  priests  ?  It  is  written, 
'  He  has  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God  and  his  Father.* 
Only  the  authority  of  the  church  has  made  a  difference 
between  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  dignity  is  consecrated  by 
the  session  of  the  clerical  order.  Where  there  is  no  session 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  thou  offerest  {offers,  partakest  of 
the  Supper)  and  baptizest  {Unguis)]  thou  art  priest  for 
thyself  alone.  But  where  there  are  three  there  is  a  church, 
even  though  they  are  laics,  for  *  every  one  lives  by  his  own 
faith,  nor  is  there  respect  of  persons  with  God,'  since,  accord- 
ing to  what  the  apostle  says,  *  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  shall 

^  "Jam  senuit  ex  quo  juvenuit,"  one  of  those  antitheses  in  -which 
Tertullian  delights. 

VOL.  n.  B  B 
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be  justified*  by  God,  'but  the  do^B,*"'  We  here  find  the 
fiame  views  which  are  exhibited  in  his  book  on  baptism  before 
he  embraced  Montanism,  that  all  Christians  being  partsakers 
of  the  same  original  priesthood,  are  able  and  authorized,  not 
only  to  publish  the  word,  but  to  admimster  the  sacraments — 
that  only  the  necessity  of  an  ecclesiastic^  (Hganiaation  in  the 
^Bllowship  of  similar  brethren,  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
distinction  of  clergy  and  laity,  to  whom,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity,  indiyiduals  must  submit  themselves*  Here  again 
we  must  observe  that  spiritual  api^rehensicm  of  the  idea  of  the 
church,  in  conflict  with  other  ekm^its  of  Tertullian's  mind, 
as  the  basis  of  that  common  reference  to  Christ  which  is 
closely  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood. 
From  this  univ^:^  right  to  the  priesthood^  Tertullian  iofen 
the  imiversal  capability  in  reference  to  those  religious  and 
moral  requirements  which  are  incumbent  on  all.  '-  If,  then, 
i^u  hast  a  priestly  ri^t  when  needful,  tJiou  must  ^so  have  a 
priestly  mode  of  life.  As  odb  who  has  married  twice,  dost 
thou  baptize )  or  administer  the  Suppw  t  How  much  more 
criminal  it  is  when  a  layman  who  has  been  married  a  aeeond 
time,  acts  as  a  priest,  when  a  priest  himself,  thus  marrying,  loses 
the  right  to  act  as  priest !  But  thou  sayest — allowance  must 
be  made  for  necessity.  No  necessity  can  be  allowed  for  which 
can  be  avoided.  Do  not  involve  thyself  in  a  second  marriage, 
and  thou  wilt  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  administering 
what  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  '^o  has  married  a  second  time. 
€k>d  wills  that  we  should  be  all  so  constituted  that  we  may 
everywhere  be  fitted  for  attending  to  his  sacraments-— one 
God,  one  &.ith,  and  one  discipline.  How,  then,  can  priests  be 
chosen  firom  the  laity,  imless  the  laity  observe  what  is 
required  of  the  priestly  order?"  From  this  language  we 
must  infer  that  the  clergy,  imless  there  had  been  special 
preparatory  institutions  for  them,  were  wont  to  be  taken  from 
the  body  ctf  the  laity. 

Tertullian,  in  his  attack  on  second  marriages,  ;»roceeds  on 
two  opposite  principles,  a  contradiction  that  we  have  already 
remarked  in  him.  On  the  one  hand,  he  sets  out  firom  the 
deeper  spiritual  idea  of  marriage,  which  Christianity  has 
imparted,  as  a  spiritual  commomion ;  he  regards  as  its  essence 
a  higher  spiritual  imity  by  which  the  sexual  difference  is 

*  Cap.  vii. 
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equalized,  which  must,  therefore,  lead  to  investing  it  with 
a  high  moral  significance,  and  would  certainly  check  his 
exalting  cehbacy  above  the  manied  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  one-sided  ascetic  tendency  led  him  into  error,  and  dis- 
posed him  to  depreciate  marriage  on  account  of  the  sensuous 
element, — to  distinguish  cehbacy  as  in  a  special  sense  an 
object  to  be  aimed  at,  and,  cm  the  other  hand,  to  regard 
marriage  only  as  a  necessary  defect ;  so  that  the  argument 
against  second  marriages  is  at  the  bottom  a  recommenda- 
tion of  cehbacy.  We  can  only  explain  his  employing  such 
contradictory  lines  of  argument,  by  the  fact,  that  owing  to  his 
erroneous  opposition  against  what  belonged  to  the  bodily 
senses,  he  coidd  not  perceive  the  unity  between  the  spiritual 
and  COTporeal  connexion,  and  hence,  notwithstanding  all  the 
admirable  things  he  has  said  on  the  Christian  idea  of  mar- 
riage, he  had  evid^itly  not  attained  to  a  perfect  imderstanding 
of  this  ethical  idea. 

As  the  ascetic  opposition  against  married  life  in  general 
forms  the  basis  of  the  prohibition  of  second  marriages,  it  is 
shown  very  strongly  when  Tertulhan  pronounces  a  single  life 
blessed,  because  it  is  altogether  free  from  that  sensuous 
element  which  he  brands  as  having  some  aflSnity  to  stii- 
prum.  Hence  he  infers,  if  what  was  said  against  marriage 
generally  was  valid,  how  much  more  would  it  be  apphcable, 
when  a  person,  having  made  use  of  the  indulgence  granted 
by  God  (which  Tertullian  regarded  as  a  condescension  to 
human  weakness),  when  his  wife  was  snatched  from  him, 
should  desire  to  marry  again.  It  was  not  enough  for  such  a 
parson  to  have  sunk  below  the  first  stage  of  perfection ;  he 
sank  from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  would  at  last  sink 
deeper  still,  since  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  allowance 
appointed  by  Grod  for  satisfying  his  sensuous  desires. 

That  one-sided  ascetic  tendency  of  renouncing  the  present 
world  and  striving  after  the  future,  appears  also  here  very 
characteristically,  when  he  pronounces  the  desire  of  posterity 
to  be  a  thing  unworthy  of  a  Christian,  a  state  of  thraldom 
with  the  worid,  in  these  words, — "  Shall  a  servant  of  God 
long  for  heirs,  who  has  disinherited  himself  from  the  world  1 
And  who  would  desire  to  marry  again  who  has  not  had 
children  by  the  first!  It  will  then  be  his  first  object  to  livo 
longer,  while  the  apostle  hastens  to  his  Lord."     He  adxis 
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ironically,  "  Certainly  such  a  man  will  be  the  most  free  from 
ties  in  persecutions,  the  most  steadfast  in  martyrdom,  the 
most  prompt  in  communicating  relief,  the  most  moderate  in 
his  gains.  Lastly,  he  will  die  in  peace,  leaving  children  who 
will  celebrate  his  obsequies.  WUl  persons  of  this  kind  be 
actuated  by  concern  for  the  public  welfare, — lest  states  should 
Come  to  ruin,  if  they  retain  no  offspring, — lest  laws,  and 
rights,  and  commerce  fail ;  lest  the  temples  fail ;  lest  there 
should  not  be  those  who  exclaim,  'Chrwtiani  ad  bestias!'" 
Here  we  perceive  the  strong  antipolitical  feeling  of  ascetic 
exaggeration,  the  want  of  a  correct  insight  into  the  respective 
provinces  of  religion  and  ethics,  which  in  some  measure  justi- 
fied the  accusation  brought  by  the  heathen  against  the  Chris- 
tian life,  which  Tertullian  aimed  to  repel  in  his  Apology. 

From  this  point  of  view  he  also  adduces  as  a  proof  that  it 
could  not  be  conformable  to  Christian  interests  to  contract 
a  second  marriage,  the  instance  of  a  person  who  designedly 
chose  for  his  second  wife  one  who  was  not  thought  likely  to 
have  children;  but  he  was  mistaken,  and  became  a  second 
time  a  father  as  well  as  a  husband.  This  was  looked  upon 
by  Tertullian  as  a  divine  judgment 

From  the  stand-point  he  occupied  in  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  morals,  Tertullian  explains  Paul's  statement  of 
the  opposition  between  flesh  and  spirit  as  wholly  relating  to 
the  opposition  between  the  spirit  and  sensuality.  This  lies 
at  the  basis  of  his  whole  scheme,  according  to  which  every- 
thing depends  on  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  the  senses. 

Since  Tertullian  proceeds  on  an  outward  conception  of  the 
idea  of  marriage,  and  regards  the  wife  only  as  an  assistant  for 
the  outward  relations  of  life  and  the  management  of  domestic 
concerns,  he  wishes  to  provedJiat  as  the  warrior  and  traveller 
can  dispense  with  such  help,  this  must  always  be  the  caae 
with  the  Christian  as  a  miles  and  peregrimLS.  He  says,  "  I 
know  with  what  excuses  we  colour  the  insatiable  cupidity  of 
the  flesh.  We  pretend  the  necessity  of  aids,  the  management 
of  the  house,  the  government  of  the  family,  the  care  of  the 
presses  and  keys,  Qie  inspection  of  the  spinning,  the  purchase 
of  food,  and  domestic  cares."  He  then  adds  ironically,  "  Only 
the  houses  of  married  men  prosper !  the  families  of  the 
immarried,  the  affairs  of  eunuchs,  iie  fortunes  of  soldiers,  or 
of  those  who  travel  without  wives — all  come  to  nought    But 
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are  not  we  soldiers  ?  but  of  a  higher  warfere,  even  as  we  are 
under  a  greater  leader.  And  are  we  not  travellers  through 
this  world  V' 

But  as  Tertullian,  oif  the  one  hand,  gave  undue  prominence 
to  the  outward  sensuous  element  of  marriage,  in  order  to 
confirm  his  exhortation,  that  a  person  after  the  first  marriage 
had  been  dissolved  by  death,  should  not  contract  a  second; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  proceeds  in  exactly  an  opposite 
direction  to  argue  from  the  peculiarly  Christian  and  spiritual 
element  in  the  conception  of  the  idea  of  marriage  as  a  com- 
munion of  souls,  that  such  a  connexion  can  only  be  formed 
once  between  two  persons,  and  is  indissoluble  even  by  death 
itself.  It  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  idea  of  marriage 
which  he  here  presupposes.  He  says, — "  In  a  second  marriage 
two  wives  beset  the  same  husband,  one  in  the  spirit,  the  other 
in  the  flesh.  Nor  canst  thou  hate  the  earlier  one,  for  whom 
also  thou  must  entertain  a  more  sacred  affection  as  being  now 
taken  to  God."  And  he  strengthens  this  argupaent  by  alluding 
to  the  Christian  custom  of  celebrating  the  memory  of  deceased 
wives  or  husbands,  adding,  "for  whose  spirit  thou  prayest, 
for  whom  thou  givest  annual  oblations.  Thou  wilt  therefore 
stand  before  God  with  as  many  wives  as  thou  commemoratest 
in  prayer,  and  thou  wilt  offer  for  two,  and  commend  both  to 
God  by  the  priest  ordained  to  monogamy,  or  even  conse- 
crated as  a  celibate,  and  surrounded  by  virgins  and  the  once 
married." 

But  these  two  elements  in  the  conception  of  marriage 
stand  directly  opposed  to  one  another  in  Tertullian.  The 
right  imion  and  blending  of  the  two  elements  was  wanting ; 
and  this  was  connected  with  the  general  defect  in  the  ethics 
of  Tertullian  and  the  Montanists,  by  whom  the  divine  life 
was  not  rightly  understood  as  the  transforming  and  exalting 
principle  of  the  earthly  and  sensuous.  Hence  he  indulged 
the  thought  of  dissevering  the  spiritual  element  altogether 
from  the  sensuous ;  as  in  later  times  from  this  ascetic  separa- 
tion proceeded  the  unnatural  relation  of  the  (rvvdaaicToi,  or 
mbintroducice,^  Thus  even  at  that  time  Tertullian  says, — 
*'  A  partnership  of  domestic  burdens  is  necessary.     Have  a 

1  Cap.  xii.  2  Cap.  xi. 

*  See  Neander's  Geueral  ^isto^y,  &c.,  yol.  i,  p,  38^,  (Stand.  Lib.  ed.) 
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Spiritual  wife ;  take  a  widow,  adorned  with  faith,  dowered 
with  poverty,  guarded  by  age;  you  will  have  married  well. 
To  have  even  more  wives  of  this  kind  is  acceptable  to  God."  * 
Thus  fHendship  occupied  the  place  of  wedded  love. 

From  that  point  of  view  such  an  idea  of  the  spiritual  per- 
fection of  celibacy  had  already  developed  itself  in  TertuUian, 
that  he  claimed  for  the  unmarried,  as  for  the  martyrs,  the 
right  to  enter  Paradise  immediately  after  death.  From  such 
an  idea,  joined  to  that  of  a  special  priesthood,  which  was 
founded  on  not  regarding  the  divine  life  as  an  imiversal 
transforming  principle  for  all  men,  the  opinion  was  probably 
formed  that  ceHbacy  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood  ;  thus  Tertullian  says,^ — "  How  many  men  and 
women  are  reckoned  among  the  ecclesiastical  orders  for  their 
continence,  who  preferred  a  marriage  covenant  with  God.  .. . 
and  devoted  themselves  as  sons  of  that  chastity,  killing  in 
themselves  the  concupiscence  of  lust,  and  all  that  which 
could  not  be  admitted  into  Paradise.  Hence  it  is  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  those  who  wished  to  be  received  into  Para- 
dise ought  to  abstain  from  that  which  in  Paradise  is  un- 
known."* 

It  is  especially  deserving  of  notice  that  in  the  above 
passage  females  are  mentioned  among  the  ordained :  whence 
it  follows  that  the  same  significcmce  was  ascribed  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  deaconesses  as  to  every  other  ordination.  Thus 
the  MontaniBt  spirit  must  have  led  to  priestly  celibaoj,  and 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  regard  this  as  one  of  the  eflfeets  of 
Montanism  on  the  development  of  the  church.  This  appears 
in  the  strongest  light  in  an  expression  of  the  Montanist  pro- 
phetess Prisca  or  Priscilla,  to  which  Tertullian  appeals;  the 
passage  is  wanting  in  the  common  codices,  and  no  doubt  was 
left  out  on  account  of  the  offence  which  it  would  give  to 
those  who  looked  at  it  from  the  common  orthodox  stand- 
point, and  it  was  first  edited  by  Rigaltius.'  "Also  by  the 
holy  proj^tess  Prisca  it  was  thus  announced  that  only  a  holy 

*  Cap.  xli. 

*  Cap.  xiii.  "  Qnanti  igitnr  et  qoantn  in  eeelesiasticis  ovdiitilms  de 
continentia  censentar." 

*  Cap.  X.  "  Item  per  sanctam  proplietidem  Priscam  ita  evangelizatur, 
qnod  sanctas  minister  sanctimoniam  noverit  ministrare.  Purificantia 
enim  concordat,  ait,  et  Tisiones  vident,  et  ponentes  faciem  deorsuni  etiam 
voces  audiunt  manifesU^  tarn  salutares  <^uam,  et  occulti^." 
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minister  knows  how  to  minister  holy  thii^.  For  he  brings 
purifyii^thii^into  i^reement;  he  speaks,*"  (theSpirit^)  ''and 
thej  see  tisions,  and  when  thej  lower  their  countenances  they 
also  hear  distinct  roices,  as  salutary  as  they  are  hidden.**  It 
is  evident  that  here  true  holiness  and  purity  are  regarded  aa 
inseparable  from  ceHbaoy. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  even  in  h^thenism  Tertulliau 
sotighi  out  correspondences  to  Christianity,  proceeding  on  the 
idea,  that  Satan  was  a  copyist  and  mimic  of  the  divine  ;  this 
rested  on  the  behef  that  what  in  other  religions  is  merely  a 
GOnfiEised  and  undefined  longing,  or  a  caricature,  points  to  the 
pure  element  of  truth  in  Chnstianity.  Thus  Tertullian  at- 
tempts to  prove  from  the  practice  in  heathen  sanctuaries  the 
importance  of  single  marriages.^  In  such  comparisons  the 
main  point  is  to  distinguish  between  what  is  in  analogy  with 
Christianity,  and  what  is  in  exposition  to  it, — ^a  task  to  which 
Tertullian  was  not  always  competent. 

We  proceed  from  thii^  treatise  to  another  in  which  Tertul- 
lian handles  the  same  subject — his  work  De  Monogamia, 

We  find  in  this  work  the  same  ideas  and  arguments  as  in 
the  former,-— many  topics  are  less  fully  discussed,  but  yet 
there  are  several  new  ideas  and  developments.  The  special 
difference  between  the  two  treatises  is  this — ^that  in  the  first 
Tertullian  proceeds  more  on  the  common  Christian  stand- 
point, and  scarcely  ever  on  that  of  Montanism ;  while  in  the 
other,  Montanism  is  more  warmly  and  earnestly  avowed.  He 
here  describes  the  opponents  of  Montanism  as  carnally  minded, 
psychiei,  because  they  would  not  acknowledge  the  new  gifts 
imparted  by  the  Holy  Spirit, — ^their  carnal  mind  being  inca- 
pable of  acknowledging  the  new  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  oamal  mind  caused  them  to  become  opponents  of  the 
new  highw  stages  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  to 
which  the  church  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  new  efiusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  allowed  them  to  retain  their  sensual 
desires  in  opposition  to  the  new  strict  requirements  of  the 
Christian  life.  Thus,  he  says,  "  The  things  of  the  Spirit  do 
not  please  the  psychici,  who  do  not  receive  the  Spirit.'*  The 
Montanists,  on  the  other  hand,  he  describes  as  those  who  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  gifts  become  spiritually 
minded,  and  who  hence  are  properly  denominated  spiritaUs? 
^  Cap.  xiii,  *  De  Monog.  cap.  i. 
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When  Montanism  prescribed  new  laws  for  the  Christian 
life — as  for  instance,  the  law  in  reference  to  second  marriages, 
it  was  charged  with  venturing  to  prescribe  things  which  could 
not  be  deduced  from  holy  writ  nor  from  church  tradition,  and 
that  contrary  to  Christian  freedom  it  imposed  new  legal  bur- 
dens on  men.  Tertullian  appeals  in  its  defence  to  the  promise 
in  John's  Gospel  of  the  Paraclete,  who  should  reveal  new  truths 
which  men  at  first  could  not  apprehend.  We  know,  indeed, 
fr'om  Ireneeus,  that  there  were  persons  who,  when  the  Montanists 
appealed  to  these  passages,  asserted  that  the  whole  Gospel 
was  spurious.  *  But  in  Tertullian  we  find  not  the  least  trace 
of  this,  that  it  had  ever  entered  any  one's  thoughts  to  dispute 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  to  which  the  Montanists  ap- 
pealed ;  and  it  is  certainly  most  imhistorical,  if  the  modem 
opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  that  Gospel  have  really 
thought  that  in  those  words  respecting  the  Paraclete  there 
was  an  implied  allusion  to  Montanism.  In  those  words 
nothing  whatever  can  be  found  which  is  not  satisfactorily 
accotmted  for,  in  its  application  to  the  apostles  alone  as  such, 
whose  office  it  was  to  develop  the  germ  of  the  truth  contained 
in  Christ's  words,  and  to  bring  out  into  clear  consciousness 
what  was  concealed  therein  :  there  was  nothing,  in  shorty  in 
these  words,  which  referred  to  a  later  age  of  the  church. 
Whoever  had  been  induced  by  the  controversies  of  the  Mon- 
tanist  age  to  attribute  similar  things  to  Christ,  would  cer- 
tainly have  expressed  himself  very  diflferently.  Nothing  can 
be  foimd  in  those  words  which  has  not  its  point  of  connexion 
and  its  analogy  in  Christ's  promises  in  reference  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  other  Gospels.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined,  that. a 
later  writer  could  have  so  transported  himself  back  to  the 
first  stage  of  the  development  of  Christianity,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  to  speak  in  this  manner  on  the  I'elation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  it  was  delivered  by  himself,  to  the 
development  deduced  from  it  by  the  apostles.  Tertullian, 
certaitily,  was  very  far  from  thinking  that  those  words  must 
literally  relate  only  to  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  in 
his  own  times.  He  ^ell  knew  that  these  words  primarily 
related  to  the  apostles ;  only  he  thought  that  this  application 
of  them  was  not  exhaustive,  but  that  they  might  be  applied 

^  Tren.  ii*.  11.    The  so-called  Alogi.  (See  Neander's  General  ^istoIy, 
vol.  U.  pp.  222,  301.  Stand.  Lib.  ed.—TB.) 
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equally  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  Christian  life 
by  the  fiirther  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  certainly  we 
must  allow  that  Tertullian  is  right  in  the  general  principle 
afl&rmed  by  him,  that  what  was  said  to  the  apostles  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  must  be  applicable  in  certain  respects  to  Chris- 
tians of  other  times,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  application 
of  this  special  passage  to  the  progressive  development  of 
Christian  consciousness  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Only  it  is  of  importance,  correctly  to  distinguish 
between  the  sense  in  which  these  words  peculiarly  apply  to 
the  apostles,  and  the  meaning  of  their  general  application  to 
the  post-apostolic  times;  and  likewise  clearly  to  understand 
the  idea  of  that  progressive  Christian  development — the  rela- 
tion it  stands  in  to  the  original  divine  words  that  proceeded 
from  Christ  and  the  apostles.  These  were  points  which  came 
under  discussion  in  the  controversy  with  Montanism,  and  with 
these  its  leading  errors  were  connected. 

It  was  justly  objected  to  the  Montanists  that  by  such  an 
application  of  the  words  to  the  post-apostolic  times,  the  church 
was  surrendered  to  the  caprice  of  those  persons  who  appealed 
to  new  revelations,  and  under  this  pretext  propounded  new 
doctrines  that  were  sufficient  to  adulterate  Christianity. 
What  was  Tertullian's  reply  ?  "  The  spirit  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity is  apparent  from  the  diversity  of  preaching,  first 
adulterating  the  rule  of  faith,  and  then  the  rule  of  life  ;  for 
the  adulteration  of  what  is  first  in  order  must  precede ;  that 
is,  the  adulteration  of  the  faith  is  before  that  of  the  precepts 
for  the  life.  It  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a  heretic 
concerning  God,  and  then  concerning  the  rule  of  Hfe.  But 
since  the  Paraclete  has  many  things  to  teach  which  the  Lord 
has  reserved  for  him,  according  to  his  promise,  so  he  will, 
in  the  first  place,  testify  of  Chnst,  on  whom  we  beheve,  with 
all  those  doctrines  which  relate  to  God  as  the  Creator,  and 
will  glorify  him ;  and  being  thus  understood  concerning  the 
rule  of  faith,  he  will  then  reveal  many  things  which  relate  to 
discipline,  since  the  perfection  of  the  pure  doctrines  will  be 
a  pledge  for  them,  although  they  are  new,  because  now 
revealed, — although  burdensome,  because  not  even  now  are 
they  borne ;  yet  they  originate  in  no  other  Christ  than  in 
him  who  truly  said  that  he  had  many  other  things  which 
-^ould  be  taught  by  the  Paraclete  which  were  not  less  burden- 
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gome  than  fheee,  for  those  persons  by  whom^  at  that  timej 
they  were  not  yet  borne." 

Tertullian,  therefore,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
doctrine  is  the  original,  from,  which  ethics  are  the  deduc- 
tion ;  the  adulteration  must  make  its  first  appearance  in  the 
former.  By  their  agreement  with  the  original  scheme  of 
doctrine  the  new  revelations  will  be  proved  to  be  genuine. 
Certainly  Tertullian  was  right  in  asserting  that  important 
corruptions  of  ethical  points  must  have  their  root  in  the 
dogmatical  scheme  of  Christian  consciousness;  nevertheless, 
the  case  might  exist  that  the  connexion  of  what  was  erroneous 
in  the  ethical  element,  with  the  erroneous  in  the  dogmatical 
element^  might  not  be  palpable  to  those  who  adopted  it,  so 
that  the  error  was  prominent  only  on  the  ethical  side.  It 
might  join  itself  outwardly  to  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
universal  Christian  tradition,  and  what  was  novel  in  it  might 
be  represented  as  the  completion  of  moral  instruction,  and 
yet  might  be  at  variance  (without  its  abettors  being  conscious 
of  the  feet)  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  universal 
Christian  tradition.  A  person  might  set  out  from  the  same 
faith  in  God  and  Christ,  professing  or  really  intending  to 
honour  this  alone,  and  yet  the  new  ethical  precepts  pro- 
pounded by  him  might  be  injurious  to  the  Christian  faith. 
So  that,  in  fact,  the  criterion  which  Tertullian  laid  down  for 
deciding  on  the  divine  in  the  new  revelation  was  absolutely 
erroneous.  With  all  that  outward  adherence  to  acknowledged 
Christian  doctrine,  the  new  revelations  substantially  and 
essentially  contradicted  them.  This  certainly  applied  to  the 
pretended  new  revelations  made  by  Montanus  and  his  new 
prophets  and  prophetesses.  That  which,  in  annexing  itself  to 
the  unchangeable  first  principles  of  Christianity,  ought  to 

^  "IToii  minHS  istis  onerosa,  (qnam)  illis,  a  quibiis  nondum  tane 
sustinebantiir."  I  ha^e  translated  this  passage  according  to  an  emenda- 
tion which  seemed  to  me  necessary.  According  to  the  received  reading 
isti  stands  opposed  to  illiSf  consequently  isti  must  mean  the  Christians 
of  those  times,  UH  the  apostles ;  but  that  cannot  possibly  be  correct. 
We  must  understand  istU  as  neuter,  and  the  word  can  then  refeifto  what 
is  now  revealed  by  the  Paraclete,  in  relation  to  what  was  th^i  reyealecl 
new  to  the  apostles,  and  what  to  them  appeared  not  less  burdensome 
than  the  new  revealed  by  the  Paraclete  appeared  burdensome  to  the  men 
of  that  age.  It  is  evident  from  the  connexion  that  the  comparison 
refers  to  the  object,  not  to  the  subject,  and  therefore  this  em^dation  m 
absolutely  necessary. 
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have  served  for  the  completion  of  its  moral  instnictions,  was, 
in  fact,  something  that  in  its  spirit  contradicted  the  contents 
(rightly  understood)  of  those  first  principles.  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer  was  not  glorified  by  it,  but  rather  the  doctrine 
respecting  him  in  that  character  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  Christian  morals  was  iiyured.  In  setting  up  that  criterion 
for  the  new  revelations,  TertuUian  had  in  view  particularly 
the  falsification  of  the  Christian  truth  by  Gnosticism.  But 
Montanism  deviated  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the  falsifica- 
tion of  Christian  truth,  and  its  errors  were  most  prominent 
in  the  ethical  department.  Its  errors  in  dogmatics  were 
in  many  respects  less  apparent  and  conscious.  In  dogmatics 
there  was  the  erroneous  application  of  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  Christianity,  and  the  erroneous 
explanation,  as  well  as  erroneous  use,  of  that  promise  of  the 
Paraclete,  when,  namely,  the  completion  of  the  Christian 
morals  was  not  considered  as  something  proceeding  from 
within,  agreeably  to  the  essential  nature  of  Christianity, 
under  the  guiding  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  as  some- 
thing firom  without,  by  a  new  authority  in  addition  to  the 
origuial  fundamental  tradition  of  the  church.  Inasmuch  as 
the  apostles  had  not  attained  earlier  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
real  contents  oi  the  truth  announced  by  Christ,  and  this  con- 
sciousness was  to  be  obtained  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Christ  spoke  of  new  revelations,  by  which  they  would 
first  know  what  at  that  time  they  were  not  able  to  apprehend. 
But  now,  that  eonsdousness  having  been  once  attained  by 
the  apostles,  it  was  to  be  spread  by  their  instrumentality,  by 
their  word.  This,  therefore,  remained  the  necessary  instru- 
mentality for  all  further  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  and 
these  oould  only  relate  to  more  completely  understanding 
and  applying  the  contents  of  the  truth  announced  by  the 
apostles.  TertuUian's  error  consists  in  this,  that  he  speaks  of 
new  revelations  which  are  not  deduced  from  the  existing 
Word,  but  added  from  without,  and  which,  by  the  divine 
authority  aoerediting  them,  demand  to  be  acknowledged  in 
the  church.  Further,  Tertullian  maintained,  as  things  had 
been  revealed  to  the  apostles  which  before  they  were  not 
able  to  bear,  so  it  need  not  excite  wonder  if,  by  the  new 
revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  such  things  should  be  com- 
manded which  me?a  had  hitherto  not  been  able  to  bear.    It 
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was  only  the  fault  of  the  flesh  that  these  things  appeared 
burdensome.*  But  the  analogy  will  not  hold  good ;  for 
Christ  spoke  not  of  separate  outward  commands  which  the 
apostles,  on  account  of  their  carnal  weakness,  could  not 
formerly  bear ;  but  of  such  truths  as  they  could  not  yet 
understand,  because  they  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  requi- 
site stand-point  of  the  spiritual  life.  Thus  all  the  further 
progressive  development  could  only  be  determined  by  the 
general  stand-point,  and  it  would  only  cast  an  obscurity  over 
Christian  ethics  if  separate  strict  commands  were  imposed 
from  without,  as  a  new  burden.  In  the  sphere  of  Christianity, 
all  things  must  become  new  by  an  all-animating  spirit ;  this 
being  present,  everything  else  would  follow.  The  Montanist 
ethics  which  would  impose  on  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
separate  ascetic  precepts,  proved  itself  in  so  doing  to  be  a 
legal  system  foreign  to  Christianity.  What  here  professed  to 
be  something  spiritual, — spiritale,  rather  deserved  the  name 
of  yl/vxiKoy  in  the  biblical  sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  remarkable  how  Tertullian  determined  the  relation 
which  the  stand-point  of  the  Spiritales  in  their  idea  of 
marriage  bears  to  that  of  the  Psychici  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  that  of  the  heretics,  that  is,  of  the  Gnostics,  on  the  other. 
The  ethics  of  the  Spiritales  he  considers  to  occupy  the  right 
mean  between  these  two  opposite  tendencies.  The  one, 
according  to  TertuUian,  disown  marriage  entirely,  as  they  dis- 
own the  Creator  from  whom  it  proceeds;  the  others  exalt 
mamage  above  all  propriety,  and  desire  a  multiplication  of 
marriage.*  Certainly  Tertullian  opposes  throughout  the 
Gnostic  stand-point,  which  is  connected  with  the  hatred  of 
nature  and  with  dualism.  He  acknowledges  marriage  as  a 
relation  implanted  in  human  nature  by  the  Creator,  of  which 
the  highest  significance  has  been  attained  through  Christianity. 
But  however  far  he  withdraws  in  theory  from  the  Gnostic 
stand-point,  yet  in  dissevering  as  he  does  the  sensuous  and 
the  spiritual  in  marriage,  and  in  exalting,  as  a  consequence, 
the  single  above  the  married  life,  he  is  driven  to  results 
which,  in  practice,  border  on  Gnosticism.     He  agrees  with 

• 

^  Cap.  iii.  "Sed  an  onerosa  monogamia,  viderit  adhuc  impudens  infir- 
mitas  camis  an  autem  nova,  de  hoc  interim  constet." 

*  Cap.  i.  **  Heeretici  nuptias  auferupt,  psj-chi<;i  in^runt  j  illi  n^ 
Bcmel,  isti  non  semel  nubunt." 
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the  Gnostic  ethics  in  regarding  the  divine  life  too  much  in 
mere  opposition  to  what  relates  to  the  senses  in  man,  and  not 
as  a  transforming,  elevating  principle.  He  maintains  that 
even  if  the  Paraclete  had  not  granted  so  much  indulgence  to 
the  flesh  as  to  allow  marriage,  but  had  prescribed  the  single 
life,  this  would  not  have  been  introducing  anything  new.^ 
He  here  appeals  to  the  example  of  Christ.^  If  now  TertuUian 
did  not,  like  a  Clement  of  Alexandria,  find  in  the  specific 
relation  of  Christ  to  mankind  and  to  the  church  the  reason 
why  he  could  not  enter  into  the  marriage  relation,  he  would 
be  induced  to  place  celibacy  on  the  highest  stand-point  in  the 
example  of  Christ,  agreeing  in  this  point  with  Tatian.  And 
he  foimd  a  confirmation  of  this  view  in  those  misunderstood 
words  of  Christ  respecting  the  blessedness  of  a  single  life,  in 
which  from  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  believed  that  a 
consilium  evangelicum  relating  to  it  was  to  be  found. 

The  controversy  on  the  obligation  of  monogamy  was  carried 
on  partly  on  exegetical  grounds,  partly  on  grounds  taken  jBrom 
the  idea  of  marriage.  As  to  the  first,  the  opponents  of  Mon- 
tanism  appealed  to  the  law  relating  to  the  Levirate  marriage,^ 
as  a  proof  that  a  second  marriage  generally  could  not  be  for- 
bidden ;  but  Tertullian  urges  in  reply,  the  difference  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  stand-points.  When  his  oppo- 
nents reproached  the  Montanists  with  a  fresh  intermingling 
of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and  combated  them  with  the 
necessary  distinction  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  stand- 
points, Tertullian  charged  them  with  self-contradiction  and 
inconsequential  reasoning,  since,  when  it  would  answer  their 
purpose,  they  would  appeal  to  Christ's  abrogation  of  the  law, 
and  at  another  time,  aa  in  the  point  now  before  us,  they 
would  avail  themselves  of  an  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament.  * 
This  accusation  was,  indeed,  not  altogether  unfoimded ;  it 

1  Cap.  iii.  **  Iliad  enim  amplios  dicimus,  etiamsi  totam  et  solidam 
yirginitatem  sive  continentiam  Paracletus  hodie  determinasset,  nt  ne 
nnis  qaidem  nuptiis  fervorem  camis  despamare  premitteret,  sic  quoque 
nihil  novi  inducere  videretur." 

'  Cap.  V.  **  Qoando  novissimos  Adam,  id  est  OhriBtns,  innnptus  in 
totnm  qaod  etiam  primus  Adam  ante  ezsiUum." 

'  Cap.  vii. 

^  Cap.  yii.  "Et  quoniam  quidam  interdom nihil  sibidicunt  esse  cum 
lege,  quam  Christus  non  dissolvit,  sed  adimplevit,  interdum  quae  volunt 
legis  arripiunt." 
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proceeded  from  confused  ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
law  and  the  relation  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  to  one  another. 
But  TertuUian  was  also  on  this  subject  involved  in  similar 
Conxion.  He  maintains  that  in  the  law  a  distinction  is  to 
be  made  between  what  has  been  abrogated  by  Christ  and  what 
is  to  remain  in  force,  or  rather  is  to  be  carried  to  greater 
oc«Bpleteness ;  in  reference  to  which  Christ  says,  that  he  came 
not  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil.  Under  the  first  head  he 
understands  the  yoke  which  even  the  fathers  were  not  able  to 
bear.^  He  understands  this  only  of  the  ritual  of  the  law,  and 
ccmsiders  all  the  rest  as  belonging  to  the  ethical  element.  In 
consequence  of  making  this  distinction,  he  was  more  liable  to 
include  in  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law  something  which  belonged 
to  the  legal  stand-point,  and  not  to  place  in  due  prominence 
what  was  peculiar  to  the  Gospel ;  this  would  not  have  been 
the  case,  if  he  had  applied  the  contrast  between  the  Law  and 
the  Grospel  to  the  whole  form  of  the  law,  to  the  different 
relation  of  the  ethical  to  the  religious.  As  to  any  argument 
that  might  be  drawn  from  the  Levirate  law,  it  coidd  not, 
in  his  opinion,  be  made  use  of  on  the  Christian  stand-point, 
because  the  spreading  of  the  kingdom  of  God  no  longer 
depended  on  the  propagation  of  the  race.  He  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  progressive  development  in  the  requirement 
of  continence,  what  we  have  already  quoted  from  his  first 
work  on  this  subject. 

But  his  deep  conception  of  what  is  peculiar  to  Christianity 
comes  to  view  when  he  says  that  this  prescription  could 
admit  of  no  application  on  the  Christian  stand-point,  because 
all  Christians  are  in  the  relation  of  brethren  to  one  another. 
As  TertuUian  proceeds  on  the  erroneous  assumption  (from 
a  misunderstanding  of  Lev.  xxi.  14)  that  a  second  marriage 
was  forbidden  to  priests  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  applies  this 
adroitly  to  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  Christians  : — "  But 
Jesus,  the  great  high-priest  of  the  Father,  clothing  us  with 
himself  (because  '  they  who  are  baptized  in  Christ,  have  put 
on  Christ'),  *  has  made  us  priests  to  God  his  Father,'  accord- 

1  Cap.  vii.  "Plane  et  nos  sic  dicimuB  decessisse  legem,  ut  onera 
quidem  ejus,  qus^  secundum  sententiam  apostolorum  nee  patres  susii- 
liere  valuerunt  concesserint  quae  vero  ad  justitiam  spectant,  non  tantum 
reservata  pennaneant  verum  et  ampliata,  ut  scilicet  redandare  possit 
Justitia  nostra  super  scribarum  et  pharisseorum  justitiam.** 
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ing  to  John."  And  here  he  makes,  though  incorrectly,  an 
application  full  of  Christian  sentiment,  of  the  passage  in 
Matt.  viii.  22, — "  For  the  Lord  calls  back  the  young  man 
hastening  to  lus  father's  burial^  in  order  to  show  that  he  calls 
us  to  be  priests,  whom  the  law  fcnrbids  to  be  present  at  the 

burial  of  iheir  parents Therefore  are  we  bound  to 

observe  thb  interdict  ?  By  no  means.  For  our  only  Father 
lives,  and  our  mother  the  church,  nor  are  we  oiu^lves  dead 
who  Hve  imto  God,  nor  do  we  bury  our  dead,  because  they, 
too,  live  in  Christ''^  He  also  makes  use  of  this  idea  of  the 
universal  priesthood  against  his  opponents  when  they  argued, 
that,  according  to  tiie  passages  already  quoted  from  Paul's 
epistles,  mcmogamy  was  only  required  of  those  who  were 
to  be  chosen  to  clerical  offices,  and  hence  it  followed,  no  such 
fHrescription  was  laid  upon  others.  He  says — "  Whence  ar« 
the  bishops  and  clergy  ?  Are  they  not  from  all  ?  But  if  all 
were  not  bound  to  monogamy,  whence  could  monogamists  be 
taken  for  the  clergy  1  Must  there  be  a  separate  order  of 
monogcunists,  out  oi  which  to  make  a  fielecticai  for  the 
^rgy?"^ 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  although  on  one  side  the  idea  of  an 
uniyersal  priesthood  might  be  favomred  by  Montanism,  yet 
the  i^ominence  obtained  by  this  idea  is  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  as  aa  effect  of  the  montanist  spirit,  but  rather  as  a 
reaction  of  ihe  (original  Christian  spirit  in  opposition  to  the 
hierarchical  tend^acy.  We  learn  this  from  TertuUian  himself 
^ce  he  ol]jeet8  to  his  opponents,  who  were,  no  doubt,  laymen 
of  the  catholic  church,  that  when  duties  were  in  question, 
they  affected  to  know  nothing  of  this  universal  priesthood, 
but  when  they  wished  to  make  good  their  rights  against  the 
elergy,  they  could  vaunt  about  the  universal  jwiesthood.  He 
flays — "When  we  exalt  and  inflate  ourselves  against  the 
elergy,  then  we  are  all  one,  then  we  cure  all  priests,  because 
^he  hath  made  us  jwiests  to  God  and  the  Father.*  But  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  jnuctise  an  equality  of  sacerdotal  dis- 
cipline, we  doff  the  priestly  infvla,  and  dr(^  into  a  lower 
nmk  !  "^    H^re  also  he  ^ideavours  to  rebut  the  appeal  made 

»  Cap.  viL  »  Cap.  xu. 

'  Cap.  zii.  "Sed  cam  extoUemor  et  inflamur  adversns  cleram,  tunc 
nnum  omnes  samuB,  tunc  omnes  sacerdotes,  quia  sacerdotes  nos  Deo  et 
Patri  fecit.  Cum  ad  penequationem  discipUnse  sacerdotalis  proYOcamur 
deponimus  infulas  et  impares  Bumus.'' 
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to  Paul's  words  in  1  Cor.  yii.  as  in  his  first  treatise  on  the 
same  subject;  he  maintains  that  where  Paul  shows  indulgence 
towards  those  who  are  weak  in  the  flesh,  he  marks  this  as 
spoken,  not  according  to  the  Lord's  authority,  but  after 
human  judgment.  But  where  he  says  that  he  wishes  all 
might  be  aa  he  was  in  reference  to  the  single  life,  he  adds- — 
that  he  believes  that  he  had  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  Tertullian 
considers  this  as  equivalent  to  the  passage  where  Paul  appeals 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  He  concludes  from  this,  that  Paid, 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  revoked  whal^ 
according  to  mere  human  judgment,  he  had  yielded  to  carnal 
weakness.  1  Moreover,  Tertullian  contrived  to  weaken  the 
force  of  the  passages  from  Paul's  epistles  which  were  brought 
against  him,  by  an  arbitrary  exposition,  and  maintained,  that 
where  Paul  speaks  of  a  second  marriage,  he  assumes  that  the 
first  had  been  contracted  with  a  heathen  before  conversion, 
and  had  been  dissolved  by  death.'  But  he  imagined  that 
a  marriage  contracted  with  a  heathen  did  not  correspond  to 
the  idea  of  Christian  marriage,  for  the  whole  life  of  Christians 
is  reckoned  by  faith.'  Tertullian  gives  peculiar  prominence 
in  marriage,  as  connected  with  his  own  manner  of  viewing 
the  subject  which  we  have  developed  from  his  former  worl^ 
to  the  rehgious  element  of  its  sanctification ;  as  he  defines 
Christian  marriage  to  be  such  an  imion  as  exists  when  God 
joins  two  into  one  flesh,  or  when  he  seals  the  union  where  he 
finds  it  already  formed,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  heathens  who 
have  embraced  Christianity.  Tertullian,  as  we  have  remarked, 
always  proceeds  upon  this  idea  of  marriage  as  an  indissoluble 
union,  founded  in  a  communion  of  divine  Hfe.  Even  before 
his  transition  to  Montanism,  he  held  it  as  corresponding  to 
Christian  principle,  that  the  party  who  separated  •  from  the 
other  for  the  only  legitimate  cause  allowed  by  the  law  of 
Christ,  could  form  no  new  marriage.  He  now  thinks — "  If 
the  separated  party  who,  on  account  of  wrath,  hatred,  or 
enmity,  and  their  causes,  injury  or  insult,  or  any  complaint 
whatever,  has  separated  herself'  in  soul  and  body  from  her 
husband,  remains  bound  to  an  enemy  (not  to  call  him  a 

*  Cap.  iii.  *  Cap.  xL 

*  '*  Quia  ante  fidem  soluto  ab  uxore  non  numerabitur  post  fidem 
secnnda  uxor,  quee  post  fidem  prima  est ;  a  fide  enim  etiam  ipsa  vita 
nostra  censetur." 
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husband),  how  much  more  does  she  remain  bound  who, 
neither  by  her  own  fault  nor  her  husband's,  but  by  an  event 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  is  not  separated  from  matri- 
mony, but  only  left,  and  after  death  belongs  to  him  to  whom 
when  dead  she  still  owes  union."*  Thus  Tertullian  concludes 
that  the  connexion  of  the  wife  with  such  a  person  must  con- 
tinue for  ever  in  spirit,  that  no  other  union  can  take  its  place, 
but  that  it  becomes  transformed  into  a  higher  commimion. 
For  confirmation,  he  makes  use  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
ChristiaQ  woman  was  wont  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  her 
deceased  husband,  and  says—-"  She  prays  for  his  soul,  and 
solicits,  meanwhile,  refreshment  for  him,  and  a  participation 
in  the  first  resurrection,'  and  makes  offerings  on  the  annual 
j^tum  of  the  day  of  his  death.  For  unless  she  did  this,  she 
"would  repudiate  him  as  fer  as  lay  in  her  power."  This  he 
places  in  connexion  with  the  Christian  conception  of  eternal 
life,  and  of  a  personality  to  be  glorified  in  an  endless  life.  He 
is  imbued  with  the  Christian  view  of  the  future,  that  no 
personal  relation  of  the  higher  life  will  be  destroyed,  but  that 
all  will  arise  in  a  glorified  form,  and  endure  throughout 
eternity.  TertuUian's  genuine  Christian  spirit  is  evinced  in  a 
remarkable  manner  when  he  says,  "  Or  are  we  to  be  nothing 
after  death,  according  to  Epicurus,  and  not  according  to 
Christ  ]  But  if  we  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  we 
shall  also  remain  bound  to  those  with  whom  we  shall  rise 
again,  and  shall  give  an  accoimt  of  one  another.  But  if,  '  in 
that  world  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but 
are  as  the  angels  in  heaven,'  shall  we  on  that  account  not  be 
boimd  to  deceased  partners,  since  there  will  be  no  restoration 
of  marriage  ?  So  much  the  more  shall  we  be  bound,  because 
we  are  destined  for  a  better  state,  we  are  to  rise  to  a  spiritual 
partnership,  in  which  we  shall  recognise  ourselves  and  those 
who  belong  to  us.  How,  finally,  shall  we  sing  the  praises  of 
Grod  for  ever,  if  the  sense  and  memory  of  this  obligation  does 
not  remain  to  us  ?  if  not  merely  in  substance,  but  in  conscious- 
ness, we  are  transformed  ?  *    We,  therefore,  who  shall  be  with 

*  Cap.  X. 

'  This  mode  of  expression  belongs  to  the  eschatology  of  Tertullian 
and  the  Montanists.  The  representation  of  Hades,  in  which  the  de- 
parted saints  are  admitted  to  a  foretaste  of  future  blessedness,  and  then 
the  resurrection  to  happiness  during  the  millennial  reign. 

'  I  have  translated  these  words  according  to  an  emendation  of  the 
text  which  seemed  necessary.    The  text  as  it  stands  is,  "  si  substantia 

VOL.  II.  '  CO 
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God^  shall  be  with  one  another^  since  we  shall  be  all  one  with 
Crod."  He  then  remarks,  what  was  suggested  to  him  by  a 
comparison  of  the  different  parables  of  Christ  respecting  the 
tinity  of  believers  and  the  various  degrees  of  reward  in  eter^ 
hal  life,  that  then  one  commimion  of  eternal  divine  life  would 
unite  all  together,  though  various  degrees  would  exist  in  it. 
"  Although  the  reward  will  be  various,  although  there  are 
many  mansions  ^  belonging  to  the  same  &ther,  they  have 
laboured  for  the  one  denarius  of  the  same  wages,  that  is, 
eternal  life,  in  which  God  will  not  separate  those  whom  he 
has  joined  more  than  he  has  forbidden  them  to  separate  from 
one  another  in  this  lower  life.  But  since  this  is  so,  how  shall 
she  be  free  for  another  husband  who  belongs  1^  her  own  for 
the  future  ?  .  .  .  .  She  will  have  one  husband  in  the  spirit 
and  another  in  the  flesh.  This  will  be  adultery;  the  oon^ 
sciousness  of  one  woman  will  be  divided  between  two  mem 
If  one  is  separated  from  her  in  the  flesh,  but  remains  in  heart, 
there  where  even  the  thought  without  carnal  connexion  com^ 
pletes  the  adidtery  by  means  of  desire,  and  the  marriage  by 
the  will, — so  &r  he  is  still  her  husband,  possessing  that  by 
which  he  became  such,  that  is,  the  soul,  in  which,  if  any  other 
shall  dwell,  it  wiU  be  crime.  But  he  is  not  excluded,  if  he 
departs  from  the  lower  intercourse  of  the  flesh.  The  husband 
is  more  honoured,  the  purer  he  becomes."  * 

His  opponents  believed  that  they  had  foimd  an  important 
support  for  their  opinion  in  Rom.  viL  2.'  "  For  the  woman 
which  hath  an  huslmnd  is  boimd  by  the  law  to  her  husband 
BO  long  aa  he  liveth,  but  if  the  husband  be  dead,  she  is  loosed 
from  the  law  of  her  husband."    Tertullian  meets  them  with 

non  conscientia  refbrmabimurl"  Bat  Tertullian  could  not  intend  to 
say  this ;  he  wished  certainly  to  represent,  that  man  wonld  take  with 
him  into  a  higher  state  the  consciousness  of  what  he  was  in  this  life ;  that 
although  the  man  himself  is  transformed  fmd  elerated,  yet  the  identity 
of  consciousness  continues.  But  certainly  here  has  been  a  fiilsification 
of  the  original  reading  by  the  transposition  of  the  negation,  and  such 
falsifications  of  the  text  by  the  transposition  of  the  words  are  sometimes 
to  be  met  with  both  in  Tertullian  and  Origen.  The  original  reading 
will  have  been,  "  si  non  substantia,  sed  conscientia  reformabitnr.**  ||In 
Semler's  edition  the  passage  reads  thus,  "Ceterum  quomodo  gratias 
Deo  in  setemum  canemus  si  non  manebit  in  nobis  sensus,  et  memoria 
debiti  hujus  1    Substantia  non  conscientia  reformabitur." — Ta.] 

*  Tertullian,  like  the  ancients  generally,  understands  the  words  fioreA 
voXXai,  in  John  xIt.  2,  as  expressing  a  diffsrenoe  of  quality. 

*  Cap.  X.  •  Cap.  xiii. 
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the  acute  objection^  that  Paul  here  speaks  only  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  in  the  same  passage  says 
that  the  law  is  no  longer  bindhig  cm  Christians.^  He  thinks 
that  this  permission  given  by  Paul  might  be  in  all  cases  a 
condescension  to  human  weabaess.  He  adduces  the  example 
of  the  circimicision  of  Timothy,  of  Paul's  vow  at  Jerusalem, 
how  he  condescended  to  the  weakness  of  men,  becoming  all 
things  to  all  men,  only  that  this  could  not  be  appUed  to  this 
instance  without  injury  to  the  apostle's  veracity.  We  here 
notice  a  mixture  of  formal  and  material  accommodation  which 
generally  was  very  injurious  to  the  doctrine  of  veracity. 

TertuUian  also  appHes  to  the  idea  of  marriage,  what  ap- 
pears to  him  of  the  greatest  importance  m  the  relation  of 
Christ  and  Christianity  to  all  the  forms  of  human  Hfe — 
namely,  that  through  him  as  the  Bedeemer  in  every  respect, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  matrimony,  God's  original  plan  in 
the  creation,  which  had  been  disturbed  and  checked  in  its 
development  by  sin,  would  be  realized ; — ^that  as  from  him,  the 
divine  Xjuyo^,  the  idea  that  was  originally  expressed  in  the  crea- 
tion proceeded,  so  this,  after  its  realization  had  been  checked 
by  sin,  and  condescension  under  the  law  to  the  hardness  of 
man's  heart  had  become  necessary,  is  restored  altogether  to 
its  original  state  by  him  the  Incarnate  Logos.  To  this  he 
refers  the  Pauline  expression  avaice^oXanJ^atrOat  to,  Ttdvra  iv 
XpiiTT^,  that  through  him  the  beginning  and  end  are  every- 
where brought  together ;  b^nmg  and  end  become  one  in 
him. 

But  what  Christ  himself  made  preparation  for,  founded, 
and  aimed  at,  was,  according  to  Tertullian's  doctrine,  first 
brought  to  its  full  realization  by  the  new  revelations  of  the 
Paraclete.  Thus  the  Christian  idea  -of  all  condescension  to 
human  weakness,  which  hitherto  had  not  existed,  obtained  its 
fiill  and  perfect  development.  Hence  the  Paraclete,  in  his 
new  revelations,  is  the  restorer  of  the  original  divine  plan  in 
all  the  extent  of  the  idea.  Thus  TertuUian  says  of  his  in- 
fluences in  relation  to  matrimony,  that  he  is  restUvtor  rather 
than  instUutor. 

In  Christ's  bringing  back  all  things  to  their  original  state, 
TertuUian  reckons  his  freeing  religion  from  the  ceremonial 

^  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  arbitrary  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
neglecting  the  conne;cion,  when  hg  understands  the  words  in  Bom.  vii.  4, 
<r£/ia  ToG  Xpurrov,  of  the  corpus  ChrUti  quod  eat  ecdesicu 
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law.  He  says:  ^<Aud  so  much  are  all  thingd  recalled  in 
Christ  to  what  they  were  in  the  beginning,  that  fiiith  is 
brought  back  from  circumcision  to  the  original  uncircum- 
cision :  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  meats,  with  the  exception 
of  eating  of  bloody  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  in  dura- 
bility of  marriage,  as  it  was  from  the  beginning,  and  a  prohi- 
bition of  divorce,  which  was  not  from  the  beginning."  Thus, 
in  Tertullian's  words,  it  is  implied  that  the  same  principle  of 
restoration  of  the  original,  the  same  principle  of  setting  free 
the  religious  and  moral  elements  from  the  limits  within  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  confined,  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
taking  away  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  the  restoration  of  equal 
value  to  all  days  alike,  and  likewise  to  the  realization  of 
matrimony.  Tertullian  himself  was  not  aware  of  all  the  con- 
sequences which  would  flow  from  the  sentiments  he  avowed 
in  then-  consequential  development,  as  is  evident  when  we 
compare  many  of  his  confined  views  with  this  principle. 
And  here  a  limitation  at  once  appears,  which  he  arbitrarily 
made,  when,  in  the  abrogation  of  the  distinction  of  meats, 
according  to  that  apostolic  decree,  he  believed  an  exception 
must  be  made  as  to  eating  of  blood. 

Speaking  of  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  Christianity  as 
hitherto  developed,  he  says :  "  The  new  law  has  taken  away 
repudiation;  it  had  something  to  take  away.  The  new  pro- 
phecy has  taken  away  the  second  marriage,  which  was  not 
less  a  repudiation  of  the  former.  But  the  hardness  of  the 
heart  more  easily  gave  way  to  Christ  than  the  weakness  of 
the  flesh.  This  requires  more  for  its  vindication  from  Paul 
than  the  other  from  Moses,  if  it  really  can  employ  him  for 
its  vindication,  since  it  seizes  him  when  indulgent,  but  rejects 
him  when  he  prescribes,  since  it  eludes  his  leading  thoughts 
and  his  constant  will."  *  This  passage  indicates  the  manner 
in  which  Tertullian  explains  the  language  of  Paul's  writings. 
He  thinks  that  that  weakness  will  oiJy  last  till  the  revelation 
of  the  Paraclete,  to  whom  those  things  were  deferred  by  the 
Lord  which  could  not  then  be  borne;  but  this  intolerableness 
no  longer  serves  any  one  for  an  excuse,  since  he  is  come  by 
whom  strength  is  given  to  bear  it.'    It  appears  from  ihm 

*  Cap.  xiv. 

*  "  Tempas  ejus,  donee  Paracletus  operaretnr,  fait  in  quern  dilata  sunt 
a  Domino,  quee  tunc  sustineri  non  poterant,  quae  jam  nemini  compeiit 
poriare  non  posse,  quia  per  quern  datur  portare  posse,  non  deest*' 
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that  Tertullian  supposed  a  more  elevated  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  reference  to  practice  as  well  as  to  knowledge. 
He  not  only  assumed  a  progressive  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  which  new  and  Mgher  spiritual  requirements  were 
revealed,  but  also  a  more  elevated  commimication  of  divine 
power  through  the  same,  by  which  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
would  be  overcome,  and  the  will  made  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing what  before  it  could  not  accomplish  owing  to  that  weak- 
ness. In  TertuUian's  opinion,  the  same  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  needed  to  know  and  to  perform  what  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  men  had  hitherto  been 
imable  either  to  know  or  to  perform.  But  this  greater  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit  still  remained,  according  to  Ter- 
tullian, dependent  on,  or  conditioned  by,  the  operation  of  the 
free  wiU.  He  appealed  on  this  point  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
who  added  to  his  commendation  of  celibacy,  "  He  that  is  able 
to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it : "  that  is,  let  him  depart  who 
cannot  do  it.  That  young  man  went  away  who  could  not 
receive  the  command  to  divide  his  possessions  among  the 
poor,  and  was  left  by  the  Lord  to  his  own  will.  Nor  will 
severity  be  imputed  to  Christ  on  accoimt  of  the  want  of  free 
will  in  any  one.  He  appeals  to  that  passage  so  often  quoted 
from  Deut.  xxx.  15,  "  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life 
and  good,  death  and  evil : "  and  adds,  "  Choose  what  is  good ; 
if  thou  canst  not  because  thou  wilt  not  (for  that  thou  canst 
if  thou  wilt  he  shows  by  proposing  both  to  thy  will),  thou 
must  depart  from  Him  whose  will  thou  doest  not." 

Here  we  must  again  remark  that  the  same  individual  who  so 
staunchly  advocated  the  principle  of  grace,  at  the  same  time 
expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  against  its  unconditional 
operation^  and  firmly  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

We  must  also  notice,  that  where  Tertullian  adduces  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus  as  an  example  of  a  single  marriage,  he 
assumes  that  she,  who  must  have  been  a  virgin  in  order  to 
serve  as  an  instrument  for  the  birth  of  Christ,  after  he  was 
bom,  bore  children  only  to  one  husband.  He  was  therefore 
an  advocate  of  the  later  heretical  opinion,  that  the  so-called 
brethren  of  Jesus  were  the  later-bom  sons  of  Mary.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  ascetic  spirit  which  afterwards  re- 
garded this  opinion  with  aversion,  coidd  not  induce  Tertullian, 
although  he  felt  such  a  tendency  strongly,  to  find  anything 
dotibtM  in  it  j  or  there  must  have  been  other  groimds  which 
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led  to  such  a  conolugion,  and  influenced  him  so  strongly,  that 
doubt  on  the  opposite  side  could  have  no  effect  upon  him. 

As  we  have  seen,  Tertullian,  in  the  treatises  written  before 
he  became  a  Montanist,  had  come  forward  as  an  advocate  of 
milder  maxims  respecting  repentance,  according  to  which,  no 
one  who  had  broken  the  baptismal  vow  by  any  sins  whatever 
would  be  excluded  fix)m  absolution,  provided  he  gave  signs 
of  sincere  repentance.  But  as  the  harsher  element  of  his 
Christian  character  which  led  him  to  Montaiiism  acquired 
increasing  influence  over  him,  he  combated  the  views  he  had 
formerly  advocated,  and  wrote  in  consequence  his  book  De 
Fvdicitia,  which  we  now  wish  to  examine.  He  himself 
speaks  in  this  book  of  such  an  alteration  in  his  views.  He 
informs  us  that  he  was  moved  to  appear  as  an  advocate  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  since  many  of  his  earlier 
expressions  had  been  quotod  against  him.  As  he  says,  "  This 
treatise  will  be  directed  against  the  Psychici,  against  the 
associates  of  my  former  way  of  thinking,  who  on  that  account 
will  reproach  me  so  much  the  more  with  levity."  Probably 
he  refers  particularly  to  the  manner  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  in  the  treatise  De  FoeniterUia,  He  now  sought  to  vin- 
dicate himself  against  the  charge  which  was  brought  against 
him  on  that  accoimt  He  aj^eals  to  the  necessity  of  the 
advancing  development  of  knowledge,  and  says,  "  That  a  per- 
son should  separate  himself  from  a  society  is  not  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  crime,  as  if  it  were  not  easier  to  err  with  num- 
bers, when  truth  is  loved  by  a  minority."  The  principles  to 
which  Tertullian  was  attached  at  an  earlier  period  were  there- 
fore those  of  the  majority  of  the  church.  What  Montanism 
taught  respecting  the  various  stages  of  progressive  develop- 
ment in  refCTence  to  the  church  generally,  was  applied  by 
TertuUian  to  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  indi- 
viduals.  "  I  am  not  ashamed,"  he  says,  "  that  I  am  freed  from 
error;  I  am  rejoiced  that  T  am  freed  from  it,  because  I  am  con- 
scious of  being  better  and  more  modest.  Let  no  one  be  ashamed 
of  progress.  Even  in  Christ  knowledge  has  its  ages,  through 
which  even  an  apostle  passed."  He  then  appeals  to  what  Paul 
says,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1 1,  of  his  progress  in  knowledge  from  child- 
hood to  manhood;  not  indeed  in  reference  to  the  various  steps 
of  Christian  knowledge,  but  of  knowledge  in  the  most  general 
sense,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  subordinate  stages  of 
knowledge  in  temporal  life  with  the  higher  stages  in  eternal  life. 
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The  controversy  which  is  here  handled  relates  to  two 
points:  first,  the  general  question  whether  the  church  posn 
Besses  power  to  impart  absolution  for  all  sins  committed  a^r 
baptism,  or  only  in  reference  to  the  class  of  smaller  ofifences; 
secondly,  the  special  question,  whether  sins  of  unchastity 
(siuprum  and  aduUerium),  apostasy  to  idolatry,  and  murder, 
belong  to  the  category  of  peccata  m^ortalia,  to  whidii  no 
church  absolution  can  reach.  In  reference  to  tbeee  two 
points,  Tertullian  maintained  on  the  first,  not  by  any  means, 
as  a  Montanist,  that  in  such  sins  sincere  repentance  waai 
utterly  impossible,  or  that,  on  the  supposition  of  their  com- 
mittal, no  hope  of  forgiveness  was  left  for  them.  He  by  no 
means  wished  to  withdraw  from  parties  who  were  guilty  of 
them  the  sympathy  of  Christian  love,  but  rather  demanded 
that  it  should  be  shown  to  them,  and  that  they  should  be 
exhorted  to  repentance :  only  he  maintained  that  after  such 
persons  had  once  forfeited  die  forgiveness  of  sins,  gained  for 
them  through  Christ,  and  imparted  at  baptism,  the  divine 
counsel  respecting  them  could  be  known  to  no  one  without 
a  new  supematuml  revelation,  and  the  church  would  not  be 
at  all  justified  in  pro^oimcing  their  absolution,  and  admitting 
them  again  to  communion.  The  power  to  bind  and  loose 
cannot  refer  to  this  class  of  sins,  the  so-called  pecccUa  mortcUia, 
according  to  the  apostle  John's  designation.*  If  now  any 
person  were  to  make  the  objection — "  It  is  indeed  in  vain  to 
exhort  to  repentance  if  it  remain  without  finit— if  forgiveness 
of  sins  cannot  be  imparted," — Tertullian  would  reply :  "  Their 
repentance  might  be  so  much  the  more  eflBicacious,  if  it  were 
accompanied  not  with  that  false  confidence  in  absolution, 
that  false  security  and  assurance,  but  with  true  humility ;  if 
they  were  not  led  astray  to  attribute  too  much  to  man,  but 
exhorted  to  place  their  only  confidence  in  God,  to  seek  help 
from  Him  alone.  Vain,"  he  says,  "will  such  a  repentance 
appear  from  the  stand-point  of  those  who  want  human  abso- 
lution for  their  repentance  "  (that  is,  in  vain  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Psychici,  who  do  not  distinguish  between  the 
absolution  of  the  church  and  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins, 

« 

1  To  the  opinion,  that  Bach  sinnerg  should  be  exhorted  to  repentance, 
although  absolution  could  not  be  granted  to  them,  Tertullian's  expres- 
sion relates,  respecting  the  shedding  of  tears  apart  from  reconciliation 
to  the  church.  **  Jejunas  pacis  lacrymas  profusuris,  nee  ampllus  ab 
ecclesiA  quam  publicationem  dedeooris  relatnris."  Cap.  i. 
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and  who  therefore  suppose,  that  in  denying  the  one  the  other  is 
denied  also) ;  "  but  as  to  our  stand-point,  we  who  believe  that 
God  alone  forgives  sins,  and  that  in  every  case — the  sin  unto 
death  alone  excepted — such  an  act  of  repentance  cannot  be 
performed  in  vain.  For  since  repentance  is  referred  to  God 
alone,  and  prostrates  itself  before  him,  this  will  be  more  effi- 
cacious in  obtaining  pardon,  because  the  penitent  seeks  it 
alone  from  God,  because  he  does  not  believe  that  human 
absolution  is  sufficient  for  his  olSences,  and  because  he  would 
rather  blush  with  shame  before  the  church  than  have  com- 
munion with  it;  for  he  stands  before  its  doors,  and  admo- 
nishes others  by  the  example  of  his  shame,  and  calls  for  the 
tears  of  the  brethren,  and  returns  after  gaining  more  than 
commimion,  namely,  the  sympathy  of  the  brethren.  And  if 
he  does  not  here  reap  peace,  yet  he  sows  it  before  the  Lord. 
He  does  not  lose  fruit,  but  prepares  for  it."  * 

The  second  point  relates  to  the  special  question,  what  sins 
belong  to  the  peccata  mortalia,  and  particularly  whether  sins 
of  imchastity  are  to  be  reckoned  among  them.  Even  those 
persons,  who  reckoned  joining  in  idolatry,  apostasy  to  hea- 
thenism, and  murder,  among  the  peccata  mortalia,  still  be- 
lieved that  the  same  severe  judgment  could  not  be  passed  on 
this  class.  But  in  consequence  of  the  ascetic  tendency  of 
Tertullian  and  Montanism,  he  attached  a  peculiar  criminality 
to  these  sins.*  All  violations  of  chastity  especially,  he  placed 
in  one  class  as  peccata  mortalia,^  Every  indulgence  of  the 
sexual  passion,  marriage  excepted,  appeared  to  him  alike. 
Those  ^one  who  had  indulged  in  imnatural  lusts  were  dis- 
tinguished from  other  persons  who  transgressed  the  laws  of 
elltity,  and  according  to  Montamst  principles  were  not 
admitted  within  the  walls  of  the  church  among  the  class  of 
pcenitentes,  but  were  obliged  to  stand  outside  the  doors,  and 
were  at  a  later  period  designated  x^iixaio^voi,^ 

*  Cap.  iii. 

3  Cap.  Y.  "  Idololatram  qaidem  et  homicidam  semel  <1ft.n?t?fM»  moecham 
Tero  de  medio  excipis,  idololatrsa  successorem,  homicides  antecessorem, 
utrinsqae  coUegam  ]  Personse  acceptatio  est,  miserabilioreB  poenitentiaa 
reliquisU." 

*  Cap.  iy.  "  Cetemm  bI  adnlteriumet  si  stupram  dixero,  nnum  erit  con- 
taminate camis  elogium.  Nee  enim  interest  nnptam  alienam  an  yid  a&xri 
quia  incursety  dam  non  snam  foeminam^  Bicut  nee  locis  refert,  in  cubi- 
culiB  an  in  turribus  pudicitia  trucidetor." 

*  Cap.  iy.  "  Beliqnas  antem  libidinom  forias  impias  et  in  corpora  et 
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Tertullian  casts  it  as  a  reproach  on  his  opponents,  that 
mnce  they  permitted  marriage  to  be  so  often  repeated  as  a 
preservative  against  incontinence,  they  ought  to  have  been  so 
much  stricter  in  judgment  upon  it.  As  from  the  Montanist 
point  of  view  it  appeared  that  a  true  marriage  could  be  only 
once  contracted,  and  was  an  absolutely  indissohible  imion, — 
even  the  digami  would  be  numbered  among  these  violators 
of  chastity.*  But  from  the  predominance  of  the  religious 
element  in  the  consideration  of  matrimony,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  former  book,  the  first  marriage  was 
assumed  to  be  one  contracted  between  two  believers.  The 
religious  element  was  here  so  influential,  that  a  union  formed 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  church  was  regarded  as  illicit. 
He  says,  **  With  us  also,  secret  connexions,  that  is,  those 
which  are  not  first  made  known  in  the  church,  are  in  danger 
of  being  judged  like  adultery  and  fornication.*'  * 

The  second  question  is  the  principal  topic  discussed  in  this 
book.  It  was  peculiarly  important  for  Tertullian  to  main- 
tain the  strictness  of  the  judgment  passed  on  sins  of  unchas- 
tity.  A  declaration  of  the  Roman  bishop,  who  had  expressed 
himself  unfavourable  to  the  Montanist  strictness,  and  had 
openly  accorded  absolution  to  those  who  had  been  guilty  of 
such  ofifences,  on  the  condition  of  their  repentance,  appears  to 
have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  controversy.  Pro- 
bably the  Roman  bishop  had  already  assumed  a  tone  of 
superiority,  which  sprang  up  early  in  the  Romish  church, 
grounded  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  the  source  of 
pure  tradition.  We  may  draw  this  inference  from  the  sar- 
castic, irritating  tone  in  which  Tertullian  expresses  himself 
respecting  the  declaration  of  the  Roman  bishop :  at  the 
beginning  of  his  treatise  he  says^  "  I  hear  that  an  edict,  and 
that  a  peremptory  one,  has  been  set  forth.  The  Pontifex 
MaximuSy  forsooth,  the  Bishop  of  bishops,  says,  '  I  forgive  the 
sins  of  mcechia  and  fomicatio  to  those  who  have  professed 
repentance.'"*     It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether  Tertullian 

in  Bezos  altra  jara  naturae,  non  modo  limine,  veram  omni  ecclesise  tacto 
Bubmoyemus,  quia  non  sunt  delicta,  sed  monstra.'' 

*  Cap.  i  **  Et  ideo  durissime  nos  in&mantes  Paracletum  disciplinse 
enonnitate  digamos  foris  sistimus,  eundem  limitem  liminis  moechis 
quoque  et  fomicatoribus  figimus,  jejunas  pads/'  &c 

*  Cap.  iv. 

*  Cap.  i.  Tertullian  alludes  to  this  in  cap.  xiil.  "  Bonus  pastor  et 
benedictus  papa  concionaris." 
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quotes  the  words  as  they  were  uttered  by  the  Roman 
bishop — ^whether  he  did  not  desiimedly  give  them  in  this 
form  fr^m  his  own  stand-pomt, Torder  more  strongly  to 
mark  the  preeumption  of  the  man  who  claimed  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins. 

In  re^rence  to  the  principal  point  in  dispute  between  the 
two  parties,  the  extension  of  the  power  committed  to  the 
church  to  bind  and  to  loose,  there  was  at  the  bottom,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  an  error  common  to  both — ^the, 
want  of  a  right  imderstanding  of  the  relation  of  baptism  to 
regeneration,  the  notion  of  a  magical  remission  of  sins  at  bap-< 
tism,  the  assumption  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through 
Christ  in  a  ^ill  sense  referred  only  to  sins  committed  before 
baptism,  and  that  for  sins  committed  after  it  a  special  satis- 
&ction  was  to  be  rendered,  and  in  virtue  of  it  a  new  an- 
nouncement of  absolution  was  required.  At  this  point  a 
difference  arose.  Tertullian  allowed  this  only  in  reference  to 
smaller  offences.  He  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  power 
in  the  church  in  reference  to  the  so*called  peccata  mortalia^ 
He  charged  his  opponents  with  attributing  to  men  a  power 
that  belonged  only  to  God,  though  in  truth  this  was  not 
foimded  on  the  views  they  entertained  respecting  the  Power 
of  the  Keys.  The  representatives  of  the  church  stand-point 
regarded  the  bishop  and  the  priests  not  as  men,  but  as  organs 
of  a  power  committed  by  Christ  to  the  church.  But  Tertul- 
lian set  out  from  a  point  of  view,  according  to  which  Christ 
had  not  delivered  any  such  power  to  the  church,  ceEtainly 
not  to  the  bishops,  and  hence,  if  they  arrogated  to  themselves 
such  a  power,  it  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  venturing  to 
assume  a  power  which  belonged  to  €rod  alona 

The  bisjiops  regarded  themselves  here  as  the  successors  of 
the  apostles,  and  Peter,  in  consequence  of  the  power  delivered 
to  him  to  bind  and  loose,  as  the  representative  of  the  apostolic 
and  episcopal  power :  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  maintained 
that  the  bishops  were  the  successors  of  the  apostles  only  in 
reference  to  the  exercise  of  their  office  as  teachers,  not  in 
reference  to  the  spiritual  power  delivered  to  them.  Such 
power  was  committed  to  the  apostles  only  for  themselves  as 
peculiar  organs  of  the  divine  power,  in  a  sense  in  which  the 
bishops  were  not,  by  virtue  of  the  supernatural  gifts  entrusted 
to  them,  which  gave  them  an  insight  into  the  inner  man,  so 
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that  they  could  discern  the  quality  of  the  repentance  in  an 
in&lUble  manner.  If  the  b  JopB  Vished  to  bTnicceaBors  of 
the  apostles  in  this  respect,  they  must  prove  it  by  similar 
instances  of  divine  power,  the  ability  to  work  miracles  and 
to  foretell  future  events.  What  Christ  said  to  the  apostle 
Peter,  related  only  to  himself  personally,  and  just  so  &r  as 
he  partook  in  a  special  manner  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  not  at  the  same  time,  in  his  person,  to  those  who 
exercised  a  certain  office  in  the  church,  but  only  to  those 
who  were  tpiritales  homines  like  himself.  Although  it  is 
plain,  he  says,  that  the  apostles  themselves  could  impart  such 
forgiveness,  which  power  to  ^orgive  sins  could  proceed  only 
from  God,  not  from  men,  it  would  follow  that  they  did  not 
do  this  in  virtue  of  their  office  as  teachers,  but  of  a  special 
power  imparted  to  them.*  "  For  they  raised  the  dead,  which 
God  alone  can  do ;  and  restored  the  diseased,  which  none  but 
Christ  could  do ;  yea,  they  also  inflicted  punishments,  which 
Christ  would  not  do.  For  it  did  not  become  him  to  be  severe 
who  came  to  sufier  ....  Show  me,  then,  thou  successor  ci 
the  apostles,  examples  of  thy  prophetic  power,  and  I  will 
acknowledge  the  divine  power  in  thee,  and  daiiti  for  thyself 
the  power  of  remitting  oflences  of  that  kind ;  but  if  thou 
hast  only  obtained  the  gifts  of  office,  to  preside  over  not  a 
government  but  a  ministry,  who  or  what  art  thou;  to  forgive 
sins,  thou  who  showest  thyself  to  be  neither  prophet  nor 
apostle,  and  wantest  that  power  which  is  needed  to  forgive 
sinr 

To  meet  the  appeal  made  to  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter, 
he  says,  "  Who  art  thou,  who  overtumest  and  changest  the 
manifest  intention  of  the  Lord  who  addressed  these  words 
personally  to  Peter  1"  He  had  said  that  all  was  spoken  to 
him  personally,  not  to  a  plurality  as  to  the  church.  But  even 
Peter,  he  maintains,  never  exercised  such  a  power  of  forgiving 
peccata  mortalia  ;  he  only  made  use  of  the  power  to  loose  in 
reference  to  sins  committed  before  baptism,  since  he  first  of 
all  incorporated  believers  by  baptism  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  he  made  use  of  his  power  to  bind  in  reference  to  the 
punishment  of  Ananias.      TertuUian  moreover  applies  the 

^  Cap.  zxi.  **  Itaque  si  et  ipsos  beatos  apostolos  tale  aliqnid  indnlsisse 
consiaret,  cujus  venia  a  Deo  non  ab  homine,  competeret  non  ex  disci- 
plina^  sed  ex  potestate  fecisse."' 
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power  of  binding  and  loosing  in  a  quite  different  sense  to  what 
Peter  first  determined,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
respecting  what  was  to  be  abrc^ted  or  retained  in  the  Mosaic 
law ;  in  all  this,  there  was  evidently  nothing  of  that  power 
which  bishops  must  possess  as  Peter's  successors.  "  What 
has  this  to  do  with  the  church, — ^thy  church  especially,  O 
Psychic  1  For  according  to  the  person  of  Peter  that  power 
will  belong  to  the  spiritales,  to  an  apostle  or  a  prophet.  For 
the  Spirit  is  in  a  peculiar  and  most  exalted  sense  the  church, 
in  wluch  Spirit  is  the  trinity  of  the  divine  essence,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  He  assembles  the  church  which  the 
Lord  has  constituted  of  three.  And  thus,  accordingly,  the 
whole  number  of  those  who  are  joined  to  one  another  in  this 
one  &ith,  are  recognised  as  a  church  by  its  author  and  con- 
secrator;  and  so  the  church  will  forgive  sins ;  but  the  church 
of  the  Spirit  by  a  spiritual  man,  not  the  church  as  a  nxmiber 
of  bishops.  For  this  is  the  prerogative  and  authority  of  the 
master,  not  of  the  servant ;  of  Crod  himself,  not  of  the  priest.*' 
We  see  that  Tertullian  here  opposes  to  the  externalized  idea 
of  the  church  as  constituted  by  the  succession  of  bishops 
that  more  spiritualized  idea  of  a  church  constituted  by  an 
internal  &ct,  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  prophets. 
Hence,  such  an  idea  as  this  of  the  church  could  be  formed, — 
where  Christ  is,  and  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  there  is  the 
church.  Where  two  or  three  are  united  to  one  another  in 
the  name  of  Christ  and  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
there  is  the  church.  We  have  therefore  obtained  the  idea  of 
a  church  formingi  itself  from  within,  by  means  of  a  common 
spiritual  fietct,  and  thus  the  idea  of  the  invisible  church. 
The  earlier  Catholic  element  of  Tertullian  was  therefore  con- 
verted into  an  opposite  Protestant  one,  by  the  revolution 
that  Montanism  effected  in  his  mind.  This  would  have  been 
correct,  if  Tertullian  had  imderstood  by  that  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  general  influence  inseparable  from  Chris- 
tianity, as  it  is  understood  to  exist  in  all  true  believers.  But 
such  was  not  the  case.  He  understands  by  it  the  extraordi- 
nary effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  whose  organs  he  regarded 
the  new  prophets,  and  who  were  to  be  believed  only  on 
accoimt  of  their  authority.  Here  then,  one  element  of  exter 
nality  is  opposed  to  another,  one  Jewish  element  to  another. 
Inst^  of  the  influence  of  ike  Holy  Spirit  conveyed  throu^ 
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the  succession  of  bidiops — ^through  the  ordinary  church  organs 
— ^we  have  it  conveyed  through  the  extraordinary  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  extraordinary 
organs  excited  by  it,  namely,  the  prophets.  The  mixture  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  stand-points  in  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
phetical class  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  mixture  of  those 
stand-points  in  the  idea  of  the  priesthood. 

Lastly,  although  Tertullian  ascribes  the  right  of  forgiving 
sins  to  the  ecclesia  JSpirUtia  per  spirUcUes  homines,  yet  he 
expressly  adds,  that  it  had  made  no  use  of  this  right  on 
account  of  the  practical  injury  that  might  ensue,  in  order 
that  men  might  not  feel  secure  in  their  sins.  We  here  recog- 
nise the  moral  motive  to  counterwork  the  &lse  confidence  in 
absolution,  of  which  Tertullian  well  knew  the  injurious  con- 
sequences. He  quotes  a  Montanist  oracle.  "  But,  you  say, 
the  church  has  the  power  of  forgiving  sins.  This  I  acknow- 
ledge, and  afi&rm  so  much  the  more,  because  I  hear  the  Para- 
clete saying  in  the  new  prophets,  *The  church  can  forgive 
sins,  but  I  will  not  do  it,  lest  they  should  commit  other 
offences.'"  He  here  opposes  the  genume  prophetic  spirit  to 
the  false.  "  But  how,**  he  says,  "  if  a  pseudo-prophetic  spirit 
had  declared  this?  But  such  an  one  would  have  shown 
himself  more  as  a  destroyer,  who  would  have  recommended 
himself  by  his  indulgence,  and  seduced  others  into  sin.  Or 
if  he  had  longed  to  appropriate  this  according  to  the  Spirit 
of  Truth ;  then  the  Spirit  of  Tiuth  can  grant  pardon  to 
fornicators,  but  will  not  do  it  to  the  injury  of  several."  Ter- 
tullian*s  zeal  was  roused  to  protest  against  human  pretensions 
in  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  against  everything 
which  could  seduce  believers  into  security  in  sin,  and  against 
the  manifold  injurious  influence  which  the  confessors  and 
msTtjTs  exerted  in  this  direction.  Such  persons,  who  to 
ordinary  Christians  appeared  as  super-eartUy  beings,  were 
frequently  called  upon  for  their  intercession,  by  those  who 
had  been  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church  on 
account  of  their  vices.  Many  of  them  acted  as  if  they 
thought  that  the  impartation  of  reconcilement  with  the 
church  was  absolutely  in  their  power.  Through  want  of 
knowledge  or  reflection,  or  through  spiritual  pride,  they  were 
frequently  misled  into  felsa  steps.  But  they  were  already 
held  in  such  great  veneiation,  that  whoever  infringed  on 
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their  authority,  was  almost  certain  of  being  regarded  in  sin 
-unfayonrablo  light.  It  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  praiseworthy 
and  salutary  in  Tertullian  to  come  forward  against  this  ex* 
cessive  y^tieration.  But  his  manner  of  expressing  himself 
discovers  his  irritability, — "But,"  he  says  to  the  Psychic, 
"thou  pourest  forth  this  power  on  thy  martyrs.  As  every 
one  in  virtue  of  the  confesdon  puts  on  chains  as  yet  not 
oppressive,  imder  the  new  name  of  cuModia,  immediately  the 
adulterers  resort  to  them,  the  fornicators  present  themselves, 
already  the  prayers  resound,  the  tears  of  every  polluted  per- 
son stagnate  around,  and  none  more  easily  purchase  access  to 
the  prisons  than  the  very  people  who  have  lost  it  to  the 
church."^  Tertullian,  who  indeed  was  easily  hurried  into 
passionate  opposition  on  any  subject  whatever,  and  who,  on 
account  of  the  influence  we  have  noticed,  was  prejudiced 
against  these  confessors,  and  had  to  contend  against  the 
adversaries  of  Montanism  among  them,  but  whom  we  cannot 
exactly  blame  for  exposing  these  things,  indicates  that  l^ese 
gatherings  of  a  multitude  of  both  sexes  in  the  prisons  at  night, 
and  in  an  excited  state,  without  any  oversight,  were  attended 
with  injurious  effects  on  their  monds.  He  gives  us  to  imder- 
stand  that  the  excessive  veneration  which  nourished  spiritual 
pride  and  &lse  security,  was  dangerous  even  to  the  confessors 
themselves,  of  whicJi  we  find  many  instances.  He  says,  "  Men 
and  women  were  defiled  in  the  dturkness,  of  which  advantage 
was  taken  for  the  indulgence  of  their  lusts,  and  they  seek 
peace  from  those  who  are  put  in  peril  for  their  own.  Others 
take  refuge  in  the  mines "  (the  confessors  who  are  sent  to 
labour  in  the  mines),  '*  and  return  thence  as  communicants, 
where  now  another  martyrdom  is  necessary  for  the  new  sins 
committed  after  the  first  martyrdom'*  (Le.  the  tortures  endured 
for  the  £edth).  "  For  who  is  there  on  the  earth  and  in  the 
flesh  without  sin  ?  Who  is  a  martyr,  an  inhabitant  of  this 
world,  a  suppliant  for  the  denarius,  subject  to  the  physician 
and  the  money-lender?'*  (that  is,  that  he  has  still  need  of 
Christ  as  the  physician  for  the  sins  that  still  cleave  to  him, 
and  that  he  has  to  render  an  accoimt  of  the  interest  gained 
on  the  talents  entrusted  to  him.)  He  imagines  a  case,  that 
one  really  suffering  as  a  martyr  should  find  himself  in  the 
near  prospect  of  death.   "  Yet,"  he  says,  "who  permits  a  man 

*  Cap.  xxii. 
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to  give  what  belongs  to  Crod  alone,  by  whom  that  is  con** 
demned  without  excuse,  Tdiich  the  apostles,  who,  as  I  know, 
were  themselves  martyrs,  did  not  believe  they  could  pardon  f 
He  fiirther  addresses  the  martyr :  "  Who  has  paid  another's 
deatii  by  his  own,  except  the  Son  of  God  1  For  he  in  the 
veiy  time  of  his  passion  liberated  the  male&ctor.  For  he 
eame  for  this  pui^Kee,  that  he,  himself  free  from  sin  and  holy 
in  all  things,  might  die  for  sinners.  Hence  thou  who  wouldst 
imitate  him  in  forgiving  sins,  if  thou  hast  not  sinned  thyself, 
thou  mightest  suffer  for  me.  But  if  thou  art  a  sinner,  how  will 
the  oil  in  thy  lamp  suffice  for  thee  and  for  me  ?  I  have  the 
means  by  which  I  can  prove  Christ  K  Christ  on  this  account 
is  in  the  martyr,  that  fiie  martyr  may  pardon  adulterers  and 
fornicators,  let  him  tell  the  secrets  of  the  heart  in  order  to 
forgive  sins ;  t^en  he  would  be  Christ  For  so  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  showed  his  power."*  Thus  Christ  on  earth,  as 
a  proof  of  his  power  to  forgive  sins,  appealed  to  his  miracles, 
when  he  forgave  the  sins  of  the  paralytic.  Tertullian  intro^ 
duces  the  opponents  of  the  stricter  theory  of  repentance  as 
saying,  *"  God  is  good  and  mercifrd ;  mercy  is  preferred  by 
him  to  sacrifice  ;  he  would  rather  have  the  repentance  of  a 
sinner  than  his  death;  he  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially 
of  them  that  believe.  Hence,  also,  the  sons  of  God  ought  to 
be  merciful  and  pacific,  forgiving  one  another,  as  Christ  for- 
gave us ;  not  judging,  lest  we  should  be  judged.  '  To  his  own 
master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  Who  art  ^ou  that  judgest 
another's  servants  Forgive,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  thee."* 
^'  Such,"  he  says,  ^*  are  the  prattlings  of  these  persons,  with 
which  they  offer  adulation  to  €k)d  and  flatter  themselves, 
which  tend  more  to  enervate  than  to  strengthen  discipline." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  maintains,  "  We  must  also  collect  the 
expressions  of  every  Scripture  of  a  contrary  kind.  Though 
Grod  is  good,  yet  he  is  also  just."  He  appeals  to  those  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  God  rejects  intercession  for 
certain  sinners,  and  to  passages  which  speak  of  a  jealous 
Grod.  He  maintains  that  those  expressions  which  refer  only 
to  the  forgiveness  of  wrongs  committed  against  men  would 
be  falsely  applied  to  sins,  as  sins  against  Crod.  But  Ter- 
tullian on  this  point  has  not  sufficiently  entered  into  the 
ideas  of  his  opponents.  What  they  intended  appears  to  be 
this, — ^No  one  has  a  right  to  determine  beforehand  the  limits 
^  Cap.  xxii.  '  Cap.  ii. 
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of  the  Divine  compassion,  to  reject  from  church  communion, 
or  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  any  class 
whatever,  of  sinners  who  show  signs  of  repentance.  No  one 
can  look  into  the  heart ;  every  one  must  leave  this  to  God,  it 
remains  for  him  to  pass  the  decisive  judgment ;  and  mean- 
while, all  persons  who,  as  &r  as  man  can  judge,  manifest  true 
repentance  should  be  admitted,  in  dependence  on  the  Divine 
mercy,  to  absolution  and  church  communion.  Tertullian 
says  forther,  in  vindication  of  the  stricter  discipline,  in 
answer  to  that  objection, — "that  repentance  is  not  in  vain, 
and  the  church  discipline  is  not  too  Severe.  Both  honour 
God ;  that  will  more  easily  attain  its  object,  because  it  does 
not  flatter  itself;  and  that  will  render  more  efficient  aid 
because  it  does  not  arrogate  too  much  to  itself" 

The  controversy  was  also  waged  on  exegetical  grounds. 
One  party  appealed  to  several  parables  of  Christ  in  proof 
that  no  one  who  repented  would  be  rejected  by  Christ.  The 
parable  of  the  shepherd  who  carried  the  lost  sheep  on  his 
shoulders  was  one  very  familiar  to  Christians.  For  as,  first 
of  all,  in  domestic  life,  the  use  of  representations  of  religious 
objects  occupied  the  place  of  images  borrowed  from  the  hea- 
then mythology,  so  Christians  were  accustomed  to  have  the 
figure  of  the  shepherd  carrying  back  the  lost  sheep  on  his 
shoulders  upon  their  cups,  and  thus  it  was  more  readily  sug- 
gested to  contrast  with  Montanist  severity, — ^the  image  of 
the  good  shepherd  who  was  always  ready  to  seek  after  the 
lost  sheep,  and  to  admit  them  again  to  the  fold.  It  was 
repugnant  to  the  ascetic  spirit  of  Tertullian,  that  they  should 
ornament  their  cups  witii  such  an  image  taken  from  the 
Gospels,  and  he  has  not  &Oed  to  express  his  vexation  on 
account  of  it.^ 

Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  maintains,  that  for  correctly 
understanding  this  parable,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  the 
occasion  of  its  being  delivered,  and  for  what  purpose  it  was 
uttered  by  Christ,  in  order  that  persons  may  not  arbitrarily 
interpret  it  from  the  stand-point  of  the  present,  to  suit  their 
own  particular  views.  He  says :  "  According  to  the  order  of 
nature,  according  to  the  order  of  the  ear  and  of  language, 
and  what  sound  thinking  requires,  we  make  the  rule,  that 
those  things  are  always  answered  which  are  called  for,"     He 

^  Procedant  ipssa  picturse  calicnm  vestroniin,  si  vel  in  illis  perlaoebit 
interpretatio  pecndis,  etc.  Cap.  vii. 
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means,  that  the  murmuring  of  the  Pharisees  because  Christ 
received  publicans  and  sinners,  gave  occasion  for  those  words 
of  Christ.  Such  a  reference  would  have  been  quite  foreign 
to  the  occasion,  if  Christ  had  alluded  on  this  occasion  to  the 
sins  of  Christians,  since  these  formed  no  part  of  the  topic  of 
discourse,  and  as  yet  it  might  be  said  that  there  were  no 
Christians.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  in  this  parable 
those  sinners  who  first  received  the  Gospel,  and  of  whom 
Christ  rejected  none,  were  intended;  and  that  it  could  only 
refer  to  sins  committed  before  baptism.  But,  correct  as  Ter- 
tuUian  was  in  the  immediate  exegetical  reference  of  this 
parable,  as  well  as  in  the  hermeneutical  canon  which  he  here 
makes  use  of,  yet  he  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  the  rule 
laid  down  by  him  elsewhere,  that  the  immediate  historical 
reference  of  the  words  does  not  exclude  a  general  application 
to  all  times,  and  a  variety  of  cases.  His  opponents  might 
concede  all  ihat  he  maintained,  and  yet  could  assert  the  pro- 
priety of  making  such  an  application.  They  could  say  with 
justice,  that  this  parable  was  available  for  all  times,  and  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  disposi- 
tion with  which  Christ  always  meets  every  sinner  who  wishes 
to  be  carried  by  him.  and  surrenders  himself  with  a  penitent 
heart.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  use  that  his  opponents 
made  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  of  others  of  the 
same  kind:  the  controversy  might  in  all  cases  have  been 
easily  settled  by  distinguishing  between  the  literal  meaning 
and  the  ideal  spiritual  reference — between  the  exposition  and 
the  application. 

His  opponents  appealed,  moreover,  to  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
V.  6,  compared  wi^  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  and  maintained  that  Paul 
had  granted  forgiveness  of  sins  and  readmission  to  church 
communion  to  the  person  who  had  been  excommunicated  on 
account  of  a  peccatum  mortcUe,  when  he  gave  signs  of  repent- 
ance; and  on  the  supposition  of  the  identity  of  the  two  cases, 
the  evidence  they  adduced  was  certainly  striking.  But  Ter- 
tidlian  disputed  that  supposition.  He  acutely  pointed  out — 
a  view  which  has  found  advocates  in  recent  times — ^that  the 
case  mentioned  in  the  second  epistle  was  probably  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  in  the  first  epistle.  The  case  mentioned  in 
the  second  epistle  was  that  of  an  insolent  person  who  had  set 
himself  up  against  the  authority  of  Paul,  of  whom  notice  had 
been  already  taken  in  the  first  epistle.  But  there  is  nothing 
whatever  said  which  refers  to  the  case  of  the  incesttiosus, 
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The  controversy  is  then  carried  on  to  the  First  Epistle  of 
John.  His  opponents  appealed  to  that  passage  in  this  epistle 
in  which  it  is  said  of  those  who  confess  their  sins,  that  the 
blood  of  Christ  cleanses  jfrom  all  sin.  They  understand 
this  of  the  continued  appropriation  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
through  Christ.  Certainly,  an  erroneous  and  too  indefinite 
a  use  might  be  made  of  this  passage,  to  the  injury  of  prac- 
tical Christianity.  It  might  be  justly  maintained  that  these 
words  in  the  sense  of  the  apostie  could  not  be  referred  to 
those  sins  which  are  irreconcilable  with  abiding  in  the 
Christian  principle  of  life — those  sins  to  which  the  present 
dispute  related.  Tertullian  guarded  himself  with  Christian 
zeal  against  such  an  abuse  of  the  passage,  and  says,  ''We 
shall  always  and  in  every  way  commit  sin,  if  the  blood  of 
Christ  cleanses  us  always,  and  from  all  sin;  or,  if  not  always, 
not  even  after  believing,  and  if  not  from  sin,  not  even  from 
foniicatio"  But  from  what  point  did  he  set  outl  He  had 
before  said  that  God  is  light,  and  that  in  him  is  no  darkness, 
and  that  we  lie  if  we  say  we  have  communion  with  him,  and 
walk  in  darkness.  "  But  if  we  walk,"  he  says,  "  in  the  light, 
we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  ihe  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.**  Do  we  sin,  therefore,  if 
we  walk  in  the  light?  and  are  we  cleansed  if  we  sin  in  the 
light?  By  no  means;  for  he  who  sins  is  not  in  the  light,  but 
in  darkness.  Hence  he  shows  how  we  shall  be  cleansed  from 
sin,  walking  in  the  light,  in  which  sin  cannot  be  committed. 
"  Therefore,"  he  says,  "  we  are  so  cleansed  not  that  we  may 
sin,  but  that  we  may  not  sin.  For,  walking  in  the  light,  and 
not  having  fellowship  with  darkness,  we  shall  be  cleansed, 
not  laying  aside  sin,  but  not  committing  it.  For  this  is 
the  power  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  that  those  whom  he  has 
purified  from  sin,  and  placed  in  the  light,  he  preserves  pure, 
if  they  persevere  to  walk  in  the  light." 

Tertullian  here  speaks  in  the  consciousness  of  the  dose 
connexion  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  in  re- 
demption,— the  consciousness  that  the  appropriation  of  re- 
demption in  faith,  and  communion  with  Christy  Cannot  exist 
without  progressive  sanctification ;  and  hence  he  combats 
those  persons  who  thought  that  what  is  said  by  John  respect- 
ing the  forgiveness  of  sins  could  apply  to  the  class  of  sins 
to  which  this  treatise  refers.  But  when  his  opponents  ap- 
pealed to  those  passages  in  the  epistle  of  John  in  which  he 
speaks  of  a  continued  confession  of  sins  by  Christians,  Ter- 
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tiillian  repKes,  that  John  would  contradict  himself^  when  in 
one  passage  he  says  that  whoever  is  bom  of  God  sinneth  not, 
and  on  the  other  hand  requires  of  believers  that  they  should 
always  confess  their  [»ns,  unless  the  different  kinds  of  sins  are 
distinguished  from  one  another.  By  this  distinction  alone 
can  such  a  contradiction  be  avoided.  Here  he  makes  the 
distinction  between  the  pececUa  venialia  and  the  pecccUa  mar- 
■tcUia,  Of  the  sins  that  still  cleave  to  believers  he  says,  that 
there  are  some  sins  into  which  men  daily  fall,  to  which  we 
are  all  subject.'  "  For  to  whom  does  it  not  happen,  either  to 
be  Bjogrj  unjustly,  and  later  than  the  setting  of  the  sun;  or 
to  raise  the  hand  against  some  one,  or  hastily  to  speak  evil 
of  another,  or  to  swear  rashly,  or  to  break  a  promise,  or  to 
lie,  either  from  shame  or  the  pressure  of  circumstances?  How 
much  are  we  tempted  in  business,  in  the  fulfilment  of  duties, 
in  trade,  in  daily  fife,  in  seeing  or  in  hearing !  So  that  if  there 
were  no  pardon  for  such  offences,  no  one  would  obtain  salva- 
tion. For  these,  therefore,  there  will  be  pardon  through 
Christ  the  intercesscwr  with  the  Father."  Frem  these  sins  he 
distinguishes  those  which  are  absolutely  destructive  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  life, — among  which  he  names, 
murder,  idolatry,  fraud,  denial  of  the  fai^,  blasphemy,  adul- 
tery, and  incontinence.  With  the  above-named  catal<^ue  of 
peccata  venialia  we  can  compare  another  passage  where  Tw- 
tullian  mentions  those  errors  on  account  of  which  a  person 
woidd  be  excluded  from  church  communion  for  a  time,  with- 
out being  for  ever  separated  from  it.  ^'  If  a  man  has  been 
present  at  the  shows  or  gladiatorial  games,  if  he  has  partaken 
of  food  at  heathen  feasts,  or  engaged  in  a  trade  connected 
with  the  service  of  idols,  or  has  uttered  expressions  of  denial 
or  blasphemy, — if  on  such  an  account  he  has  been  put  out  of 
the  flock,  or  has  perehance  separated  himself  fr'om  church 
communion  by  anger,  pride,  or  emulation,  or,  as  often  hap- 
pens, by  resenting  the  administration  of  discipline,  such  a 
one  ought  to  be  sought  for  and  brought  back."  TertuUian, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  explains  the  lost  sheep  according  to 
the  exegetical  connexion  as  meaning  a  person  who  has  not 
hitherto  believed,  make^  the  distinction  between  the  primary 
exposition  and  the  application,  since  he  declares  that  it  may 
also  be  referred  to  the  cure  of  erring  Christiana 

If  we  compare  what  Tertullian  says  on  that  distinction  of 

*  Cap.  xix. 
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sins,  with  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  John's  epistle,  we 
shall  not  find  it  altogether  correct  as  exposition.  When 
John  saya»  that  ^'  whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit 
sin/'  (iii.  9,)  he  certainly  had  in  his  mind  no  such  distinction 
of  degrees;  and  doubtless,  what  Tertullian  describes  as  peccata 
quottdiance  incunionis,  would  not  have  corresponded  to  what 
John  terms  (according  to  the  idea)  as  being  bom  of  God.  The 
apparent  contradiction  in  John  can  only  be  removed  by  dis- 
tinguishing what  is  founded  in  the  principle  and  idea,  from 
the  life  in  its  practical  manifestation,  which  &11S  &r  short  of 
the  idea  and  the  principle.  Only  when  we  apply  this  distinc- 
tion, and  separate  what  may  be  mingled  as  fluctuating  and 
disturbing  the  Christian  life  in  its  actual  manifestation,  from 
that  whidi  is  irreconcilable  with  the  imiversal  animation  by 
the  idea,  and  the  general  predominance  of  the  principle,  can 
we  establish  the  propriety  of  a  distinction  allied  to  that  of 
Tertullian.  Yet  we  must  always  say  that  he  has  laid  down 
this  distinction  in  £ax  too  external  and  arbitrary  a  manner, 
that  he  has  kept  particulais  too  much  in  view,  instead  of 
observing  the  general  relations  of  the  Christian  life.  But  this 
was  a  defect  of  that  age'  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged. 

As  to  the  second  point  which  was  discussed  in  this  con- 
'  troversy, — ^the  question  whether  moschia  and  fomicatio  come 
imder  ^e  category  oi  peccata  mortalia, — Tertullian  had  reason 
for  exposing  the  arbitrariness  of  the  moral  judgment,  which 
attributed  a  heavier  guilt  to  the  denial  of  the  fistith  wrung 
from  persons  by  tortures,  than  to  the  sin  of  those  who  yielded 
to  the  allurements  of  sensual  desires.  When  he  wishes  to 
point  out  the  heavy  guilt  attached  to  sins  of  unchastity,  he 
speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  superiority  of  Christianity  in 
relation  to  the  Old  Testament  stand-point.  "  What  excuse 
canst  thou  have  by  appealing  to  ancient  times?  When 
indulgence  was  allowed  to  adultery,  they  were  not  then  called 
*  the  body  of  Christ,'  *  members  of  Christ,'  or  'the  temple  of 
God."» 

As  Tertullian  maintained  that  there  was  a  connected  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  religious  consciousness  from  the 
Old  Testament,  through  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  down 
to  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  it  was  his  opinion 
that  those  persons  who  denied  the  last,  were  incapable  of 
rightly  understanding  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  apostles.     He 

*  Cap.  vi 
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says,  '*  Those  vho  received  another  Paraclete  in  the  apostles 
and  by  the  apostles,  whom  they  have  not  acknowledged  in 
the  later  prophets,  do  not  possess  him  even  in  the  apostles."' 

Although  Tertullian  expresses  himself  so  strongly'  on  the 
peculiar  nature  of.  the  Christian  stand-point  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  Old  Testament, — on  the  contrast  between  the 
moral  law  as  developed  by  Christ  in  the  Sefmon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  special  theocratic  law  of  the  Mosaic  stand- 
point ;  yet  we  find  in  this  treatise  an  obscurity,  which  we  have 
abready  alluded  to,  in  the  application  of  his  conception  of  the 
law.  He  thus  imderstands  the  saying  of  Christ,  that  he  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law :  "  The  burdens  of  the  law 
were  imtil  John,  but  not  the  remedies,  (that  is,  they  were 
aftei*  John ;)  the  yoke  of  works  was  thrown  oflF,  not  of  moral 
prescriptions:  freedom  in  Christ  serves  not  to  the  injury 
of  purity  of  morals.'  There  remains  the  whole  law  of  piety, 
of  holiness,  of  himianity,  of  truthfulness,  of  chastity,  of 
justice,  of  mercy,  of  benevolence,  of  modesty."*  Tertullian 
here  expresses  himself  as  if  the  lex  operum  related  only  to 
the  ceremonial  law,  and  the  abolition  of  the  law  only  to  that ; 
as  if  the  moral  law  had  not  entered  into  a  new  relation  to 
believers;  as  if,  in  this  respect,  the  conception  of  the  law  had 
not  undergone  a  revolution. 

Tertullian*s  assertion  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Christ's 
manner  in  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  during  his 
ministry  on  earth,  was  not  applicable  to  the  point  under 
discussion ;  for  the  Christian  stand-point  did  not  begin  till 
after  Christ  had  effected  everything  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
and  the  efiusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  No  one  was  perfect 
before  the  method  discovered  by  feith  ;  no  one  was  a  Chris- 
tian before  Christ  was  taken  up  to  heaven ;  no  one  was  holy 
before  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  down  from  heaven  had  established 
the  method  of  the  Christian  life."* 

Tertullian  believed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  come  forward 
as  the  champion  of  the  Montanist  ascetic  severity,  as  he  had 
already  shown  himself  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony.'   He  wished  to  do  this  in  reference  to  the  recent 

^  Cap.  xlL  »  Cap.  vi. 

'  "  Onera  enim  legiB  usque  ad  Joannem,  non  remedia ;  operum  juga 
lejecta  sunt,  non  disciplinarnm ;  libertas  in  Christo  non  fecit  innocentin 
injuriam." 

*  Cap.  vi.  *  Cap.  xi. 

'  He  alludes  to  bis  work  De  Monogamia  in  the  following  words : 
"  De  modo  quidem  nubendi  jam  edimus  monogamiae  defensionem." 
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institution  of  fasts.  On  this  account  he  wrote  his  treatise 
De  Jejuniis  adversui  PsychkoB.  The  Montanists  wished  to 
lay  down  as  law  many  things  which  hitherto  had  been  con- 
sidered as  open,  and  to  introduce  seyeral  institutions  that 
were  quite  novel.  The  new  prophets  wished  to  fix,  by  an 
express  law,  the  fests  on  the  die$  stationum,  Which  hitherto 
had  been  quite  voluntary,  and  to  extend  these  fasts  longer 
than  to  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  p.  m.,  which  hitherto  had 
been  usual ;  and  they  fixed  on  two  weeks  in  the  year  for  the 
meagre  diet  which  had  before  been  adopted  only  by  the 
ascetics  called  the  Xerophagiw,  At  this  period,  however, 
the  genuine  apostolic  spirit  of  Christian  freedom  opposed 
itself  to  the  new  arrangements  of  Montanism,  as  we  learn 
from  the  arguments  of  his  adversaries  that  were  combated 
by  Tertullian.  It  was  the  same  spirit  which  aifterwards  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  preponderance  of  the  Jewish  l^al 
tendency  that  was  allied  to  Montanism  and  formed  its  basis, 
but  which  at  the  Beformation  came  forth  in  victorious 
counteraction.  His  opponents  maintained  that  the  &sts 
ought  to  be  left  to  every  one's  voluntary  choice,  and  not  be 
prescribed  by  an  authoritative  regulation ;  that  they  neces- 
sarily depended  on  individual  necessities  and  circumstances. 
The  apostles  had  prescribed  no  general  law  relative  to  fasts ; 
and  the  observance  of  the  dies  stationum  ought  to  be  left 
free.  They  appealed  to  the  feet  that  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  speaks  of  the  observance  of  certain  days  as 
a  relic  of  Judaism.  Isaiah  had  declared  that  the  Lord 
required  not  such  fasts,  but  works  of  righteousness ;  and  the 
Lord  himself  had  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  scruples  in 
reference  to  meats,  by  the  words,  "Not  that  which  goeth 
into  the  mouth  defileth  the  man,  but  that  which  goet£  out 
of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man,*'  Matt.  xv.  11,  which  he 
confirmed  by  his  own  practice.  They  recognised  in  the  life 
of  Christ  the  type  of  Christian  liberty,  the  opposite  of  all 
legal  asceticism.  They  appealed  to  the  fact  that  he  ate  and 
drank  freely  of  all  things^  and  by  those  who  occupied  an 
ascetic  legal  stand-point  was  called  a  gluttonous  man  and 
a  winebibber.  They  also  availed  themselves  of  Paul's  words, 
"  But  meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God ;  for  neither  if  we 
eat  are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse." 
1  Cor.  viii.  8.  We  must  only,  they  said,  believe  with  all  our 
heart,  and  love  God  and  our  neighbour.  All  depends  on  this, 
not  on  fasting.     They  regarded  the  new  fests  as  somewhat 
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Jewish,  and  eyen  as  partaking  of  heathenism.  They  classed 
the  Xerophagi^  with  the  abstinence  practised  in  the  heathen 
worship,  as  in  that  of  Isis  and  Cybele.  They  justly  charged 
the  advocates  of  these  &sts  with  a  descent  from  the  pure 
moral  stand-point,  and  with  a  leaning  to  what  was  Jewish 
and  heatheni]^.  Yet  they  were  not  perfectly  true  to  their  own 
principles,  and  could  not  altogether  keep  clear  of  the  influence 
of  the  Jewish  element  and  an  imdue  regard  to  externals  in 
religion,  since  they  stiU  recognised  one  general  fast  as  foimded 
on  divine  authority,  and  necessary  for  all;  contrary  to  the 
Pauline  principle  of  the  observance  of  days,  they  regarded 
this  as  occupying  the  place  of  the  Old  Testament  fiast-days — 
namely,  the  period  for  commemorating  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
They  appealed  on  its  behalf  to  the  misunderstood  passage  in 
Matt.  xL  13,  as  if  Christ  spoke  of  such  a  &st  in  reference 
to  his  own  sufferings.^  In  their  controversy  with  Montanism 
these  words  were  frequently  on  their  lips,  "  The  law  and  the 
prophets  were  until  John,"  Luke  xvi.  16.'  Thus  they  re- 
ferred to  the  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
stand-points,  and  accused  the  Montanists  of  confounding  them 
in  a  two-fold  manner,  in  respect  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, as  &r  as  they  wished  to  introduce  what  belonged 
to  the  legal  stand-point  which  had  been  taken  away  by 
Christ,  and  as  fex  as  they  wished  to  establish  an  order  of 
prophets  after  the  manner  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  whom 
the  guidance  of  the  church  was  to  depend,  and  attached 
special  importance  to  the  prophetic  gift  as  requisite  for  the 
continued  development  of  the  church  ; — ^since  with  John  the 
whole  prophetic  order  had  ceased,  and  since  in  Christ  all 
things  were  fulfiUed,  a  succession  of  prophets  was  no  longer 
required.  But  Tertullian  might  be  right  in  the  charge  he 
brought  against  them,  tliat  when  it  suited  them  they  acknow- 
ledged what  these  words  ("  The  law  and  the  prophets  were 
until  John  ") '  signified.  No  doubt,  he  meant  that  his  oppo- 
nents here  argued  inconsequentially,  since  they  reproached 
the  Montanists  with  confounding  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

^  C&p.  ii.  "  Certe  inevangelio  illos  dies  jejuniis  dcterminatos  putant, 
in  qnibug  ablatus  est  Bponsus,  et  bos  ease  jam  solos  legitimos  jcjuni- 
orum  cbrifttianorum,  abditis  legalibus  et  propbeiicis  vetuBtatibtis." 

*  Cap.  ii. 

'  Cap.  ii.  "  Ubi  volunt  enim,  agnoecunt  quid  sapiat ;  lex  et  prophcl^s 
usqae  ad  Joarniem." 
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staud-points,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  into  the  sama 
error,  and,  when  it  suited  their  purpose,  forsook  the  New 
Testament,  and  went  over  to  the  Old.  They  blamed  the 
Montanists  for  innovations  which  contradicted  the  traditions 
of  the  church.  The  Montanists  were  charged  with  framing 
arbitrary,  heretical  ordinances,  and  compared  to  those  erro- 
neous teachers  whom  Paul  opposed  in  his  Pastoral  Epistles, 
the  teachers  of  a  fiedse  abstinence  ;  or  if  they  appealed  to  the 
new  revelations  from  which  they  had  received  these  new 
doctrines,  it  was  asserted  that  these  revelations  were  not 
those  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  of  the  Evil  Spirit  ^Edsifying  the 
truth ;  these  prophets  were  fiJse  prophets— organs  of  Satan. 
As  to  the  latter  point,*  TertuJlian  replied,  that  Montanism 
annoimced  the  same  God  and  the  same  Christ,  embraced  the 
universally  received  ftmdamental  doctrine  of  Gkxi  and  Christ, 
and  agreed  in  all  things  with  the  rule  of  orthodoxy.*  And  in 
another  passage,  he  says,  "  Thou  sayest,  0  Psychic,  that  it 
is  the  spirit  of  the  Devil ;  and  how  should  such  an  one  enjoin 
services  for  our  God,  which  are  offered  to  no  other  being  than 
our  God )  Either  maintain  that  Satan  makes  common  cause 
with  our  God,  or  that  Satan  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Para- 
clete." The  imsatisfSEwtoriness  of  this  vindication  may  be 
easily  perceived  from  what  we  have  already  remarked.  The 
Montanist  ethics  might  be  joined  to  the  generally  received 
Christian  doctrines,  and  yet  be  at  variance  with  them  in  their 
fundamental  principles;  the  Montanist  asceticism,  for  ex- 
ample, by  no  means  harmonized  with  the  right  application  of 
the  idea  of  Christ,  and  the  correctly  developed  consciousness 
of  Redemption.  And  the  spirit  of  Satan  coidd,  indeed,  mingle 
with,  and  bedarken  what  proceeded  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  is  suflSciently  indicated  by  what  Tertullian  hunself  says  of 
Satan's  being  {Affen  Gottes)  a  mimic  of  the  Almighty.  The 
view  of  the  relation  of  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete 
to  tradition,  Holy  Scripture,  and  Ratio,  as  TertuUian  expresses 
it  in  this  book,  is  remarkable.  When  tradition  cannot  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  it  stands  in  greater  need  of 
"  Ratio "  for  its  confirmation,  that  the  groimd  of  such  an 
institution,  as  it  is  handed  down  by  ecclesiastical  tradition, 

1  Cap.  li.  ''  Novitatem  igitur  objectAot,  de  cujus  illicito  prsasciebant, 
ant  hseresim  judicandam,  si  humana  prsBSumptio  est  aut  pseudopro- 
phetiam  pronuntiandam,  si  spiritalis  indictio  est  dum  quaqua  ex  parte 
anathema  audiamus,  qui  aliter  adnuutiamus.'' 

*  Cap.  i. 
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may  be  demonstrated  to  that  rational  principle  which  re- 
quires a  satis&ctory  account  of  everything,  until  the  authority 
of  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  is  added,  and  the 
established  practice  is  either  confirmed  or  improved  by  the 
divine  authority.     The  "  Ratio^*  is,   therefore,   only  some- 
thing intermediate  in  the  guidance  of  the  church,  imtil  what 
has  been  hitherto  fluctuating  is  established  by  the  authority 
of  divine  revelation.     Tertullian  ascribes  to  the  new  revela- 
tions of  the  Paraclete  an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  decla- 
rations of  Holy  Writ*     It  is  evident  from  what  he  says,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  new  prophets  was  psychologically 
founded  in  the  state  of  feeling  among  Christians  occasioned 
by  the  events  of  the  times.     It  was  the  period  of  the  perse- 
cutions under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  various  wide- 
spread calamities,  such  as  earthquakes  and  pestilences,  which 
were  regarded  as  omens  of  the  final  tribulation  and  conflict  of 
the  church  which  would  precede  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 
It  was  requisite  that  the  church  should  be  prepared  by  the 
new  admonitions  and  warnings  of  the  Paraclete  to  meet  that 
decisive  event  in  a  suitable  manner.     It  was  the  duty  of 
Christians  by  self-denial,   renimciation  of   the  world,  and 
conquest  over  the  flesh,  to  prepare  themselves — ^by  a  life  of 
self- mortification,   correspondii^  to  repentance,  to  second 
their  prayers  to  €rod  for  deliverance,  and  thus  to  seek  to 
turn  away  his  wrath  in  the  day  of  visitation ;  as  Tertullian 
says,  "  Since  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whatever  lands,  and  by  what- 
ever men  he  wills,  has  announced,  so  he  has  ordained,  since 
he  saw  beforehand  the  impending  trials  of  the  church,  or  the 
general  calamities  of  the  world,  that  as  Paraclete  (that  is,  as 
Advocate,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Judge  by  prayer)  he  will 
employ  such  events  as  means  for  the  exercise  of  sobriety  and 
abstinence."     And  in  another  passage  he  says,  that  without 
those  extraordinary  revelations.  Christians,  by  observing  the 
state  of  the  persecuted  church,  might  learn  the  necessity  of 
such  a  strict  mode  of  living.     "  If,"  he  says,  "  our  opponents 
are  really  right  in  asserting  that  since  the  days  of  John  the 
Baptist  no  new  prophetic  voice  was  to  be  expected,  yet  we 
ought  to  be  prophets  to  ourselves  in  this  respect.     I  do  not 
say  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  God,  nor  to  win 
his  protection  or  his  fitvour,  but  that  we  may  fortify  ourselves 

*  Cap.  X.  "  Sed  quia  eonmi,  quee  ex  traditione  observantiur,  tanto 
magis  dignam  rationem  afferre  debemus,  quanto  carent  scripturas  auciori- 
tate,  donee  aliquo  coelesti  charismate  aat  confirmentar  ant  corrigantur." 
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against  the  circumstances  of  the  last  times,  that  we  may  prac- 
tise every  kind  of  lowliness  of  mind,  if  any  one  has  to  train 
himself  for  prison,  or  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  or  to  accus- 
tom himself  to  deprivations  and  meagre  fare ;  that  the  Chiistian 
may  enter  into  prison  such  as  he  would  wish  to  come  out  of 
it ;  that  he  may  undergo  no  pimishment  there,  but  only  a 
discipline ;  that  he  may  find  there  not  the  tortures  of  the 
world,  but  his  own  duties ;  then  he  will  proceed  more  con- 
fidently from  imprisonment  to  victory,  having  nothing  of  the 
flesh,  so  that  the  engines  of  torture  will  have  no  materials  to 
work  upon."  This  passage  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
one-sidedness  of  Tertullian's  ethical  stand-point,  in  its  con- 
nexion with  his  peculiar  disposition,  which  was  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  age.  He  sees  in  Christians  only 
combatants  with  incessant  persecutions ;  the  whole  of  life 
was  only  a  training  for  the  last  conflict,  a  training  for  death 
which  met  the  Christian  under  these  persecutions.  It  was 
needful  voluntarily  to  impose  that  on  himself  which  would 
ultimately  be  imposed  on  him  by  a  power  from  without 
Such  views  would  naturally  create  a  sad  and  gloomy  image  of 
the  Christian  li^e.  That  mode  of  contemplating  the  Christian 
life  which  is  not  dependent  on  temporary  circumstances,  but 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  Christianity,  could  not  make 
its  way  as  a  world-transforming  principle  along  with  this  one- 
sidedness.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  childlike  relation  to  a 
reconciled  €k>d,  founded  in  the  consciousness  of  redemption, 
must  yield  to  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  wrath  in  judg- 
ment, which  men  sought  to  propitiate  by  self-torture.  Tins 
sentiment  is  expressed,  or  rather  caricatured,  by  Tertullian 
when  he  says,  "  I  must  not  only  comply  with  God's  will,  but 
flatter  him."  That  is,  in  his  opinion,  do  more  than  he  has 
commanded  me  by  voluntarily  imposing  such  chastisement  on 
myself  Here  we  have  the  feilse  representation  which  results 
from  the  separation  of  the  negative  and  positive  elements,  the 
appropriation  of  the  world,  and  the  conquest  over  the  world 
in  the  service  of  God ;  as  if  over  and  above  the  service  of  Grod 
in  the  observance  of  his  proeceptu,  there  was  still  a  perfection, 
consisting  in  the  voluntary  performance  of  certain  proofs  of 
self-denial.  But  from  his  own  stand-point  he  sees  in  his 
opponents  only  the  predominance  of  the  carnal  mind,  which 
made  them  unreoeptivo  of  the  divine,  unreceptive  equally  of 
the  new  revelations,  and  of  progress  in  overcoming  carnality. 
It  appeared  to  him  perfectly  consequential,  when  they  set 
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limits  on  all  sides  to  I3ie  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  both  in 
reference  to  the  new  revdations  of  the  prophets,  and  to  the 

Erogressive  development  of  the  moral  element.  "  But  again," 
e  says,  "  ye  place  boundary-stakes  about  God  both  in  re- 
ference to  his  grace  and  to  the  discipline  of  life  ;  both  as  to 
spiritual  graces,  and  to  religious  solemnities,  so  itiat  the  per- 
formance of  duties  has  ceased,  and  the  reception  of  his  bene- 
fite,  and  ye  deny  that  he  still  imposes"  services,  because  the 
law  and  the  prophets  were  imtil  John."  And  in  another 
passage  TertuUian  wishes  to  prove,  that  among  the  Psychics 
all  is  of  a  piece ;  their  rejection  of  fasts  perfectly  agrees  with 
the  whole  of  their  mental  tendency — ^they  do  not  accuse  sin 
(that  is,  their  judgment  is  so  las  respecting  sins  of  imchastity), 
and,  therefore,  they  do  not  require  fasts  to  atone  for  them ; 
they  do  not  long  for  the  knowledge  of  revelation,  for  which 
they  ought  to  endeavour  to  prepare  themselves  by  means  of 
the  xerophagiee;  and  they  do  not  fear  peculiar  conflicts, 
which  they  ought  to  avert  by  the  stationes,  TertuUian  was 
desirous  of  convincing  his  opponents,  that  in  attacking  the 
ascetic  severity  of  the  Montanists,  they  declined  into  still 
greater  laxity  of  morals.  This  gave  him  occasion  to  expose 
many  of  the  shades  of  the  Christian  life  in  those  times.  We 
admit  that  we  cannot  regard  the  accusations  of  so  vehement  a 
disputant  as  unquestionable  evidence ;  yet,  as  we  elsewhere 
observe  one  extreme  called  into  action  by  another — an  erro- 
neous contempt  of  the  world  by  an  erroneous  secularization  of 
Christianity — so  it  might  have  happened  in  the  present  in- 
stance. It  may  be  imagined  that  if  one  party  erred  in  an 
undiscriminating  abandonment  of  the  world,  the  other  would 
err  in  a  too  accommodating,  self-indulgent  conformity  of 
Christianity  to  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that,  though 
TertuUian,  from  his  ascetic  stand-point,  would  be  in  danger  of 
fidHng  into  one-sided  exaggerations  in  his  accoimt  of  the  prac* 
tical  aberrations  of  the  other  party, — ^though  he  might  with- 
hold the  lights  and  bring  forward  the  shadows, — yet  not 
everythmg  which  he  states  with  so  much  distinctness  could  be 
a  &brication,  but  must  have  at  least  a  basis  of  truth. 

In  his  Apology  he  had  presented  the  Agapae  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  a  very  &vourable  light ;  likewise,  in  his  treatise  Ad 
Uxorem,  he  had  made  honourable  mention  of  these  feasts; 
but  now,  regarding  them  with  an  ascetic  spirit,  he  finds  them 
quite  unworthy  of  the  name.  In  a  sarcastic  tone,  he  alludes 
to  the  revelry  indulged  in  at  these  meetings,  and  the  licen- 
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tioTis  coDduct  between  the  sexes  that  accompanied  them.i 
Whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  these  charges,  and  to 
what  extent,  the  data  are  wanting  for  us  to  judge ;  but,  at  all 
events,  from  comparing  Tertullian's  language  at  an  earlier  and 
a  later  period,  it  is  evident  that  his  judgment,  taken  in  its 
whole  extent,  was  imjust :  yet  he  could  with  propriety  mark 
it  as  a  disreputable  custom  that  the  clergy  were  distinguished 
by  a  double  portion,  a  custom  in  behalf  of  which  it  was  usual 
to  adduce  1  Tim.  v.  17.*  We  observe  the  same  inconsistency 
in  Tertollian  at  two  different  periods  of  his  life,  in  the  manner 
of  his  speaking  in  this  treatise  of  the  emulation  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  their  demonstrations  of  love  towards  the  confessors  in 
prison.  In  his  pre-montanist  writings,  in  his  exhortation 
addressed  to  the  martyrs,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
Christian  love  and  the  concern  for  the  bodily  relief  of  the 
sufferers  that  was  shown  by  their  brethren ;  but  in  the  present 
treatise,  he  regards  it  in  quite  a  different  light.  The  imfeir- 
ness  of  a  rugged  ascetic  tendency  cannot  be  concealed :  al- 
though  it  n^t  bo  that  he  found  cause  for  just  censure  when 
Christians  suffered  themselves  too  readily  to  be  ^iscinated  by 
those  who  professed  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  the  Gospel;  when 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  them,  and  made  them 
presents,  they  led  to  the  practice  of  much  deception ;  when 
they  cared  for  the  bodily  comfort  of  the  prisoners  in  such  a 
way  as  was  not  suited  to  prepare  them  for  the  last  conflict, 
but  might  probably  injxu^  the  souls  of  many.  He  says,  "  It 
is  plainly  your  employment  to  provide  eating-houses  for  un- 
certain martyrs  in  the  prisons,  that  they  may  not  miss  their 
wonted  way  of  living,  that  life  may  not  be  wearisome,  that 
they  may  not  take  offence  in  the  new  school  of  abstinence  which 
y(mT  Pristinus  (no  Christian  martyr)  never  attempted."  This 
is  a  passage  which  suggests  many  inquiries  and  remarks.  Ter- 
tulhan  speaks  of  "  uncertain  martyrs"  {Tnartyribus  incertis). 
He  therefore  implies  that  it  was  doubtfid  whether  they  were 
really  Christian  martyrs,  or  whether  they  were  not  imprisoned 
on  some  other  account,  and  only  pretended  that  they  were 
suffering  for  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  love  and  benevolence  of  Christians.     What  we  are 

1  Cap.  xTii.  ''  Apud  te  agape  in  cacahis  fervet ;  fides  in  culinis  calet 
3pe8  in  ferculis  jacet.  Sed  mijoris  est  agape,  quia  per  hunc  adokscen- 
tes  tui  cum  sororibus  dormiunt;  appendices  scilicet  guise  lascivia 
atque  luxuria  est." 

^  What  TertulUan  says  is  confirmed  by  the  Apostolic  Constitntions, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
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told  in  the  Peregrinus  Proteus  of  Lucian  serves  to  confirm  this 
view;  for  though  this  history  is  a  fiction,  yet  it  must  be 
founded  on  an  image  drawn  from  the  life.  By  the  manner 
of  designating  Pristinus,  Tertullian  evidently  makes  a  con- 
trast between  the  vester  and  the  christianvs  martyr.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  although  by  the  opposite  party  he  was  r^arded 
as  a  martyr,  Tertullian  believed  that  he  ought  not  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  Christian  martyr.  Not  that  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  this,  that  this  person  merely  pretended  to  be  a 
Christian  in  order  that  he  might  be  maintained  and  cherished 
by  the  Chi'istians — ^for  he  would  hardly  have  endured  from 
this  motive  to  expose  himself  to  torture;  but  Tertullian  so 
designated  him,  because  he  could  not  discover  the  Christian 
disposition  in  him,  and  supposed  that  he  had  not  feithfuUy 
confessed  Christianity,  but  had  appeared  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation before  the  tribunal,  and  enervated  by  previous  excesses, 
would  soon  be  put  to  the  torture.  When  Tertullian  makes  it 
so  heavy  an  accusation  that  they  had  tried  to  fortify  this  man 
against  the  torture  by  merum  condUum  tanqtiam  antidotum^ 
his  ill-will  is  very  apparent,  and  can  only  serve  to  throw  suspi- 
cion on  the  credibihty  of  his  whole  statement.  Such  medi- 
cated wine  was  usually  given  to  condemned  malefactors  in 
order  to  deaden  the  feeling  of  the  torture  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  Yet,  a  person,  as  a  genuine  Christian,  might  feel 
himself  compelled,  after  the  example  of  his  Saviour,  to  refuse 
such  a  means  of  producing  insensibihty,  in  order  that,  con- 
fiding in  Grod's  strength,  he  might  drink  the  cup  of  suffering 
in  full  consciousness,  and  with  imdisturbed  presence  of  mind.^ 

Tertullian,  who  certainly  was  aware  that  the  essence  of 
genuine  Christianity  consists  in  all-pervading  love,  objected  to 
the  opposite  party  that  they  made  the  appeal  to  love  only 
as  a  pretence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  privations  required  of 
them.  He  says,  "  And  we  know  what  are  the  recommenda- 
tions for  carnal  conveniences,  how  easy  it  is  to  say,  '  I  must 
believe  with  all  my  heart,  love  God  and  my  neighbour  as 
myself;  for  on  these  two  commands  hang  all  the  law  and  the 

'  Such  medicated  wine  was  offered  to  Bishop  Fructuosus  of  Tarragon 
in  the  Valerian  persecution,  and  he  took  no  offence  at  it,  though  he 
believed  that  he  did  not  require  this  assistance,  and  would  not  hreak  his 
fast  on  a  Wednesday  for  it  before  the  appointed  time.  ''  Cumque  multi 
ex  fratema  caritate  lis  offerrent,  ut  condite  permixti  poculum  sumerent, 
ait;  Nondum  est  hora  sol  vend!  jejuni  1.  Agebatur  enim  hora  diet 
quarta  slqnidem  in  carcere  (Fructuosus  and  his  two  deacons)  quarta 
feria  stationes  sollenniter  celebraverant." 
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prophets,  not  in  the  emptiness  of  the  lungs  and  intestines.'** 
Certainly,  the  appeal  that  everything  depends  on  love  is  often 
znade  by  those  by  whom  its  impoiiance  is  leagt  felt,  in  order 
to  dispense  with  the  means  of  grace  and  virtue,  which  they 
erroneously  believe  they  can  do  without,  and  strive  against  the 
imposition  of  many  a  duty  that  is  troublesome  to  them.  But 
we  have  no  reason  to  follow  here  the  charges  brought  by  Ter- 
tullian,  and  we  may  well  reco^se  in  these  words  the  reaction 
of  a  free  Christian  e^irit  against  the  ascetic  materializing  of 
religion. 

It  is  remarkable  that  TertuUian,  who,  as  we  have  seen  in 
many  instances,  was  not  deficient  in  correct  hermeneutical 
principles,  and  a  soimd  exegetical  tact,  when  he  was  not  ham- 
pered by  a  particular  party  bias,  could  here,  where  such  a  bias 
overruled  his  judgment,  explain  the  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  were  brought  against  him  in  so  forced  a  manner, 
in  order  to  find  what  he  wished  in  them.  This  is  shown,  for 
example,  in  his  interpretation  of  Eom.  xiv.  17,  20,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  used  by  his  opponents,  not  without 
reason,  in  favour  of  their  views.  He  quotes  the  words  of  Paul 
in  Hom.  xiv.  20 :  "  For  meat  destroy  not  the  work  of  God." 
'^  What  work  of  God  ?"  he  asks ;  and  replies :  "  It  is  that  of 
which  he  says.  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink 
wine."  Thus,  in  defiance  of  the  connexion,  he  could  find  exactly 
in  these  words  a  confirmation  of  the  notion  that  such  absti- 
nence was  a  work  of  God-  When,  further,  it  was  objected  to 
liim,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  meat  and  drink,  nor 
in  all  those  outward  things,  according  to  Eom.  xiv.  17,  and 
1  Cor.  viii.  8,  he  thus  replies,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  indeed 
not  meat  and  drink,  and  meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God, 
(thou  canst  not  believe  that  this  is  said  of  meagre  diet,  but 
rather  of  rich  and  choice  viands,)  for  when  he  adds,  'For 
neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  not  are  we 
the  worse,'  so  this  rather  touches  thee,  who  thinkest  that  thou 
hast  some  advantage  if  thou  eatest,  and  that  something  is 
wanting  to  thee  if  thou  eatest  not,  and  on  that  account  blamest 
these  regulations."  Tertullian  would  therefore  find  in  these 
passages  only  this  sentiment,  that  no  worth  should  be  attached 
to  eating,  as  was  done  by  his  opponents,  and  so  he  would  make 
use  of  them  in  recommendation  of  fasting.  But  this  argu- 
ment could  only  affect  his  opponents  if  they  had  made  the 
mere  non-observance  of  fasts  a  principal  thing  in  religion.  But, 
according  to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  that  passage,  they  only 
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combated  the  tendency  which  attributed  to  certain  modes  of 
abstinence  such  importance  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
In  the  same  way,  he  appealed  erroneously  to  the  pass(^  in 
the  sermon  on  Ihe  mount,  in  which  Christ  pronounces  blessed 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst.* 

When  his  opponents  discovered  in  the  introduction  of  new 
fiist-days  a  Jewish  observance  of  days  and  times,^  Tertiillian 
makes  a  reply  from  which  we  may  learn  how  little  he  entered 
into  the  fiill  meaning  of  tiiose  words,  and  of  the  contrast 
made  by  the  apostle  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  stand- 
points. It  was  his  opinion  that  these  words  referred  only  to 
the  observance  of  Jewish  feasts,  and  not  to  such  as  were  sub- 
stituted for  them,  and  in  correspondence  with  the  Christian 
stand-point.  His  view  of  the  celebration  of  Sunday,  which 
we  have  already  noticed,  is  foimded  on  a  notion  of  this  kind. 
He  chai^d  his  opponents  with  inconsistency,  when  they  still 
celebrated  Christian  festivals  confined  to  certain  times,  as  he 
says,  "  For  if  in  Christ  there  is  a  new  creation,  there  must 
also  be  new  festivals ;  or  if  the  apostle  has  abolished  all  re- 
ligious celebration  of  times,  of  days,  and  months,  and  years, 
why  should  we  celebrate  the  Paschal  feast  yearly  in  the  first 
month  %  Why  do  we  spend  fifty  days  from  that  time  in  all 
jo3rfiilness  ?  "  On  this  occasion,  also,  TertuUian  objects  to  his 
opponents,  that  they  felt  no  scruple  in  turning  the  Sabbath 
into  a  fast-day,  wluch  he,  as  a  Montanist,  considered  lawful 
only  for  the  Easter  Sabbath.  The  importance  which  he 
attached  to  this  difference  forms  one  of  the  distinctive  marks 
between  the  spirit  of  this  book  and  .that  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  treatise  De  Oratione. 

His  opponents  might  have  easily  answered  this  objection  by 
adverting  to  the  distinction  of  the  different  sense  in  which  the 
festivals  were  celebrated  from  the  stand-point  of  Judaism  and 
from  that  of  Christianity ;  in  reference  to  the  celebration  of 
the  feasts,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  new  Montanist  &stS; 
they  might  have  adhered  to  the  stand-point  of  Christian 
fi-eedom,  which  was  confined  to  no  particular  times.  Yet, 
otherwise,  there  was  a  correct  conception  of  the  relation  of 
festivals  to  the  Christian  consciousness,  when  Tertullian  in 
another  passage  says,  in  reference  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  "  Although  we  should  always  com- 
memorate the  sufferings  of  Christ,  without  distinction  of 
hours,  yet  we  do  so  more  impressively  when  the  act  is  asso- 
'  Cap.  XT.  «  Gal.  ir.  10. 
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ciated  with  the  name  of  stcUio,  For  even  soldiers,  who  are 
never  unmindful  of  their  military  oath,  still  obey  it  more 
strictly  when  they  mount  guard."  The  leading  thought  here 
is,  that  the  consciousness  of  the  redeeming  sufferings  of  Christ 
must  animate  the  whole  of  the  Christian  life,  but  that  the 
dies  stationum  were  instituted  in  order  to  give  special  promi- 
nence to  an  event  that  ought  always  to  be  present  to  the 
Christian  consciousness.  The  error  only  lay  in  supposing 
that  the  exercises  of  devotion  on  the  dies  stationum  were 
better  suited  to  represent  the  consequences  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  than  what  might  take  place  in  the  whole  course  of 
Christian  life. 

Tertullian,  in  vindicating  himself  from  the  charge  of  arbi- 
trary innpvation,  appeals  to  similar  new  institutions  on  the 
part  of  his  opponents*  solemn  assemblies  connected  with  fasts. 
Thus  he  says, — "  But  it  is  well  that  the  bishops  should  be  in 
the  habit  of  enjoining  fests  on  all  the  people ;  I  do  not  mean 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  alms,^  according  to  your  capacity 
of  apprehension,  but  for  some  object  of  anxiety  relating  to  the 
church."  We  here  perceive  the  objection  which  Tertullian 
brings  against  his  opponents,  as  if  they  could  submit  to  those 
deprivations  only  for  charitable  purposes,  but  were  unable  to 
comprehend  the  spiritual  meaning  and  importance  of  fasting. 
He  concludes  thus, — "  Why,  then,  if  you  at  the  command  ,of 
one  man  all  join  in  such  an  act  of  humiliation  {Tatrtivtxppovritnv) 
before  God,  do  you  blame  us  for  a  similar  imion  in  feasts  and 
xerophagiee  and  stationes  ?  imless,  perhaps,  we  offend  against 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  the  imperial  edicts  which  are 
opposed  to  private  meetings."  We  notice  here  a  sarcastic  tone, 
in  Tertullian's  insinuation,  that  his  opponents  were  too  -ac- 
commodating to  the  civil  law,  too  timorous  in  their  obedience. 
Further,  then,  he  appeals  to  the  holding  of  representative 
synods,  which  were  opened  with  united  prayer  and  fasting, 
in  Achaia,  where  the  ancient  spirit  of  league  had  influenced 
the  mode  of  managing  ecclesiastical  afi^rs.  He  himself  had 
attended  jsuch  assemblies,  and  had  come  forward  to  vindicate 
them  when  they  were  attacked,  probably  as  innovations. 

When  the  opponents  of  Montanist  acts  of  abstinence  com- 
pared them  to  those  of  the  heathen,  Tertullian  was  not  care- 
ful to  repel  the  charge  ;  he  admitted  the  analogy,  and  made 

'  The  bishops  were  accustomed,  when  the  necessities  of  the  church 
were  urgent,  to  appoint  fast-days,  on  which  what  was  saved  by  absti- 
nence was  to  le  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  Christian!. 
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tise  of  it  for  his  object.     He  even  appealed  to  the  heathen 
£Asts  and  penitentiary  processions,  especially  as  they  were 
practised  in  that  part  of  Afirica.     He  gives  a  striking  descrip- 
tion of  them.     "  Even  the  heathen  know  every  kind  of  self- 
humiliation  ;    (omnem  TaTreivo<l>p6yri<Tiy.)     When  the  heavens 
are  torpid  and  the  year  is  dried  up,  bare-footed  processions  are 
annoimced,  the  magistrates  lay  aside  their  purple,  the  &sce8 
are  reversed,  they  invoke,  they  prepare  a  victim.     Moreover, 
in  some  colonies,  according  to  an  annual  custom,  they  are 
veiled  in  sackcloth,  and,  sprinkled  with  ashes,  importime  their 
idols.     The  baths  and  taverns  are  closed  to  the  ninth  hour ; 
one  fire  bums  publicly  on  the  altars,  nor  is  water  kept  in  the 
dishes."  *     While  his  opponents  availed  themselves  of  such 
comparisons,  in  order  to  charge  the  Montanists  with  addiction 
to  heathen  practices,  TertuUian,  on  the  contrary,  sees  in 
these  very  practices  a  caricature  of  the  truth,  which  attains 
its  right  position  in  Christianity.     This  is  the  leading  idea 
which  we  have  already  found  in  Tertullian,  and  which  we 
have  seen  appHed  by  him  to  the  relation  between  the  heretics 
and  the  catholics.      Everywhere  the  original  precedes  the 
&lsification.     Error  is  a  false  imitation  of  truth;  the  mis- 
imderstood,  falsely  applied  religious  element  is  the  ground- 
work of  superstition ;  as  he  says  in  his  own  style,  "  The  devil 
is  a  zealous  imitatQr  of  divine  things."  ^    There  is,  indeed,  in 
what  Tertullian  says,  a  great  truth,  according  to  which,  in  all 
earlier  religious  stand-points  there  is  a  foreboding  of  Christi- 
anity,— a  consciousness  of  truth  at  the  basis  winch  leads  to 
Christianity.     But  the  .questipn  is,  what  is  the  truth  that 
everywhere  lies  at  tbe.basis,  and  what  is  its  caricature  ?     What 
forms  the  point  of  connexion  with  Chnstianity,  and  what  the 
point  of  opposition  to  it  1     In  order  to  be  fully  competent  to 
resolve  these  questions,  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  Christianity  is  absolutely  necessary.     But  that 
clear,  and  consequentially  developed  consciousness  on  the 
peculiar  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  and  heathenism 
was  wanting  to  TertuUian,  a!nd  hence  he  &iled  in  the  right 
application  of  that  truth.     Certainly  in  the  usages  of  heathen- 
ism to  which  he  appealed,  there  was  a  religious  truth  at  the 
basis,  a  consciousness  of  disunion  with  Cod,  the  need  of  re- 

*  Cap.  xvi. 

*  Cap.  ivi.  "Hinc  divina  constabat,  quam  diabolus  drvinorum 
semulator  imitator.  £z  veritate  mendacium  stroitur,  ex  religioue 
floperstitio  compingitur/' 
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conciliation  and  redemption.  But  this  feeling  was  not  cor- 
rectly understood.  The  need  could  not  attain  its  full  satis- 
faction :  the  nature  of  this  need  and  its  satisfaction  were  only 
to  be  found  in  Christianity.  The  consciousness  of  received 
redemption,  and  the  child-like  relation  to  God  founded  upon 
it,  was  necessary  ta  remove  all  those  circumstances  and  usages 
which  proceeded  from  a  feeling  of  disunion  with  God ;  and  a 
beclouded,  distiu'bed  state  of  Christian  consciousness  might 
be  traced  in  Montanism  to  its  contact  in  some  points  with 
heathenism  and  Judaism.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that 
Tertullian  is  disposed  to  find  a  Tawetvo^oavvri  even  among  the 
heathen.  The  use  of  this  word  in  a  religious  sense  peculiarly 
marks  the  contrast  between  the  Christian  and  the  ancient 
world ;  but  where  the  feeling  of  disunion  with  God  was  strong 
in  the  heathen  world,  as  was  especially  the  case  in  the  religious 
forms  derived  from  the  East,  and  in  the  last  times  of  tl^ 
declining  ancient  world — there  those  acts  of  self-renimciation 
were  practised,  which,  nevertheless,  as  they  wei'e  not  connected 
with  the  consciousness  of  redemption,  and  proceeded  frt)m 
fear,  not  from  love,  were  something  totally  different  from 
what  corresponds  to  the  Christian  idea  of  Ta7reiyw^po<rvyri» 
Here  again  we  detect  a  fundamental  error  of  Tertullian  and 
of  Montanism. 

At  this  time  a  controversy  arose,  similar  to  that  which  is 
treated  of  in  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  on  the 
veiling  of  females,  especially  in  the  public  meetings  of  the 
church.  All  the  churches,  Greek  and  Boman,  agreed  in  allow- 
ing married  women  to  appear  veiled  in  their  assemblies.  This 
was  considered  as  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  apostle  Paul.  It  was  thought  that  in  tiiose  pas- 
sages of  the  Epistle  which  contained  an  application  of  general 
principles  of  Christian  prudence  to  certain  temporal  and  local 
relations,  directions  might  be  found  which  would  be  avaOable 
for  aU  ages.  There  were,  indeed,  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  would  induce  the  apostle  to  commimicate  that  advice. 
But  a  distinction  in  the  custom  existed  in  reference  to  virgins. 
In  Greece,  and  some  parts  of  the  East,  virgins  as  well  as  maiv 
ried  women  were  allowed  to  be  veiled  in  public;  which  pro- 
bably arose  from  early  heathen  customs.^      Some  persons 

*  As  appears  from  TertuUian's  words,  De  Virg.  Veland.  cap.  ii.  "  Per 
Grseciam  et  quasdam  barbarias  ejus*'  (bordering  districts  into  which 
Christianity  had  found  entrance — allowing  the  reusing  to  be  correct — 
among  tribes  not  belonging  to  l^e  Eoman  Empire)  **  plaretecclesiBe  vir- 
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tnaintalned  tbat  the  word  yvvij  in  Paul*s  Epistle  denoted  the 
female  sex  in  general;  others,  that  it  meant  only  married 
women.  Virgins  who  had  resolved  not  to  marry  were  every- 
where veiled;  but  in  those  countries  they  laid  aside  the  veil 
in  the  Christian  assemblies.  Tertullian  justly  spoke  against 
"this  practice,  as  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  virgins  by  thug 
distinguishing  them  in  public  meetings,  and  as  exposing  them 
to  dangerous  temptations.  "  Bo  the  virgins,"  he  a^ed,  "adorn 
the  church,  or  does  the  chiurch  adorn  the  virgins,  and  com- 
mend them  to  God  ?**  Hitherto,  a  difference  of  usage  in  this 
respect,  as  in  many  other  outward  things,  had  existed  without 
disturbing  Christian  union.  But  now  the  Montanists,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  utterances  of  their  prophets,  required  the 
virgins  to  be  veiled,  and  on  tjie  other  hand  the  Roman  church 
wished  the  ancient  usage  handed  down  from  the  early  Roman 
bishops  to  be  r^arded  as  an  imiversal  law. 

Tertullian,  who  already  in  his  book  De  Oratione,  and  after- 
wards in  a  Greek  work,  had  handled  this  subject,  composed  a 
•polemical  discourse  upon  it  in  the  Latin  language.  However 
unimportant  in  itself  the  subject  might  be  which  was  here 
discussed,  it  gave  Tertullian  an  opportunity  of  setting  forth  in 
connexion  with  it  many  important  points  of  the  Montanist 
system.  He  was,  as  we  have  already  seen  on  several  occasions, 
as  -  a  Montanist,  an  impugner  of  a  one-sided  traditional  ten- 
dency in  the  church,  which  mechanically  held  fast  to  what 
had  been  once  established.  He  did  not  satisfy  himself  with 
the  authority  of  mere  establishment ;  he  would  not  be  over- 
ruled by  the  authority  of  this  or  the  other  church  which 
boasted  of  its  ancient  traditions;  internal  groimds  weighed 
more  with  him  than  mere  establishment.  He  required  the 
ratio  along  with  the  tradition.  And  now  the  new  revelations 
of  the  Paraclete  came  as  a  reinforcement,  by  which  what  was 
formerly  doubtful  was  decided,  and  the  church  was  carried  on 
to  a  higher  stage  in  its  development.  But  here,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  many  indications,  he  had  to  combat  with  the  arro- 
gant claims  of  the  Roman  church.  He  alludes  sarcastically  to 
persons  who  appealed  to  the  authority  of  their  predecessors, 
the  succession  of  the  Roman  bishops.  When  the  Roman 
church  advanced  claims  for  special  consideration  as  an  Ecclesia 
Apostolica,  he  gave  its  advocates  to  understand  that  there 
were  other  Ucctesioe  ApostoHcoe,  who  had  even  greater  right  to 

gines  Buas  abscondunt.    Est  et  sub  hoc  coelo  institutum  istud  alicubi  ne 
quis  gentilitati  Grecanicse  aat^arbaricsB  consuetudinem  illam  adacribat" 
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speak ;  as  he  says,  "  I  have  appealed  to  those  churches,  which 
were  founded  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  by  apostolic  m^n, 
and,  I  think,  earlier  than  certain  people;"  which  no  doubt 
refers  to  the  high  antiquity  claimed  by  the  Koman  church. 
Speaking  against  the  appeal  to  tradition,  he  says  that  against 
the  trutii  no  other  rule  can  make  itself  valid:  no  length  of 
time,  no  authority  of  persons,  no  privilege  of  certain  districts; 
and  he  intimates  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  tradition; 
that,  unconsciously,  elements  of  falsehood  will  mingle  with 
tradition,  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  falsehood  wiU  be  strong 
enough  to  make  head  against  truth  itself.  "  Hence,'*  he  says, 
"  a  custom  set  on  foot  by  ignorance  or  simplicity,  in  course  of 
time  acquires  the  force  of  habit,  and  thus  maintains  itself 
against  the  truth.  But  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  calls  himself 
the  Truth,  not  Custom.  And  if  Christ  be  always,  and  before 
all,  equally  is  truth  eternal  and  ancient.  Let  those  persons 
consider  this,  to  whom  that  is  new  which  in  itself  is  old.  Not 
novelty,  but  truth,  refutes  heresies.  Whatever  contradicts 
truth  is  a  heresy,  even  though  it  be  an  ancient  custom.'*  Here 
we  find,  if  we  develop  the  full  meaning  of  this  language,  the 
principle  that  true  tradition  is  that  which  proceeds  from 
Christ:  whatever  springs  not  from  that  source  is  polluted; 
what  comes  forth  as  a  novelty  against  an  ancient  error  can 
justly  defend  itself  by  the  inward  might  of  truth  against  any- 
thing erroneous  that  in  length  of  time  has  acquired  the  supre- 
macy. The  idea  of  heresy  is  here  fer  too  widely  extended,  if 
heresy  and  error  are  deemed  identical;  but  yet  this  idea  is 
brought  within  narrower  limits,  if  we  connect  with  it  the  anti- 
thesis including  the  reference  to  Christ,  and  that  which,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  Tertullian  distinguishes  as  the  essence 
of  the  GospeL 

Tertullian  thought  that  the  new,  as  opposed  to  the  old  and 
established,  was  no  mark  of  the  heretical;  but,  according  to 
his  view,  to  designate  the  heretical  as  such,  this  mark  must  be 
added,  that  a  doctrine  made  its  appearance  in  opposition  to 
the  original  fundamental  truth  warranted  by  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles  in  all  the  churches.  Now,  in  wlmt  does  Tertullian 
place  this  foundation  of  the  genuine  apostolic  tradition,  from 
which  no  one  may  venture  to  swerve  1  He  gives  such  a  list 
of  essential  doctrines,  not  a  system  of  definite  ideas,  but  pure 
facts,  the  facts  of  the  announcement  of  salvation  which  have 
Christ  for  their  central  point.  "  Belief  in  one  God  almighty. 
Creator  of  the  world,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  bom  of  the 
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'Virgin  Mary,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  who  rose  again 
the  third  day,  ascended  to  heaven,  now  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  will  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  by 
whom  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead/'  This  he  terms 
*'  the  sole,  immovable,  and  unalterable  rule  of  faith."*  All 
progressive  development  of  Christianity  must  proceed  on  this 
foundation ;  but  while  this  is  firmly  retained,  still  there  must 
be  a  progressive  development  efiected  by  the  illmnination  of 
the  Holy  Spirit:  there  must  be  no  standing  still.  "  Only  let 
this  law  of  feith  remain,"  he  says,  "  and  other  things  relating 
to  discipline  and  Christian  conduct  will  allow  the  novelty  of 
correction,  the  grace  of  God  continuing  to  work  even  to  the 
end.  For  what  would  this  be,  if,  while  Satan  works  con- 
tinually, and  adds  daily  to  the  inventions  of  evil,  the  grace 
of  God  were  to  cease,  or  leave  off  to  advance  1  On  this 
account,  the  Lord  has  sent  the  Paraclete,  that  since  human 
mediocrity  cannot  receive  all  things  at  once,  it  may,  by  little 
and  little,  be  directed  and  led  to  perfection,  by  that  substitute 
of  the  Lord,  the  Holy  Spirit."  And  he  appeals  to  Christ's 
promise  of  the  future  influences  of  the  Paraclete,  as  being 
threefold,  namely,  the  perfecting  of  the  moral  element,  the 
unfolding  the  meaning  of  holy  writ,  and  the  purer  knowledge 
of  truth  generally.*  He  acknowledges  that  the  supernatural, 
as  well  as  the  natural,  must  follow  the  law  of  successive  deve- 
lopment Here  he  appeals  to  the  unity  that  pervades  the 
works  of  God,  the  one  law,  as  in  the  development  of  the  na- 
tural creation,  so  in  the  new  creation  of  which  revelation  is  the 
instrument.  "  Nothing,"  he  says, "  is  without  its  age :  all  things 
wait  their  time.  '  There  is  a  time  for  everything,'  says  Eccle- 
siastes.  See  how  the  creation  itself  by  degrees  advances  to  fruit. 
There  is  first  the  seed,  and  from  the  seed  the  shrub  arises,  and 
from  the  shrub  ascends  the  tree;  then  the  branches  and  leaves 
acquire  strength,  and  the  whole  formation  of  the  tree  is  com- 
pleted ;  then  the  swelling  of  the  bud,  and  the  flower  breaks 
forth  fi-om  the  bud,  and  from  the  flower  the  fruit  opens;  and 
this  last  is  for  some  time  rude  and  mis-shapen,  but  gradually 
growing  according  to  its  proper  age,  it  acquires  mellowness. 
Thus  also  it  is  with  righteousness  (for  there  is  the  same  God 
of  righteousness  and  of  the  creation) :  at  first  it  was  in  the 

'  "  Regula  fidei  sola  immobilis  et  irreformabilis.'* 

*  "  Quae  est  ergo  Paracleti  administratio,  nisi  haec,  quod  disciplina 
dirigitur,  quod  scripturae  reyelantur,  quod  intellectus  reformatur,  quod 
lid  meliora  proficitur." 
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rudiments,  nature  fearing  God;  then  through  the  law  and  the 
prophets  it  advanced  to  infancy ;  thence  through  the  Grospel 
it  grew  up  to  youth ;  and  now  by  the  Paraclete  it  is  arrived  at 
maturity.  For  he  alone  is  to  be  named  and  honoured  as  a 
master  by  Christ.  For  he  does  not  speak  from  himself  but 
only  what  things  are  committed  to  him  by  Christ.  He  is  the 
only  forerunner,  for  he  is  the  only  one  who  comes  after 
Christ"  (Without  doubt,  Tertnllian  means  to  say,  that  the 
only  appeal  must  lie  to  the  preceding  revelations  of  the  Para- 
clete, whose  office  it  is  to  carry  on  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian truth :  that  the  only  appeal  is  to  the  authority  of  this 
divine  antecessor,  and  not  to  the  authority  of  men  as  forerun- 
ners, such  as  the  Roman  bishops.)  "  They  who  have  received 
him,  prefer  truth  to  custom.  They  who  hear  him  who  still 
prophesies,  and  not  merely  in  ancient  times,  veil  the  virgins." 
In  this  last  passage  is  contained  an  opposite  view  to  those  who 
maintained  that  with  John  the  Baptist  the  series  of  prophets 
was  closed. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  Tertullian  had  a 
right  conception  of  perfectibility  as  a  progressive  development 
of  Christianity.  This  progression  was  regarded  by  lum  as 
depending  on  the  unchangeable  peculiar  nature  of  Christianity. 
Progressive  development  was  not  a  development  passing  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  Christianity,  but  moving  within  them. 
His  view  was  only  erroneous  in  this  respect,  that  what  should 
have  been  regard^  as  something  proceeding  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  Christianity  was  made  to  depend  on  the  authority 
of  an  order  of  prophets  who  assumed  the  supreme  guidance  of 
the  church.  This  was  afterwards  committed  by  tiie  catholic 
church  to  the  collective  body  of  bishops,  and  thus  the  Montt^ 
nist  conception  passed  over  to  the  catholic,  which  was  specially 
developed  by  Yincentius  Lerinensis.  It  is  also  deserving  of 
notice,  how  the  individual  who  has  often  been  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  the  most  uncompromising  supematuralism, 
and  who,  by  single  overwrought  expressions,  justified  the 
opinion,  endeavoured,  as  we  have  seen,  to  bring  the  superna- 
tural into  imison  with  the  natural,  the  kingdom  of  grace  into 
harmony  with  the  kingdom  of  nature.  Thus  he  appals  to  the 
harmony  subsisting  between  holy  writ,  nature,  and  Christian 
discipline.  "Scripture,"  he  says,  "founds  the  law,  nature 
testifies  to  it,  and  discipline  requires  it." 

As  he  found  in  an  original  consciousness  of  God  the  uncon- 
scious foreboding  of  Christianity,  and  a  point  of  connexion  for  i(^ 
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80  he  thought  m  general,  that  what  was  deduced  from  the  nature 
of  man  as  the  ofi&pring  of  Grod, — ^what  had  transpired  in  its 
development  previous  to  Christianity, — must  point  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  stand  in  unison  with  it.  "  By  virtue  of  the  silent 
consciousness  of  nature,  the  divinity  of  the  soul  itself  without 
men  being  conscious  of  it,  has  brought  this  into  the  use  of 
language,  as  also  many  other  things  which,  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, are  to  be  done  and  said,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  show  else- 
where." Tertullian,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  when  he  vindicates 
customs  or  manners  which  in  his  opinion  have  a  sound  inter- 
nal right,  the  ratio  for  themselves, — agree  with  the  spirit  of 
Montanism,— or  were  confirmed  by  an  express  oracle  of  the  new 
prophets,  makes  the  authority  of  tradition  independent  of 
holy  writ,  here  rather  opposes  the  authority  of  Scripture  to 
tradition,  to  which  an  appeal  was  made.  "Interpret  thy 
Scriptures,  which  custom  knows  not,  for  had  it  known  them, 
it  would  never  have  existed." 

Chronological  data  lead  us  to  place  in  the  series  of  works 
which  Tertullian  composed  when  a  Montanist,  his  treatise  Be 
Pallio,  although  it  contains  no  internal  marks  of  Montanist 
views,  which  is  not  surprising,  since  the  subject  of  it  is  in  no 
way  coimected  with  Montanist  controversies :  it  is  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  philosopher's  mantle  {rpifitay,  pdUium),  which  was 
ridiculed  by  the  people  of  Carthage  as  a  foreign  Greek  fashion, 
accompanied  by  a  satirical  discourse  against  the  extravagance, 
luxury,  and  corrupt  morals  of  that  degenerate  capital.  This 
mantle  was  the  distinctive  dress  of  heathen  philosophers  and 
ascetics.  By  means  of  this  dress,  when  they  appeared  in 
pubUc,^  they  attracted  much  attention,  collected  around  them 
troops  of  those  who  were  eager  after  knowledge  or  novelty, 
and  were  able,  if  it  were  not  their  aim  to  indulge  in  mere 
showy  declamation,  to  disseminate  on  such  occasions  salutary 
lessons.  Those  persons  among  the  heathen  who  were  distin- 
guished by  this  dress,  continued  to  wear  it  after  they  became 
Christians ;  and  Christians  who  were  ascetics  assumed  it  in 
order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  mtdtitude,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  that  they  might  be  able  to  present  Chris- 
tianity as  the  new  philosophy  derived  from  the  barbarians  of 
the  East  to  the  groups  that  gathered  around  them.  We  may 
compare  this  with  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  East 

^  Thus  Justin  Martyr  tells  us  that  when  a  person  saw  him  in  the 
philosopher's  mantle,  he  saluted  him  with  the  words,  tt>i\6<roil>t  x'^'P^*  ^^^ 
sought  to  converse  with  him  on  higher  subjects.    IHal.  c,  Tryph.  iniU 
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IndieS;  who  represented  themselves  to  be  Saniahs  from  the 
West;  which,  if  nothing  else  were  added  inconsistent  with  the 
truth,  might  in  itself  be  a  blameless  external  accommodation. 

Tertullian  represents  the  'pallium  as  justifying  itself  in  pre- 
ference to  the  toga,  the  dress  of  people  of  business,  against  the 
charge  of  a  life  not  generally  usefid,  and  saying,  ''  I  am  wont 
at  every  comer  of  the  street,  or  before  every  altar,  to  teach 
remedies  for  depraved  manners,  which  may  confer  soimdness 
on  public  affairs,  both  for  cities  and  empires,  more  than  thou 
canst  effect."  In  reference  also  to  the  use  which,  as  we  have 
remarked,  Christians  were  accustomed  to  make  of  the  pallium, 
Tertullian  closes  his  treatise  with  these  words:  "Thus  the 
Fallium  speaks.  But  I  confer  upon  it  fellowship  with  a 
divine  institute  and  doctrine.  Rejoice  and  exult,  0  Pallium  ! 
a  better  philosophy  has  now  honoured  thee,  since  thon  hast 
begun  to  be  worn  by  Christians." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Tertullian  composed  this  treatise 
shortly  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  that  he  had 
put  on  the  ascetic  dress  as  a  Christian.  But  against  this  sup- 
position there  is  a  chronological  mark  which  obliges  us  to 
place  the  composition  of  this  treatise  in  the  time  when  Cara- 
calla  and  his  brother  Geta  had  already  received  the  dignity  of 
August!  from  their  father  Septimius  Severus,  when  the  empire 
was  in  a  peaceful  state,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
the  Britons,  about  a.d.  208.  And  it  is  certain  that  Tertullian 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  at  least  ten  years  before. 
The  supposition  also  that  he  assumed  the  ascetic  dress  on  his 
passing  over  to  Montanism,  has  the  chronology  against  it, 
since  he  appears  as  a  Montanist  in  writings  of  an  earlier  date. 
The  opinion  of  Salmasius  that  the  clergy  at  that  time  wore  a 
peculiar  dress,  and  that  this  was  the  pallium^  is  destitute  of 
any  proof;  and  it  is  in  nowise  probable  that  TertuUian  at  his 
entrance  into  the  clerical  order,  began  to  wear  the  pallium. 
It  is  most  probable  that  he  adopted  the  ascetic  mode  of  living 
at  some  later  period  of  life,  induced  by  external  or  internal 
causes,  perhaps  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  since  he  was  resolved 
never  to  marry  again.^ 

'  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  words  ^i\6ffo^s  and  wnnrr^^  were 
at  that  time  synonymous,  so  that  the  dress  of  the  philosophers  was  also 
the  dress  of  the  ascetics.  See  Artemidor.  Oneirocrit  lib.  iv.  cap.  83, 
from  which  passage  we  may  learn  wbat  belonged  among  the  heathen  to 
the  life  of  an  ascetic.  *A\4^avBpos  6  ^iA(J<ro4>os,  IjucXc  5^  avr^  tvri  &y9pl 
ikffKrirfi  oifTc  yd/iov,  oih€  KOivwias,  oik*  irAoiVrou. 


PART  III. 


THE  THIRD   CLASS   OP  TERTULLIAN's  WRITINGS. 


THE   DOGMATIC   AND   DOGMATIC-POLEMICAL   TREATISES. 


SECTIOK  I. 

TREATISES    07    THIS    CLASS    COMPOSED     BEFORE    TERTITLLIAK    BECAME  A 

MONTANIST. 

It  seems  most  suitable  to  begin  our  review  of  this  class  of 
.Tertxillian's  writings  with  that  work  in  which,  without  entering 
into  the  substance  of  the  controversy, — ^into  the  discussion  of 
any  particular  doctrines  with  heretics, — his  object  is  to  prove 
that  they  were  not  justified  in  propounding  any  new  doctrines, 
and  thus  to  constiiict  a  formal  argument  against  all  heresies ; 
this  work,  in  accordance  with  juridical  phraseology,  he  en- 
titled Frcescrvptio  adverstis  Hcereticos,  Here  the  question  arises 
whether  decisive  marks  of  Montanism  or  Anti-Montanism  are 
to  be  foimd  in  this  book,  or  at  least  such  as  wiU  determine 
with  some  probability  to  which  class  it  belongs.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  evident  from  his  own  words,  that  he  composed  this 
work  before  his  other  writings  in  conteoversy  with  particular 
heretics  or  any  particular  teachers  of  heresy  :  for  he  says  at 
the  close  of  it, — "  But  now  we  have  argued  generally  against  all 
heresies,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  back  by  certain  and  just 
and  necessary  rules,  from  making  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
disputes.  As  to  the  rest,  if  the  grace  of  God  fistvour  us,  we 
shall,  give  a  special  answer  to  some  of  them.*'  *  Certainly, 
these  words  cannot  apply  to  the  short  notices  respecting 
heresies  ihat  follow  in  some  manuscripts,  but  only  to  aU  his 

'  Cap.  xlv.  "  Sed  nunc  quidem  generaliter  actum  est  nobis  adversna 
hsQreses  omncs  certis  et  justis  et  necesaariis  prsescriptionibus  repellendas 
a  collatione  scripturanim.  De  reliquo,  ai  Dei  gratia  adnuerit,  etiam 
specialiter  quibusdam  respondebimua.'* 
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writings  against  them  ;  but  the  misunderstanding  of  these 
words  gave  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  something  was  wanting 
here,  which  was  supported  by  that  imsuitable  piece  added  by 
some  foreign  hand,  which  by  internal  evidence  disowns  Ter- 
tullian's  authorship.  As  that  appears  so  clearly,  the  objection 
made  by  some,  and  lately  by  Von  Colin,*  amounts  to  nothing, 
that  Tertullian  in  some  of  those  polemical  writings  speaks  of 
this  book  as  if  he  had  then  first  resolved  to  compose  such  a 
work  at  some  future  time  f  when  he  says,  for  instance,  in  one  of 
these  writings,  that  another  book  would  accomplish  the  task 
of  refuting  the  heretics  on  the  ground  of  their  novelty.  As 
Tertullian  personifies  such  a  book, — introduces  it  as  acting, — he 
might  also  speak  thus  of  a  writing  already  composed,  whether 
by  a  foreign  hand  or  his  own ;  especially,  if  Tertullian  in  that 
passage  refers  to  this  as  a  reason  why  he  entered  on  the 
actual  discussion  of  particular  heresies, — ^that  he  wished  not 
to  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  distrusting  his  own 
cause,  by  always  having  recourse  to  that  formal  incompetence 
of  heretics  to  make  use  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  intimates 
that  he  had  already  written  a  book,  which  might  clear  him 
from  such  an  imputation.  But  indeed,  though  it  is  clear 
that  he  composed  this  work  before  his  other  dogmatic-pole- 
mical writings,  it  does  not  appear  &om  that,  that  this  was 
written  before  he  embraced  Montanism;  for  it  would  be 
possible  that  all  his  writings  of  this  class  without  exception 
were  subsequent  to  that  event.  It  is  conceivable,  that  at 
an  earlier  period  he  had  employed  his  pen  only  on  subjects  of 
apologetic  and  practical  importance,  and  that  Montanism  had 
awakened  in  him  a  more  dogmatic  and  polemic  tendency. 
The  Prescription  itself  might  have  been  used  by  the  Montanists, 
and  contains  in  itself  no  mark  whatever  of  being  non- 
montanist ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  Montanism  wished  to  ally 
itself  to  apostolic  tradition,  and  to  the  rule  of  faith  unani- 
mously adopted  in  all  the  churches.  It  was  only  on  this 
foimdation  that  he  maintained  a  progressive  development  of 
Christian  knowledge  and  of  Christian  life,  as  we  have  proved. 
Tertullian  in  this  book  allows  free  inquiry  as  long  as  it  is 

'  In  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  monograph. 

^  Qontr.  Marc.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  '*  Sed  alius  libellus  hone  gradum  sostinebit 
adyersns  hcereticos  etiam  sine  retractatu  doctrinarum  reyincendos,  quod 
hoc  sint  de  praescriptione  uovitatis.  Nunc  quatenus  admittenda  congies- 
sio  est,  in  tardum  ne  compendium  prflescriptionis  ubique  adyocatum 
diffidentieB  deputetur,  regulam  adversarii  prius  preetexam,  ne  cui  lateat, 
in  ^ua  principalis  quaestio  dimicatnra  est" 
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kept  within  tlie  limits  of  universal  dogmatic  tradition.  Only, 
such  an  investigation  must  be  confined  to  a  subject  which 
wiU  leave  the  rule  of  feith  uninjured.*  And  in  another  place 
he  says, — "  As  long  as  its  form  remains  in  its  proper  order, 
thou  mayst  seek  as  much  as  thou  pleasest,  and  discuss  and 
give  fiill  scope  to  thy  curiosity,  if  anything  appears  to  thee  to 
hang  in  doubt^  or  to  be  involved  in  obscurity.'* ' 

"Hiough  in  the  appUcation  and  carrying  out  of  such  a 
prescription  against  heretics,  we  can  find  nothing  that  in  itself 
is  at  variance  with  the  character  of  Montanism, — though  it  is 
evident  that  TertulUan  as  a  Montanist  could  feel  no  scruple  in 
making  use  of  such  a  prescription, — ^yet  in  the  manner  of  dis- 
cussing it  in  this  book,  we  must  recognise  many  things  that 
bear  evidence  of  a  non-Montanist  spirit.  When  Tertullian 
spoke  of  what  might  be  doubtful  and  disputable,  when  he 
asserted  that  by  merely  expounding  the  Scriptm-es  the  heretics 
cotdd  not  be  mastered,  who  made  everything  doubtftd, — ^a 
person  so  filled  with  the  Montanist  spirit  and  Montanist  ideas, 
must  have  been  strongly  predisposed  to  appeal  to  the  new 
oracles  of  the  new  prophets,  by  which  so  many  things  hitherto 
doubtful  would  be  decided,  and  so  many  imcertain  things  be 
converted  into  certainties.  It  can  har(&y  be  imagined  that  he 
could  be  very  far  from  nmking  such  an  appeal.  And  although 
in  this  treatise  it  was  only  his  business  to  maintain  the  stand- 
point which  he  and  the  Montanists  occupied  in  common  with 
the  church  against  the  heretics,  namely,  opposing  their  pre- 
tensions by  the  universally  acknowledged  authority  of  apo- 
stolic tradition,  yet  it  is  not  psychologi^ly  probable  that  he 
could  have  refhdned  from  making  at  least  some  allusion  to 
the  new  revelations  which  were  so  important  to  him  in  every 
respect.  He  says  that  if  any  one  shotdd  meet  with  some- 
thing uncertain  and  obscure,  of  which  he  desires  a  solution, 
he  ought  to  apply  to  the  learned  among  his  Christian 
brethren  ;*  but  no  trace  can  be  found  of  any  mention  of  the 
new  prophets,  such  as  a  Montanist  must  have  felt  himself 
compelled  to  make.      And  yet  it  belonged,   according  to 

^  Cap.  xii  "  Quaeramus  ergo  in  nostro  et  anostris  et  de  nostro,  idque 
dantaxat,  <|iiod  salva  reguja  fidei  potest  in  qneestionem  devenire." 

*  Cap.  xiy.  "  Ceterum  manente  firma  ejus  in  buo  ordine,  quantum 
libet  quaaras  et  tractes  et  omnem  libidinem  curiositatis  efTundas,  si  quid 
tibi  videtur  vel  ambiguitate  pendere  yel  obsenritate  obumbrari." 

'  Cap.  xiy.  "Est  utique  frater  aliquis  doctor  gratia  scientisB  donatus, 
est  aliquis  inter  exercitatos  conversatus,  aliqnid  tecum,  cnriosius  tamen 
qnasrens,"  &c. 
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Tertullian's  opinion,  to  the  office  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  new 
order  of  prophets,  to  cast  light  on  the  meaning  of  holy  writ. 
Still  more  strongly  must  a  Montanist  have  been  induced  to 
make  such  a  reference,  when  the  subject  under  consideration 
is  the  promise  that  the  Paraclete  should  lead  into  all  truth, 
and  reveal  what  the  men  of  that  age  could  not  yet  apprehend. 
Certainly  TertuUian  might  as  a  Montanist,  in  controversy 
with  the  Gnostics,  who  accused  the  apostles  of  ignorance  and 
error  on  many  points,  have  adverted  to  the  distinction  between 
the  earlier  stand-point  of  the  apostles  when  unenlightened, 
and  their  later  stand-point  when  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  the  promise  made  to  them  of  the  Paraclete ; — 
for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  not  denied  j&:t)m  the  stand- 
point of  Montanism,  that  that  promise  referred  in  a  certain 
sense  to  the  apostles,  and  was  fulfilled  to  them,  although  in  a 
wider  sense  it  was  applied  to  the  new  era  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  new  prophets.  But  TertuUian  as  a 
Montanist  woiid  hardly  have  so  expressed  himself  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  to  take  no  account  of  that  further  application  of  the 
promise  which  was  so  important  to  him,  and  which  would  have 
aided  the  accusations  of  the  opponents  of  Montanism,  who  were 
unwilling  to  admit  the  further  application  of  that  promise. 
On  this  account  we  are  desirous  of  looking  more  closely 
at  these  passages  in  TertuUian.  He  says  against  the  Gnos- 
tics, who  appealed  to  Christ's  words,  "  Seek,  and  ye  shall 
find,"  to  show  that  Christ  himself  required  seeking  and 
inquiring,  that  it  must  have  been  very  diflFerent  when  Christ 
spoke  these  words  to  the  apostles,  who  at  that  time  had  not 
yet  partaken  of  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which 
they  would  know  all  things,  fi'om  the  present  state,  when  the 
apostles  might  be  regarded  as  teachers  who  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  all  things  through  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  "  At  last  he  conmianded  that  they  should  go 
to  teach  and  baptize  the  nations,  since  they  were  about  to 
receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  who  should  lead  them 

into  all  truth But  if  the  apostles,  who  were  destined 

to  be  teachers,  were  themselves  to  obtain  a  teacher  in  the 
Paraclete,  much  more  will  the  direction,  "  Seek,  and  ye  shall 
find,"  be  inapplicable  to  us,  to  whom  the  doctrine  was  to 
come  directly  through  the  apostles,  as  it  did  to  the  apostles 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Indeed,  TertuUian,  in  this  passage, 
makes  use  of  the  rule,  which  he  applies,  according  to  his 
varied  polemical  bias,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes 
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on  the  other,  that  what  waa  primarily  said  by  our  Lord 
in  reference  to  the  apostles,  must  admit  of  imiversal  applicar 
tion  to  Christians  generally  in  all  ages ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  here  expresses  it,  shows  very  plainly  that  at  this 
time  he  had  no  intention  of  making  a  special  application 
of  this  promise  to  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete. 

"  Indeed,"  he  says,  "  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  which  have 
come  dowD  to  us  through  the  hearing  of  the  Jews,  are  set  forth 
for  all;  but  most  of  them  being  directed  to  particular  persons, 
do  not  possess  for  us  the  property  of  an  exhortation,  but  are 
an  example."*     It  is  evident  that  Tertullian,  since  he  felt 
himself  compelled  to  mention  the  possible  general  application 
of  these  words,  could  so  much  the  less  have  omitted  to  repre- 
sent the  special  value  which  these  words  must  possess  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  Montanists  in  reference  to  the  new  re- 
velations.  He  would  in  this  way,  as  happens  here,  have,  in  fact, 
expressly  contradicted  his  own  Montanist  principles.     More- 
over, in  contradiction  to  Montanism,  he  refers  expressly  to 
the  apostles  the  words  of  Christ,  that  he  had  still  many  things 
to  say  which  the  men  of  his  age*  could  not  apprehend    Also, 
we  might  here  mention  two  other  things  as  marks  of  non- 
Montanism,  though  without  attaching  any  great  importance 
to  them.     TertiUlian  expresses  himself  in  one  passage^  as 
if  Peter  was  called  the  Rock  on  which  the  church  is  built, 
and  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  was  given  him  by  Christ ; 
but  as  a  Montanist,  he  disputed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  appli- 
cation of  these  words  to  the  apostle  Peter  and  Eoman  bishops 
as  his  successors.     He  maintained  that  these  words  referred 
to  Peter  only  as  a  man  specially  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  all  spirUales  homines  equally  with  him.    Never- 
tiieless,  by  what  Tertullian  here  says,  such  a  general  reference 
of  these  words  is  not  excluded.     Then,  too,  we  may  here 
notice  the  manner  in  which  he  regards  the  Eoman  church 
and  the  Roman  bishops,  by  which  we  recognise  in  him  a  man 
reverencing  the  Roman  church  as  the  ecclesia  apostolica  for 
the  West,  and  still  maintaining  a  friendly  relation  to  the 
Roman  bishops.     We  know,  indeed,  that  as  a  Montanist  he 
was  involved  in  a  violent  schism  with  the  Roman  chiurch, 
yet  we  would  not  confidently  pronounce  this  to  be  evidence 
of  the  non-Montanism  of  this  treatise;  for  although  as  a 
Montanist  he  was  in  many  respects  an  opponent  of  the 
Roman  bishops  and  resisted  their  pretensions,  yet  he  might 
»  Cap.  yiii  «  Cap.  xxU.  »  Hy^^ 
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forget  all  this  when  engaged  in  conflict  with  their  common 
enemies. 

But  for  the  later  post-montanist  origin  of  this  work,  what 
occurs  in  it  in  reference  to  Hermogenes  has  been  adduced ; 
for  Tertullian,  as  a  Montanist,  -violently  attacked  him,  and,  as 
we  see,  many  things  which  he  says  against  him  are  connected 
with  his  own  Montanism.  In  the  regula  fidd,  which  Ter- 
ttdlian  quotes,  one  of  the  recensions  of  the  essentially  apostolic 
doctrine  which  form  the  basis  of  the  so-called  Apostles*  Creed, 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  imiverse  from  nothing,  a 
reference  has  been  supposed  to  Hermogenes  as  the  impugner 
of  this  doctrine.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  reference 
cannot  with  any  certainty  be  proved  to  have  been  intended ; 
for  as  in  the  whole  contest  opposition  to  the  Gnostics  is 
treated  o^  and  this  opposition  is  a  leading  topic  throughout 
the  work,  everything  said  by  Tertullian  in  it  is  ftdly  accoimted 
for.  But  certiEiinly  in  two  passages  there  is  an  express  refer- 
ence to  Hermogenes,  yet  we  cannot  consider  the  &ct  that 
Tertullian  appears  in  this  treatise  as  an  opponent  of  Hermo- 
genes, as  a  proof  that  it  was  not  written  till  after  Tertullian 
had  embraced  Montanism;  for  as  we  must  have  already 
noticed  in  many  instances,  that  tendencies  and  ideas  which 
Tertullian  had  adopted  before  that  event  were  taken  along 
with  him  into  Montanism ;  so  before  he  passed  from  his 
Christian  stand-point  to  Montanism,  he  might  have  been 
an  opponent  of  one  who  assailed  the  creative  power  of  Grod 
by  a  doctrine  borrowed  from  the  schools  of  Grecian  philo- 
sophy, which  appeared  to  him  to  injure  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  the  opponent  of  one  who,  from  the  stand-point 
of  a  cold  objectivity  hateful  to  Tertullian's  glowing  Chnstiau 
feeling,  was  not  afraid  as  a  painter  to  borrow  objects  for  his 
art  from  the  heathen  mythology.  We  know  too  little  respect- 
ing the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Hermogenes  and  the  exact 
date  of  Tertullian^s  passing  over  to  Montanism,  to  adduce 
anything  against  such  a  supposition. 

This  treatise  of  Tertullian's  was  occasioned  by  the  imme- 
diate necessities  of  the  much-agitated  church,  as  it  was 
developing  itself  in  conflict  with  heretics.  It  was  matter  of 
experience  that  men  and  women  who  had  belonged  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  the  church,  had  acquired  great  reputation  in 
it,  and  hitherto  had  appeared  examples  of  firmness  in  the 
faith,  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  sects  that  were 
spreading  aroimd  then; ;  and  in  consequence,  many  of  the 
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weaker  believers  were  surprised  and  disturbed.  The  thought 
might  well  arise  in  such  persons*  minds, — "  Must  not  these 
sects  have  right  on  their  side,  in  virtue  of  which  they  obtain 
access  to  so  many,  and  to  persons  of  such  character  ?"  As 
Tertullian  says,  "'There  are  people  who  are  struck  with 
astonishment  at  certain  persons  who  have  been  caught  by 
heresy,  and  are  built  up  to  ruin."*  Heretics  gain  an  entrance 
for  themselves,  first  and  chiefly,  by  appealing  to  holy  writ ; 
from  this  at  first  they  deduce  their  doctrine,  and  wish  thence 
to  carry  on  the  warfare  they  have  commenced  against  the 
church.  The  less  the  multitude  are  acquainted  with  the  his- 
torical records  of  religion,  the  less  are  they  exercised  in  the 
right  interpretation  of  them ;  and  the  greater  their  deficiency 
in  the  right  principles  of  interpretation,  so  much  more  easily 
are  they  the  prey  of  heretics.  On  this  account  Tertullian 
was  anxious  to  furnish  behevers,  if  possible,  with  a  preserva- 
tive against  heresies  that  would  be  independent  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  scripture.  And  since  experience  had  proved  that 
nothing  was  gained  by  an  exegetical  dispute  in  which  men 
proceed  on  different  assumptions  and  principles^  and  the  weak, 
who  saw  that  heretics  could  always  adduce  reasons  for  their 
opinions,  were  thereby  led  astray,  Tertullian  thought  that 
he  must  seek  out  another  method  of  refuting  heretics,  and  of 
establishing  believers.  He  says,  "  Our  adversaries  urge  the 
Scriptures  upon  us,  and  by  this  their  boldness  they  unsettle 
some ;  and  in  the  actual  conflict  they  weary  out  the  strong, 
they  capture  the  weak,  they  dismiss  the  undecided  with 
scruples."  "  What,"  he  exclaims,  "  wilt  thou  gain,  who  art 
most  practised  in  the  Scriptures,  when  if  thou  defendest  any- 
thing it  is  denied  by  thy  adversary,  and  if  thou  deniest 
anything  it  is  defended?  Thou  wilt  lose  nothing  but  thy 
voice  in  the  debate,  and  gain  nothing  but  worthless  praise  on 
aocoimt  of  the  blasphemy  of  thy  opponent.*  But  he,  if  there 
be  any  such  person,  for  whom  thou  enterest  into  discussion  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  thou  mayest  confirm  him  when  wavering, 

*  The  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  viii.  10,  seem  to  have  suggested  to 
Tertullian  this  singular  phraseology ;  and  he  also  appears  to  use  the 
word  cedificare  in  an  ironical  sense. 

^  Dr.  Keander  hi  his  translation  follows  the  reading  in  Semler's 
edition^  "  Nihil  consequeris,  nisi  vilem  de  blasphematione  laudem  ;*' 
but  other  editors  read  the  latter  cause,  "nisi  bilem  de  blasphematione," 
omitting  "laudem,"  which  is  adopted  in  Mr.  Dodgson's  translation, 
Oxford,  1842,  *'  thou  wilt  gain  nothing  but  vexation  from  their 
blasphemy."    Vide  TertvM.  Opera,  ed  Semler,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. — Tr. 
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■will  be  incline  to  .truth,  or  rather  to  heresies  1  By  this  very 
thing  he  is  moved,  that  he  sees  thou  hast  made  no  progress, 
since  on  both  sides  the  affirming  and  denying  are  on  a  par  ; 
by  this  equal  altercation  he  goes  away  more  doubtful  than 
ever,  not  knowing  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  heresy." 

Before  we  follow  TertulHan  any  further  in  his  polemics, 
the  question  meets  us,  whether  he  writes  from  his  own  per- 
sonal experience ;  whether  he  was  moved  to  compose  this 
treatise  by  an  immediate  necessity  arising  from  the  state  of  the 
church's  development  at  that  period,  and  had  in  view  a  parti- 
cular sect,  or  class  of  sects,  with  which  the  Western  church 
was  especially  called  to  combat — ^whether  a  definite  image 
was  presented  to  his  mental  vision,  or  whether  he  had  in  his 
mind  all  the  heresies  he  was  acquainted  with,  and  had  com- 
bined the  various  marks  which  suited  the  different  sects  with- 
out distinction,  because  he  wished  rather  to  animadvert  on 
what  was  common  to  all  these  heresies  in  their  opposition  to 
the  chiu-ch,  rather  than  to  take  account  of  their  distinctive 
peculiarities.  One  thing  is  imdeniable,  that  though  Ter- 
tullian  alludes  in  passing  to  other  heresies,  yet  the  image  of 
l^e  Gnostics,  whom  the  church  had  then  especially  to  combat, 
to  whom  Tertullian's  practical  spirit  formed  the  most  striking 
contrast,  and  against  whom,  or  their  teachei"S,  several  of  his 
writings  were  specially  directed,  stood  present  to  his  mind. 
But  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  in  view  all  the  classes 
of  Gnostics,  or  chiefly  a  certain  section  of  them,  by  whom  the 
Western  chm*ch  was  peculiarly  annoyed.  When  Tertullian 
deduces  all  heresies  from  the  Grecian  philosophy,  we  must 
consider  that  he  was  acquainted  with  speculation  only  in  the 
form  of  Grecian  philosophy,  and  that  when  he  found  any 
pecidiar  speculative  views  he  believed  that  these  Govld  be 
deduced  from  no  other  source  than  one  of  the  schools  of 
Grecian  philosophy.  The  truth  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  his 
remarks  is  the  formation  of  the  Gnostic  system  from  a  mingling 
of  foreign  speculative  and  Christian  elements.  Likewise  what 
Tertullian  says  respecting  particular  speculative  questions, 
with  which  the  heretics  as  well  as  the  philosophers  interested 
themselves,  suits  the  Gnostics  entirely,  but  not  the  leading 
tendency  of  Gnosticism,  that  of  Marcion.  Yet  Tertullian, 
who  saw  in  Gnosticism  only  the  conamon  element  of  oppo- 
sition against  the  simple  Christian  truth  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  had  certainly  neither  the  ability  nor 
the  disposition  to  investigate  and  understand  the  peculiar 
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points  in  "whicli  Marcion  differed  from  ihe  other  Gnostics. 
Everywhere  he  saw  only  the  derivation  from  the  one  source  of 
philosophical  schools.  It  is  evident  how  much  he  erred  in 
making  use  of  this  assumption,  and  how  little  he  was  capable 
of  understanding  the  pecidiarities  of  Marcion's  mind,  when  he 
deduced  Marcion*s  doctrine  of  the  one,  good,  holy,  mercifrd 
Grod,  who  only  redeems  and  blesses,  but  never  punishes ;  the 
God  of  love, — ^a  doctrine  which  certainly  was  formed  only 
from  a  one-sided  exaggeration  of  the  pecidiar  Christian  view 
of  the  Divine  attributes, — it  is  evident  how  he  erred,  I  say, 
when  he  deduced  this  from  the  school  of  the  Stoics,  and 
traced  back  the  idea  to  the  Stoic  dirdOeia,  When  TertuUian 
says  of  the  heretics,  that  they  were  continually  appealing  to 
Christ*s  words,  •*  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find,"  and  calling  for  con- 
tinued investigation ;  this  applies  more  correctly  to  the  specu- 
lative Gnostics,  than  to  the  more  practical  Marcionites ;  or 
we  must  so  understand  it,  that  they  said  this  only  in  opposi- 
tion to  imconditional  dependence  on  church  tradition ; — ^that 
they  referred  only  to  continued  inquiry  after  what  was  the 
original,  unadulterated  doctnne  of  Christ  which  they  wished 
to  purify  from  the  adulterations  of  the  Jewish  element  in  the 
traditions  of  the  church.  When  TertuUian  says  in  the  pas- 
sages we  have  quoted  respecting  the  heretics,  that  they  gained 
a  ready  entrance  for  themselves  by  appealing  to  holy  writ,  he 
only  asserts  what  will  apply  to  all  the  Gnostics.  Although  it 
was  not  true  earnestness  with  which  they  so  zealously  ap- 
pealed to  the  Bible,  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  frequently  em- 
ployed quotations  from  the  Bible  in  order  to  gain  an  entrance 
for  their  doctrines.  Especially  they  made  use  of  the  parables 
which  could  be  most  easily  employed  with  exegetical  arbitra- 
riness in  the  absence  of  sound  principles  of  interpretation,  for 
the  purpose  of  insinuating  strange  doctrines.  Tertullian,  as 
well  as  Irenaeus,  informs  us  that  the  heretics  adopted  such 
means.  But  it  was  the  school  of  Marcion  in  which  the  New 
Testament  biblical  element  prevailed  in  opposition  to  that  of 
tradition,  and  which  was  actuated  by  real  earnestness  to  prove 
their  doctrines  from  the  New  Testament  records,  as  far  as 
they  received  them,  and  which  proceeded  uprightly  on  the 
principle,  to  acknowledge  nothing  as  Christian  doctrine  which 
could  not  be  derived  from  that  source.  The  Marcionites  were 
also  most  capable  of  gaining  access  by  this  method ;  it  was 
very  difficult  to  carry  on  an  exegetical  dispute  with  them, 
because  in  many  points  they  had  fiie  truth  on  their  side,  and 
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could  reproach  their  opponents  with  mingling  a  Jewish 
element  with  primitive  Christianity,  and  with  not  under- 
standing and  examining  the  whole  depth  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. The  Marcionites  also  had  spread  more  extensively 
than  any  other  sect,  in  the  Western  church,  and  could  call 
forth  a  man  of  Tertullian's  eminence  to  the  conflict.  When 
he  disputes  with  adversaries  who  charge  part  of  the  ap96tles 
with  ignorance  of  true  Christianity,  and  appeals  to  the  &ust 
that  Peter  himself  was  accused  by  Paul  of  a  Judaizing  cor- 
ruption of  Christianity,*  we  find  here  a  trace  of  Marcion«  But 
one  passage  in  which  Tertullian  describes  the  conduct  of  the  he- 
retics, is  peculiarly  important  for  deciding  the  question,  what 
party  he  chiefly  had  in  view  in  his  polemics.  He  says,* "  I  will 
not  omit  a  description  of  heretical  conduct,  how  worthless, 
how  earthly,  how  human  it  is ;  without  dignity,  without  autho- 
rity, without  discipline ;  corresponding  to  their  Mth.  First  of 
all,  it  is  uncertain  who  is  catechumen,  who  is  a  believer  among 
them ;  they  all  alike  approach^ — ^they  pray  alike ;"  (that  is,  they 
all  take  part  in  the  same  prayers ,  there  are  no  special  prayers 
for  the  catechumens  and  for  the  baptized ;  at  the  prayers 
preparatory  to  the  Supper  the  catechumens  were  not  dis- 
missed ;)  "  also  the  heathen,  if  they  come  in,  they  will  cast 
that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  and  pearls  before  swine ;" 
(this  no  doubt  refers  to  the  celebration  of  the  holy  supper,  at 
which  heretics  and  heathens  were  allowed  to  be  present ;  Ter- 
tullian doea  not  allow  the  reality  of  the  holy  supper  among 
heretics,  nor  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  with  them),  "  The 
neglect  of  discipline  they  regard  as  simplicity;  and  the  atten- 

'  Gap.  xxiiL  "  Proponunt  ergo,  ad  Buglllandam  ignorantiam  aliqaam 
Apostolorum,  quod  Petms  et  qui  cum  eo  eraut,  reprehensi  Bint  a  Paulo." 

2  Cap.  xlL 

'  "■  Pariter  adeunt.*'  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  here  to  supply 
ecdeaiam  or  eucharistiamj  sacram  coRnam : — ^whether  the  meaning  is, 
they  come  in  the  same  manner  to  church  at  the  public  assemblies,  there 
is  no  particular  place  appointed  for  the  baptized  and  the  catechumens, 
all  remain  assembled  together ;  the  catechumens  are  not  dismissed  at 
the  celebration  of  the  communion,  when  the  prayers  begin ; — or,  whether 
the  meaning  is,  they  are  equally  admitted  to  the  celebration  of  the 
supper.  But  this  cannot  be  understood  as  if  the  catechumens  actually 
partook  of  the  holy  supper  along  with  the  baptized.  Such  a  custom,  to 
admit  unbaptized  persons  to  partake  of  the  holy  supper,  certainly  could 
never  have  existed.  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  explanation  must  be 
untrue.  But  it  may  be  understood  to  mean,  that  all  persons  were  per- 
mitted to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  supper,  as  in  all  that 
follows  the  reference  is  to  the  supper;  and  thus  the  meaning  will 
amount  to  the  explanation  first  given. 
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iion  we  pay  to  it  they  call  cajolery ;  *  they  make  peace  with 
all  indiscriminately/'  (that  is,  they  hold  church  commmiion 
with  all,  without  distinction,)  "  it  signifies  nothing  to  them 
what  differences  of  doctrine  are  found  among  them,  provided 
they  imite  in  impugning  the  one  truth.  All  promise  know- 
ledge. The  catechimiens  are  perfect  before  they  are  taught : 
even  the  female  heretics,  how  forward  !  who  venture  to  teach, 
.to  dispute,  to  practise  exorcisms,  to  promise  cures,  perhaps 
even  to  baptize  !  Their  ordinations  are  rash,  careless,  incon- 
stant. At  one  time  they  appoint  neophytes;  at  another 
time,  men  bound  to  the  world,"  (that  is,  who  are  connected 
with  certain  state  offices;  for  already  a  law  of  the  church 
existed,  that  no  one  bound  muneribus  pnblicis  should  venture 
to  enter  the  clerical  calling,  since  it  was  presumed  that  the 
undertaking  of  such  worldly  business  was  quite  inconsistent 
with  that  vocation;)  "  sometimes  our  apostates,  that  they  may 
bind  them  to  themselves  by  the  glory  (of  station),  since  they 
caimot  by  truth.  Nowhe^  is  promotion  easier  than  in  the 
camp  of  rebels,  since  simply  to  be  there  is  a  merit  There- 
fore  one  man  is  bishop  to-day,  another  to-morrow ;  to-day  he 
is  a  deacon,  who  to-morrow  will  be  a  reader  ;  to-day  he  is  a 
presbyter,  who  to-morrow  will  be  a  layman ;  for  even  on  lay- 
men they  confer  priestly  offices." 

It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  in  this  passage  had  principally 
some  one  definite  party  in  his  thoughts  whose  general  features 
he  has  delineated ;  at  least,  what  he  says  will  not  apply  to  all 
the  Gnostics.  Many  of  them  aimed  at  establishing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Catholic  hierarchy  that  was  then  forming,  a  hier- 
archy of  another  kind,  a  more  intellectual  hierarchy.  Among 
them,  the  line  of  demarcation  was  very  strongly  marked 
between  the  consecrated  and  the  unconsecrated,  and  the  dif- 
ferent ranks.  Certainly,  a  striving  after  simpHcity  could  not 
be  asserted  of  the  majority  of  them;  there  was  too  much 
pomp  and  show.  The  first  part  of  Tertullian's  description 
would  suit  exactly  only  that  party  whose  image,  as  we  have 
seen,  must  have  been  vividly  present  to  him  while  composing 
this  treatise.  It  was  Marcion's  school,  which,  as  it  was  opposed 
to  the  intermixture  of  Jewish  and  Christian  elements  in  the 
Catholic  church,  was  not  less  so  to  the  hierarchy  that  was 
springing  up,  to  the  injury  of  the  universal  Christian  priest- 
hood.    This  it  was  that  wished  to  restore  everywhere  the 

*  "  Simplicitatem  volunt  esse  prostrationem  disciplines,  cujus  penes 
nos  cnram  lenociniam  vocant." . 
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original  apostolic  simplicity,  and  accused  the  church  of  having 
disturbed  it.  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Marcion's  school  was 
justified  in  its  opposition  to  the  rising  hierarchical  element 
that  threatened  to  overpower  the  original  universal  priest- 
hood of  Christians,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  was  likely  to  carry 
its  opposition  too  far,  when  it  insisted  that  everything  was  to 
be  literally  retained  as  it  was  understood  to  be  laid  down  in 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  in  which,  notwithstanding,  various  stages 
of  development  may  be  distinguished ;  and  hence  this  school 
set  itself  against  all  historical  development,  even  what  might 
proceed  from  a  soimd  Christian  element.  We  recognise  here 
specifically  the  opposition  among  the  Marcionites  to  the 
newly-formed  separation  of  the  various  parts  of  divine  worship, 
that  in  which  all  the  unbaptized  might  take  a  part  and  that 
which  only  the  baptized  would  have  a  right  to  attend, — ^the  dis- 
tinction between  what  was  afterwards  called  the  missa  cateckw- 
menorum  and  the  missa  fidelium.  As  we  may  perceive  by  the 
language  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  23,  originally 
every  one  without  distinction  might  frequent  the  meetings  of 
the  church,  and  remain  as  long  as  he  pleased;  there  was  no 
distinction  of  classes,  according  to  which  some  might  remain 
while  others  would  be  obliged  to  withdraw.  Facilities  wei-e 
given,  that  those  who  were  not  Christians  might  derive  in- 
struction from  what  took  place  in  Christian  worship.  It  was 
desired,  as  appears  from  the  language  of  Paul,  that  thus  those 
who  were  without  the  pale  of  the  church  might  be  induced  to 
enter  it.  But  afterwards  it  gave  offence  for  the  imbaptized  to 
join  in  all  the  devotions  of  the  Mthfrd,  and  particularly  to  be 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  supper.  It  became  cus- 
tomary to  dismiss  all  the  unbaptized,  not  excepting  the  cate- 
chumens— ^all  persons,  in  short,  who  were  not  authorized  to  be 
communicants — ^before  offering  the  prayers  that  were  introduc- 
tory to  the  celebration  of  the  supper.  Marcion,  who  was 
always  zealous  for  the  preservation  of  apostolic  simplicity,  who 
looked  on  the  new  arrangements  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and 
quickly  detected  anything  hierarchical,  set  himself  against 
this  separation  of  the  two  parts  of  divine  service.  In  his 
opinion,  the  holy  supper  could  not  be  desecrated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  catechumens ;  and  he  was  desirous  that  for  the 
future  they  should  take  a  part  in  all  the  devotions.  We  know 
from  Jerome's  quotation  in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  ch.  vi.  6,  that  Marcion  thus  explained  that 
verse, — ^that  catechumens  should  share  in  all  good  things  with 
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Christians  who  were  already  baptized;  which  he  referred  to 
the  full  participation  in  the  whole  of  the  public  service.  Cer- 
tainly, Marcion  could  not  with  perfect  justice  appeal  in  this 
respect  to  the  pattern  of  the  apostolic  church;  for  since  that 
time  another  relation  had  been  constituted,  which,  indeed, 
might  have  given  occasion  to  this  new  arrangement  of  the  two 
parts  of  public  worship.  In  the  apostolic  church,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  holy  supper  was  of  itself  separated  from  that 
part  of  worship  in  which  all  the  unbaptized  could  join;  for  it 
was  then  not  connected  with  the  service  which  was  held  in  the 
morning,  but  closely  connected  with  that  common  meal  of 
believers  which  was  taken  in  the  evening,  the  agape ;  and  in 
this  naturally  none  but  those  could  join  who  had  already  been 
incorporated  in  the  church  by  baptism.  But  the  case  was 
altered  when  the  supper  was  separated  from  the  agape,  and 
made  a  part  of  the  morning  service.  This  probably  gave 
occasion  to  that  separation  between  the  missa  fidelium  and  the 
missa  catechumenorum,  which  was  opposed  by  Marcion. 
Without  doubt  also,  we  recognise  in  what  Tertullian  says  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  the  Prcescriptio  respecting  the  non- 
separation  of  the  catechumens  and  the  baptized,  a  mark  of 
Marcionite  views.  So  likewise  in  all  that  is  said  of  the  want 
of  a  proper  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the  laity.  The 
spirit  of  Marcion  led  him,  no  doubt,  to  uphold  the  principle  of 
the  imiversal  priesthood.  Yet  we  by  no  means  Qiaii^tain  that 
Tertullian,  in  the  whole  of  this  delineation,  was  thinking  only 
of  the  Marcionite  party.  Although  he  borrowed  from  the 
Marcionite  party  the  outlines  of  the  picture  he  has  here 
drawn,  still  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with  that ;  but  as  he 
was  disposed  to  combine  all  that  was  heretical,  in  its  opposi- 
tion against  the  church,  into  one  picture,  a  picture  which  he 
would  readily  distort  into  caricature,  he  would  easily  intro- 
duce into  this  general  picture  several  other  traits  which  were 
borrowed  from  other  very  different  appearances  among  the 
sects.  What  he  says  of  the  position  of  females  in  the  church 
may,  indeed,  have  occurred  in  other  gnostic  parties;  but  it 
hardly  suits  the  Marcionite  sect,  since  Marcion,  who  adhered 
firmly  to  Paul,  would  have  strictly  observed  the  injunction 
that  women  should  keep  silence  in  the  churches.  But  may 
we  not  discern,  in  the  reproach  which  Tertullian  casts,  in  the 
conclusion,  on  the  heretics,  a  trace  of  what  is  not  montanist  1 
For  could  the  Montanist.,  who  had  prophetesses  at  the  head  of 
bis  party, — who  found  females  in  his  churches  that  boasted  of 
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divine  visions  and  dreams,  from  whom  disclosures  respecting  the 
invisible  world  and  healing  of  diseases  were  sought; — could 
such  a  person  have  thus  expressed  himself  in  controversy  ? 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  therefore  appear  that 
Tertullian,  among  the  various  heretics,  had  the  Gnostics  espe- 
cially in  view;  that  he  brought  together  all  that  was  gnostic 
without  distinction,  and  yet  in  many  of  his  references,  the 
Marcionite  sect  was  particularly  present  to  his  mind. 

Now,  as  Tertullian  aimed  to  satisfy  those  persons  who  had 
been  stumbled  at  the  withdrawal  of  Christians  of  both  sexes 
from  important  stations  in  the  church,  he  was  obliged  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  which  had  occasioned  their  surprise. 
He  iu*ged  that  all  Christians,  however  advanced,  still  remained 
men  liable  to  sin,  and  therefore,  if  they  were  not  watchful  over 
themselves,  might  yield  to  temptation.  He  would  allow  no 
respect  of  persons.  We  recognise  his  untrammelled  spirit, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  in  other  instances,  would  not  bow  to 
the  authority  of  the  martyrs.  He  says,  "  What  then,  if  a 
bishop,  if  a  deacon,  if  a  widow,  if  a  virgin,  if  a  teacher,  if  even 
a  martyr,  were  to  fell  from  the  rule  of  faith ;  on  that  accoimt, 
shall  heresies  appear  to  occupy  the  place  of  truth  ?  Are  we 
to  prove  the  fe,ith  by  the  persons,  or  the  persons  by  the  fedth  ? 
iSo  one  is  wise,  no  one  faithful,  no  one  great,  except  a  Chris- 
tian.    But  no  one  is  a  Christian  imless  he  persevere  to  the 

end Do  we  wondg:  concerning  his  churches,  if 

they  are  deserted  by  some,  since  these  things  which  we  suifer 
show  us  to  be  Christians,  after  the  example  of  Christ  himself" 
He  adduces  the  example  of  Saul,  and  David,  and  Solomon, 
and  then  adds,  "  For  it  was  reserved  for  the  Son  of  Cod  alone 
to  remain  without  sin.'*  He  then  goes  on  to  remark,  that  the 
fall  of  such  persons  had  probably  been  for  a  long  time  pre- 
paring  in  theiVintemal  state ;  that  those  persons  who  appe^ 
to  belong  to  the  number  of  true  believers,  did  not  really  belong 
to  them  in  their  internal  character.  Men  might  be  deceived 
by  the  outward  appearance ;  God  alone  sees  t£e  interior,  and 
knows  his  own.  Thus  he  regards  the  rise  of  heresies  as  a  sifting 
process,  in  order  to  separate  the  genuine  and  spurious  elements 
among  Christians.  He  looks  upon  that  which  to  others  ap- 
peared rather  as  injurious  and  dangerous,  as  advantageous  on 
the  whole  for  the  development  of  the  church.  He  recognises 
the  fact,  that  as  evil  in  general,  without  losing  its  character  of 
criminality,  must  serve  for  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
€k>d  according  to  a  higher  law  of  the  universe,  so  also  beredeB 
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in  particular,  without  being  less  objectionable  in  themselves, 
may  be  of  service,  according  to  A  higher  law,  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  church.* 

But,  however  excellent  everything  is  which  Tertullian  here 
Bays  in  order  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  weak,  and  however 
correct  his  remarks  on  the  relation  of  heresies  to  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  church,  yet  he  was  too  much  implicated  in  a 
fierce  opposition  to  all  heretical  tendencies,  and  in  the  one- 
eddedness  of  the  church  element,  to  be  able  to  explain  suffi- 
ciently the  phenomenon  which  had  occasioned  the  astonish- 
ment and  perplexity  of  his  weaker  brethren.  That  those 
heresies  could  find  access  to  such  persons  in  whom  it  was 
leafit  to  be  expected,  was  not  merely  and  in  every  case  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  deficiency  in  firm  faith ;  but  the  groimd  of 
it  lay  in  a  defect  belonging  to  the  conception  of  Christianity 
to  which  the  persons  alluded  to  had  been  accustomed :  it  lay 
in  a  defect  of  the  stand-point  of  the  church,  and  a  relative 
correctness  of  the  heretical  tendency  in  its  controversy  with 
the  church,  a  real  spiritual  necessity,  to  which  those  heretical 
tendencies,  though  in  a  delusive  manner,  promised  satisfaction. 
Thus,  what  has  been  said  will  find  its  application  in  the  spread 
of  gnostic  tendencies,  especially  as  they  were  exhibited  bv  the 
Marcionite  party.  This  phenomenon,  that  even  persons  from 
whose  faith  and  mental  abilities  it  might  have  least  been  anti- 
cipated should  be  carried  away  by  heresies,  ought  to  have  led 
the  adherents  of  the  church  stand-point  to  a  strict  self-exami- 
nation, whether  such  an  event  was  not  owing  to  some  defect 
and  blemish  in  that  stand-point  itself;  as  at  all  times  the 
circulation  of  erroneous  tendencies  should  arouse  all  who  are 
conscious  of  standing  in  the  truth  to  such  a  self-examination. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  Tertullian  was  too  confident  of  the  full 
and  entire  correctness  of  the  church  stand-point,  to  which  he 
then  adhered — ^was  too  much  attached  to  extreme  views — to  be 
capable  of  forming  a  firee  judgment  respecting  heresies  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Catholic  church.  At  a  later  period,  many  defects 
of  the  common  church  stand-point  were  exposed  to  his  view 
by  Montanism,  to  which  he  had  attached  himself,  but  on  a 
side  which  was  allied  to  the  one-sided  peculiarities  of  his  own 
character;  so  that  in  wder  to  have  appreciated  the  relative 

*  Cap.  zxz.  ''  Oporiebat  enim  hsereses  esse,  nee  tamen  ideo  bonum 
hsdresis,  quia  esse  eas  oportebat,  quasi  non  et  malum  oportuerit  esse. 
Kam  et  Domiuum  tnidi  oportebat,  sed  vse  traditori,  ne  quis  etiam  bine 
hesreses  defendat" 
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correctness  in  certain  heresies,  it  would  have  been  needful  for 
him  to  occupy  a  quite  different  stand-point,  at  the  furthest 
remove  from  his  own  peculiar  character. 

The  Gnostics,  in  justification  of  their  going  beyond  the 
common  belief  of  the  church  in  their  inquiries,  appealed  to 
the  words  of  Christ,  "  Seek  and  ye  shall  find,"  which,  indeed, 
refer  to  a  seeking  of  altogether  a  different  kind  than  that 
arising  from  a  speculative  interest ;  and  the  language  of  Ter- 
tuUian  leads  us  to  understand  that  even  among  the  adherents 
of  the  church  there  was  a  party  disposed  to  free  inquiry  who 
appear  to  have  made  use  of  these  words  against  a  mere  tra- 
ditional fedth  resting  on  authority.^  As  was  his  wont,  he 
indulges  first  of  all  in  an  exaggeration,  in  order  to  prove  to  his 
opponents  that  they  had  no  right  to  appeal  to  that  passage. 
He  so  narrows  the  meaning  of  these  words  as  to  make  them 
apply  only  to  the  time  when  they  were  uttered,  and  to  the 
Jews  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  He  supposes  that  since 
it  was  still  uncertain  who  was  the  Messiah,  and  even  John  the 
Baptist  had  wavered  in  his  faith,  these  words  were  uttered  to 
the  Jews  to  encourage  them  to  search  the  Scriptures,  which 
testified  of  the  Messiah.  But  afterwards  he  enlarges  the 
reference  of  these  words,  and  allows  that  they  were  said  to  the 
apostles  before  they  received  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  after  the 
efRision  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  illumination  all  the 
truth  was  revealed  to  the  apostles,  there  was  no  more  need  of 
seeking;  from  them  the  fixed  doctrine  was  received.  But  at 
last  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  admit  an  luiiversal  applica- 
tion of  these  words  for  aU  ages;  only  he  subjoins  in  reference 
to  this  case  the  hermeneutical  rule  so  often  laid  down  by  him, 
that  these  words,  like  any  other  words  of  Scripture,  should 
not  be  applied  in  a  manner  perfectly  indefinite.  Nothing  in 
the  divine  word,  he  says,  is  to  be  literally  applied,  without 
regard  to  the  special  sense  and  the  special  reference.  In  his 
opinion,  all  seeking  must  have  a  limit;  when  that  is  reached, 
seeking  is  at  an  end.  Christianity  is  something  quite  definite ; 
in  reference  to  it  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  perpetual 
seeking,  a  seeking  without  aim  and  object.  He  means  to  say, 
that  men  must  seek  till  they  have  found  what  will  give  satis- 
faction to  the  real  necessities  of  the  spirit;  and  this  is  no 
other  than  definite  Christian  truth.     Suppose  a  man  to  have 

^  Cap  vili.  "Yenio  ad  illnm  articulum  qnem  et  nostri  pnetendnnt 
ad  ineundam  curiositatem,  et  hseretici  inculcant  ad  importandara  sera- 
pulositatem." 
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found  this,  and  faith  occupies  the  place  of  seekmg.  Thus  Tertul- 
lian  sets  his  &ce  against  a  seeking  and  a  doubting  on  religious 
matters  without  rule  or  limit,  and  points  to  the  needfulness 
of  a  firm  truth  in  which  the  religious  element  of  the  spirit  shall 
find  repose.  Yet  he  is  very  for  from  wishing  to  set  a  limit 
to  all  further  inquiry.  He  distinguishes  between  the  interest 
arising  from  the  impulse  of  Mth,  and  that  arising  from  the 
desire  of  knowledge.  He  allows  firee  inquiry,  provided  the 
divine  truth  received  by  fidth  be  held  fast,  within  that  boun- 
dary. After  the  words  which  we  have  already  quoted  in 
another  connexion,  he  adds,  "  The  Lord  says,  *  Thy  faith  hath 
saved  thee,'  not  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures." And  what  he  describes  as  the  limit  of  all  seeking, 
the  regula  Jidei,  refers  to  the  historical  fundamental  facts  of 
revelation  and  redemption.* 

As  we  have  remarked  above,  Tertullian  designed  in  this 
work,  as  its  principal  object,  to  establish  a  sure  method  of 
warding  off  and  refuting  all  heresies,  so  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  meet  them  on  the  imcertain  ground  of  Scrip- 
ture interpretation.  This  design,  as  developed  by  Tertullian, 
is  not  perfectly  novel :  he  occupies  a  middle  position  between 
IrenaBus  and  that  later  development  of  the  church,  of  which 
Vincentms  Lirenensis  is  the  type.  As  in  the  doctrine  of 
tradition  laid  down  by  Irenseus  we  find  the  germ  of  what  was 
further  matured  dialectically  by  Tertullian,  so  in  the  work 
before  us  we  find  the  germ  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Vincen- 
tius  Lirenensis  on  the  criteria  of  truth,  to  be  obtained  inde- 
pendently of  the  exposition  of  Scriptiure.  Unquestionably, 
tradition  by  the  living  word  was  the  origin^  source  of 
knowledge  of  the  Chris^an  faith  ;  but  this  source  could  only 
retain  its  purity  as  long  as  the  living  word  of  the  apostles 
continued  to  be  heard.  When  this  was  silent,  and  recourse 
to  it  was  no  longer  possible,  tradition  was  exposed  to  per- 
version and  obscurity  from  various  quarters,  and  then  the 
fixed,  written  word  of  the  apostles,  not  so  exposed  as  oral 
tradition  to  falsification,  occupied  the  place  of  their  living 
presence  for  succeeding  generations.  But  as  many  errors 
were  continually  arising  from  inattention  to  the  diflerent 
stages  of  historical  development,  so  that  what  rightfully  had 
its  place  in  an  earlier  stage,  was  carried  into  a  later  without 
conscious  discrimination,  where  it  no  longer  had  a  rightful 

1  We  shall  have  more  to  say  in  another  connexion,  respecting  this 
regvlafidei. 
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position,  it  happened  likewise,  in  reference  to  tradition, 
that  men,  being  once  accustomed  to  this  source  of  knowledge, 
believed  that  they  must  still  continue  to  draw  from  it, 
without  taking  into  account  the  difference  of  the  times. 
Moreover,  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  essential  truths  of 
the  Gk>spel  might  with  justice  be  deduced  in  part  from  the 
original  communication^  which  might  be  traced  back  to  the 
instructions  of  the  apostles,  and  in  part  might  be  considered 
as  the  expression  of  the  universal  Christian  consciousness. 
But  another  criterion  was  really  needed  in  order  to  testify 
to  this  as  the  unchangeable  essence  of  Christianity,  since 
historical  tradition,  as  the  expression  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, is  subject  to  disturbances.  When  the  idea  of  the 
church  became  divested  of  its  internal  spiritual  character,  the 
idea  of  tradition  would  be  also  made  dependent  on  the 
authority  of  the  church,  deduced  by  the  succession  of  bishops 
from  the  apostles,  and  thus  becomes  deteriorated  like  the 
former.  Irenseus  expresses  the  conviction  that  this  regula 
Jldei  may  be  obtained  equally  as  well  by  the  sound  inde- 
pendent exposition  of  holy  writ  as  from  tradition.  To  him 
it  was  something  certain  in  itself.  Both  sources  of  knowledge 
proceeded  independently,  side  by  side,  with  equal  rights. 
But  Tertullian  went  a-  step  further.  He  made  the  tradition 
of  the  apostolic  church,  and  of  the  church  in  general,  a 
standard  of  Scripture  exposition.  He  denied  from  the  first 
the  competence  of  heretics  to  propound  a  new  doctrine,  and 
to  expound  Scripture  according  to  their  mind,  as  faar  as  they 
did  not  agree  with  the  apostolic  church,  or  with  the  whole 
church  aa  derived  from  it,  but  wished  to  set  up  something 
new  in  place  of  what  was  original  and  ancient.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  new  against  the  ancient,  of  individual  judgment 
against  universal  consent,  these  are  the  prcescriptiones  which 
testify  against  the  heretics.  Tertullian  can  speak  of  one 
prcescriptio ;  but  also  of  several  prcescriptiones  into  whidi 
this  one  may  be  divided. 

"This  is  the  question,"  says  Tertullian, — "To  whom  does  the 
feith  itself  belong  ?  Whose  are  the  Scriptures  ?  From  whom, 
and  by  whom,  and  when,  and  to  whom  is  the  doctrine 
delivered  by  which  men  become  Christians  ?  For  wherev^ 
the  true  Christian  rule  and  &ith  shall  be  shown  to  be,  there 
will  be  the  true  Scriptures  and  expositions,  and  all  the  true 
Christian  traditions.**  Everything  leads  back  to  the  apostles, 
who  delivered  the  same  doctrine  to  those  whom  they  placed 
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at  the  head  of  the  churches ;  in  these  churches  the  same 
doctrine  has  been  taught  from  generation  to  generation ; 
hence  it  has  spread  along  with  the  church,  and  by  its  dura- 
tion^ and  by  its  agreement  with  them,  the  whole  church  is  an 
apostolic  one.  Communion  with  this  apostolic  church  is, 
therefore,  siccording  to  TertuUian,  an  evidence  that  a  person 
is  in  possession  of  the  original  doctrine,  the  genuine  canon 
and  the  pure  interpretation  of  holy  writ.  He  maintains 
that  since  man  has  withdrawn  himself  from  the  original 
truth,  he  has  an  interest  in  felsifying  holy  writ  In  this 
respect  there  is  sometimes  reason  for  complaining  of  the 
arbitrary  criticism  of  the  heretics ;  but  cases  have  also 
occurred  in  which  injustice  has  been  done  them,  since  per- 
sons have  gone  on  the  presumption  that  a  various  reading 
which  has  been  found  among  the  heretics,  was  fabricated  by 
them  in  favour  of  their  system. 

When  the  Gnostics,  especially  the  Marcionites,  appealed  to 
the  contrariety  between  the  apostles  themselves,  Paul  and 
Peter, — TertuUian  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these 
apostles  did  not  publish  a  different  &ith,  but  only  represented 
the  same  faith  in  a  different  form,  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  in  their  spheres  of  labour.* 

But  when  his  opponents  adduced  in  evidence  the  dispute 
between  Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  TertuUian  at  first  refuted 
this  by  a  remark  indicative  of  a  more  unfettered  spirit,  since 
he  candidly  admitted  Peter's  error,  but  only  maintained  that 
this  would  not  justify  persons  in  inferring  an  opposition  in 
his  doctrine  to  that  of  Paul.  But  he  did  not  remain  &ithful 
to  his  imprejudiced  view.  Perhaps  it  did  not  proceed  so  much 
from  an  excessive  reverence  for  the  apostles,  which  was  afraid 
to  acknowledge  an  error  in  them,  but  must  be  accounted  for 
fix)m  Tertullian's  manner  in  controversy  of  always  pushing 
matters  to  an  extreme,  and  not  making  the  sUghtest  conces- 
sion to  his  opponents,  that  he  afterwards  put  this  construction 
on  the  aflfeir ;  namely,  that  both  Peter  and  Paul  acted  on  the 
same  principles ;  Peter  became  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  as  Paul 
when  he  censured  Peter  became  a  QentUe  to  the  GrentUes. 
Thus  he  aUowed  himself  to  be  misled  ;  althou^  otherwise  he 
belonged  to  the  advocates  of  a  strict  truthfulness,  he  here  in 
some  degree  relinquished  it,  through  an  erroneous  extension 
of  the  idea  of  accommodation,  in  order  that  he  might  sanction 
in  an  equal  manner  the  conduct  of  both  the  apostles. 

*  Cap.  xxiii. 
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The  parties  with  whom  Tertullian  had  to  contend,  especially 
the  Marcionites,  urged  against  the  authority  of  tradition,  that 
the  churches  might  have  misunderstood  the  truth  that  had 
been  announced  to  them,  and  probably  inixed  errors  with 
it.  They  appealed,  as  Tertullian  says,  to  passages  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which 
the  chiurches  are  reproached  for  their  apostasy  from  the  origi- 
nal truth.  They  inferred,  not  without  plausibility,  what  has 
happened  once  may  happen  again ;  hence  tradition  is  not  a 
certain  witness.  TertuUian,  on  the  other  hand,  could  appeal 
to  the  continued  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  extension 
and  development  of*  the  general  Christian  consciousness  ;  yet 
that  did  not  exclude  an  intermixture  of  perplexing  errors. 
"  Well,  then  !"  says  Tertullian,  "  all  the  churches  must  have 
erred ;  the  Holy  Spirit  can  have  taken  care  of  not  one  to 
lead  it  into  the  truth ;  he,  who  was  sent  for  this  purpose  by 
Christ,  who  was  sought  from  the  Father  that  he  might  be  the 
teacher  of  truth.  This  Steward  of  God,  this  Vicar  of  Christ, 
must  have  n^lected  his  work — suffering  the  churches  to  have 
understood  for  a  while  differently,  to  have  believed  differently 
from  what  he  announced  by  the  apostles."  Then  he  brings 
forward  their  agreement  as  an  evidence  of  truth  :  "  Is  it  pro- 
bable," he  asks,  "  that  so  many  churches,  and  so  great,  should 
have  adopted  the  same  erroneous  faith  ?"  *  He  justly  appeals 
against  those  who  spoke  as  if  they  were  the  persons  by  whom 
Christianity  was  first  brought  to  light — ^that,  on  such  a  sup- 
position, the  whole  church  must  hitherto  have  existed  to  no 
purpose.'  He  here  again  applies  the  principle  which  he  had 
frequently  made  use  of,  that  the  truth  is  everywhere  the 
original,  and  that  error  first  existed  as  a  counterfeit  of  truth.* 
But  we  have  already  remarked  that  Tertullian  probably  erred 
in  the  application  of  this,  in  itself  a  correct  principle.  We 
are  here  obliged  to  say,  that  the  most  original  of  all  is  cer- 
tainly the  truth  :  but  although  the  origin^  groimd  of  truth 
remains  firm,  the  disturbing  element  of  error  may  soon 
mingle  with  it,  and  then  the  power  of  the  original  truth  will 
again  make  itself  felt  in  the  reaction  against  the  error  of  later 
origin.  Hence  this  rule  can  never  be  so  mechanically  appHed, 
in  order  to  distinguish  error  and  truth  in  the  church  from 
one  another. 

1  Cap.  xxviii.  2  Cap.  xxix. 

'  "In  oxnnibuB  Veritas  imaginem  antecedit:  post  rem  similitado 
succedit." 
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SECTION  II. 

MONTAKIST  WRITINGS. 

As  we  have  seen,  Tertullian  wished,  after  he  had  furnished  in 
his  book  on  Prescriptions  a  general  preseryative  against  here- 
tics in  general,  to  commence  an  attack  on  particular  heretical 
doctrines  and  sects.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  com- 
bating the  Gnostics  in  that  work,  he  had  chiefly  in  view  the 
school  of  Marcion.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  his  first 
special  polemical  treatise  should  be  directed  against  the  same 
class.  But  we  have  no  longer  that  work  in  the  form  in 
which,  as  TertuUian  himself  says,  it  was  originally  composed  ; 
for  we  learn  from  his  own  words,  that  he  at  first  published  it 
in  a  form  with  which  he  was  afterwards  dissatisfied-  He  re- 
vised it,  but  the  work  in  this  revised  state  was  circulated 
against  his  will,  before  it  had  received  the  final  amendments.* 
Hence,  at  a  later  period,  he  was  moved  to  reoompose  this 
polemical  treatise  entirely,  and  to  send  it  forth  as  quite  a  new 
work.'  And  in  this  state  the  five  books  against  Marcion  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  work  in  this  form  was  completed  by 
Tertullian,  not  immediately  after  the  Proescriptio,  but  when  he 
had  written  several  dogmatic  and  dogmatic-polemic  treatises. 
This  expkins  what  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable,  that  Ter- 
tullian, in  his  work  against  Marcion,  mentions  his  treatise  on 
the  Resurrection  as  already  written,  and  in  the  latter  book  he 
mentions  the  work  against  Marcion,  and  the  treatise  De  Anvma, 
as  already  written.  Further,  he  mentions  also  the  treatise 
De  Game  Ohruti  as  also  written.  But  if  we  turn  to  this 
latter,  we  find  mention  in  it  of  a  work  against  the  Gnostics, 
and  his  book  De  Testimonio  AnimcB,  as  already  written ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  speaks  of  his  book  on  the  Resurrection  as 
being  still  to  be  written,  but  in  this  latter  work  he  mentions, 
as  we  have  remarked,  his  book  De  Anima  as  already  written. 
And  if  we  go  back  to  this  book  De  AniTna,  we  find  his  book 

^  Lib.  i.  cap.  1.  "  Primnm  opascnlam  quasi  properatum  pleniore 
postea  compositione  rescideram." 

^  ''Si  quid  retro  gestum  est  nobis  adversus  Marcionem  jam  hinc 
yiderit.  Novam  rem  aggredimur  ex  vetere.** 
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on  the  Origin  of  the  Soul,  {De  Censu  Animas^  as  well  as  the 
books  against  Hermogenes  and  Marcion,  mentioned  as  already 
written ;  and  he  notices  therein  a  work  against  the  Gnostics^ 
— ^against  their  doctrine  of  the  Deminrgos,  as  still  to  be 
written,  which  perhaps  may  refer  to  his  book  against  the  Vsr 
lentinians.  Thus  we  are  taken  back  to  the  work  against 
Hermogenes  {Adversus  Hermogenem)y  as  the  first  written. 
These  apparently  conflicting  statements  can  now  be  easily 
explained.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  various  forms  of  the  work 
against  Marcion,  it  is  very  evident  that  he  might  have  com- 
posed it  in  one  of  the  first  forms,  before  other  treatises^  which 
yet  were  followed  by  that  work  in  its  present  and  most 
finished  state.  If  we  compare  these  citations  from  his  own 
writings,  both  those  that  are  lost  and  those  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  shall  not  only  be  able  to  perceive  the  chrono- 
logical order  in  which  these  works  succeed  one  another,  but 
we  shall  be  able  to  follow  Tertullian  in  his  mental  workshop, 
and  examine  how  the  thought  of  one  work  succeeded  that  of 
another,  and  what  was  the  connexion  of  ideas  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  various  works.  First  of  all,  we  shall  obtain  by 
this  comparison,  a  confirmation  of  what  we  have  remarked 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  work  on  the  Prescriptions  to 
the  order  of  this  class  of  Tertullian's  writings.  In  his  work 
against  Marcion  in  its  present  form,  he  appeals  to  the  method 
by  means  of  which  he  was  wont  to  reftite  the  heretics  briefly 
in  the  Frescription,^  From  this  it  may  be  presumed  that  he 
had  made  already  more  than  an  occasional  use  of  this  method. 
Further,  in  his  work  Be  Came  Christi,  he  says  expressly, 
after  the  incidental  use  of  such  a  Prescription,  "  but  we  have 
already  elsewhere  made  use  of  these  Prescriptions  against  all 
heresies,  in  a  more  complete  manner."*  Also  in  his  work 
against  Hermogenes,  he  appeals  to  the  Prescription  with  which 
he  had  been  wont  to  oppose  the  heretics.  But,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  what  has  been  said,  the  work  against  Hermo- 
genes was  the  first  work,  or  at  least,  with  the  books  against 
Marcion,  one  of  the  first  works  which  Tertullian  composed 
against  the  heretics.  Therefore,  what  could  induce  him  to 
speak  of  such  a  habit  as  that  alluded  to  above,  if  ho  had  not 
already  been  occupied  with  a  special  book  on  that  subject ) 

^  "  Soleo  in  prsBScripiione  adversus  hsereses  omnes  de  testimonio  tem- 
ponim  compendium  figere." 

'  "  Sed  plenius  ejusmodi  praesoriptionibns  adversus  omnes  hsereses 
alibi  jam  usi  tiumus." 
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Thus  it  will  appear,  that  Tertullian,  after  composing  his 
work  on  the  Prescriptions,  was  led,  in  addition  to  that,  to 
write  against  Marcion.  A  cognate  controversy  followed  this 
closely,  the  work  against  Hermogenes,  who,  if  not  in  other 
points,  yet  in  dualism  agreed  with  the  Gnostics.  But  with 
Hermogenes  he  had  to  contend  on  a  special  subject,  to  him 
of  no  small  importance, — the  relation  of  the  soul  to  God.  On 
itoi  accoimt  he  was  induced  to  compose  his  work  De  Censu 
Animce,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  the  contents  of 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  treatise  Be  Anima,  Since 
in  his  work  De  Censu  Animce  he  treats  of  the  marks  of  the 
relationship  to  Grod  in  the  soul,  he  was  led,  probably,  to 
enlarge  upon  one  of  these  marks,  the  testimonia  animce  natVr 
ralUer  Christianas,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  was 
the  origin  of  his  work  De  Testimonio  Animce.  With  the 
question  concerning  the  soul  was  also  connected  the  question 
respecting  the  history  of  the  soul,  the  original  condition  of 
man,  the  various  destinies  of  souls  after  death,  the  preeminence 
of  the  state  of  the  martyrs,  the  distinction  of  Hades,  of  the 
^neral  receptacle  of  the  dead,  and  of  the  seat  of  perfect  hap- 
piness— of  Paradise.  This  led  to  the  composition  of  his  work 
De  FaradisOy  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Further,  he 
proceeded  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  occupied  himself 
with  an  examination  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  soul ;  this  gave  rise  to  his  work  De  Anim^a, 
Moreover,  as  he  always  kept  in  view  the  controversy  with  the 
Gnostics,  he  combated  the  sect  of  the  Valentinians  in  a  sepa- 
rate treatise.  Thus  he  must  have  been  led  to  attack  particu- 
larly the  doctrine  of  this  party  on  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  and,  generally,  the  reality  of  the  whole 
human  appearance  of  Chnst,  against  all  the  varieties  of  Do- 
cetism.  And  in  consequence  of  the  connexion  between  the 
doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  the  true 
human  body,  and  the  resurrection  as  foimded  on  the  reahty 
of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  he  was  induced  to 
vindicate  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  especially  against 
the  Gnostics.  After  having  extended  his  polemics  so  far,  he 
returned  to  take  up  the  controversy  with  Marcion  again,  and 
to  give  completeness  to  his  first  work.  Thus  we  see  that  this 
series  begins  with  the  work  against  Hermogenes,  and  closes 
with  the  work  against  Marcion.  According  to  this  order  we 
wish  to  review  the  works  of  which  we  have  given  the  titles, 
and  shall  speak  first  of  the  treatise  against  Hermogenes. 
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Tertullian's  controversy  with  Hermogenes  is  of  service,  in 
order  to  mark  the  relation  in  which  Christian  Theism  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  consciousness  of  the  ancient  world.     The 
history  of  the  religious  and  philosophical  development  of  the 
human  mind  before  and  after  the  appearance  of  Christianity, 
bears  testimony  to  the  fitct,  that  the  idea  of  an  imconditional 
creative  act  of  God,  of  an  absolute  freedom  or  almightiness  of 
God  as  the  ground  and  cause  of  all  existence,  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  revealed  religion,  and  is  foreign  to  reason  left 
to  itself,  which  strives  in  that  direction  to  explain  all  things 
from  itself.     The  stand-point  of  antiquity  that  most  nearly 
corresponds  to  the  religious  interest  was  that  of  a  kind  of 
dualism,  when  man,  on  one  hand,  could  not  raise  himself 
above  the  contemplation  of  nature,  but  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  the  idea  of  a  fr'eely  acting,  designing,  per- 
sonal, self-conscious  God,  as  the  highest  intelligence.     Thus, 
God  was  viewed  as  a  Creator  or  Maker,  conditioned  by  a  pre- 
existent  matter,  and  two  causes  were  recognised  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  universe,  the  power  of  nature  and  of  divine 
providence — an  irreconcilable  contradiction.     Such  a  concep- 
tion, we  think,  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  doctrine  of  Plato. 
But  the  later  Platonism  struggled  to  surmount  this  contra- 
diction, and  to  reach  a  monism  through  a  theory  that  aimed 
at  explaining  all ;  in  place  of  the  acting  God,  the  Absolute,  was 
introduced  the  ok,  out  of  which  by  virtue  of  an  indwelHng 
necessity  everything  was  developed  to  the  last  being  in  exist- 
ence ;  according  to  this  conception  the  Hyle  only  appeared  as 
the  limit  of  this  development     The  Sooinians  had  right  on 
their  side  when  they  combated  the  opinion,  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  creation  in  the  Christian  sense  belongs  to  the  truths  of 
natural  religion,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  reason  alone, 
and  maintained  that  this  doctrine  belonged  only  to  revealed 
religion.*     They  could  appeal,  not  without  reason,  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  history  of  religion,  as  well  as  that  of  Grecian 
philosophy.     On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  objected  that 
Paul  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has 

*  ''  It  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that  Socinianism  taught,  not  a 
creation  out  of  nothing,  but  rather  a  creation  out  of  pre-existent  matter. 
For  although  the  Racovian  catechism  is  silent  on  this  point,  and  appears 
designedly  to  handle  the  doctrine  of  creation  very  superficially,  and 
F.  Socinus  has  not  explained  himself  upon  it,  yet  we  possess  other  wit- 
nesses who  express  themselves  with  all  the  openness  that  can  be 
de.^ired." — D<t  SocinianiamuSf  dec.  dargesteUt  von  Otto  Fock,  Kiel. 
1847,  p.  480.— Tr. 
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described  fe,ith  in  one  God,  who  created  all  things,  as  inde- 
pendent of  revelation,  and  arising  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  vmiverse ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  the  forced 
explanations  of  the  Socinians  in  order  to  dispute  this.  Paul 
certainly  assumes  here,  that  God  as  Creator  reveals  himself  in 
his  works,  but  at  the  same  time  assumes  as  necessary  a  corre- 
sponding receptivity  in  the  human  mind  to  admit  this  revela- 
tion, by  virtue  of  which  the  outward  revelation  becomes  an 
inward  one ;  and  he  teaches  us  that  when  the  internal  prin- 
ciple of  religion  was  oppressed  by  worldly-mindedness,  even 
that  outward  revelation  could  no  longer  find  a  point  of  con- 
nexion in  man.  We  have  seen  in  the  modem  development, 
that  as  natural  reason  rebelled  against  the  theism  of  revela- 
tion, in  order  to  explain  everything  from  itself,  although  at 
first  it  allowed  Jhat  doctrine  of  a  creating  God  to  remain 
as  something  founded  in  the  religion  of  reason,  yet  the  same 
principle  in  the  modem  history  of  the  human  mind  has 
driven  it  beyond  these  limits,  even  to  deny  this,  in  order  to 
resign  itself  entirely  to  a  pantheism  that  denies  everything 
supermundane,  only  to  find  itself  repeated  everywhere,  and  to 
regard  everytldng  as  only  its  own  work.  Hence,  as  that  doc- 
trine of  the  creation  enters  into  the  consciousness  first  of  all 
with  Christianity,  this  difficulty  must  oppose  itself  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity  where  there  is  not  an  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  the  new  principle  of  the  universe. 
There  was  no  need  of  speculative  thinking  as  it  was  developed 
in  the  old  world  to  find  here  a  stone  of  stumbling ;  it  was 
difficult  for  educated  minds  to  follow  the  bold  soaring  of 
feith,  in  order  to  rise  above  the  whole  system  of  nature  to  an 
act  of  absolute  freedom  as  the  ground  and  cause  of  all  exist- 
ence. Thus  Tertullian  says  that  many  weaker  believers 
would  rather  agree  with  the  philosophers  that  God  had 
created  all  things  out  of  a  basis  of  existing  matter.  Hence  it 
cannot  be  surprising  if  a  thoughtful  man  like  Hermogenes, 
who  had  passed  over  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  al- 
though embracing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  yet,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  speculative  tendencies,  revolted  at  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  creation,  and  endeavoured  to  mingle  Hylo- 
zoism,  to  which  his  whole  intellectual  development  had  been 
habituated,  with  Christianity.  It  was  possible  for  such  a  per- 
son sincerely  to  exercise  faith  in  Jesus  as  a  Redeemer,  and  to 
receive  the  other  doctrines  of  Christianity,  while  he  was 
stumbled  at  that  one  point,  and,  proceeding  on  his  precon- 
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ceived  opinions,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  even  in  Holy  Writ 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  from  nothing  (which  must  besides 
have  been  misunderstood  if  a  negative  assertion  was  converted 
into  a  positive  one)  was  not  expressly  laid  down.  But,  indeed, 
the  whole  peculiar  system  of  Christianity  separated  from  that 
one  fimdamental  truth  could  not  remain  in  its  purity,  or 
be  consistently  recognised  in  its  true  significance.  Tertullian 
was  penetrated  with  this  conviction  when  he  entered  the  lists 
against  Hermogenes. 

Hermogenes  waa  probably,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his 
name,  of  Greek  descent,  and  had  settled  as  a  foreigner  in 
Carthage.  If  the  former  particular  be  correct,  it  is  easily 
accounted  for  that  the  lessons  of  Greek  philosophy  exerted  so 
great  an  influence  over  his  habits  of  thought.  He  was  an 
artist,  and  in  the  numerous  comparisons  which  he  employed 
to  make  his  doctrine  intelligible  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise 
the  painter.  Tertullian,  as  we  have  already  perceived  by 
many  indications,  was  no  friend  of  art,  altho\igh  we  are  not 
justified  ia  asserting  that  he  held  painting  to  be  in  itself  an 
art  not  becoming  the  Christian  profession.  The  contrary  is 
evident  from  his  book,  De  Jdololatriaf  as  we  have  seen,  and 
we  cannot  say  that  as  a  Montanist  he  had  become  more 
strict  in  this  respect.  And  although  Montanism  could  not  be 
favourable  to  art,  yet  no  proof  can  be  foimd  that  it  must  have 
denoimced  the  art  of  painting  as  unchristian.  But  Hermo- 
genes might  have  extended  the  practice  of  his  art,  which  for 
hica  was  characteristic  in  relation  to  his  times,  beyond  the 
bounds  which  Tertullian  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  Chris- 
tian stand-point  He  appears  already  to  have  risen  above  the 
subjective  opposition  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  his 
times  to  heathenism,  and  advanced  to  an  objective  mode  of 
contemplating  mythology,  so  that  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
employ  his  art  in  the  representation  of  mythological  subjecta 
And  thus  perhaps  we  may  recognise  in  the  artist  and  the 
thinker  the  stand-point  of  a  man  in  whom  the  fervour  of 
Christian  feeling  was  not  predominant.  In  both  respecta 
Tertullian  must  have  been  the  opponent  of  Hermogenes ;  and 
he  regarded  him  also  as  culpable  on  another  account— that 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  had  married  again  several 
times.  Perhaps  he  had  already  engaged  in  controversy  with 
Tertullian  on  that  point,  since  he  endeavoured  to  prove  from. 
holy  writ  the  lawfulness  of  a  second  marriage^  in  opposition  to 
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the  prohibition  of  Montanism.*  Perhaps  Hermogenes  be- 
longed to  those  opponents  with  whom  Tertnllian  had  to  con- 
tend as  a  vindicator  of  the  Montanist  principle  of  Monogamy ; 
it  may  have  been  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  this  Antimon- 
tanist  party. 

Etermogenes  came  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the  Gnostic 
emanation-doctrine,  and  of  the  church  doctrine  of  the  creation 
of  the  universe  out  of  nothing.  He  endeavoured  to  show 
there  could  be  no  such  world,  that  it  must  be  the  work  of 
a  perfect  holy  God,  and  that  it  required  the  admission  of 
a  pre-existent  material  conditionating  the  divine  creation,  in 
order  that  the  existence  of  evil  in  a  world  created  by  a  per- 
fect God  might  be  accounted  for.  The  question  now  arises, 
whether  Hermogenes  was  induced,  first  as  a  Christian,  to  re- 
flect more  on  the  origin  of  evil,  a  subject  which  then  called 
forth  so  much  thinking,  and  whether  he  was  then  first  led, 
since  neither  the  church  doctrine,  nor  that  of  the  Gnostics, 
appeared  to  give  a  satisfiactory  solution,  to  adopt  the  platonic 
doctrine  of  the  Hyle;  or  whether  he  brought  this  doctrine 
with  him  from  his  earlier  philosophic  stand-point,  and  only 
sought  to  find  new  proofs  for  it  from  the  Christian  stand-point. 
When  we  recollect  the  affinity  of  the  doctrine  of  Hermogenes 
to  the  neo-platonic  system,  and  observe  how  this  subject  alone 
appears  to  have  occupied  his  Christian  thinking,  we  shall  be 
more  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  view.  According  to  several 
expressions,  indeed,  it  may  appear  that  Hermogenes  only 
adhered  to  the  original  platonic  Dualism,  and  thought  that 
there  was  an  independent  Hyle  which  was  first  organised  by 
an  act  of  God  for  the  formation  of  the  universe ;  but  when 
"we  compare  with  one  another  all  the  fragments  in  which  his 

'  Tertullian's  obscure  expressions  from  which  we  learn  this,  are  the 
following,  (I.  i.)  "  Pingit  illicite,  nublt  assidue,  legem  Dei  in  libidinem 
defendit,  in  artem  contemnit."  It  is  doabtful  how  we  are  to  explain 
the  pingere  illicite.  Must  we  understand  by  it  that  Tertullian  regarded 
painting  as  in  itself  unlawful  1  Yet  we  are  not  justified  in  doing  that, 
for  the  reasons  giyen  in  the  text ;  and  when  Tertullian  afterwards  says 
that  Hermogenes  despised  the  law  of  God  because  it  was  opposed  to  his 
art,  yet  Tertullian  could  not  mean  that  the  divine  law  condemned 
painting  generally.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  what  he 
regarded  as  unlawful  in  the  art  of  painting,  as  practised  by  Hermogenes, 
was,  that  he  selected  subjects  for  his  art  from  the  heathen  mythology. 
On  the  other  hand,  Tertullian  might  believe  himself  justified  in  quoting 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  thus  the  words,  "  legem  in  artem 
contemnit,"  retain  their  meaning,  and  the  other  words,  that  he  made  use 
of  the  law  for  the  vindication  of  his  art,  will  refute  his  having  quoted 
IMissages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  vindication  of  his  repeated  marriages. 
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speculative  views  are  presented  to  us,  we  shall  rather  recognise 
the  speculations  of  the  later  platonism,  and  lying  at  the  basis, 
the  transition  from  Dualism  to  Monism.  We  must  separate 
the  more  mythical  and  the  logical  conceptions  from  one  another, 
although  it  is  questionable  how  &r  this  was  consciously  effected 
by  Hermogenes  himself.  * 

Hermogenes  maintained,  that  if  God  had  been  Lord  from 
all  eternity,  he  must  have  had  materials  for  the  exercise  of  his 
sovereignty ;  and  this  was  no  other  than  matter.  He  believed 
that  the  divine  attributes  must  be  regarded  as  eternally  active 
in  a  creation,  He  maintained  that  this  was  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  unity  of  Grod,  the  fioyapxlO)  since  God  and 
matter  were  totally  (fistinct  from  one  anotiier  ;  to  matter  he 
ascribed  only  absolute  passivity,  as  he  regarded  God  as  the 
only  creative  cause  of  aU  things.  He  described  matter  quite 
in  the  platonic  style  as  entirely  imdefined,  and  predicateless, 
the  aireipov.  It  must  be  entirely  undefined  and  predicateless 
in  order  that  all  things  may  be  made  out  of  it  by  the  divine 
determining  power.  Hence  it  is  neither  corporeal  nor  in- 
corporeal, though  forming  the  basis  of  the  corporeal  world; 
neither  good  nor  evil.  If  it  were  good,  it  would  require  the 
formative  power  of  God ;  if  it  were  evil,  it  would  have  re- 
mained entirely  unsusceptible  of  such  an  operation  of  God. 
If  matter  were  not  indeterminate  between  the  corporeal  and 
the  incorporeal,  it  would  be  already  corporeal,  and  it  could  only 
be  regarded  as  resting,  not  in  motion;  but  now  we  must 
ascribe  to  it  a  motion  though  imregulated,  imdetermined,  and 
chaotic.  Hermogenes  availed  himself  of  the  comparison  of 
water  boiling  in  a  vessel  and  bubbling  over  on  all  sides.  He 
affirmed,  in  support  of  his  opinions,  that  the  doctrine  of 
creation  out  of  nothing  was  nowhere  expressly  taught  in 
holy  writ,  and  he  believed  that  his  idea  of  matter  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  inai  irrn  of  Genesis,  and  by  the  yfj  doparo^ 
KOI  QKaTuaKEvarrTOQ  of  the  Alexandrine  version.  When  Her- 
mogenes, as  a  proof  of  his  doctrine,  adduces  that  in  order  to 
conceive  of  God  as  Lord  from  all  eternity,  it  is  necessary  to 
presuppose  a  material  of  which  he  is  Lord,  we  may  infer  from. 
this  that  he  therefore  conceived  of  no  beginning  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  sovereignty,  and  this  sovereignty  consists  in  the 
formative  influence  of  God  on  the  material  from  which  the 
creation  proceeds.  Hermogenes  could  not  imagine  any  ab- 
solute commencement  of  creation.  In  fact,  from  his  whole 
4Q0trine,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  suppose  that  first  of  all  a 
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material  existed  as  chaos  from  which  creation  first  proceeded  ; 
but  that  he  believed  that  these  two  factors  were  working 
together  from  all  eternity,  the  creating  God  and  the  material 
which  lay  at  the  basis  of  creation,  constituting  the  condition 
and  limits  of  it.  He,  no  doubt,  thought  that  only  by  a  pro- 
cess of  mental  abstraction  could  the  universe,  as  organised  by 
Crod,  be  distinguished  from  the  Hyle  that  constituted  its  basis, 
and  an  idea  be  formed  of  such  a  Hyle,  as  far  as  an  idea  could 
be  formed  of  anything  so  indefinite,  a  so-called  Xoyoc  vodog  in 
platonic  phraseology.  Thus  the  idea  presented  in  revelation 
of  a  creative  teleological  act  of  God,  must  have  secretly  vanished 
from  Hermogenes,  and  have  given  place  to  that  of  a  develop*- 
ment  destined  by  an  imminent  necessity,  as  in  the  new 
platonic  philosophy.  Hermogenes  must  have  believed  that 
from  eternity  God  operated  in  a  formative  manner  on  matter, 
and  not  by  a  transient  activity  ;  as  he  says, — "  God  does  not 
create  the  universe  out  of  matter  by  pervading  it,  but  by 
appearing  to  it  and  approaching  it :  as  beauty  by  its  mere 
£q)pearance  operates  and  wounds  the  soul  of  him  to  whom  it 
appears,  and  as  the  magnet  attracts  the  iron  on  approaching 
it."  Hermogenes  maintained  that  the  formation  of  matter 
by  God  is  an  infinite  task,  and  that  there  is  always  a  re- 
mainder that  resists  the  formation.  Thus,  he  says,  as  the 
whole  is  known  by  its  parts,  is  matter  known  as  what  forms 
the  basis  of  the  universe  :  in  part  what  it  can  become  by  the 
divine  formative  power,  and  in  part  what  there  is  in  it  which 
resists  formation.  The  ancient  chaos,  amidst  all  the  beauty 
and  order  in  the  world,  still  ever  lets  itself  be  known  as  lying 
at  the  basis  :  it  appears  even  through  the  restored  order. 

Thus  Hermogenes  could  say,  under  one  point  of  view,  that 
matter  has  served  God  to  be  a  manifestation  and  mirrOr  of 
himself  by  means  of  the  creation  he  has  educed  from  it ;  and 
under  another  point  of  view,  that  this  world  is  a  mirror  of 
matter;  which  appeared  toTertullian  a  contradiction,  since  he 
could  not  distinguish  these  various  points  of  view.  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  Hermogenes,  that  in  matter  which  resists 
the  formative  power,  can  only  be  overcome  by  degrees,  and  is 
the  basis  of  what  is  defective  and  evil ;  the  necessity  of  evil 
lies  in  this,  that  the  formation  of  matter  is  an  endless  task. 
He  maintained  that  matter  partook  of  formation,  not  as  a 
whole,  but  in  its  parta*  He  says  that  parts  of  it  had  all 
from  all;  in  every  j>art  there  was  the  whole ;  so  that  the  whole 
I  Cap.  zzzviiL  "  Unde  nee  tota  &bricatur  sed  partes  ejus." 
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can  be  known  from  the  parts.*  "  The  motion  of  matter,"  he 
says,  "before  it  was  arranged,  was  that  of  one  part  flowing 
into  the  other  ;  a  resUessness  which  could  not  be  settled  on 
accoimt  of  the  too  great  contradiction  in  itsel£  But  it  con- 
tinues in  order  that  it  may  be  arranged  by  God/*  *  Yet,  as  in 
matter  all  opposites  meet,  and  hence  the  most  contradictory 
theory  can  be  asserted  of  it,  so  Hermogenes  ascribes  to  it 
on  the  one  hand  a  restless  motion,  full  of  conflicting  tenden- 
cies, and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sluggish  motion.  But  when 
this  matter  received  formation  and  was  arranged,  it  ceased 
from  its  nature  and  its  original  quality ;  yet,  according  to  what 
has  been  said,  the  basis  of  it  still  shone  through.' 

Hermogenes  wished  that  every  appearance  of  the  causaliiy 
of  evil  should  be  kept  at  a  distance  frt)m  God,  since  he  placed 
the  cause  of  evil  out  of  God.  If  other  persons  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  church  doctrines  wished  to  account  for  evil 
from  the  free-will  of  the  creature :  he,  on  the  contrary,  held 
that  the  cause  of  evil  would  by  that  means  be  placed  in  God 
by  whom  that  free-will  was  given.  From  the  stand-point  of 
his  speculative  reason,  he  thought  that  his  all- comprehending 
Monism  could  not  allow  the  distinction  between  God's  willing 
and  permitting.  In  accordance  with  the  Christian  stand- 
point he  rejected  that  explanation  of  evil,  that  it  existed 
necessarily  as  the  antithesis  of  good,  in  order  that  good  itself 
might  become  matter  of  consciousness.^  He  maintained  that 
this  would  deprive  -good  of  its  independence.  '  But  on  the 
other  hand,  he  himself  did  away  with  the  true  significance  of 
the  contrariety  of  good  and  evU.  Since  he  traced  evil  back 
to  a  necessity  of  natm*e,  he  injured  the  doctrine  of  the 
almightiness  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  redemption  met  here 
with  an  insupemble  difficulty,  and  such  a  conception  was 
logically  in  contradiction  to  the  teleological  contemplation  of 
history,  as  it  proceeded  from  a  system  which  substituted  an 
iron  necessity  in  the  place  of  a  teleological  conception.  We 
here  recognise  in  Hermogenes  a  man  moved  on  the  one  hand 

1  Cap.  xxxix.  *' Partes  autem  ejus  omnia  simnl  ex  omnibus  habent, 
nt  ex  partibus  totam  dignoscatar." 

'  Cap.  xliii.  "  Stetit  autem  in  Dei  compositionem,  et  inapprehensi- 
bilem  habuit  incondiium  motum  prae  tarditate  incondiii  motus.'* 

'  Cap.  xliii.  "  At  ubi  accepit  compositionem  Deo  et  omata  est,  ces- 
sayit  a  natura." 

*  Hermogenes,  as  the  opponent  of  the  assertion^ — "  Mala  necessaria 
fuisse  ad  illuminationem  bonorum  ex  contrariis  intelligendorum." 
Cap.  XT. 
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by  the  religious  impressions  of  Christianity,  and  on  the  other 
hand  attached  to  another  soil  by  his  speculative  habits.  We 
shall  see  that  although  in  Tertullian  the  pure  speculative 
interest,  and  the  speculative  element,  were  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  enable  him  to  enter  such  a  mode  of  thinking  as 
that  of  Hermogenes,  yet  from  the  stand-point  of  a  religious 
Christian  interest,  he  understood  how  to  combat  with  him,  and 
to  prove  the  irreconcilableness  of  his  preconceived  notions 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  which  he  wished  to 
combine  them. 

When  Tertullian  says,  referring  to  Hermogenes,  that  the 
pbilosophers  are  the  patriarchs  of  heretics,  and  reproaches 
him  -with  having  changed  from  a  Christian  to  a  philosopher, 
there  is  certainly  so  far  truth  in  the  allegation,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Hermogenes  resulted  from  a  mingling  of  philo- 
sophy and  Christianity — of  the  speculative  and  the  religious 
interest.  He  maintains  against  Hermogenes,  that  although 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out  of  nothing  was  not  expressly 
laid  down  in  holy  writ,  yet  it  was  an  obvious  inference, 
since  no  antecedent  material  was  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  creation  of  God,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  case.  He  endeavours  to  prove  to  him,  that  his  doctrine, 
although  he  maintained  the  unity  of  God,  was  irreconcilable 
with  it  j  for  God  was  truly  acknowledged  as  God,  if  he  were 
not  acknowledged  as  the  eternal,  sole  originator,  and  ground 
of  all  existence,  with  whom  nothing  else  could  compete.  As 
soon  as  anything  else  was  placed  as  originally  near  him,  it 
was  claiming  for  that  something  else  what  belonged  to  God 
alone,  and,  in  fact,  destroying  the  idea  of  the  one  God.  He 
maintained  against  him,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out 
of  nothing  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
in  its  integrity  the  idea  of  the  divine  almightiness,  which  was 
denied  when  God,  in  order  to  create,  was  made  to  depend  on 
something  out  of  himself.^  He  maintains,  that  by  this  scheme 
of  a  creation,  conditionated  by  something  out  of  himself  God 
would  be  subjected  to  a  necessity.  He  says  against  him, 
that  although  he  appears  to  admit  no  other  Christ,  he  yet 
changes  him  into  another,  since  he  recognises  him  in  another 
manner :  in  fact,  he  charges  him  by  denying  creation  out 
of  nothing,  with  taking  away  the  idea  of  Gk)d  altogether.* 

'  Gap.  yiii.  "  Jam  non  omnipotens,  b1  non  et  hoc  potens  ex  nihilo 
omnia  proferre." 
'  ^'Etiam  Id  hoc  necessibati  subjicis  Deum,si  fait  aliquid  in  materia, 
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The  doctrine  of  redemption  seemed  to  him  to  be  so  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  creation,  that  the  full  recognition 
of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  could  not  exist,  unless  the  idea 
of  God  as  the  almighty  Creator  were  presupposed  in  all  its 
fulness.  He  endeavours  to  prove  against  Hermogenes  that 
the  idea  of  ihcomplete  and  progressive  formation  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  something  unoriginated.  Only  in 
the  created,  which  has  a  beginning,  can  the  idea  of  a  con- 
tinued development  from  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect  find  its 
application.*  He  maintained  against  him  that  a  contradic- 
tion was  involved  in  the  idea  of  evil  without  a  beginning, 
that  in  the  idea  of  evil  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  think  of 
a  beginning  and  an  end.'  In  fact,  the  view  taien  by  Her- 
mogenes of  an  endless  task  of  the  formation  of  matter,  if 
logically  carried  out,  was  at  variance  with  a  teleological  con- 
templation of  the  world,  and  many  doctrines  of  Christianity 
belonging  to  it ;  with  everything,  in  short,  that  related  to 
the  final  issue  of  redemption  and  the  renovation  of  the 
world.  In  his  opinion,  the  idea  of  unchangeabihty  was  in- 
separable from  the  idea  of  the  unoriginated  and  eternal, 
and  thus  he  could  not  conceive  how  matter  could  be  trans- 
formed into  any  thing  else.  It  was  also  not  apparent,  how 
a  transformation,  a  conquest  of  evil  is  possible  if  this  is 
regarded  as  an  original  nature.'  He  objected  to  Hermo- 
genes, that  if  evil  is  unoriginated,*  but  the  Xoyoc  not  un- 
begotten,  but  begotten,  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  evil  can 
have  been  overcome  by  him, — ^how  the  good  can  be  stronger 
than  the  evil.*  He,  therefore,  perceives  correctly  that  there 
is  an  intrinsic  contradiction,  to  regard  evil  as  something 
unoriginated  and  absolute,  and  yet  to  speak  of  a  necessary 
victory  of  good  over  evil ;  that,  tiberefore,  in  this  respect  also, 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  is  irreconcilable  with  such  a 
scheme.  When  Hermogenes  maintained  that  as  God  from  all 
eternity  was  to  be  conceived  of  as  Lord,  and,  therefore,  a 
material  on  which  to  exercise  his  sovereignty,  and  an  eternal 

propter  quod  earn  formaret,"  cap.  xlii.  And,  "  Libertas  non  neoesaitas 
Deo  competit,  malo  voluerit  mala  a  semet  ipso  condidisse,  quam  non 
potuerit  non  condidisse."  He  maintained  that  God  would  still  be  the 
author  of  evil,  although  he  brought  it  forth  from  another  material, 
whether  he  so  willed  it,  or  was  obliged  so  to  act  from  weakness. 

*  Cap.  xxviii.  *  Cap.  xi.  •  Cap.  xii.  *  Cap.  xii. 

'  Cap.  xyiii.  "  Proinde  si  malum  quidem  innatum  est,  natns  autem 
sermo  Dei,  nonscio,  an  a  bono  malum  possit  adduci,  yalidiua  ab  infiimo, 
ut  iunatum  a  nato." 
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exercise  of  this  sovereignty  must  be  assumed,  TertuUian 
replied,  that  God  was  certainly  Grod  from  all  eternity,  but  not 
Lord;  for  there  was  a  distinction  in  the  two  ideas;  God 
is  the  name  of  a  being,  but  the  name  Lord  is -not  the  designa- 
tion of  being  but  of  power.  The  being  must  be  regarded 
as  eternal ;  but  this  was  not  the  fact  with  the  idea  of  Lord, 
which  bears  a  relation  to  something  without.*  This  remark 
was  foimded  on  the  distinction  of  the  absolute  and  relative 
attributes  of  God.  Formally,  indeed,  the  difficulty  might 
thus  be  removed,  but,  certainly,  it  was  not  so  in  reality. 
TertuUian  did  not  by  this  mesms  show  how  the  almightiness 
of  God  could  be  conceived  of  otherwise  than  perpetually 
active,  which  was  one  of  the  difficulties  that  Hermogenes  felt 
in  the  supposition  of  an  absolute  beginning  of  creation. 
TertuUian  perceived,  indeed,  how  by  the  doctrine  of  Her- 
mogenes, respecting  the  manner  of  God's  operation  on  matter, 
the  Christian  idea  of  creation,  and  especially  the  idea  of  God 
acting  for  the  realization  of  an  object  was  lost,  although  his 
mind  had  too  Httle  of  the  formaUy  speculative  to  enable  him 
to  develop  this  in  clear  distinct  conceptions.  He  objected  to 
Hermogenes,  that  Grod  had  created  all  things,  not  by  mere 
appearing,  but  by  acting.*  "Greater  is  Ms  glory,  if  he 
laboured.  At  last,  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  aU  his 
works."  He  then  adds,  "but  both  in  his  own  manner,"'  in 
order  to  guard  against  a  false  anthropopathism,  with  which 
his  language  might  be  charged.  While  TertuUian  maintains 
against  Hermogenes  that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of 
one  Gk>d,  to  attribute  to  another  something  of  that  which 
belongs  to  him  alone,  he  himself  supposes  the  objection. 
"  Then,  thou  wilt  say  to  me,  we  shall  have  nothing  of  that 
which  belongs  to  God  alone,"  and  thus  he  would  be  led  to  a 
Deism,  which  places  an  infinite  impassable  chasm  between 
Qod  and  his  creatures,  an  incommunicabiUty  of  the  divine 
being ;  but  here  his  deep  Christian  views,  which  were  as  much 
opposed  to  Dualism  as  to  Pantheism  and  Deism,  are  per- 
ceptible in  his  manner  of  guarding  against  such  a  conclusion, 
and  which  maintained  the  participation  of  the  Divine  Being 
fotmded  in  redemption,  and  the  divine  communion  of  life 
between  Grod  and  the  redeemed.  "We  have,  indeed,  and 
shaU  have,  something  that  is  God's,  but  what  is  communicated 

*  Cap.  ill. 

•  Cap.  xlv.  "  Operatione  Deus  universa  constitnit." 
■  "  U  trumque  buo  more." 
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to  US  by  him,  what  we  have  not  of  ourselves.  For  we  shall 
be  gods  if  we  become  worthy  to  be  those  of  whom  he  has 
declared,  *  I  said  ye  are  gods,'  and  God  stands  in  the  assembly 
of  the  gods,  by  virtue  of  liis  grace,  not  of  our  nature."*  To 
the  doctrine  of  Hermogenes,  of  a  material  out  of  which  all 
things  were  created,  he  sets  in  opposition  the  indwelling 
wisdom  of  Grod,  or  the  Eeason — the  \6yoc — as  the  ideal  groimd 
of  all  existence,  the  aggregate  of  all  ideas  which  were  realized 
in  the  creation  of  the  universe.*  This  is  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  of  which  we  shall  speak  particularly, 
when  we  are  led  to  it  by  Tertullian's  controversial  writings. 

Tertullian  characterises  Hermogenes,  who  was  living* 
when  he  wrote  this  book,  in  the  following  terms.  "  In  l£e 
picture  he  has  drawn  of  the  original  matter  of  creation, 
he  has  given  a  portrait  of  himself,*  devoid  of  elegance,  a 
confused  medley,  a  chaos  of  uncertain,  hasty,  and  violent 
movements."  While  in  this  sketch  we  acknowledge  Ter- 
tullian's wit,  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  it  corresponded 
with  truth.  Hermogenes  may  have  been  a  restless  £uiciful 
man ;  but  of  the  stupidity,  at  least,  which  Tertullian  ascribes 
to  him  we  find  no  trace,  as  &r  as  we  can  learn  his  mental 
character  from  the  fragments  of  his  writings  that  remain. 
He  may  have  been  a  man  of  well-regulated  mind,  though  not 
superior  to  Tertullian  in  mental  opulence. 

Tertullian  had  still  another  subject  to  discuss  with  Her- 
mogenes. Hermogenes  maintained  that  God  had  formed 
all  things  without  distinction  from  matter,  and  made  no 
exception  even  as  to  the  essence  of  the  soul.  It  was  a  view 
widely  spread,  and  derived  from  the  Jewish  theology,  which 
distinguished  what  was  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  first 
man,  from  what  was  owing  to  a  special  divine  communica- 
tion— ^to  the  influence  of  the  divine  spirit ;  this  view  was 
the  germ  of  the  later  distinction  between  the  dona  naturalid 
and  dona  gratuUa,  From  this  point  of  view,  the  soul  was 
regarded  as  originally  mortal,  and  it  was  supposed,  that 
by  the  communication  of  the  divine  spirit  it  was  first  made 

>  Cap.  v.   "  Imo  habemns  et  habebimus,  sed  ab  ipso,  non  a  nobis. 
Nam  ut  Dei  erimns,  si  meruerimus  illi  esse,  do  qaibus  prsedicarit: 
Ego  dixi  vos  dii  estis,  et  stetit  Deus  in  ecclesia  deorum ;  sed  ex  gratia 
ipsius,  non  ex  nostra  proprietate." 
3  Cap.  xviii.  ^  Cap.  i.  "  Ad  hodiemnm  homo  in  ssbcuIo.'* 

^  Cap.  xlv.  ''Nisi  quod  Hermogenes,  eundem  statnm  describendo  mate- 
ri83,  quo  est  ipse  inconditum,  confosum,  turbulentumancipitis  et  prseci- 
pitis  ct  fervidi  motus  documentum  artis  suae  dum  oatendit  ipse  ae  pmxit." 


il 
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partaker  of  immortality.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  through 
Christ  immortal  life  was  again  communicated  to  man  through 
communion  with  God.  This  view,  which  we  find  presented 
in  the  crudest  form  by  Tatian,  which  also  forms  the  basis  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Psychici,  was  at  all  events  akin  to  the  anthropology  of  Her- 
mogenes;  but  as  to  its  exact  nature,  many  questions  and 
doubts  occur  for  want  of  sufficient  data.  The  doctrine  of 
Hermogenes  may  be  so  imderstood,  as  to  mean  that  in  the 
first  man  there  was  no  communication  of  the  divine  spirit, 
and,  therefore,  somewhat  different  from  what  is  supposed 
in  the  above  representation ;  and  that  he  regarded  sin  as 
the  necessary  transition  for  a  soul  derived  from  matter,  and 
destitute  of  all  alliance  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  that  sinless- 
ness  was  first  possible  by  means  of  the  second  creation  of 
man  through  Christ :  from  all  which  it  would  follow,  that 
human  nature  was  so  planned,  that  by  virtue  of  its  original 
constitution  sin  must  be  manifested  in  it,  and  then  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prior  supremacy  of  sin,  the  new  divine  life  from 
Christ  would  be  revealed,  and  the  originally  mortal  soul  by 
this  divine  communication  of  life  would  be  raised  to  im- 
mortality and  sinlessness,  which  was-  then  denoted  by  the 
term  a^fSaporla.  But  then  the  point  of  connexion  for  this 
higher  impartation  to  their  souk,  would  have  been  wanting, 
of  which  all  who  were  of  the  same  lower  nature  would  par- 
take, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  how  Hermogenes 
could  explain  the  different  reception  given  to  the  Gospel 
among  men.  Logically  it  would  have  led  to  the  admission 
of  an  unconditional  and  irresistible  grace.  For  the  decision 
of  this  question  much  depends  on  the  explanation  of  one 
passage  in  Tertullian's  controversy  with  Hermogenes.  He 
says,  that  contrary  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  he  had 
substituted,  in  Gen.  ii.  7,  for  JlatiLS  the  words  spirUus  JDei,  in 
order  to  maintain  that  the  soul  was  derived  from  matter 
rather  than  from  the  spirit  of  God,  since  it  is  incredible  that 
the  spirit  of  God  could  fall  into  sin,  and  then  into  condemna- 
tion. Tertullian  accuses  him  of  falsifying  that  passage  of 
Scripture,  since  here  mention  is  not  made  of  the  spiritus  Dei, 
but  of  something  subordinate,  the  Jlattis  Dei,  Thus  he  ex- 
plained the  wvo^  itorjc,  and  thus  he  had  read  it  in  his  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible.  The  question  is,  what  view  of 
Hermogenes  is  here  presupposed  ?  Did  he  deny  here  in  the 
original  state  of  man  every  kind  of  connexion  with  the  Divine 
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Spirit  1  since  otherwise,  when  man  in  this  connexion  allowed 
himself  to  be  seduced  into  sin,  the  Divine  Spirit  must  have 
appeared  as  if  liable  to  be  tempted  to  sin,  which  was  what 
Hermogenes  objected  to  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  emancipa- 
tion. Then  would  the  view  of  Hermogenes  be  that  which 
we  have  explained.  But  in  this  case  must  Hermogenes.  who 
found  in  Genesis  a  decisive  authority,  have  so  understood  the 
passage,  as  not  signifying  the  communication  of  anything 
divine  to  man,  but  only  an  animal  principle  of  life,  by  which 
he  became  a  living  being ;  and  in  this  case  Tertullian  could 
not  have  accused  him  of  making  something  higher  out  of  the 
lower, — of  having  put  spirUus  instead  of  flatus,  but  he  must 
rather  have  blamed  him  for  not  having  given  a  sufficiently 
high  sense  to  the  predicate  in  that  passage.  Hence  the  words 
of  Tertullian  are  decisive  against  such  a  construction,  and  we 
must  rather  understand  his  meaning  to  be  the  following  :— 
Hermogenes  maintained  that  in  that  passage  where  he  ex- 
plained the  TTvori  Ziarjg  as  meaning  spiritus  Dei,  the  reference 
was  not  to  the  original  nature  of  man  in  itself  to  that  which 
dwelt  in  it  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  it,  but  to  that  which 
was  imparted  to  it  as  something  from  without.  To  the  first 
man,  in  his  original  condition,  the  divine  spirit  was  imparted 
for  the  exaltation  and  support  of  his  nature ;  he  was  thereby 
made  capable  of  immortality ;  but  by  his  guilt  this  connexion 
with  God  was  dissolved,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  spiritus 
Dei ;  and  now  the  souls  derived  from  matter,  being  stripped 
of  everything  divine,  fell  a  prey  to  death.  Thus  Hermogenes 
would  have  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of  Tatian.  But  still 
the  same  difficulty  would  remain  for  him, — ^the  injury  done 
to  man's  capability  of  receiving  redemption.  This  Tertullian 
believed  must  be  maintained  against  him,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  something  imdeniably  and  inalienably  divine  in  the 
soul  be  proved  against  him,  and  in  order  to  refute  the  argu- 
ment of  Hermogenes,  he  made  use  of  the  distinction  between 
the  spiritus  and  the  JlaitLS  Dei.  He  wished  to  show  that  not 
an  absolutely  divine  nature,  but  one  allied  to  the  divine,  was 
the  inalienable  possession  of  man.  On  this  account  he  wrote 
against  Hermogenes  his  book  De  Censu  Animoe,  (on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Soul,)  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  the 
contents  of  which  we  may  infer  from  what  he  mentions  in  his 
work  De  Anima,  In  maintaining  against  Hermogenes  this 
alliance  or  relationship  of  man  to  God,  Tertullian  appealed 
to  the  imdeniable  and  inalienable  marks  of  it.     Among  these 
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he  reckoned  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  freedom  of 
will,  reason,  the  indications  of  a  native  consciousness  of 
Qod,  a  power  of  prognostication  which  he  distinguished  from 
the  supernatural  prophetic  gift,  and  the  dominion  over 
nature.*  Moreover,  TertuUian  quotes,  in  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  this  book,  what  he  had  written  in  his  work  De 
Censu  Animas  on  ^e  soul  as  allied  to  God.' 

This  special  object  led  Tertullian  afterwards  to  a  general 
inquiry  respecting  the  soul,  in  which  he  proposed  to  discuss  all 
the  questions  rela^ng  to  the  nature,  the  various  powers,  and 
the  destiny  of  the  soul,  that  were  agitated  between  philoso- 
phers and  Christians,  heretics  and  the  orthodox — his  work 
De  Anima.  Here  he  entered  on  a  field  of  inquiry  for  which 
his  mental  constitution  and  education  had  little  fitted  him,  that 
of  pure  philosophic  investigation.  Consequently,  this  work 
contained  many  things — ^much  that  was  imsatisfactory.  It 
was  very  different,  when  in  the  coin^e  of  these  discussions  he 
entered  on  purely  religious  topics,  or  what  were  in  strict  con- 
nexion with  them ;  here  we  find  real  profundity.  Opposing  . 
the  new  light  of  Christian  truth  to  the  inquiries  of  philoso- 
phers, respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul,  he  says, — "  To  whom 
can  the  truth  be  known  without  God?  by  whom  is  Christ 
sought  for  without  the  Holy  Spirit?  and  on  whom  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  bestowed  without  the  sacrament  of  the  fisdth  ] " 

ThQ  manner  in  which  Tertullian  justifies  the  Senses  against 
the  objections  of  the  Academics  to  the  deceptions  they  practised, 
is  remarkable  and  characteristic.  His  strong  realism  is  here 
prominent,  and  leads  him  to  detect  in  such  views  the  germ  of 
Docetism.  *^  It  is  not  the  senses,"  he  maintains,  ''  that  are 
guilty  of  deception,  but  the  causes  which  allow  objects  to 
assume  such  an  appearance  to  the  senses  ;  and  the  judgment 
of  the  soul  is  to  be  blamed,  if  it  lets  itself  be  determined  by 
them.  But  even  the  causes  do  not  lie,  for  they  act  in  cor- 
respondence to  the  law  of  nature.  In  nature  there  is  no 
lie,  for  everything  expresses  what  it  must  express  from  its 
stand-point."  What  must  so  happen  is  no  lie.  If,  therefore, 
the  causes  are  free  from  reproach,  much  more  are  the  senses, 
to  which  the  causes  are  antecedent ;  hence,  especially  truth, 
credibility,  and  freedom  from  error,  are  ascribed  to  the  senses, 

^  Gap.  xxii.  "  Animam  Dei  flatu  natam,  immortalem,  substantia  sim- 
plicera,  liberam  arbitrii,  rationalem,  dominatricem,  divinatricem." 

3  ^'Dedimus  illi  et  libertatem  arbitrii  eb  dominationem  rerum  et 
divinationam  interdam,  Beposita  quae  per  Dei  gratiam  obyenit  ex  pro- 
phetia.** 
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because  they  announce  nothing  else  but  what  that  law  has 
prescribed  to  them,  which  so  operates  that  something  else  is 
announced  by  the  senses  than  what  takes  place  in  reality. 
"  What  art  thou  doing,  bold  Academic  ? "  he  says ;  "  thou 
Bubvertest  the  whole  condition  of  life,  thou  destroyest  the 
"whole  order  of  nature,  thou  makest  the  very  providence  of 
God  blind,  since  thou  constitutest  the  senses  as  deceitful  and 
lying  masters  for  understanding,  inhabiting,  managing,  and 
enjoying  all  his  works."  And  a  little  further  on,  he  says, 
"  We  cannot  doubt  the  evidence  of  those  senses,  lest  we 
should  doubt  their  credibility  as  regards  Christ, — ^lest  it  should 
be  said  that  he  falsely  saw  Satan  fall  like  lightning  fix>m 
heaven,  or  falsely  heard  the  voice  of  the  Father  testifying  of 
himself,"  <fec.^  He  connects  with  it  the  controversy  against 
Marcion,  saying, — "For  thus  Marcion  would  rather  have 
believed  Christ  to  be  a  spectre,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  his  having  a  real  body." 

This  work  is  very  important  in  reference  to  Tertullian's 
,  anthropology,  and  to  the  construction  of  the  anthropology  of 
the  Western  church  in  general,  to  which  he  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse. As  we  have  remarked,  Tertullian's  materialism  and 
realism  could  not  be  separated,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  much 
surprised  at  his  attributing  to  the  soul  a  corporeity  of  a 
higher  kind.  The  literal  interpretation  of  the  parables  of 
Christ,  the  application  of  all  the  separate  traits  in  them, 
especially  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus, 
strengthened  him  in  this  view.  He  imagined  that  the  soul 
possessed  various  limbs,  like  the  human  body.  To  that  he 
referred  the  idea  of  an  inner  man.  And  with  that  was  con- 
nected, though  it  stood  in  no  necessary  connexion,  the  notion 
of  an  internal  sense  of  the  soul,  of  internal  organs  of  sense, 
by  means  of  which  he  accounted  for  seeing  and  hearing  in 
ecstatic  states,  as  in  dreams ;  with  such  an  internal  sense,  he 
supposed,  that  Paul  saw  Chiist's  form,  and  heard  his  voice.* 
But  certainly  this  notion  was  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  assertion  of  a  material  constitution  of  the  soul.  Origen, 
who  was  very  far  from  such  a  view  as  the  latter,  accoimted  for 
the  Scriptural  visions  from  an  internal  sense.  In  the  form  of 
this  view  of  the  soul's  materiality,  appeared  also  Tertullian's 
very  influential  doctrine,  tliat  became  offensive  by  this  con- 
rexion  in  which  it  was  represented  by  him,  though  nowise 
connected  with  this  speculation, — ^namely,  the  doctrine  that  the 
>  Cap.  xvii.  '  Cap.  ix. 
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tsoul  of  the  first  man  was  the  source  of  all  other  souls  which 
were  developed  in  the  continuation  of  the  race,  and  that  the 
soul  of  the  first  man  was  propagated  along  with  the  body, 
the  so-called  propagatio  animarum  per  tradttcem,^  Traducian- 
ism.  Thus  he  imagined  that  Adam's  soul  was  at  first  uniform  : 
it  had  not  yet  developed  that  multipHcity  of  properties  which 
might  be  educed  from  the  individualising  of  all  those  germs 
of  humanity  that  were  existing  in  Adam.*  Not  without 
reason  he  could  recognise  a  deeper  connexion  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race,  a  deeper  maity  (which  he  explained 
by  means  of  that  Traducianism)  in  the  expression  of  family 
peculiarities,  in  the  propagation  of  quahties  and  propensities.' 
Thus  Tertullian  opposed  his  Traducianism  to  an  atomistic, 
nominalist  theory  of  the  development  of  mankind.  In  this 
manner  he  also  explained  the  propagation  of  a  sinful  tendency 
from  the  first  man.  Thus  he  made  it  apparent  how  in  the 
first  man  the  nature  of  all  his  posterity  was  vitiated,  since  the 
development  of  the  whole  race  depended  on  (or  was  con- 
ditionated  by)  the  conduct  of  its  progenitor.  Hence  the  idea 
of  vitium  originis.  As  a  consequence  of  the  first  sin  Tertullian 
regarded  the  worldly -mindedness  which  has  been  transmitted 
from  the  first  man  to  his  descendants.  "  How  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  man  should  return  to  his  original  material, 
and  be  condemned  for  his-' correction  to  build  upon  the  earth, 
and  in  the  work  itself  he  should  bow  towards  the  earth,  since 
he  has  communicated  the  spirit  received  from  thence  to  his 
whole  posterity  ?"  The  corruption  of  nature  has  become,  as  he 
says,  a  second  nature,  having  its  own  god  and  fether,  namely, 
the  author  himself  of  the  corruption.  *  Thus  he  maintained 
the  connexion  of  an  evil  spirit  with  every  man  from  his  birth, 
which  was  corroborated  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  heathen  ;  * 
a  view  which  afterwards  led  to  the  use  of  exorcism  at  bap- 
tism in  the  North  African  church  Here  the  coarse  and  con- 
fined conception  of  the  ages  preceding  Christianity  as  held 
by  Tertullian,  in  contrast  with  the  more  liberal  and  enlarged 
view  of  the  Alexandrians  in  relation  to  the  divine  education 
of  the  race,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  Tertullian 

'  Cap.  xix.  "  Anima  velut  surculus  quidam  ex  matrice  Adam." 

*  "  Apparet,  quanta  fiiit,  quae  unam  animae  naturam  varie  collocavit," 
cap.  3CX. ;  and,  "  Uniformis  nature  animae  ab  initio  in  Adam,"  cap.  xxi. 

*  Cap.  XXV.  "  Unde,  oro  te,  similitudine  animse  quoque  parentibus  de 
ingeniis  respondemus,  secundum  Cleanthis  testimonium,  si  non  et  ex 
animoB  scmine  educimur  ]" 

*  Cap.  xli,  *  Gap.  xxxix. 
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could  so  little  understand  the  importance  of  Socrates  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  that  he  adduced  the  Dsemon  of  Socrates 
as  a  confirmation  of  his  opinion  that  every  man  was  attended 
by  an  evil  spirit  from  his  birth.  But  deeply  as  he  was  pene- 
trated with  a  sense  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
equally  deep  was  the  consciousness,  as  we  have  already  learnt 
from  many  of  his  expressions,  of  the  imdeniable  and  inalien- 
able relation  of  the  soul  of  man  to  God.  Thus,  when  speak- 
ing of  that  original  corruption,  he  adds,  "  Yet,  there  is  in  the 
soul  that  original  good,  divine  and  genuine,  and  which  is 
properly  natural  to  it.  For  what  comes  from  Grod,  is  not  ex- 
tinguished, but  rather  obscured;  it  cannot  be  extinguished, 
because  it  is  of  God.  Therefore,  as  light  when  hindered  by 
some  obstacle  remains,  but  does  not  show  itself  if  the  density 
is  so  great  as  to  obstruct  it,  so  also  what  is  good  in  the  soul  is 
oppressed  by  the  evil,  according  to  its  peculiar  nature,  and  is 
inactive  the  light  being  hidden,  or  shines  through  when  it  finds 
liberty.  So  there  are  some  very  bad  and  some  very  good,  and 
nevertheless  all  have  one  sort  of  soul.  Thus  also  in  the  worst 
there  is  something  good,  and  in  the  best  something  of  the 
worst.  God  alone  is  without  sin,  and  Christ  is  the  only  man 
without  sin,  because  Christ  is  also  God."  ^  He  then  appeals  to 
the  marks  given  in  revelation  of  that  which  is  originally 
divine  in  the  soul, — "Thus,"  he  says,  "the  divinity  of  the 
soul  breaks  out  into  presages  owing  to  its  pristine  goodness, 
and  the  consciousness  of  God  is  expressed  by  such  attestations 
as  *  God  is  good,'  '  God  sees,'  '  I  commend  thee  to  God.' "  From 
the  connexion  of  these  two  factors,  evil,  and  what  was 
originally  allied  to  God,  he  explains  the  responsibility  of  man, 
and  establishes  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  On  this  account 
there  is  no  soul  without  guilt,  because  none  are  vrithout 
the  seeds  of  goodness.  Hence  he  accounts  for  the  original 
consciousness  of  truth  in  its  partial  illumination  before  the 
Christian  era,  which  he  calls  the  senms  pvhlicus  natures. 
This  consciousness  of  truth  was  to  be  found  especially  among 
the  better  class  of  the  philosophers ;  but  he  accuses  plulosophy 
of  having  disturbed  and  mutilated  this  sensus  publicus  by  its 
arbitrary  sophistry.'     Yet  he  designates  Seneca  on  accoimt  of 

^  Cap.  xli. 

2  Cap.  ii. "  Sed  et  natura  pleraque  suggeruntur  quasi  de  publico  sensa 
quo  animum  Deus  dotare  dignatus  est.  Hunc  nacta  philosophia  ad 
gloriam  proprise  artis  inflavit  prae  studio  eloquii  quidvis  struere  atquo 
destruere  eruditi." 
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his  agreement  with  Christian  truth  as  scepe  noster  I  ^     He 
adopted,  what  as  we  shall  afterwards  see  was  not  unimportant 
for  hisChristology,  not  the  common  Dichotomy,  but  maintained 
that  the  vital  principle  of  the  body,  the  xl^vxn,  was  the  same 
in  all  living  beings,  only  endowed  with  higher  or  lower  powers. 
In  what  was  generally  termed  vovq  he  recognised  only  the 
highest  power  of  the  same  soul,  which  also  forms  the  vital 
principle  of  the  body.     He  says,  "  By  the  animus,  or  mens, 
which  the  Greeks  call  vovc,  we  imderstand  nothing  else  than 
the  inborn,  ingrafted,  and  native  suggestion  of  the  soul,  with 
which  it  acts  and  judges,  which  having  always  with  itself,  it 
moves  in  itself,  it  appears  to  be  moved  by  it  as  if  by  another 
substance."'    He  sanctions  the  distinction  between  a  yj/vxv 
XoytkiJ  and  aXoyog,  but  maintains  that  what  is  denoted  by  the 
latter  epithet,  is  not  an  original  faculty.     He  regards  all  that 
is  contradictory  to  the  reason  in  man,  all  irrational  passions 
and  desires,  as  the  effects  of  the  original  corruption.    "  The 
natural,"  he  says,  "  must  be  regarded  as  the  rational,  which 
was  originally  implanted  in  the  soul — namely,  by  the  rational 
Creator.     For  how  should  that  be  otherwise  than  rational 
which  God  created  by  his  command  ? — ^to  say  nothing  of  what 
he  commimicated  in  a  peculiar  sense  by  his  breath.     But  the 
irrational  must  be  regarded  as  something  subsequent,  which 
happened  through  the  suggestion  of  the  serpent,  that  which 
proceeded  from  transgression,  and  which  has  since  grown  in 
and  with  the  soul,  as  something  natural,  because  it  happened 
immediately  at  the  beginning  of  nature."    Yet  he  declares 
himself  opposed  to  the  platonic  intellectualism,  since  he  is  not 
willing  to  consider  the  Ovfmcov  and  the  imdv/jiriTiKoy  as  in 
themselves  opposite  to  the  XoyiKov,  but  recognises  a  rational 
anger,  and  a  rational  direction  of  the  appetitive  faculty.     The 
xmity  of  the  divine  and  human  was  also  brought  forward  by 
him,  and  as  a  proof  he  made  use  of  the  original  type  of 
himianity  in  Christ,  in  whom  he  thought  might  be  recognised 
a  holy  anger  against  ungodliness,  and  a  holy  appetitive  faculty ; 
as  he  says,'  "  Behold,  this  whole  trinity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Lord; —the  rational  fisujulty  which  teaches  and  argues, — by  which 
he  makes  level  the  paths  of  salvation ;  the  indignant  faculty 
by  which  he  inveighed  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  and 
the  appetitive  faculty  by  which  he  desired  to  eat  the  Passover 
with  his  disciples."     And  as  he  would  very  justly  regulate 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  morals  by  the  contemplation  of 
*  Cap.  XX.  '  Cap.  xii.  '  Cap.  xvL 
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the  moral  archetype  in  Christ,  he  says, — '*  Therefore  in  our- 
selves  we  must  not  consider  the  indignant  and  the  appetitive 
faculties  as  always  belonging  to  the  irrational,  since  we  are 
certain  that  they  were  rationally  exercised  by  the  Lord," 
We  recognise  here  his  religious  realism  as  opposed  to  the 
excessive  dread  of  Anthropopathism,  and  to  the  evaporation 
of  the  idea  of  Grod,  when  he  would  find  in  God  something 
corresponding  to  anger  in  mau  in  his  wrath  against  evil,  and 
to  human  benevolence  in  his  longing  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
As  an  example  of  that  wrath,  as  it  might  be  found  in 
Christians,  he  quotes  the  words  of  Paul  in  GaL  v.  12,  and 
displays  an  ethical  and  exegetical  freedom  from  prejudice,  in 
not  shrinking  from  the  natural  exposition  of  these  words, 
Qnd  finding  nothing  repulsive  in  it. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  Tertullian  recognised  equally  the  re- 
ceptivity of  redemption  and  the  need  of  redemption.  In  con- 
nexion with  these  trutiis,  he  also  viewed  the  doctrine  of  rege- 
neration. After  speaking  of  the  two  factors  in  human  nature, 
the  originally  divine  and  the  disordered  imdivine,  he  says,' 
"  When  by  faith  the  soul  comes  to  regeneration,  transformed 
through  tiie  second  birth  by  water  and  the  power  from  above, 
it  beholds  all  its  light,  after  the  covering  of  its  pristine  cor- 
ruption has  been  taken  away.  It  is  received  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  his  communion,  as  in  the  first  birth  by  the  evU 
spirit.  The  body,  which  is  given  as  a  dowry  to  the  soul  when 
it  has  espoused  the  Spirit,  is  no  longer  the  servant  of  the  soul, 
but  of  the  Spuit."  With  his  Traducianism  was  connected  the 
notion  of  a  sanctifying  influence  arising  from  Christian  parent- 
age, and  thus  he  understands  that  passage  in  1  Cor.  vii.  14. 
He  understands  this  of  a  twofold  sanctification,  that  of  descent, 
and  that  of  education.  This  again  is  of  importance  in  relation 
to  his  view  of  infant  baptism.  Had  he  admitted  such  a  rite, 
this  would  have  been  the  place  for  mentioning  it  as  a  third, 
additional  &ctor.  But  he  expressly  distinguishes  this  prepa- 
ratory sanctification  from  that  which  is  accomplished  at  a 
later  period  through  baptism — ^namely,  regeneration.  He 
imderstands  the  apostle  to  mean  by  dyia  in  that  passage, 
designatos  sanctUati  ac  per  hoe  etiam  saluti,  and  adds,  "  For 
otherwise  the  apostle  would  have  remembered  the  word  of 
thd  Lord,  that  no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  unless 
he  is  bom  again  of  water  and  Spirit,  i,e.  he  will  not  otherwise 
be  holy.**     "  Hence,"  he  says,  "  every  soul  will  belong  to  Adam 

^  Cap.  zxzi. 
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until  it  has  entered  into  communion  with  Christ."  Now  it 
may  be  said,  this  passage  is  an  evidence  that  Tertullian  re- 
garded in£mt  baptism  as  necessary.  But  had  that  been  the 
case,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  very  differently.  And 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  considers  birth  and  education 
equally  as  the  preparatory  sanctificatio,  and  then  allows  bap- 
tism to  follow.  Likewise  the  passage  we  before  quoted  from 
the  same  book  shows  that  he  considered  fidth  to  be  a  necessary 
element  in  baptism  and  regeneration. 

To  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  original  differences  in  men, 
Tertullian  opposed  the  doctrine  of  free-will  (which  he  derived 
from  what  was  imdeniably  allied  to  the  divine  in  man),  and 
the  power  of  grace  operating  upon  it.  When  the  Gnostics 
quoted  in  support  of  their  doctrine  those  words  of  Christ,  that 
"  a  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit,  nor  can  a  good 
tree  bring  forth  evil  fruit,"  and  that  "  men  do  not  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles;"  Tertullian  replies, 
"  According  to  this  notion,  God  could  not  raise  up  children  to 
Abraham  from  these  stones,  nor  could  the  generation  of  vipers 
bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance  ;  and  the  apostle  must 
have  been  mistaken  in  Eph.  v.  8,  and  ii.  3, — ^but  the  holy 
Scriptures  are  never  self-contradictory.  For  the  corrupt  tree 
will  bring  forth  no  good  fruit  unless  it  is  grafted,  and  the 
good  tree  will  bring  forth  bad  fruit  unless  it  is  cultivated. 
And  the  stones  will  become  children  of  Abraham,  if  they  are 
fefihioned  to  Abraham's  Mth;  and  the  generation  of  vipers 
will  bring  forth  fridts  meet  for  repentance,  if  they  have  dis- 
charged the  poison  of  evil.  Such  will  be  the  power  of  grace, 
which  is  stronger  than  nature,  since  the  power  of  free-will  in 
us  is  subjected  to  it ;  and  as  that  is  natural  and  changeable, 
so  nature  turns  whither  it  turns."  This  passage  may  cer- 
tainly be  so  understood  as  if  an  irresistible  power  were  ascribed 
to  grace  in  the  transformation  of  the  free-will,  and  we  might 
find  in  it  the  spirit  of  Montanism,  which  was  disposed  to 
maintain  the  unconditional  sovereignty  of  the  divine,  and 
ascribe  to  the  human  soul  only  a  passivity  in  relation  to  it. 
We  should  then  be  obliged  to  regard  Tertullian  as  the  first 
representative  of  the  doctrine  of  a  gratia  irresistibUis.  But 
this  clashes  with  the  express  manner  in  which  he  elsewhere 
asserts  the  self-determining  power  of  free-will.  And  even 
here  he  appeals  to  the  fact,  that  in  his  controversy  with  Her- 
mogenes  and  Marcion  he  had  maintained  the  avTeloviriov.  In 
order  to  adjust  this  discrepancy,  must  we  say  that  TertuUian 
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had  already,  like  Augustin,  pleased  himself  with  the  idea  of 
jfree-will,  and  believed  that  he  could  so  express  himself  since 
the  form  of  free-will  always  remains  unhurt,  and  man  is  not 
conscious  of  any  stringent  necessity?  But  yet  we  are  not 
justified  to  attribute  this  artificial  conception  to  Tertullian, 
since  none  of  his  expressions  give  a  point  of  connexion  for  i1^ 
and  we  must  rather  explain  this  obscure  passage  according  to 
his  general  doctrine.  When,  therefore,  he  expresses  himself 
so  strongly  on  the  power  of  grace,  we  must  presume  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  ascribe  to  grace  any  unconditional  compelling 
power  over  the  free-will.  And  Montanism  itself  presupposes 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  are 
conditionated  by  the  direction  of  the  free-will ;  since  it  attri- 
buted a  passivity  to  the  human  mind  only  in  the  case  of  pro- 
phetic inspirations,  and  certain  extraordinary  charisms.* 

This  latter  conception  of  such  an  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  with  the  passivity  of  the  human  soul,  we  also  recognise 
in  Tertullian's  manner  of  expressing  himself  respecting  the 
vacillation  of  mind  shown  by  John  the  Baptist. 

Tertullian  seeks  for  explanations  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  soul  not  merely  in  reason  and  holy  writ,  but  also  in  the 
new  revelations  and  visions  :  from  these  latter  he  obtains 
vouchers  for  the  material  constitution  of  the  souL  That 
visions  should  be  frequently  beheld  by  the  female  sex,  may  be 
easily  accounted  for ;  and  the  demand  for  such  phenomena 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  attached  by  the  enthu- 
siastic tendency  which  sought  for  the  explanation  of  such 
things  in  new  revelations  and  sights.  There  might  be,  indeed, 
magnetic  states  in  which  persons  sought  for  something  divine. 
It  is  very  explicable,  that  among  them  who  during  religions 
services,  and  in  consequence  of  the  impressions  they  then 
received,  fell  into  such  states,  the  visions  would  have  that  for 
their  object  with  which  their  minds  had  been  occupied  in  a 
waking  state,  and  to  which  the  discoin^,  or  portion  of  scrip- 
ture read,  had  referred.  TertuUian  says,  "There  is  at  the 
present  day  among  us  a  sister  who  has  received  the  charism 
of  revelations,  and  who  in  the  church,  on  the  services  of  the 
Sunday,  is  put  in  an  ecstasy  by  the  Spirit  She  converses 
with  angels,  sometimes  even 'with  the  Lord;  she  sees  and 
hears  holy  tilings ;  she  knows  the  hearts  of  some,  and  admin- 
isters remedies  to  those  that  long  for  them.     When  the  scrip- 

*  See  Neander's  General  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  11.  pp.  846— 852. 
St.  Lib.  ed.— Tb. 
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tures  are  read,  or  the  psalms  are  sung,  or  exhortations  are 
given, — then  materials  are  furnished  for  her  visions."  When 
the  service  was  concluded,  and  the  congregation  was  dismissed, 
then  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to  a^  her  more  exactly 
respecting  her  visions,  from  one  of  which  they  believed  that 
they  could  learn  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soul;  and  to 
this  Tertullian  appeals.  According  to  Tertullian's  opinion, 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  new  revelations  finds  its  reward  in 
this,  that  the  persons  who  do  thus  acknowledge  them,  and 
place  no  limit  to  the  continued  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  made  partakers  of  these  new  miraculous  gifts.  We  must 
always  bear  in  mind,  that  Montanism  forms  the  boundary- 
line  in  the  stage  of  the  development  of  the  church  where  the 
supernatural  and  the  eccentric  predominated,  when  the  power 
of  the  divine  life  appeared  as  altogether  new,  and  seized  hold 
of  the  rude  mass.  Thus  Tertullian  asserts  that  the  greater 
part  of  men  were  taught  by  the  visions  of  God ;  a  statement 
which  agrees  with  many  declarations  of  Origen.  We  offer 
the  following  as  an  explanation.  Christianity  entered  into 
close  conflict  with  the  ancient  principles  of  heathenism  ;  men 
who  were  as  yet  strangers  to  Christianity,  saw  themselves 
surrounded  by  its  operations,  from  which  they  received  mani- 
fold and  unconscious  divine  impressions.  Adhering  to  their 
former  stand- point,  they  strove  against  these  impressions ; 
but  they  were  overcome  by  a  higher  power.  Impressions 
were  made  upon  them  in  visions  and  dreams,  with  superior 
power,  which  they  were  not  conscious  of,  or  rejected  by  op- 
posing efforts ;  and  when  the  connexion  of  the  development 
of  their  life  remained  hidden,  when  they  overlooked  the 
various  intermediate  links,  and  only  were  conscious  of  the 
last  result,  everything  must  have  worn  to  them  the  aspect  of 
the  supernatural. 

Among  TertuUian's  deep  reflections  must  be  reckoned  the 
idea  of  the  emblematical  in  the  works  of  God.  As  the  king- 
dom of  grace  was  typified  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  so  is 
nature  parabolised  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus 
he  sees  in  the  transition  from  sleep  to  waking  an  emblem  of 
the  transition  from  death  to  the  resurrection.  He  says,  "  For 
God  willed  to  effect  nothing  in  his  arrangements  without 
an  emblem,  according  to  the  Platonic  example,  especially  to 
present  to  us  daily  the  image  of  the  beginning  and  end 
of  man,  stretching  forth  the  hand  to  feith,  which  is  more 
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easily  supported  by  images  and  parables,  as  in  words  so  in 
things."^ 

Tertullian,  as  we  have  remarked,  had  written  before  this 
work  one  on  Paradise,  which  we  have  already  given  an  account 
of.  He  now  treats  in  this  book  on  the  soul,  of  something 
which  he  had  touched  upon  in  that  work.  As  in  the  book  on 
the  soul  he  had  dwelt  on  its  future  destiny,  so  he  also  stated 
the  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state  of  the  dead  in  hades. 
The  opponents  of  the  doctrine  that  there  was  likewise*  such  an 
intermediate  state  for  believers  were,  as  we  may  conclude  ftt)m 
TertuUian's  words,  not  merely  the  Gnostics,  but  also  others, 
probably  the  same  persons  who  opposed  Chiliasmj  for  a  rela- 
tionship of  ideas  existed  between  an  intermediate  state,  or 
hades,  for  some  before  they  reached  heaven,  and  an  interme- 
diate state  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  generally, 
the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  which  would  form  the 
transition-point  to  the  new  heavenly  order  of  things.  Now, 
the  doctrine  of  hades,  not  less  than  the  doctrine  of  Chiliasm, 
belonged  to  the  points  for  which  the  Montanists  zealously 
contended.  Their  opponents  maintained  that  by  the  descent 
of  Christ  into  hades,  believers  were  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  entering  such  an  intermediate  state,  and  were  taken  to 
heaven  immediately  on  their  decease.  Tertullian,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintained  that  Christ,  according  to  the  law  of  human 
development,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  hades,  and  that  in  so 
doing  he  placed  in  commimion  with  himself  the  prophets  and 
patriarchs  of  the  old  covenant.  But,  as  long  as  the  earth 
remains  in  its  present  form,  heaven  is  still  closed  against  be- 
lievers. And  he  regards  hades  as  the  common  intermediate 
state,  where  there  is  a  presentiment  of  happiness  and  of  punish- 
ment, and  whence  every  person,  according  to  the  measui-e  of 
his  purification  from  all  sin,  will  be  raised,  earlier  or  later,  to 
a  participation  in  the  millennial  reign.  Every  sin,  even  the 
least,  must  be  atoned  for  by  a  delay  of  the  resurrection ;  and 
from  this  tenet  afterwards  arose  the  idea  of  a  purifying  pimish- 
ment,  an  ignis  purgatorvas}  With  it  was  also  connected  the 
already  developed  juridical  conception  of  repentance,  to  which 
was  added  the  doctrine  of  washing  away  sins  by  baptism. 

^  Cap.  xliii.  "  Yolait  enim  Deus,  et  alias  nihil  sine  exemplaribus  in 
sua  dispositione  molitus  paradigmate  Platonico  plenius  humani  yel 
maxime  initii  ac  finis  lineas  quotidie  agere  vobiscum,  manmn  porrigens 
fidei  facilius  adjuvandre  per  imagines  et  parabolas  sicnt  sermonum,  iU 
et  rerum." 

'  Cap.  zzxr.  "Modico  qnoqne  delicto  mora  resurrectionia  expemo.** 
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Tertullian  only  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  those  who  had 
been  perfectly  purified  by  the  baptism  of  blood,  that  is,  mar- 
tyrdom. These  alone  were  to  be  exempt  from  hades,  where 
they  had  nothing  to  atone  for,  but  were  raised,  not  at  once  to 
heaven,  but  only  to  that  state  of  exalted  happiness  in  paradise 
which  Tertullian  has  described  in  his  last  work.  He  adduces, 
in  confirmation  of  it,  a  vision  of  the  Montanist  female  martyr 
Perpetua,^  Thus  Montanism  was  aided  in  the  glorification 
and  recommendation  of  martyrdom ;  and  Tertullian  appeals 
in  this  connexion  to  a  characteristic  oracular  sentence,  strongly 
marked  by  the  ethical  spirit  of  Montanism,  that  contempt  of 
what  was  purely  human,  namely,  "Perceive  the  difference 
between  a  heathen  and  a  believer  in  death :  if  thou  diest  for 
God  as  the  Paraclete  admonishes,  not  in  gentle  fevers  and  on 
beds,  but  in  martyrdom ;  if  thou  takest  thy  cross  and  followest 
the  Lord,  as  he  himself  commands ;  thy  blood  is  the  key  of 
paradise." 

In  Tertullian's  explanation  of  tho  parable,  Luke  xii.  58,  in 
which  by  the  adversary  he  understands  the  heathen,  what  he 
says  is  important  in  aiding  our  conception  of  the  relation  in 
which  Christians  stood  to  the  heathen.  "  For  the  heathens 
man  is  our  adversary,  who  walks  in  the  same  way  of  common 
life.  But  we  must  go  out  of  the  world,  if  it  were  not  allow- 
able to  associate  with  them.  He  commands,  therefore,  that 
thou  shouldst  show  benevolence  towards  him.  *Love  your 
enemies,'  he  says,  *  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use 
you,'  lest,  provoked  by  some  injury  in  the  intercourse  of  busi- 
ness, he  should  drag  thee  to  his  judge."  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
bow  distinctly  Tertullian  places  the  seat  of  sin  in  the  soul,  and 
impugns  the  erroneous  view  of  the  ftcriptural  idea  of  the  flesh. 
So  also  his  ascetic  tendency  did  not  misapprehend  the  Chris- 
tian mode  of  viewing  human  nature,  in  opposition  to  the 
oriental  contempt  of  the  body.  By  means  of  the  connexion 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  with  his  whole  style  of 
thinking,  he  well  distinguished  what  was  obstructive  in  the 
present  relation  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  and  the  higher  destiny 
of  the  body  as  the  organ  of  the  soul  in  a  transformed  state. 
He  says,  "  If  this  body,  according  to  the  Platonic  doctrine,  is 
the  prison  of  the  soul,  but,  according  to  the  apostolic  doctrine, 
a  temple  of  God  in  communion  with  Christ;  yet  in  the  mean- 
while it  obstructs  the  soul  by  its  enclosure,  and  darkens  it, 
and  pollutes  it  by  the  concretion  of  the  flesh;  hence,  the  light 

»  Cap.  Iv. 
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in  it  is  more  obscure,  as  if  passing  through  horn.  Beyond  a 
doubt,  when  by  the  stroke  of  death  it  is  forced  out  from  the 
concretion  of  the  flesh,  and  by  this  very  straining  is  purified, 
certainly,  from  the  stretching  of  the  body  it  bursts  forth 
unimpeded  into  its  own  pure  and  unmixed  light,  immediately 
recognises  itself  in  the  freedom  of  its  nature,  by  its  very 
liberty  becomes  sensible  of  its  divine  origin,  as  awaking  frt>m 
sleep  it  turns  from  images  to  truths."  Hence  he  deduces  the 
higher  intuitions  and  forebodings  of  the  soul  in  the  article  of 
death. 

After  Tertullian  in  his  book  De  Anima  had  attacked  the 
Gnostic  anthropology  on  several  sides,  he  entered  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  one  of  the  principal  points  at  issue  between  the 
Gnostics  and  the  catholic  church.  This  related  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  purely  human  in  Christ.  By  the  Gnostics,  who 
laid  the  greatest  stress  on  the  divine  in  Christ,  this  was  either 
altogether  denied  or  very  much  injured ;  in  part,  by  an  abso- 
lute Docetism  j  or,  if  they  did  not  venture  so  fer,  by  explaining 
the  sensible  human  appearance  of  Christ  as  only  an  optical 
deception;  still  assuming  that  the  body  and  bodily  appearance 
of  Christ  had  only  an  apparent  likeness  to  the  bodies  and 
bodily  appearance  of  other  men ;  that  Christ  appeared  in  a 
body  of  a  finer  form,  difiering  from  gross  earthly  matter, — a 
eufia  xpvxtKoi',  as  the  Yalentinians  called  it.  To  maintain  the 
pm-ely  htunan  in  Christ,  particularly  against  this  last  view, 
Tertullian  composed  his  work  De  Came  Christi.  His  Chris- 
tian realism  formed  the  sharpest  contrast  to  Gnosticism.  He 
was  far  from  conceding,  like  the  Alexandrians,  any  point  what- 
ever to  the  Gnostics ;  he  rathqp  felt  himself  impelled  to  cany  his 
antagoniom  to  the  highest  pitch.  Tertullian,  in  reference  to 
Marcion's  aversion  from  the  purely  human  hx  Christ,  says 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  care  taken  of  an  infant  in  its 
swaddling  clothes.  "  This  reverence  of  nature,  0  Marcion, 
thou  despisest.  Thou  hatest  man  as  he  is  bom,  even  as  thou 
wert  bom  thyself:  and  how  canst  thou  love  any  one  ?  But 
thou  mayst  see  to  it,  whether  thou  art  displeased  with  thyself 
or  wast  bom  in  any  other  way,  Christ  at  least  loved  man  in 
his  uncleanness.  For  his  sake  he  descended  from  heaven;  for 
his  sake  he  proclaimed  the  Gospel;  for  his  sake  he  lowered 
himself  with  all  humiUty  even  to  death,  the  death  of  the  cross : 
certainly  he  loved  him  whom  he  redeemed  at  so  great  a 
price^"^    We  here  see  how  deeply  Tertullian,  by  the  idea  of 

^  De  Came  Christ!,  cap.  iv. 
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the  sanctification  by  Christ  of  all  that  was  naturally  human, 
— ^how  deeply  on  this  side  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel;  although,  owing  to  other  influences  which  we  have 
noticed,  he  was  hindered  from  canying  this  into  the  doctrine 
of  morals,  which  ought  by  means  of  it  to  have  received  its 
peculiar  Christian  form.  To  the  notion  of  an  etherialised 
body  of  Christ  he  opposes  the  impression  which  Christ  made 
by  his  appearance  among  men,  so  that  we  detect  in  the 
Gospels  not  a  single  trace  of  wonder  respecting  it,  but  rather 
astonishment  that  he  who  appeared  like  men  in  general,  in  so 
imassuming  a  form,  could  yet  speak  and  act  as  he  did,  thus 
forming  such  a  contrast  between  his  works  and  the  manner  of 
his  appearance.  Tertullian  appeals  to  such  expressions  as 
those  in  Matt.  xiii.  54.  While  carrying  to  the  utmost  extent 
his  opposition  to  the  denial  of  the  purely  human,  as  held  by 
the  Gnostics,  and  urging  the  idea  of  the  form  of  the  servant 
in  Christ,  he  was  quite  disposed  to  abjure  the  idea  of  the  beau- 
tiful which  was  so  prominent  in  the  sesthetical  religion  of 
heathenism,  and  to  present  the  holy  and  divine  in  contrast  to 
the  beautiful ;  he  maintained,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in 
his  other  writings,  that  Christ  was  rather  ill-favoured  in  his 
appearance.  Several  assertions  of  the  Jews  respecting  our 
Lord  appeared  to  him  to  confirm  this  view. 

Tertullian  recognises  the  necessity  of  paradoxes  in  teaching 
Christianity.  He  appeals  to  what  the  apostle  Paul  says  re- 
specting the  foolishness  of  the  divine  wisdom  {to  fitopov  tov 
Gfov,  1  Cor.  i.  25).  This  foolishness,  he  says,  cannot  be  the 
doctrine  of  one  God;  it  cannot  be  the  moral  precepts  of 
Christianity,  inasmuch  as  they  are  approved  by  the  reason  of 
the  heathen ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  self-renunciation  of  the 
Divine  Being,  the  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant.  "  Cer- 
tainly," he  says  against  Marcion,  as  far  as  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  true  humanity,  the  birth,  and  sufferings  of 
Christ,  "  certainly  this  was  something  foolish,  if  we  judge  God 
according  to  oiu*  mind.  But  look  round,  Marcion  -,  hast  thou 
not  read,  *  God  hath  chosen  the  fooHsh  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise?'  What  are  these  foolish  things?  Are 
they  the  conversion  of  man  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
the  rejection  of  error,  the  teaching  of  justice,  chastity,  patience, 
compassion,  and  innocence  1  All  these  are  not  foolish.  Seek, 
therefore,  concerning  what  he  has  said  this;  and  if  thou 
thinkest  thou  hast  found  it,  then  it  will  be  not  foolish  to  be- 
lieve in  a  bom  God,  bom  indeed  of  a  virgin,  appearing  in  the 
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flesh,  who  was  tossed  about  by  that  humiliation  of  nature. 
Some  one  may  say  that  these  things  are  not  foolish,  and  that 
there  are  other  things  which  God  has  chosen  as  an  opposition 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  world."     In  what  Tertullian  here  ex- 
presses, much  truth  is  contained  in  opposition  to  that  ten- 
dency which  would  rob  Christianity  of  its  peculiar  essence, 
that  always  appears  as  foolishness  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world  ; 
which  would  confine  it  within  a  certain  circle  of  so-called 
deductions  of  reason,  and  reduce  it  to  a  kind  of  deism  or 
of  elevated  morality.     But  yet  we  must  make  one  or  two 
remarks  by  way  of  correction.     First,  although   Christian 
morals,  on  one  side,  could  challenge  the  approbation  of  the 
general  ethical  stand-point  occupied  by  the  best  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  yet  still  Christian  morality  had  its  "  foolishness," 
its  paradoxes  which  were  foimded  on  the  paradoxes  of  the 
Christian  feith ;  and  although  at  first  only  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnate  God  and  the  crucified  Saviour  appeared  as  foolish- 
ness in  Christianity,  yet  the  same  tendency  of  natural  reason 
•  which  opposed  this  as  foolishness,  advanced  further  in  its  con- 
s^guential  development,  and  even  the  doctrine  of  the   one 
personar  God,  in  the  sense  recognised  by  revelation,  was 
marked  as  foolishness.     Moreover,  it  is  TertuUian's  manner 
to  present  the  truth  so  abruptly  as  to  reject  all  those  inter- 
mediate steps  which  might  bring  it  near  to  the  himian  \mder- 
standing;  although  in  Tertullian*s  writings,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  many  instances,  the  germ  of  such  intermediate  steps 
between  the  supematurally  divine  and  the  natural  is  to  be 
found.     In  the  present  case,  he  renders  on]y  one  aspect  pro- 
minent— that  of  the  apparent  foolishness  under  which  the 
divine  presents  itself  to  the  imenlightened  wisdom  of  reason; 
while  the  other  aspect  is  kept  in  the  background,  in  which 
this  foolishness  verifies  itself  as  the  highest  wisdom.     But 
without  such  a  combination,  this  language  might  be  abused, 
in  order  to  attribute  what  is  really  foolish  and  monstrous  to 
the  Gospel;  as  it  appears  when  Tertullian  says,  comparing 
Marcion  with  the  heathen,  "And  yet  it  would  be  easier, 
according  to  worldly  wisdom,  to  believe  that  Jupiter  became  a 
bull  or  a  swan,  than  for  Marcion  to  believe  that  Christ  became 
truly  a  man."    And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  those 
words  for  which  Tertullian  has  often  been  reproached,  but 
which  sound  worse  than  they  mean  if  taken  in  their  con- 
nexion :  "  Credibile  est,  quia  ineptum  est;  certum  est,  quia  im~ 
possibileJ*    It  may  be  easily  perceived,  that  the  faith,  the 
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certainty  of  Tertullian,  has  a  quite  different  ground  from  the 
ineptum  and  impossibUe,  and  he  was  perfectly  conscious  of 
this  ground.  In  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  so  original 
a  writer,  we  must  compare  with  such  expressions  (on  which 
his  ardent  mind  seized  as  a  bold  antithesis  in  maintaining  a 
really  profound  truth)  those  other  expressions  in  which  he  so 
emphatically  urges  the  importance  of  the  rationale.  Among 
these  harsh  extravagancies  must  be  reckoned  that  which  Ter- 
tulUan  uses  in  this  controversy  in  reference  to  the  Divine 
Being,  that  he  can  change  himself  into  aU  things,  and  yet 
remain  the  same.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  he  adduces  the 
appearance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove;  where 
again  he  has  been  misled  by  the  direct  literal  interpretation. 
But  he  justly  acknowledges  that  the  true  Christ  cannot  be 
understood  without  the  imion  of  opposites,  the  combination 
of  the  divine  and  the  human.*  In  a  very  characteristic 
manner  Tertullian  exclaims,  addressing  Marcion,  "  Why  dost 
thou  by  a  lie  divide  Christ  ?     He  was  the  whole  Truth."*. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  Tertullian,  in  order  to  prove 
that  Christ  was  really  bom  of  the  Virgin,  appeals  to  John  i. 
13  ;  but  he  adopts  the  reading  oq  lyewtjOrf,  since  he  refers  the 
passage  to  Christ  This  is  no  doubt  an  ancient  reading, 
which  was  prompted  by  a  dogmatic  interest,  as  we  find  it 
likewise  in  Justin  and  Irenajus ;  and  the  quotation  of  these 
words,  in  which  a  sense  so  foreign  to  the  original  connexion 
is  introduced,  certainly  goes  to  prove,  that  Justin  Martyr 
waa  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  John.  Tertullian,  also, 
to  whom  the  correct  reading  was  known,  held  it  to  be  impos- 
sible that  this  passage  could  refer  to  believers.  He  thought 
that  this  could  only  be  in  a  gnostic  sense,  according  to  their 
doctrine  of  pneumatic  natures,  and  he  accounted  for  that 
original  reading  as  a  gnostic  falsification  of  the  text.  Yet,  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  he  explains  it  of  regeneration,  and 
assimies,  therefore,  the  correctness  of  the  common  reading  ; 
only  he  maintains  that  if  these  words  refer  to  all  believers, 
they  must  so  much  the  more  be  applied  in  a  higher  sense 
to  Christ. 

In  illustration  of  Tertullian's  peculiarities,  we  will  here 
quote  his  parallel  between  heretics  and  heathens,  as  far  as  to 
both  there  waa  the  stone  of  stumbling,  and  they  made  the 
same  objections  against  it.     "  Is  there  any  other  difference 

'  Cap.  T. 

*  "Quid  dimidias  mendacio  Christum)  totus  Veritas  fuit.*' 
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between  them  than  this,  that  the  heathen  believe  through 
unbelief,  but  the  heretics  through  believing  do  not  believe  1** 
That  is,  the  open  unbelief  of  the  heathen,  "which  on  their 
stand-point  was  necessaiy,  since  the  Gospel  must  appear  to 
them  as  foolishness,  is  faith,  inasmuch  as  by  their  very  unbe- 
lief they  testify  practically  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  which 
foretold  their  unbelief ;  but  the  feith  of  the  heretics  is  only 
apparent,  it  is  concealed  unbelief;  they  agree  in  unbehef  with 
the  heathen.* 

Tertullian  held  it  to  be  quite  necessary,  in  order  to  a  right 
acknowledgment  of  Christ  as  the  original  pattern  and  Re- 
'  deemer  of  hiiman  nature,  that  these  characteristics  should  be 
regarded  as  existing  in  him  in  their  full  extent.  **  Because,** 
he  Siiys,  "  if  Christ  had  been  also  celestial  according  to  the 
flesh,  those  who  were  not  celestial  according  to  the  flesh  could 
not  be  compared  to  him.  If,  therefore,  as  Clirist  is,  so  are 
they  who  are  made  celestial,  and  they  carry  the  earthly  sub- 
stance of  the  flesh,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  Christ  himself 
was  celestial  in  earthly  flesh,  as  they  are  who  are  compared  to 
him."  And  in  reference  to  the  passage  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  where 
he  gives  evacuavit,  as  equivalent  in  meaning  to  KareKpivt,  he 
says — "  It  would  not  have  corresponded  to  Christ's  design  to 
destroy  sin  in  the  flesh,  if  he  had  not  been  in  that  flesh 
in  which  was  the  nature  of  sin,  nor  would  it  have  been  to 
his  glory.  For  what  great  thing  would  it  have  been,  if  in  a 
better  flesh  belonging  to  another,  that  is,  not  a  sinful  nature, 
he  had  removed  the  stain  of  sin?"  Therefore  he  thinks  that 
for  the  honour  of  Christ,  as  far  as  the  original  type  of 
morality  was  to  be  realized  through  him,  the  identity  of  the 
body  of  Christ  was  requisite  with  that  which  had  hitherto 
been  subject  to  sin. 

But  Tertullian,  in  his  opposition  against  Docetism,  in  order 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of 
men  and  the  original  type  of  humanity,  thought  it  necessary 
not  merely,  as  had  hitherto  been  done,  to  maintain  the  iden- 
tity of  the  human  body  of  Christ,  but  extended  this  to  the 
human  soul  in  him.     And  this  is  the  specific  novelty  which 

1  Cap.  XV.  To  render  the  explanation  of  these  very  singular  phrases 
somewhat  easier,  it  might  he  supposed  that  a  negative  had  been  dropped, 
and  that  we  ought  to  read, ''  Ethnici  non  credendo  non  credunt,  at  hasre- 
tici  credendo  non  credunt.**  Yet  I  do  not  venture  to  maintain  that  this 
is  the  correct  reading,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  words  as  they  stand 
in  the  text  could  only  perchance  be  intelligible  to  a  person  who  pleased 
himself,  like  Tertullian,  with  conceits  and  paradoxes. 
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was  propounded  by  TertuUian  on  this  subject ;  for  it  was  only 
by  degrees  that  everything  belonging  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
God-man  in  all  its  parts  became  distinctly  apprehended  :  at 
first,  only  an  appearance  of  the  divine  Xdyof,  or  of  God  the 
Father  himself  in  a  human  body,  was  conceived  to  have  taken 
place.  In  Tertullian's  predecessor,  Irenseus,  we  see,  indeed, 
the  recognition  of  a  soul  in  Christ  corresponding  to  the 
human  soul  at  times  presenting  itself  but  certainly  in  a  very 
obscure  and  often  unconscious  manner.  TertuUian  first  de- 
veloped this  point  with  perfectly  clear  consciousness,  wrought 
it  into  systematic  connexion  with  his  whole  doctrine,  and 
made  it  a  distinct  article  of  &ith.  His  more  exact  reflection 
on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  human  soul  to  which  his  work 
De  Anima  relates,  and  his  peculiar  conception  of  it,  led  him 
to  develop  this  subject  more  fiilly.  When  others  spoke  of  an 
anima  or  ^/^x*^  ^  Christ,  they  had  no  occasion  to  think  of 
the  pecidiar  nature  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ,  but  might 
understand  it  of  the  principle  of  animal  life,  of  the  anima 
connected  with  the  body.  This  could  not  be  the  case  with 
TertuUian ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  admitted  only  a  Dicho- 
tomy in  man,  and  when  he  spoke  of  Christ's  soul,  he  could 
only  mean  the  specificaUy  human,  the  rational  soul.  To 
develop  his  doctrine  on  this  subject  more  fuUy,  an  induce- 
ment was  presented  by  a  peculiar  point  in  controversy  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  Valentinian  doctrine, — ^namely,  the  notion 
that  Christ  did  not  appear  with  the  common  hmnan  identical 
body,  but  that  from  the  y\fv\rj  itself  an  apparent  form  recog- 
nisable by  the  common  human  senses  was  formed  ;  therefore, 
that  the  i/o/x'?  i^^^  ^^  transformed  into  a  body  of  a  higher 
kind.  Such  a  view  TertuUian  makes  tiie  object  of  his  attack 
in  the  work  De  Came  Christi,  and  this  occasioned  his  assert- 
ing the  necessary  identity  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ.  "  It 
is" — he  says,  in  opposition  to  that  view — "  a  false  distinction, 
as  if  we  were  separated  from  the  soul,  since  aU  that  we  are, 
is  the  soul.  Lastly,  without  the  soul  we  are  nothing,  not 
deserving  the  name  of  a  man,  but  of  a  corpse  ;"  which  was 
connected  with  Tertullian's  view  of  one  soul  in  opposition  to 
that  Dichotomy.  "  If  Christ,"  he  says,  "  came  only  to  free 
our  soul,  then  must  it  be  also  our  soul  which  he  bore  in  him- 
self— that  is,  our  form,  which  also  may  be  the  hidden  form  of 
our  soul.  When  the  Valentinians  asserted,  that  Christ  ap- 
peared in  that  form  only  in  order  to  lead  men  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  soul  as  an  entity  separate  from  the  body,  to  be 
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raised  to  an  imperishable  life,  he  replied,  "  On  this  account 
the  Son  of  God  came  down,  and  entered  into  a  soul,*  not  in 
order  that  the  soul  may  know  itself  in  Christ,  but  that  it 
may  know  Christ  in  itself."  Against  the  assertion  that  the 
soii,  which  was  concealed  from  itself  must  be  first  led  to 
a  knowledge  of  itself,  Tertullian  brings  forward  those  testi- 
monies of  a  higher  self-consciousness  and  consciousness  of 
Grod,  to  which  he  was  so  partial,  and  says,  "  So  far  is  the  soul 
from  not  knowing  itself,  that  it  knows  its  Creator,  its  Judge, 
and  its  state.  Before  it  has  learnt  anything  concerning  God, 
it  names  God;  before  receiving  information  concerning  his 
judgment.  It  learns  to  commit  itself  to  God ;  even  hearing 
nothing  more  frequently  than  that  there  is  no  hope  after 
death,  it  wishes  good  or  evil  to  every  deceased  person."  He 
then  refers  to  his  treatise  On  the  Witness  of  the  Sotd,  in  which 
he  has  developed  this  train  of  thought  more  ftdly. 

As  Anthropology  is  closely  connected  with  Christology,  Ter- 
tullian was  led  by  the  controversy  respecting  the  true  consti- 
tution of  Christ's  body  to  another  point  in  which  he  was  at 
issue  with  the  Gnostics,  the  question  respecting  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Body,  By  the  same  mental  tendencies  and  the 
same  principles  by  which  the  Gnostics  were  led  to  dispute 
Christ's  possessing  a  real  body,  they  were  prompted  to  direct 
their  polemics  against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  It  was  the  same  tendency  to  undervalue  the  body,  the 
view  common  to  all  who  believed  in  a  Hyle,  which,  as  the  cause 
and  seat  of  all  evil,  was  destined  to  destruction.  The  doctrine 
of  a  bodily  resurrection  might  be  more  easily  attacked  since 
the  more  crude  and  literal  conception  of  it,  as  it  was  currently 
received,  laid  it  open  on  many  sides,  and  presented  occa- 
sions for  starting  difficulties  of  various  kinds.  Hence,  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  Gnostics,  if  in  society  they  met  with  an  un- 
armed Christian,  to  begin  their  attacks  on  tibe  doctrine  of  the 
church  at  this  point,  where  it  was  most  vulnerable.  They  well 
knew,  said  Tertullian,  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  gain  an 
entrance  for  faith  in  any  other  god  than  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  was  known  to  all  by  nature  through  the  testimony 
of  his  works ;  so  they  took  care  to  begin  rather  with  questions 
relating  to  the  resurrection,  since  it  was  more  difficidt  to  be- 

*  The  words  are  animam  euhiit,  whereby  Tertullian  without  doubt 
wished  to  mark  the  union  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  soul,  or  his  self- 
renunciation,  when  he  entered  into  this  form  of  existence,  although  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  took  place  no  clear  account  has  beoi  gir^i. 
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lieve  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body  than  to  believe  in  a  God. 
"  There  are,"  Tertullian  says,  "  many  uneducated  persons 
among  Christians,  and  very  many  doubtful  and  simple  in 
their  faith ;  very  many  who  require  to  be  instructed,  directed, 
and  fortified."  It  was  a  part  also  of  the  tactics  that  were 
constantly  employed  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  pecu- 
liar truths  of  revelation,  that  the  Gnostics  appealed  to  posi- 
tions taken  from  the  surface,  as  universally  acknowledged 
truths,  under  the  name  of  aensus  communis,  the  expressions  of 
the  sound  human  understanding;  such  judgments,  which 
might  be  valid  for  the  lower  department  of  every-day  expe- 
rience, they  wished  to  be  received  as  absolute  truth  for  all 
things.  Tertullian  says,  that  the  Gnostics  made  use  of  this 
method  because  all  the  uneducated  judge  only  according  to 
the  communes  senstis,  and  the  doubtful  and  simple  are  un- 
settled only  by  these  communes  sensus.  "  For,"  h§  says,  "  the 
very  simplicity  recommends  the  communes  sensus,  and  the 
sympathy  of  sentiment  and  the  familiarity  of  opinions,  and 
lierefore  they  are  regarded  as  more  trustworthy,  because  they 
express  things  naked  and  open  and  known  to  all.**  He  him- 
self was  very  far  from  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  peculiar 
department  in  which  the  sensus  communis  might  assert  its 
rights;  he  even  appealed  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
truths  belonging  to  the  general  consciousness,  and  aimed  at 
finding  in  theih  a  point  of  connexion  for  the  peculiar  truths 
of  revelation,  as  he  says:  "  It  is  indeed  possible  to  judge 
according  to  the  communis  sensus  in  divine  things,  but  for  a 
testimony  to  the  truth,  not  for  the  support  of  falsehood — for 
what  agrees  with  the  divine  arrangement,  not  for  what  is 
against  it.  For  certain  things  are  known  by  natiu'e,  such  as 
the  immprtality  of  the  soul  to  very  many  persons,  and  our 
Grod  to  all."  But  he  knew  also  the  limits  of  this  department, 
the  ground  of  the  error  which  proceeded  from  it  when  the 
sensus  communis  is  made  the  unlimited  measure  for  every- 
thing.. He  knew  that  the  tendency  of  the  spirit  which 
attaches  itself  to  what  lies  on  the  surface,  in  doing  so,  renders 
itself  unsusceptible  of  deeper  and  higher  truths;  that  to  know 
these  requires  a  deepening  of  the  spirit,  as  he  says,  after 
speaking  of  the  superficial  judgments  on  which  the  heretics 
relied,  "  But  the  Divine  reason  is  in  the  marrow,  not  on  the 
surface,  and  generally  is  jealous  of  what  is  obvious."  More- 
over Tertullian  adduces  another  frequent  method  of  the  here- 
tics in  their  intercourse  with  believers — ^that  at  first  they  will 
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not  divulge  their  real  opinions,  but  guard  against  beiiig 
thought  to  be  the  opponents  of  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection ;  only  they  maintain  them  in  another,  a  spiritual 
sense ;  then  they  appeal  to  expressions  of  holy  writ,  which 
treat  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  that  takes  place  even  in 
earthly  life,  and  this  they  use  as  a  point  of  connexion,  to  make 
a  transition  to  an  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  Tertullian  says,  "  By  this  contrivance  they  are 
accustomed  often  to  deceive  our  people  in  conversations,  as  if 
they  themselves  admitted  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  Woe, 
they  say,  to  him  who  shall  not  rise  in  this  body ;  lest  they 
should  immediately  repel  them  if  they  at  once  rejected  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body.  But  in  their  own  silent  thoughts  they 
understand  it  so, — ^Woe  to  him  who  while  he  is  in  this  body 
does  not  know  the  mysteries  of  the  heretics ;  for  this,  in  their 
esteem,  is  ijie  resurrection."  * 

Although  TertuUian  had  set  up  a  general  rule,  that  in 
disputing  with  heretics  persons  ought  not  to  meddle  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  yet  he  maintained  that  they 
should  take  from  them  what  they  had  in  common  with  the 
heathen,  so  that  they  must  prove  their  positions  from  holy 
writ,  which  they  could  not  do.^  Still  he  thinks,  "  If  heresies 
are  necessary  for  sifting  the  feith,  there  must  be  given  in  holy 
writ  a  point  of  connexion  for  false  interpretations  on  which 
the  heresies  support  themselves."  There  is  always,  as  Tertul- 
lian says,  some  truth  at  the  bottom.  Since  the  truth  revealed 
in  the  divine  word  must  pass  into  the  consciousness  of  man- 
kind by  a  free  process  of  development,  and  everything  depends 
upon  a  free  appropriation  of  divine  truth,  hence  also  a  point 
of  connexion  for  errors  must  be  given  by  means  of  the  one- 
sided conception  of  truth.  Holy  writ  was  constructed  for  a 
process  of  development  and  purification,  by  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  divine  truth  should  penetrate  mankind.  This 
is  the  truth  confirmed  by  history,  diat  forms  the  groundwork 
of  Tertullian's  remark.  Here  the  order  of  the  new  prophets 
as  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  church  found  its  point  of 
connexion  in  Tertullian's  meditations.  The  church  required, 
as  he  rightly  perceived,  not  the  letter  excluding  all  differences 
of  interpretation  and  avoiding  every  point  of  connexion  for 
error ;  it  was  needful  that  heresies  should  also  find  a  point  of 

^  Cap.  xix. 

3  Gap.  iii.  "Aufers  denique  hsereticis  quae  cum  ethnicig  Bapiant  Qt 
de  scriptoriB  solis  quaestiones  soas  sistant;  et  glare  non  potenmt.*' 
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connexion  for  sifting  the  genuine  and  the  spurious.  In  the 
Catholic  church,  at  a  later  period,  a  constant  external  appeal 
to  a  living  ecclesiastical  authority  was  deemed  necessary  to 
secure  the  certain  interpretation  of  the  silent  word,  and  to 
guard  against  the  caprice  of  private  opinion  :  for  such  a 
standard  Tertullian  substituted  the  new  order  of  prophets. 
Since  heresy,  by  means  of  such  points  of  attachment,  is  idways 
making  fr^  encroachments,  and  at  last  will  even  attack 
those  passages  which  seem  to  serve  best  for  its  refutation,  he 
thought  that  to  guard  against  it  the  new  revelation  by  the 
ParAclete  was  required.  In  reference  to  this  he  says,  "  But 
since  it  behoves  the  Holy  Spirit  not  to  be  silent,  in  order  that 
heresy  may  not  overwhelm  such  passages  of  holy  writ,  .  •  .  . 
now  at  last  he  has  driven  away  all  ambiguities  and  all  para-^ 
bles  such  as  they  are  fond  of,  by  the  open  and  plain  publica- 
tion of  the  whole  truth,  through  the  new  prophecy  which  has 
been  poured  forth  from  the  Paraclete.  If  thou  drawest  from 
these  fountains,  thou  wilt  thirst  for  no  other  instruction ;  no 
burning  desire  of  questions  wiU  consume  thee."'  Indeed,  the 
same  reasons  which  rendered  necessary  the  rise  of  heresies  in 
the  sifting  process  of  the  church,  and  the  construction  of  the 
sacred  scriptures  in  such  a  manner  as  would  give  points  of 
connexion  for  these  heresies — ^the  same  reasons  existed  (accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  wisdom  that  guided  the  development  of 
the  church)  why  no  such  decisive  authority  should  be  given, 
as  Tertullian  wished  to  establish,  though  in  contradiction  to 
the  truth  expressed  by  himself 

As  the  Gnostics  nuule  it  a  part  of  their  system  to  pour 
contempt  on  the  earthly  body,  Tertullian,  in  opposmg  them, 
endeavoured  to  set  forth  its  dignity.  The  Gnostics  availed 
themselves  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  Flesh  in  holy  writ  to 
apply  all  that  was  said  of  it  to  the  body.  Tertullian  proves 
against  them,  from  the  connexion  of  holy  writ^  that  by  the 
term  adfif  human  corruption  and  not  mere  corporeity  is 
oft^en  intended.* 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Christ  appears  to  Tertullian  as  the 
original  type  according  to  which  tiie  first  man  was  formed.* 
Thus  he  recognises  the  connexion  between  the  original  and 
the  new  restorative  creation.  He  would  have  made  still 
further  advances  in  Christian  ethics,  if  his  ascetic  tendency 
had  not  hampered  him  in  carrying  out  this  train  of  thought. 

'  Cap.  Ixiil  *  Cap.  xlri. 

'  "Quodcunque    enim  limos  ezprimebatur,    ChristuB    cogltabatuz 
homo  faturas." 
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From  the  idea  of  the  leguneGtion  Tertullian  thought  it 
might  be  proved  that  in  all  the  passages  relatiDg  to  it,  not  the 
soul  but  the  body  is  spoken  o^  since  the  resurrection  presup- 
poses death.  Likewise  in  reference  to  Christ,  the  resurrection 
must  be  understood  not  of  the  soul,  but  of  the  body.  In 
aecor^mce  with  his  ideas  which  we  haye  already  explained, 
he  distinguished  two  things  in  Christ.  What  Christ  said 
of  his  being  troubled  at  the  approach  of  death,  was  to  Tertul- 
lian only  a  sign  of  the  soul  that  was  present  in  him.  He 
appealed  to  the  &ct  that  even  the  himian  soid  was  not 
affected  by  death,  of  which  he  believed  its  continuous  activity 
in  breaming  might  be  taken  as  a  proof 

When  the  Gnostics  made  use  of  the  passages  of  scripture 
which  speak  of  the  resurrection  in  a  spiritual  sense,  in  order  to 
explain  everything  relating  to  it  in  a  spiritual  and  figurative 
manner,  TertuUian  maintained  that  this  spiritual  sense  itself 
presupposed  a  sense  referring  to  an  actual  resurrection,  as  an 
image  always  supposes  something  real  at  the  basis  to  which  it 
refers.  ''  Otherwise,"  he  says, ''  the  images  themselves  could 
not  be  distinguished,  if  the  truths  also  were  not  announced, 
liccording  to  which  the  images  were  drawn.  If  everything  is 
an  image,  what  is  that  of  which  it  is  the  image?  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  hold  out  a  mirror,  if  there  is  no  &oe  opposite  1 " 
Tertullian  endeavours  to  show  that  the  dignity  of  the  soul 
and  the  body  are  dosely  connected.  It  serves  him  as  a  proof 
of  the  dignity  of  the  body,  that  it  is  destined  to  be  the  oigan 
and  vehicle  of  this  God-related  souL  "  Has  God  entrusted  the 
shadow  of  his  own  soul,  the  breath  of  his  i^irit,  to  the  most 
common  vessel,  and  is  it  to  be  condemned  because  he  has  put 
it  in  so  unworthy  a  place?"  He  appeals  to  the  dose  con- 
nexion of  the  bodily  and  the  spiritual  in  the  whole  of  human 
life,  and  then  goes  on  to  show  how  Christianity  everywhere 
appropriates  the  bodily  as  a  point  of  connexion  for  the  super- 
natural and  divine ;  how  everything  which  comes  to  the 
spirit  is  transmitted  through  the  body.  He  observes,  aa 
founded  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  Chiistianiiy,  that  there 
must  be  the  same  principle  of  glorification  for  all  natural 
things,  which  appropriates  them  for  its  own  divine  operations  ; 
but  it  follows  from  what  we  have  already  remarked  on  many 
occasions,  that  owing  to  his  peculiar  mental  constitution,  he 
was  not  capable  of  distinctly  keeping  apart  the  natural 
and  the  divine,  the  material  and  the  spiritual  He  says, 
^The  fiesh  is  washed,  that  the  soul  may  be  deansed  firom 
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spots.  The  flesh  is  anointed,  that  the  soul  may  be  conse* 
crated,"  (this  refers  to  the  use  of  (h1  at  baptism,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  universal  Christian  priesthood ;)  ''  the  flesh  is"marked 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  that  the  soul  may  be  protected ; 
the  flesh  is  shaded  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  that  the  soul 
may  be  enlightened  by  the  spirit,"  (all  which  refers  to  the 
sacred  ceremonies  connected  with  baptism ;)  ^^  the  flesh  feeds 
on  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  soul  may  be 
fiittened  by  God."*  That  mode  of  contemplating  the  Holy 
Supper  is  here  implied,  according  to  which,  as  tiie  body  is 
sanctified  by  a  certain  contact  with  Christ,  so  the  soul  by 
spiritual  communion  is  made  partaker  with  the  divine  Xoyo^, 
of  a  divine  life.  We  ought  to  compare  what  Tertidlian  says 
of  baptism  in  this  and  other  passages  already  quoted,  with 
the  following  worda  in  this  very  treatise  :  "  The  soul  is  not 
sanctified  by  the  washing,  but  by  the  answer."'  He  here 
distinguishes  the  operation  that  relates  to  the  body,  which 
is  brought  by  baptism  into  connexion  with  the  risen  Saviour, 
and  the  spiritual  influence  on  the  soul,  which  he  marks  as 
effected  through  fidth,  or  the  confession.  Here,  too,  we 
perceive  that  Tertullian  everywhere  supposes  a  baptism 
^ived  with  ooDSoioiisness  and  joined  withT^fe88io/  lu 
another  passage,  he  says  of  the  dignity  of  the  body  as  it  must 
appear  from  the  Chnstian  stand-point,  ''Was  it  not  their 
bodies  which  Paul,  in  Rom.  xiL  1,  exhorts  to  present  to  God 
as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God  1  But  how 
as  Hving,  if  they  perish  ?  how  as  holy,  if  they  are  profane? 
how  as  acceptable  to  God,  if  they  are  condemned?" 

We  have  ah-eady  seen  what  a  forced  interpretation  Tertul- 
lian gives  to  the  words  in  1  Cor.  xv.  50,  which  the  Gnostics 
made  use  of  to  impugn  the  current  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. And  in  this  controversial  work  he  adopts  at  first  that 
interpretation,  and  understands  the  words  to  mean  the  carnal 
disposition,  which  cannot  be  made  a  partaker  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Yet  he  afterwards  brings  forward  the  correct  in- 
terpretation, that  this  body  in  its  present  form — ^without  expe- 
riencing a  transformation — cannot  attain  to  the  happiness 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Gnostics,  not  without  reason,  opposed  to  the  current 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  Paul's  contrast  in  1  Cor.  xv. ; 
they  appealed  to  the  comparison  of  the  seed-corn,  from  which 

*  Gap.  viii. 

'  €ap.  xlviii.  "  Anima  enim  non  layatione,  sed  responsione  sancitur.'' 
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they  inferred  that  not  the  same  body  that  died,  but  one  of  a 
higher  kind  would  rise  again.  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  according  to  that  comparison,  from  every 
seed-corn  the  peculiar  fruit  corresponding  to  its  kind  would 
spring  up  after  its  dissolution,  and  he  held  himself  justified  in 
inferring  the  identity  of  the  dead  and  risen  body ;  the  same 
nature,  quality,  and  form.  But  this  was  the  very  point  to  be 
determined, — ^in  what  to  place  the  identity.  This  Tertul- 
lian settled  in  too  narrow  and  contracted  a  manner,  not  cor- 
responding to  the  meaning  of  the  apostle.  By  this  mode 
of  conceiving  it,  he  was  involved  in  many  difficulties  from 
which  he  could  not  well  extricate  himself,  and  had  no  resource 
left  but  asserting  that  with  God  all  things  were  possible, 
and  that  the  wisdom  of  Gk>d  was  foolishness  to  the  world.' 
But  it  was  better  when,  in  the  restoration  of  the  members  of 
the  body,  he  distinguished  the  inferior  use,  which  they  served 
in  the  earthly  state,  and  the  destiny  of  a  higher  kind  which 
woidd  be  suitable  for  a  higher  existence:  on  this  point  he 
says,  ''  Thou  hast  received,  0  man,  a  mouth  for  eating  and 
drinking ;  why  not  rather  for  speaking,  that  thou  mayest  be 
distinguished  from  other  animals  1  why  not  rather  for  pro- 
claiming God,  that  thou  mayest  be  a  superior  to  thy  fellow- 
men  f*a  We  perceive  the  genuine  Christian  interest  of  Ter- 
tullian in  the  importance  he  attaches  to  maintaining  the 
identity  of  the  whole  personality  of  man  in  its  transformation 
in  the  higher  existence,  and  the  connexion  between  thig  world 
and  the  next.  ''  If  I  do  not  remember  that  I  am  the  same 
person  who  gained  the  reward,  how  can  I  praise  God  ]  How 
shall  I  sing  a  new  song  to  him  if  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
the  person  who  owes  him  thanks?'*' 

Lastly,  we  may  also  recognise  the  true  Christian  spirit 
of  Tertullian  in  his  opposition  to  a  coarse,  carnal  conception 
of  the  happiness  of  the  future  world.  He  who,  as  a  Mon- 
tanist,  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  Chiliasm,  was  at  the  same 
time  an  opponent  of  a  gross  sensual  form  of  it,  and  of  that 
Hteral  interpretation  of  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
which  it  Was  supported.  He  came  forward  as  the  antagonist 
of  a.  coarse  EudsDmonism.  He  says,  "  It  is  absurd  enough  to 
imagine  that  Grod  would  invite  us  to  obedience  by  promising 

*  Cap.  Ivii.  *  Cap.  1x1. 

^  Cap.  Ivi.  **  Si  non  meminerim,  xno  esse,  qui  merui,  qnomodo  gloriam 
Deo  dicam  "i  quomodo  canam  illi  novum  canticum,  nesoiens  me  68So 
qui  gratiam  debeain  V 
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the  fruits  of  the  field,  and  the  sustenance  of  this  life,  which 
he  grants  to  the  irreligious  and  blasphemous  provided  only 
they  are  men,  since  he  rains  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sends  his  sun  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  happy  feith,  if  those  things  are  to  be  obtained  which  the 
enemies  of  (xod  and  Christ  not  only  use,  but  abuse,  honouring 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator.  Thou  wilt  reckon  onions 
and  truffles  among  the  good  things  of  the  earth,  because  God 
has  said,  *  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.' "  ^  He  here 
deduces  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  from  their  carnal  interpre- 
tation of  the  promises,  and  says,  that  since  they  only  hope4 
for  the  earthly,  they  would  lose  the  heavenly. 

And  in  this  treatise  we  may  also  observe  the  altered  direc- 
tion of  Tertullian's  mind,  as  to  the  point  just  mentioned,  inas- 
much as  the  end  of  the  world  was  no  longer  represented  by  him 
as  an  object  of  dread,  and  of  prayer  for  its  delay,  but  of  the 
most  ardent  longing  for  all  believers.  He  says,  "  Our  desires 
fiigh  for  the  destruction  of  this  world."  This  longing  antici- 
pation of  Christ's  second  advent  belongs  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  Montanist  stand-point  in  Tertullian,  but  without  om: 
being  justified  in  asserting  that  he  was  first  tiuned  by 
Montanism  from  that  direction  which  we  find  in  his  Apology; 
this  alteration  in  his  views  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
progress  of  the  development  of  his  Christian  life,  with  which 
Montanism  had  afterwards  been  combined. 

As  we  have  ah^ady  noticed  in  Tertullian  a  disposition  to 
investigate  the  connexion  between  the  kingdom  of  nature  and 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  to  discover  analogies  and  anticipations 
in  nature  of  truths  that  relate  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  sought  to  find  in  nature  analogies  for 
the  resurrection  ;  thus  he  says :  "  Look  now  at  the  examples 
of  the  divine  power.  Day  dies  into  night,  and  on  all  sides 
is  buried  in  darkness.  The  glory  of  the  world  is  dishonoured ; 
everything  that  exists  is  covered  with  blackness ;  all  things 
are  rendered  mean,  silent,  and  twpid;  there  is  a  general 
moTUTiing ;  a  cessation  of  all  business.  Thus  the  lost  light 
is  mourned  for.  And  yet  again  it  revives  with  its  own 
ornament  and  dowry  with  the  sun,  the  same  as  before,  whole 
and  entire,  slaying  its  own  death,  night ;  bursting  its  sepulchre, 
the  darkness;  coming  forth  the  heir  to  itsel]^  imtil  niglit 
revives  with  its  own  accompaniments.  The  rays  of  the  stars 
are  rekindled,  which  the  morning  glow  had  extinguished. 

1  Cap.  xxvi. 
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The  absent  constellations  are  brought  back,  which  the  destruc^ 
tion  of  time  had  taken  away.  The  mirrors  of  the  moon  are 
re-adorned,  which  the  monthly  number  had  worn  away.  The 
winters  and  summers  revolve,  and  springs  and  autumns, 
with  their  own  powers,  habits,  and  fiiiit&  Earth  receives 
instructions  from  heaven,  to  clothe  the  trees  after  they  have 
been  stripped,  to  colour  the  flowers  afresh,  again  to  bring 
forth  the  herbage,  to  exhibit  the  same  seeds  that  had  been 
taken  away,  and  not  to  exhibit  them  before  they  are  taken 
away.  Wonderful  procediure  !  from  a  defrauderto  become  a 
preserver ;  that  she  may  restore,  she  takes  away ;  that  she 
may  guard,  she  destroys;  that  she  may  retain  entire,  she 
injures ;  that  she  may  increase,  she  consumes.'*  He  thus 
concludes  his  description :  '*  Nothing  perishes  but  for  salvation. 
Therefore,  this  whole  revolving  order  of  things  is  an  attesta- 
tion to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  God  wrote  it  in  his 
works  before  he  wrote  it  in  his  word.  He  has  predicted  it 
by  the  agencies  [of  nature]  earlier  than  by  [inspired]  voices. 
He  has  sent  nature  as  thy  first  teacher,  to  be  followed  by 
prophecy,  that  being  a  disciple  of  nature  thou  mayest  more 
easily  beHeve  prophecy ;  that  thou  mayest  receive  as  soon  as 
thou  hearest  what  thou  seest  already  on  all  sides  ;  nor  doubt 
that  that  God  will  be  the  reviver  of  the  body  whom  thou 
knowest  to  be  the  restorer  of  all  things.*'' 

From  what  we  have  already  remarked  respecting  the  chro- 
nological relation  of  this  class  of  Tertullian's  writings,  we 
must  introduce  here  his  treatise  against  the  Yalentiniana. 
In  his  work  on  the  resurrection  he  describes  the  conduct 
of  the  heretics  just  such  as  is  attributed  to  the  Yalentinians 
in  this  book.  It  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  heretics 
of  Marcion's  school,  who  strove  after  apostolic  simplicity,  and 
the  mystic  obscurities  of  the  Yalentinians,  which  Tertullian 
compared  to  the  awful  Eleusinian  mysteries.  He  says  of 
them,  that  they  attracted  men,  as  did  those  of  Eleusis,  by 
their  great  mysteriousness  and  large  promises,  and  by  the 
strained  expectation  in  which  they  kept  those  who  were  about 
to  be  initiated.  He  draws  the  following  vivid  picture  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  sought  to  draw  off  the  ample-minded 
from  the  church.  "  If  you  ask  in  good  &ith,  they  tell  you 
with  a  serious  look  and  contracted  eyebrows,  that  it  is  a 
profound  subject  If  you  press  them  more  closely,  they 
affirm  the  common  faith,  but  in  most  ambiguous  terms.     If 

*  Cap.  xii. 
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you  intimate  that  you  know  their  doctrine,  they  deny  that 
they  know  anything.  If  you  come  to  close  quarters  with 
them,  they  scatter  about  a  foolish  simplicity  by  their  over- 
throw."* 

When  these  heretics  thought  they  could  raise  themselves 
above  the  simple-minded  in  the  church,  Tertullian  urged 
against  them,  that  true  wisdom  rests  upon  simplicity.  He 
says,  "  On  this  account  we  are  abused  by  them  as  simple, 
as  if  simplicity  must  stand  in  contradiction  to  wisdom,  though 
the  Lord  connects  them  both  together.     '  Be  wise  as  serpents, 

and  harmless  as  doves.' Moreover,  the  fiice  of  the  Lord 

looks  on  those  who  seek  him  in  simplicity — certainly  not  the 
wisdom  of  Valentine,  but  of  Solomon.  Also  the  apostle  tells 
us,  conformably  to  the  word  of  God,  to  become  children  again, 

(1  Cor.  xiv.  20  ;)  that  is,  children  in  malice Hence 

simplicity  alone  can  more  easily  know  and  manifest  God) 
cleverness  alone  can  agitate  and  betray."  He  blames  the 
Yalentinians  for  an  intellectual  pride,  which  led  them  to 
despise  the  practical  as  belonging  only  to  the  PsychicL 
"  And  on  this  account  they  think  that  acting  is  not  necessary 
for  them ;  and  they  observe  no  law  of  discipline,  since  they 
avoid  the  necessity  of  martyrdom."  On  this  point  we  have 
already  spoken  in  our  notice  of  Tertullian's  Scorpiace. 

^  The  words  "Fatuam  simplicitatem  Boa  c»de  digpergant"  are  very 
obscure,  and  tlieir  interpretation  is  disputable.  Formerly,  the  foUowing 
interpretation  appeared  to  me  the  best:  *'When  they  must  suffer  a 
defeat,  they  impart  to  their  adversaries  a  fbolish  simplicity;"  that  is, 
when  they  must  submit  and  cannot  maintain  their  ground  against  the 
objections  of  their  adversaries,  they  assume  an  air  of  importance,  as 
if  their  opponents  were  too  foolisn  and  simple  to  understand  their 
mysteries.  A  second  interpretation  which  I  then  proposed  was  this, — 
If  they  suffer  a  defeat,  they  assume  the  appearance  of  a  foolish  simplicity, 
they  profess  to  be  too  foolish  and  simple  to  understand  the  objections  of 
their  opponents ;  they  pretend  to  be  dumb  in  order  to  be  excused  from 
answering.  Of  these  two  interpretations,  I  must  now  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  former;  but  that  which  I  have  followed  in  the  text  seems 
to  me  to  correspond  more  exactly  to  the  words.  I  take  dupergere  to 
mean,  to  scatter  a  hostile  force,  to  drive  asunder ;  and  the  fatua  aim- 
plidtas  is  the  contrast  to  that  simplicity  connected  with  wisdom  of 
which  Tertullian  afterwards  speaks.  The  common  eimpUcea  in  the 
church,  the  rudes,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  Tertullian  wished  to  give 
the  means  of  protection  in  conflict  with  the  Gnostics,  are  the/otot  who 
were  not  equal  to  the  conflict  with  the  Gnostics.  Inst^id  of  these  being 
able  to  defeat  the  Gnostics,  owing  to  their  fcUuiku,  they  suffered  a 
defeat  from  the  Gnostics.  The  Gnostics,  who  wished  to  give  them  no 
account  of  their  mysteries,  thereby  relieved  themselves  from  the  em- 
barrassment, and  put  their  enemies  into  perplexity  by  the  objections 
they  made  to  l^em. 
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Further^  Tertullian  remarks  that  the  difficulty  of  teaching 
the  true  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Yalentinians,  owing  to 
their  affectation  of  mystery,  and  their  dissimulation,  is  in- 
creased hy  the  contradictory  opinions  that  exist  in  their 
schooL  Certainly,  in  this  party  of  the  Gnostics  especially 
there  were  manifold  shades  of  opinion ;  for  the  deeply  poetical 
and  speculative  cast  of  Valentine's  fundamental  ideas  occa- 
sioned their  being  further  modified  and  developed  by  his  disci- 
ples, and  hence,  from  the  same  general  principles,  many  different 
tendencies  arose.  Sometimes  the  disciples,  in  the  bold  flight 
of  their  speculation,  disr^arding  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge,  attempted  to  soar  above  their  master.  And  so  it 
might  have  happened,  that  if  a  person  wished  to  dispute  with 
the  Valentinians  about  their  doctrine,  a  Valentinian,  when 
certain,  reputed  Valentinian  doctrines  were  impugned,  might 
sincerely  say,  that  it  was  nothing  to  him,  such  were  not  his 
doctrines.  To  this  Tertullian  refers  when  he  says,  "And  thus 
we  foresee,  that  they,  even  when  they  set  on  one  side  their 
usu^  dissimulation,  will  answer  on  certain  articles  with  up- 
rightness— *  That  is  not  so,'  or,  *  I  understand  it  differently,'  or, 
*I  do  not  admit  that.'"  As  the  chronological  position  of 
this  treatise  has  already  served  for  proof  that  Tertullian 
when  he  composed  it  was  already  a  Montanist,  so  it  is  very 
evident  that  this  was  the  case  from  a  passage  where  Tertullian 
thus  designates  two  writers,  MiUiades,  ecclesiarum  sophistay 
and  Proculua  noster.  We  certainly  meet  here  with  a  contrast ; 
the  ecclesiarum  sophista,  is  opposed  to  noster, — ^by  the  former 
is  denoted  the  Catholic  church  in  opposition  to  Montanism^ 
while  noster  is  a  mark  of  Montanism.  Miltiades  was  a  rheto- 
rician of  the  Catholic  church,  who  had  written  against  the 
Montanist  idea  of  inspiration.  Perhaps  the  predicate  sophista 
ecclesiarum  as  the  designation  of  one  who  had  written  on  the 
side  of  the  Catholic  church  against  Montanism,  had  a  secondary 
reproachful  meaning.  But  Proculus  was  a  zealous  advocate 
of  Montanism. 

As  Marcion  was  the  individual  among  the  Gnostics  with 
whom  the  church  had  chiefly  to  contend,  Tertullian  had 
directed  his  efforts  principally  against  him ;  and  after  the 
work  we  have  just  mentioned  was  finished,  renewed  the  con- 
troversy afresh ;  for  his  work  already  in  circulation  against 
Marcion,  as  we  have  remarked,  did  not  satisfy  his  own  re- 
quirements, and  he  therefore  composed  a  new  treatise  against 
him,  in  five  books.     It  is  evident  from  his  own  statement 
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that  this  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Septimius  Severus,  that 
is,  in  A.D.  208.  The  relation  in  which  these  two  men,  who 
were  both  distinguished  by  strongly  marked  peculiarities  of 
character,  stood  to  each  other,  is  remarkable.  In  their  general 
character,  and  especially  in  the  tendency  of  their  disposition, 
they  bore  a  close  affinity  to  one  another.  Both  had  found 
their  complete  satisfaction  in  Christianity;  were  attached  to 
it  with  their  whole  souls,  animated  with  zeal  for  the  blessing 
that  the  Gospel  had  brought  to  humanity,  compared  with 
which  all  else  appeared  as  nothing ; — ^both  were  resolved  to 
stake  everything  for  that  which  to  them  was  the  highest  and 
their  all.  In  the  minds  of  both  an  entirely  new  world  had 
been  developed  by  Christianity.  They  were  the  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  new  creation  in  humanity  which  had  been 
brought  forth  by  Christianity ;  and  if  the  image  of  these  two 
men  had  only  come  down  to  us  as  a  fragment  saved  from  the 
ruins  of  an  age  whose  history  had  perished,  and  we  knew 
nothing  further  of  Christianity  and  its  operations,  the  con- 
templation of  it  would  indicate  that  something  extraordinary 
had  once  happened  in  history,  and  had  been  capable  of  effect- 
ing a  prodigious  revolution.  These  men,  by  the  affinity  of 
their  characters,  might  have  been  closely  united ;  but  history 
often  teaches  us,  that  by  accidental  misunderstandings,  owing  to 
a  difference  in  the  course  of  development,  by  contrarieties  in  the 
process  of  education,  men  who  were  intimately  allied  in  mental 
endowments,  and  therefore  suited  to  cooperate,  have  been 
widely  separated,  and  even  violently  counteracted  one  another. 
Thus  Marcion  and  TertuUian,  if  contemporaries,  might  have 
been  violent  antagonists,  and  TertuUian,  although  separated 
by  an  intervening  period  from  Marcion,  was  yet  in  Ins  writ- 
ings his  most  vehement  opponent.  Thus  would  Marcion  have 
been  opposed  to  TertuUian  had  he  been  his  contemporary,  or 
lived  after  him.  Yet  both  these  men  would  have  better  un- 
derstood one  another,  if  they  could  have  gained  their  know- 
ledge of  their  respective  characters  otherwise  than  through 
broken  rays  in  the  mirror  of  the  development  of  the  age. 

Marcion  and  TertuUian  were  alUed  by  their  rugged  one- 
sidedness, — an  ardent  love  which  seized  on  its  object  with  all 
iheir  soul,  and  was  disposed  to  repel  everything  else, — a  ten- 
dency which  rendered  them  more  aUve  to  contrasts  than  to 
similarities.  A  fuU  deep  current  of  sentiment  predominated 
in  both.  Everything  proceeded  with  them  from  cordial 
living  feeUng.     Marcion  in  this  tendency  differed  from  aU  the 
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other  Gnostics,  in  wboni  the  intellectnal  element  took  tlie 
lead,  and  on  this  side  of  his  character  he  is  not  so  much  akin 
to  the  Gnostics  as  to  those  who  were  diametrically  opposite. 
But  the  n^ged  onensided  tendency  of  his  feelings  led  him  to 
a  mode  of  conception  which  foimd  an  accidental  point  of  con* 
nexion  in  certain  existing  speculations,  and  thus  tended  to  give 
a  unity  to  his  intellectiuil  views  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  wanting.  Hence  it  is  evident  how  very  much  TertuUiaa 
must  have  misunderstood  Marcion,  when  he  looked  on  the  spe- 
culative element  as  his  chief  chamcteristic,  and  thought  tbat 
he  must  explain  his  system,  like  those  of  the  other  Gnostics, 
as  formed  from  a  mixture  of  foreign  philosophy  with  Chris- 
tianity. Tertullian  was  distinguii^ed  from  Marcion  in  this 
respect,  that  there  was  added  to  the  ascendency  df  feeling  a 
dialectic  element  developed  by  his  early  education,  but  which. 
followed  submissively  the  tendency  of  his  feelings,  in  an  irre- 
gular unscholastic  manner.  Tertullian,  too,  was  &r  more 
speculative  than  Marcion,  only  his  speculations  were  always 
governed  by  his  feelings,  and  were  destitute  of  a  scientific 
form. 

To  both  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  was  all  in  all,  but 
in  Marcion  there  was  a  striving  to  go  back  to  the  original 
fountain,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  intervention  of  all  authority 
or  tradition  whatever.  In  this  respect  he  is  the  representa- 
tive  of  a  Protestant  spirit,  although  not  rightly  understanding 
itself,  and  sometimes  wandering  into  the  opposite  direction. 
Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  developed  himself  in  depend- 
ance  on  the  church  tradition  of  his  times  (the  North  African 
church  especially),  and  though  he  had  zealously  studied  the 
holy  scriptiu'es,  yet  his  conceptions  of  Christianity  had  from 
the  first  been  determined  by  that  ecclesiastical  medium 
through  which  it  had  been  presented  to  his  religious  spirit. 
As  this  medium  had  already  been  infrised  by  a  mixture  of 
the  Old  Testament  stand-point  with  that  of  the  New,  so  Ter- 
tullian's  views  were  affected  by  the  same  cause.  Marcion,  on 
the  other  hand,  commenced  his  course  with  opposing  that 
mixture  in  its  incipient  stage.  It  was  his  endeavour  to  re- 
cognise and  restore  Christianity  in  its  original  purity,  freed 
from  all  Jewish  elements.  But  he  erred  in  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, since  he  was  misled  into  the  notion  of  an  absolute 
contrariety  between  the  two  stand-points ;  and  as  Christianity 
necessarily  presupposes  the  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  those  revelations  that  lead  from  the  Old. Testament  to 
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the  New  can  only  be  rightly  understood  in  their  organic  con- 
nexion, it  follows  that  by  this  separation  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  New,  he  was  prevented  from  rightly  understanding 
the  latter.  This  erroneously  imagined  contrariety  so  far  mis- 
led him  that  he  failed  to  understand  many  important  points 
of  Christianity  itself.  In  this  respect  Tertidlian  came  much 
nearer  than  Marcion  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  Christianity, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  erred  in  mingling  the  two  stand- 
points. Tertullian  had  this  advantage,  that  he  knew  how  to 
distinguish  the  Old  and  New  Testament  revelations  in  their 
organic  connexion,  as  well  as  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  the 
organic  connexion  of  all  its  original  representatives,  in  the 
various  and  mutually  supplementing  representations  contained 
in  the  writings  of  the  aposUes.  Marcion,  on  the  contrary, 
attached  hunself  with  stubborn  one-sidedness,  to  a  single  door 
trinal  type,  that  of  the  apostle  Paul;  and  as  each  single 
doctrinsJ  type  of  the  New  Testament  can  only  be  rightly 
understood  when  viewed  as  one  of  the  constituent  parts  in 
the  representation  of  the  whole,  Marcion,  by  severing  this 
connexion,  and  setting  up  the  Pauline  type  against  ail  the 
rest,  as  if  they  were  spurious,  and  this  the  only  one  in  which 
Christianity  could  be  recognised,  was  led  into  a  misunder- 
standing of  Paul's  doctrine,  and  consequently  of  Christianity 
as  contained  in  it.  In  both  these  inc&viduals  we  perceive  a 
one-sided  tendency  of  the  ethical  spirit,  and  neither  of  them 
rightly  apprehended  how  Christianity  was  fitted  to  be  an 
elevating  transforming  principle  for  everything  belonging  to 
human  nature.  But  the  principle  that  was  at  the  root  of 
this  tendency  did  not  entirely  pervade  Tertullian :  it  was 
opposed  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit,  which  he  had 
imbibed  more  fiilly  from  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  as 
a  whole.  There  were  in  his  character,  as  we  have  seen,  some 
contradictory  elements.  In  Marcion,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
opposition  against  nature  was  developed  by  logically  carrying 
out  his  theoretical  principle,  in  consequence  of  his  mutilated 
conception  of  Christianity, — ^the  contrariety  between  creation 
and  redemption, — ^since  according  to  his  notions  the  God  who 
had  revealed  himself  in  Christ  was  not  the  Creator  and  the 
€k)d  of  Nature.  In  both  individuals  we  perceive  a  one-sided 
unbending  supernatural  element.  But  there  is  this  differ- 
ence,— in  Marcion  this  element  had  no  counterpoise;  the 
practical  tendency  was  carried  out  to  its  theoretical  conse- 
quences by  means  of  the  contrariety  just  noticed  between  God 
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in  Christ  and  the  God  of  Nature  and  History:  hence  Chris- 
tianity became  an  isolated  fragment,  for  which  no  preparation 
had  been  made,  and  without  any  point  of  connexion  in  either 
nature  or  history.  In  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  the  super- 
natural element  was  softened  by  his  more  comprehensive  view 
of  Christianity.  He  not  only  recognised  in  the  earlier  suc- 
cession of  revelations,  a  preparation  and  point  of  connexion 
for  Christianity,  but  also  applied  the  law  of  successive  deve- 
lopment in  otiier  instances.  He  was  disposed,  indeed,  with 
Marcion,  to  see  nothing  in  the  heathen  world  but  the  kingdom 
of  Satan,  and  to  regard  its  earlier  culture  as  only  an  antago- 
nism to  Christianity;  yet  Satan,  according  to  his  views  of  the 
imiverse,  was  not  the  same  as  the  Evil  Principle  of  Marcion;  he 
was  only  a  spirit  Mien  from  Grod ;  who,  against  his  will,  was 
kept  dependent  on  the  Supreme  Being,  and  could  only  act 
within  the  limits  of  that  dependence :  he  could  not  annihilate 
the  laws  of  the  original  creation,  but  was  held  in  restraint  by 
them;  he  could  only  in  a  false  manner  imitate  the  works  of 
God,  and  obscure  tiie  original:  in  such  views  Christianity 
found  a  point  of  connexion.  Though  Tertullian  was  disposed 
to  look  upon  philosophy  only  as  a  felsifier  of  truth,  yet  he 
recognised  an  original  undeniable  truth  in  the  imiversal  con- 
sciousness of  mankind,  which  Marcion,  on  the  contrary,  as  he 
regarded  reason  only  as  the  work  of  the  Demiurgus,  dis- 
severed from  all  connexion  with  Christianity.  Tertullian 
could  perceive  in  nature  and  history  a  prophetic  foreshadow- 
ing of  revelation  and  of  Christianity — an  introductory  medium 
of  communication.  According  to  Marcion*s  conceptions,  as 
we  have  said,  there  was  no  transition-point,  no  link  connecting 
the  earlier  development  of  the  human  mind  with  Christianity ; 
Christ  suddenly  appeared;  suddenly  the  divine  life  appeared 
in  individual  human  souls.  Here  the  recognition  of  inter- 
mediate stages  and  transitions  gave  Tertullian  the  advantage. 
But  after  the  new  life  from  the  perfect  God — ^the  divine  life 
in  hmnanity, — ^had  once  entered  the  souls  of  individuals,  it 
was  self-sufficient;. it  had  everything  in  itself  which  was  re- 
quisite for  its  development  and  progression;  in  communion 
with  Christ  all  is  given;  every  one  has  enough  for  himself 
and  requires  no  other  aid.  Here  Tertullian  stands  below 
Marcion.  As  soon  as  the  reference  to  the  external  authority 
of  the  church  was  admitted  by  him  as  the  intervening  me- 
dium for  the  reference  to  Christ,  and  the  development  of  his 
Christian  consciousness  was  once  rendered  dependent  on  such 
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an  external  authority,  there  followed  in  the  train  a  depend- 
ence on  another  external  authority,  that  of  the  pretended  new 
prophetic  order.  Tertullian,  it  is  true,  differed  from  Marcion 
in  recognising  reason  as  the  work  of  the  same  God  as  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  admitting  a  connexion  between  the  earlier  de- 
velopments of  reason  and  Christianity;  but  yet  he  did  not 
ascribe  to  reason  the  capability  of  developing  Christianity  in 
an  independent  manner,  and  deducing  everything  from  it 
which  was  requisite  for  the  continued  development  of  the 
church.  Here  the  reconciliation  and  harmonious  imion  be- 
tween reason  and  the  supernatural,  as  it  was  effected  by 
redemption,  was  not  recognised  by  him ;  and  hence  he  required 
new  revelations  to  be  added  from  without,  in  order  to  carry 
forward  the  development  of  Christianity  and  of  the  church 
to  its  final  completion.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the  correct  view 
of  the  relation  of  these  two  eminent  men  to  each  other ;  and 
we  now  pass  on  to  the  examination  of  particulars. 

The  antagonism  between  Tertullian  and  Marcion  appears, 
when  TertuUian,  impugning  Marcion's  doctrine  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Demiurgus  and  the  God  of  Christ,  (the 
doctrine  of  a  hitherto  wholly  imknown  God,  who  suddenly 
revealed  himself  in  Christ,)  testifies  of  the  indisputableness  of 
one  Grod  and  of  an  universal  consciousness  of  God,  and  says, 
"  Hence  I  should  maintain  most  firmly,  that  He  is  no  God, 
who  is  to-day  imcertain,  because  hitherto  he  has  been  im- 
known ;  since  respecting  whatever  Being  it  is  certain  that  he 
is  God,  from  this  very  feet  we  infer,  that  he  was  never 
unknown,  and  therefore  not  uncertain.  For,  as  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  he  was  equally  known  as  they  were  ;  since  for  this 
very  reason  they  were  manifested,  that  God  might  be  known. 
For  when,  at  a  later  period,  Moses  fii-st  appears  to  have  intro- 
duced into  the  temple  of  letters  the  God  of  the  imiverse,  yet 
the  birth-day  of  the  knowledge   of  the  Creator  is  not  to 

be  reckoned  from  the  Pentateuch Lastly,  the  great 

majority  of  mankind,  who  never  knew  the  name  of  Moses,  (to 
say  nothing  of  his  writings,)  knew  the  God  of  Moses ;  and 
even  when  idolatry  overshadowed  so  large  a  part  of  the  world, 
they  stiU  spoke  of  him  by  a  peculiar  name  as  God,  and  as  the 
Grod  of  gods,  and  said,  *  If  God  grant,'  and,  ^  As  God  pleases,' 
and,  *  I  commend  thee  to  God.'  See,  then,  whether  they  knew 
him,  of  whom  they  testify  that  he  can  do  aU  things ;  and  they 
owe*  this  to  no  books  of  Moses.  The  human  soul  is  older  than 
prophecy.     The  consciousness  of  God  is  the  dowry  of  the  soul 
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from  the  begiiming;  it  is  one  and  the  same  among  ths 
Egyptians  and  the  Syrians,  and  in  Pontus.  '  For  souls  call 
the  God  of  the  Jews  their  God. .  •  * .  »  God  will  never  be 
concealed ;  God  will  never  be  wanting ;  he  will  always  be 
understood ;  he  will  always  be  heard ;  he  will  also  be  seen 
in  whatever  manner  he  wishes.  AU  that  we  are,  and  all  in 
which  we  are,  form  a  witness  of  God.  Thus  he  is  proved  to 
be  God  and  the  only  one,  since  he  is  unknown  to  none.**^ 
Thus,  according  to  Tertullian,  it  belongs  to  the  idea  of  God, 
that  it  requires  no  proof  He  is  necessarily  presupposed. 
He  marks  the  relation  in  which  the  universal  consciousness  of 
God  stands  to  Revelation  in  the  following  manner  : — "  We 
maintain  that  God  is  first  known  from  nature ;  then  he  must 
be  known  more  fully  by  instruction  :  according  to  nature,  by 
his  works ;  accordix:^  to  instruction,  by  announcement"'  In 
his  opinion,  the  heathen  could  not  be  called  to  account  for 
their  ignorance  of  God,  if  God  were  unknown  by  nature,  and 
never  revealed  as  in  the  Gospel,  and  if  he  could  not  be  known 
by  all.  But  it  is  due  to  the  Ch:eator,  to  know  him  by  nature, 
since  he  can  be  known  by  his  work^  and  men  ought  to  be  in- 
cited  thereby  to  seek  a  Mler  acquaintance  with  him.*  Even 
idolatry,  according  to  Tertullian,  testifies  that  God  reveals 
himself  by  the  works  of  creation ;  for  without  marks  of  the 
Divine  in  the  creation,  he  believed  that  the  deification  of 
nature  could  not  arise.  Turning  from  the  constellations 
which  gave  rise  to  Sabseism,  to  lesser  things,  he  says,  "  I  will 
descend  to  lower  objects.  Will  a  fiowjer  out  of  the  hedges;, 
— -I  will  not  say  from  the  meadows ;  a  little  shell  from  any 
sea, — 1  do  not  say  from  the  Bed  Sea ;  a  little  feather  from  a 
moor-fowl, — I  do  not  say  fix)m  the  peacock; — will  either  of 
these  things  announce  to  thee  a  vulgar  artificer  as  the  Creator  V 
He  then  turns  to  the  animal  creation,  to  the  bees  and  smaller 
insects,  and  notices  the  impress  of  the  Divine  in  their  structure 
and  habits ;  so  that  the  Divine  greatness  is  revealed  in  the 
smallest  objects,  as,  according  to  Paul,  God  manifested  his 
power  in  human  weakness.*  When  this  world  appeared  to  the 
Marcionites  to  be  unworthy  of  a  perfect  God,  and  hence  they 
believed  that  they  discern^  in  it  another  God  than  the  per- 
fect one  revealed  throxigh  Christ,  Tertullian  describes  them 
as  persons  who  wished  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Supreme 

*  Lib.  L  cap.  10.  *  Lib.  i.  cap.  18.  •  Lib.  v.  cap.  16. 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  14.   "Sic  magnitudinem  in  medlocritate probaridocenSy 
quemadmodum  virtutem  infirmitate  secnndaxn  apostolanL" 
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Being ;  smoe  they  said,  '^  God  ought  not  to  make  it  thus,"  and, 
*'  He  ought  rather  to  make  it  thus^** — just  as  if  any  one  knew 
what  is  in  God,  except  the  Spirit  of  God*  "  But  those  who 
haTe  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  by  their  wisdom  do  not  know 
God  in  his  wisdom,  &nqy  themselves  wiser  than  God ;  since, 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness  to  God,  so  the  wisdom 
of  God  is  foolishness  to  the  world.  But  toe  know  that  the 
foolishness  of  €k)d  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God 
is  stronger  than  men.  And  thus  God  is  peculiaiiy  great  when 
he  appears  little  to  men,  and  then  he  is  especially  the  best, 
when  to  men  he  does  not  appear  to  be  good ;  and  then  he  is 
most  of  all  one,  when  to  men  he  appears  two  or  more."  The 
creation  appeared  to  TertulHan  as  a  revelation  of  God,  which 
presupposes  a  Spirit  to  whom  he  reveals  himsel£  "  First  of 
alV'  he  says,  ^  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  shown  therein, 
that  God  is  unwilling  to  be  unknown  to  all  eternity ;  that  is, 

there  should  be  nothing  by  whom  God  can  be  known. 

For  what  is  so  good  as  ilie  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  God  T 
Tertullian  notices  as  belonging  to  the  peculiar  essence  of 
Christianity,  its  alliance  to  nature,  the  appropriation  of 
the  natural  for  the  Divine ;  and  he  discerns  in  this  a  testi- 
mony to  the  imity  between  Creation  and  Redemption,  to  the 
identity  of  that  God  from  whom  the  creation  proceeds,  and 
who  has  revealed  himself  in  Christ.  "  But,"  he  says  of  thia 
God, ''  he  has  not  up  to  the  present  time  blamed  the  water  of 
the  Creator  with  which  he  purifies  his  people,  nor  the  bread 
by  which  he  represents  his  own  body,*  nor  the  oil  with  which 
he  anoints  his  people,  nor  the  mixture  of  milk  and  honey 
with  which  he  noiuishes  his  children ;'  even  for  his  own  sa- 
craments requiring  alms  of  the  Creator."  "  The  God  of  Mar- 
cion,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  rushes  into  a  world  that  is  not  his 
own,  snatching  man  from  God,  the  son  firom  the  &.ther,  the 
pupil  from  the  instructor,  the  servant  from  his  master ;  that 
he  may  make  him  impious  to  God,  imdutiful  to  his  &ther, 
ungrateful  to  his  instructor,  unfaithful  to  his  master."  He 
then  says  that  Christ  was  baptized  with  strange  water,  to  a 
strange  God ;  that  he  lifted  his  hands  towards  strange  heavens, 
to  a  strange  God,  and  prostrated  himself  on  a  strange  eart^h 

^  The  words  "quo  ipsum  corpus  repmsentet,"  are  important  in  refe^ 
lence  to  Tertullian's  yiews  of  the  Holy  ^Supper. 

'  An  allusion  to  the  symbolical  practice,  the  meaning  of  which  we 
have  before  explained,  which  Tertullian  expresses  by  the  phrase  quoa 
in/antatf  which  is  need  respecting  the  iirst*food  given  to  infants,  and  \a 
therefore  a  symbol  of  the  childhood  of  the  new  life^    > 
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to  a  strange  God, — gave  thanks  for  strange  bread  to  a  strange 
God,  and  communicated  under  the  name  of  chanty  and  love, 
strange  blessings  from  a  strange  God. 

Tertullian  earnestly  controverted  Marcion's  doctrine  of  the 
divine  attributes.  Marcion's  dualism  respecting  God  was 
connected  with  a  dualism  respecting  the  divine  attributes.  A 
justice  that  revealed  itself  in  punishment  appeared  to  him 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  love  and  goodness,  and  espe- 
cially the  idea  of  punishment  was  irreconcilable  with  the  idea 
of  the  perfect  God  of  love  and  compassion.  Here  too  we 
perceive  the  unyielding  one-sidedness  of  his  nature.  The  idea 
of  the  love  of  God  as  it  shines  forth  in  the  Gospel  had  so 
taken  possession  of  his  soul,  that  the  idea  of  punitive  justice, 
as  exemplified  in  the  judgments  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
— ^the  idea  of  the  wrath  of  (xod,  appeared  to  him  to  be  com- 
pletely excluded.  The  idea  of  redemption  had  so  filled  his 
sold,  that  there  was  no  room  left  for  the  idea  of  punishment. 
Certainly  this  one-sidedness  was  promoted  and  even  acquired 
an  appearance  of  truth,  by  means  of  that  crude  anthropopsr 
thism  which  was  fisivoured  by  some  Christians,  at  least  in  their 
language,  who  insisted  on  die  idea  of  God's  punitive  justice 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  love.  Tertullian,  tierefore,- in  his 
polemics  against  Marcion,  was  required  to  prove  that  the  idea 
of  God's  punitive  justice  was  well  foimded  and  in  harmony 
with  the  natiure  of  love  ;  he  had  to  vindicate  the  idea  of 
divine  wrath,  as  well  as  the  expressions  connected  with  it  in 
the  Old  Testament.  He  says,  "  For  it  was  not  sufficient  for 
goodness  to  be  self-commended,  when  oppressed  by  an  adver- 
sary. For  though  it  is  commendable  by  itself  yet  it  cannot  be 
preserved  by  itself,  because  it  is  conquerable  by  an  adversary ; 
unless  some  power  producing  fear  should  preside,  which  may 
compel  even  those  who  are  imwilling  to  desire  and  to  guard 
gootoess."  The  ideas  of  law  and  punishment  appeared  to  Ter- 
tullian to  be  necessarily  connected, — ^pimishment  as  a  protec- 
tion for  law, — ^and  from  that  the  idea  of  divine  wrath  appeared 
inseparable.  "  For  how  can  it  be,  that  God  should  give  com- 
mands which  he  will  not  maintain  1  that  he  should  forbid 
sins  which  he  will  not  punish,  because  he  will  not  judge  1  be- 
cause he  is  a  stranger  to  all  notions  of  severity  and  pimish- 
mei^t  ?  For  why  does  he  prohibit  the  commission  of  that 
which  when  committed  he  does  not  take  cognisance  of?  For 
that  is  tacitly  permitted  which  is  prohibited  without  punish- 
ment ;  and  certainly  he  prohibits  nothing  to  be  done,  except- 
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ing  what  he  dislikes  to  be  done.  He  would  be  esteemed  most 
-stupid  who  would  not  be  offended  with  a  deed  which  he  does 
not  love  to  be  done;  for  offence  is  the  companion  of  frustrated 
desire.  But  if  he  is  offended,  he  must  feel  anger;  if  he  feeL 
anger,  he  must  be  avenged :  for  vengeance  is  the  fruit  of 
anger ;  and  anger  is  due  to  an  offence ;  and  an  offence,  as  I 
said,  is  the  companion  of  a  frustrated  wilL"  The  expression  is 
indeed  harsh.  Tertullian  was  often  at  a  loss  for  the  right 
expression  corresponding  to  the  idea,  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  rectitude  of  his  religious  realism,  so  as  to  retain  the  pure 
spiritual  conception  :  his  language  easily  Mis  into  a  material 
element  But  we  need  only  compare  what  he  sa3rs  in  other 
places  respecting  the  ratio  in  Crod,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
misapprehension  that  might  arise  from  this  source.  He  says 
against  Marcion,  '<  I  maintain  this  maxim,  that  as  all  things 
are  natural,  so  they  are  rational  with  God.**  When  the  Mar- 
cionites  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  the  wrath 
of  Gk>d,  without  attributing  human  passions  to  God,  Tertullian 
rejoined,  that  in  general  it  is  not  possible  to  think  of  God' 
except  according  to  human  analogy,  and  that  everything  must 
be  regarded  as  one  thing  in  God  and  another  thing  in  man. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  God.  He  desires 
an  elevated  anthropopathism,  founded  on  the  fact  that  man 
.was  made  after  the  image  of  God,  and  bears  in  his  spirit  the 
image  of  God.  Hence,  instead  of  bringing  God  down  to  man, 
we  diould  raise  man  to  God,  restore  the  image  of  God  in  man, 
and  transform  the  human  into  the  divine.  We  take  these 
sentiments  from  the  following  words  of  Tertullian,  directed 
against  Marcion  : — '*  How  is  it  that  thou  thinkest  there  is 
something  human  in  God,  and  why  not  regard  all  as  divine  ? 
Him  whom  thou  dost  not  deny  to  be  God,  thou  confessest  not 
to  be  human ;  if  indeed,  by  confessing  him  to  be  God,  thou 
hast  prejudged  that  he  is  different  frt>m  every  species  of  human 
condition.  Moreover,  since  thou  acknowledgest  that  by  the 
breath  of  Grod  man  became  a  living  soul,  it  is  perverse  enough 
that  thou  wouldst  rather  place  the  human  in  God,  than  the 
divine  in  man ;  and  rather  transfer  the  image  of  man  to  God, 
than  of  God  to  man.  And  therefore  this  image  of  God  is  to 
be  thought  to  be  in  man,  because  the  human  mind  has  the 
same  emotions  and  feelings  which  God  has ;  although  man 
has  not  such  as  God  has;  for  according  to  the  essential  nature 
of  the  being,  their  state  and  effects  differ.  For  why  do  we 
esteem  the  contrary  feelings,  I  mean  those  of  gentleness 
VOL.  n.  '       k  K 
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patience,  pity,  and  the  mother  of  them  all — goodness,  to  be 
divine  1  And  yet  we  do  not  possess  these  in  perfection,  for 
Grod  alone  is  perfect"  We  here  observe  in  Tertullian  the  ad- 
vocate of  tiiat  which  is  the  truth  in  anthropopathism,  which 
rises  from  the  true  image  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  man,  to  the 
contemplation  of  that  which  is  above  all  those  limitations 
and  defects  which  adhere  to  the  image,  even  to  the  original  in 
God  himself.  When  spiritual  language  fidls  in  naming  the 
divine  attributes,  he  guards  against  the  error  of  falsely  human- 
izing the  divine,  by  what  he  says  on  the  relation  of  the  image 
to  file  original.  Tertullian  charges  Marcion  with  a  want  of 
consequential  reasoning,  when  he  only  ascribes  redemption 
and  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  most  high  God ;  yet  this  pre- 
supposes guilt  on  the  part  of  man,  which  separates  him  from 
this  God.  He  says,  "To  whom  did  Christ  reconcile  all  things, 
making  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  unless  that  Being 
whom  all  had  offended,  against  whom  they  had  rebelled  by 
transgression,  and  to  whom  they  belonged  ?  They  might  have 
been  brought  into  union  with  an  entire  stranger,  but  they 
could  only  be  reconciled  to  him  to  whom  they  belonged."  A 
little  further  on,  in  the  same  chapter,  he  says,  "We  cannot 
believe  that  trespasses  are  forgiven  by  him,  against  whom  they 
had  not  been  committed."  Moreover,  Tertullian  opposed 
Marcion  with  the  idea  of  justice  under  a  form  according  to 
which  it  did  not  show  itself  first  in  punishment,  not  as  a  cor- 
relative idea  of  evil,  but  as  lying  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
creation ;  justice  shown  in  giving  to  every  creature  its  own, 
so  that  all  were  kept  within  due  bounds,  the  regulative  justice 
in  nature,  the  juMitia  architectonica,  as  it  has  been  termed. 
He  endeavours  to  prove  that  goodness  and  justice  have  been 
connected  from  the  beginning  in  the  works  of  God,  and  says, 
*^  His  goodness  has  created  the  world;  his  justice  has  regulated 

it It  is  the  work  of  justice,  that  a  separation  has  been 

pronounced  between  light  and  darkness;  between  day  and 
night ;  between  heaven  and  earth ;  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  waters-;  between  the  gathering  of  the  seas  and  the 
mass  of  the  dry  land;  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
lights,  diurnal  and  nocturnal ;  between  male  and  female;  and 
between  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  death  and  of  life ; 
between  the  world  and  paradise ;  between  water  and  land 
animals.  As  goodness  has  conceived  all  things,  so  justice  has 
distinguished  all  from  one  another ;  all  is  arranged  and  dis- 
posed according  to  its  dictates,  • , ,  •  ♦  Thou  canst  not,  there- 
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fore,  suppose  tliat  God  was  to  be  distinguished  as  Judge  only 
since  eril  began,  ajld  thus  degrade  justice  by  making  it  appear 
to  be  the  cause  of  ^  eviL  For  in  this  manner  we  Imye  e^own 
that  it  made  its  first  appearance  with  goodness  the  originator 
of  all  things,  so  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  something  in- 
dwelling in  €k>d,  belonging  to  his  essence  and  not  accidental, 
since  she  was  found  in  the  Lord  as  the  mistress  of  all  his 
works.  But  as  evil  broke  forth  afterwards,  and  the  goodness 
of  God  thenceforward  had  to  deal  with  an  adversary,  then 
justice  also  had  another  office  to  perform.**  In  the  anthro- 
popathisms  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  Marcion  made 
use  to  accuse  the  Demiurgus,  Tertullian  saw  the  wise  con- 
descension of  Qod  educating  man  for  his  salvation.  He  saw 
in  them  the  preparatory  steps  for  the  culminating  point  of  the 
divine  condescension,  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Crod. 
In  the  Old  Testament  theophanies  he  recognised  the  same 
actual  subject,  the  divine  \6yoc  who  was  afterwards  to  appear 
as  man  ;  and  hence  he  accused  Marcion  of  an  inconsistency  in 
regarding  the  theophanies  imderthe  Old  Testament  as  unworthy 
of  (Jod,  and  yet  in  being  willing  to  believe  in  that  highest 
instance  in  the  person  of  Christ  crucified.  But  indeed  the  real 
humanity  would  be  denied  by  Marcion  through  his  Docetism. 
Tertullian  says  against  him,  ''What  you  reprehend  as  im* 
worthy  of  God,  that  will  be  assigned  to  the  Son  of  Grod  who 
was  seen  and  heard,  and  sojourned  on  earth,  the  mediator  and 
servant  of  the  Father,  in  powers  a  God,  in  lowliness  a  man ; 
so  that  he  conferred  as  much  on  man  as  he  took  from  God ; 
all,  in  short,  which  according  to  you  dishonours  my  God,  is  a 
sacrament  of  human  salvation.  God  Hved  with  man,  that 
man  might  learn  to  act  divinely ;  God  acted  with  man  as  if 
with  his  equal,  that  man  might  act  with  God  as  with  his  equal. 
€k>d  became  little  that  man  might  be  most  exalted.  Thou, 
who  art  ashamed  of  such  a  God,  I  know  not  whether  thou 
really  believest  that  God  was  crucified.**  Tertullian  maintained 
against  Marcion,  **  God  could  not  enter  into  intercourse  with 
men  without  appropriating  human  feelings  and  affections,  by 
which  he  might  attemper  the  force  of  his  majesty,  which 
would  be  insufferable  to  human  littleness;  things  imworthy  of 
himself,  but  necessary  for  man,  and  in  that  view  worthy  of 
God ;  because  nothing  is  so  worthy  of  Grod  as  the  salvation 
of  man."  As,  according  to  Tertullian's  conceptions,  all  the 
revelations  and  manifestations  of  God  pointed  to  Christ,  as  he 
only  recognised  in  the  Xoyoc  the  revealing  and  revealed  God, 
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SO  the  name  of  the  Father  was  to  him  the  designation  of 
the  hidden  God  exalted  above  all  creatures,  the  majesty 
imapproachable  by  a  created  spirit :  hence  he  says  to  the 
Marcionites,  "  Whatever  you  require  worthy  of  God,  you  will 
have  in  the  Father,  and  unapproachable,  and  at  rest,  and  (if  I 
may  say  so)  the  God  of  philosophers."  Tertullian  remarked 
as  a  characteristic  of  Marcion,  which  was  shown  in  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  and  his  Docetism,  that  all  his 
movements  were  sudden  (omnia  stthito  apud  Marcionem), 
there  was  an  impatience  of  spirit  which  would  allow  of  nothing 
gradual  or  interventional;  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
garded gradual  progression,  successive  development  through 
various  intervening  steps,  as  a  mark  of  the  divine  procedure. 
In  this  way  he  explains  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  New.  Hence,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  predominant 
revelation  of  divine  wrath  and  punishment  ought  to  precede 
the  revelation  of  predominant  divine  love ;  or,  as  he  expresses 
it,  the  revelation  of  the  severUas  Dei  *  must  precede  the  reve- 
lation of  the  goodness  of  God.  The  diflFerence  in  the  temporal 
development  of  the  divine  attributes  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at;  or  that  God  should  appear  milder  after  taming  the  rude* 
ness  of  mankind,  after  having  before  appeared  stricter,  as  was 
requisite,  before  that  rudeness  was  tamed.  TertuUian's  phrase- 
ology is  original,  and  not  easily  rendered  in  other  terms,  but 
his  general  drift  is  plain — that  the  revelation  of  God  must  be 
modified  by  the  different  states  of  mankind  before  and  aftei* 
redemption.  Thus  he  says,  that  after  the  hardness  of  the 
people  had  been  overcome,  the  hardness  of  the  law  also  could 
be  overcome.* 

Tertullian  opposed  that  tendency  in  Marcion  which  led 
him  to  prefer  what  was  sudden.  "  I  cannot  believe,"  he  says^ 
"that  anything  comes  suddenly  from  God,  because  nothing 
comes  from  him  which  has  not  been  previously  arranged. 
But  if  arranged,  why  not  foretold,  that  it  may  be  proved  to 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  27. 

*  TertuUian's  words  are, "  post  duritiam  populi,  duritia  legis  edomlta  ;** 
the  meaning  is, — It  required  first  the  duntia  legis  in  order  to  check  the 
hard-heartedness  of  the  people,  but  after  this  had  been  brought  about, 
the  hardness  of  the  law  might  be  relaxed,  and  exhibit  greater  mildness. 
Thus  an  excellent  and  genuine  Tertullian  sense  is  given  to  the  words. 
The  emendation  edomUam^  according  to  which  the  passage  would  mean, 
"  after  the  hard-heartedness  of  the  people  had  been  subdued  by  the  hard- 
ness  of  the  law,"  appears  to  me  now  not  very  necessary ;  and  the  present 
reading  corresponds  more  to  TertuUian's  peculiar  phraseology. 
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be  arranged  by  the  prediction,  and  to  be  divine  by  the  arrange- 
ment 1"  What  Tertnllian  means  to  say,  is  this : — God  acts 
everywhere  according  to  the  connexion  of  a  divine  order, 
according  to  a  plan  made  in  his  own  counsels ;  but  it  is  on 
this  account  requisite  that  it  should  appear  in  the  gradual 
announcement  by  which  one  thing  prepares  the  way  for 
another.  As  Marcion  endeavoured  to  prove  a  contrariety 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  between  the  God  of  the 
Creation  and  the  God  of  the  Gospel,  Tertullian,  on  the  other 
hand,  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  Christ  himself  such  con- 
trarieties might  be  found.  But  he  regards  the  higher  unity 
which  reveals  itself  in  these  contrarieties,  as  belonging  to  the 
marks  of  the  divine ;  thus  he  says  of  God, — "  During  so  long 
a  period  he  hid  his  light  from  men,  and  yet  he  says,  that 
a  light  is  not  to  be  covered,  but  placed  on  a  candlestick,  that 
it  may  give  light  to  all ;  and  forbids  us  to  curse  again,  and 
much  more  to  curse  at  all.  And  he  denounces  a  woe  on  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes.  Who  is  so  like  my  God  as  his  own 
Christ  ? "  To  the  antitheses  brought  forward  by  Marcion  he 
presents  as  parallel  the  contrarieties  that  exist  throughout  the 
world.  "  His  own  world  acknowledges  his  antitheses,  by  the 
contrarieties  of  the  elements,  and  yet  it  is  arranged  with  the 
hi^est  wisdom.  On  this  account,  0  most  inconsiderate  Mar- 
cion, thou  oughtest  to  have  shown  one  God  of  light,  and 
another  of  darkness,  and  then  you  would  more  easily  prove 
that  there  was  one  God  of  goo(hiess,  and  another  God  of  se- 
verity. But  the  antithesis  in  B^velation  is  from  the  same 
Being  whose  is  the  antithesis  in  the  world." 

Marcion  asserted  that  the  prophecies  which  referred  to 
Christ  were  not  needed ;  that  Christ  required  not  the  earlier 
prophecies  to  prove  that  he  was  the  Redeemer;  his  own 
ministry  furnished  sufl&cient  evidence.  Tertullian  disputed 
this  assertion,  and  he  was  induced  to  disparage  the  evidence 
arising  from  Christ's  miracles,  and  thus  addresses  Marcion : 
"  Thou  sayest,  that  there  was  no  order  of  that  kind  necessary, 
because  he  immediately  proved  himself  by  the  facts  them-* 
selves,  by  the  instances  of  his  miraculous  powers,  to  be  the 
Son,  the  messenger  and  Christ  of  God.  But  I  will  deny 
that  this  alone  is  sufficient  evidence,  since  he  himself  after- 
wards gave  it  up ;  for  in  saying  that  many  would  come,  and 
do  signs  and  wonders,  even  so  as  to  seduce  the  elect,  he 
showed  the  rashness  of  faith  in  signs  and  wonders,  as  things 
most  easily  performed  by  false  Christs."  This  is  by  no  means 
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a  satisfiiotory  teply  to  Maxcion,  for  he  was  certainly  very  fef 
from  attributing  so  much  importance  to  miracles,  if  taken  in 
an  isolated  form.  He  regarded  the  manifestation  of  Christ  as 
a  whole,  though  his  Docetism  prevented  him  from  imder- 
standing  it  fully.  Doubtless  he  contemplated  the  self-revela- 
tion of  Christ  in  the  totality  of  his  whole  agency,  which 
included  the  miracles.  He  spoke  of  the  divine  impress  that 
ought  to  suffice  for  conviction,  as  the  immediate  impression 
of  Christ  m  the  image  of  his  life  had  beamed  forth  upon 
himself  and  so  deeply  affected  him ;  and  thus  certainly  he 
could  not  be  touched  by  Tertullian*s  argument,  which  was 
directed  against  quite  another  stand-point  of  an  external 
atomistic  supematuralism. 

.  The  controversy  with  Marcion  related  especially  to  anthro- 
pology and  Christology.  TertuUian  had  to  prove  against 
Marcion  the  original  alliance  to  God  in  human  nature,  the 
image  of  txod  which  formed  its  basis.  When  Marcion  main- 
tained that  the  Demiurgus  could  not  impart  power  to  the 
first  man  by  which  he  could  overcome  the  might  of  the  Hyle 
and  of  evil,  TertuUian  wished  to  prove  to  him  that  the  desti- 
nies of  man  were  determined  by  his  own  free-will,  that  he 
was  placed  on  a  turning-point,  from  which,  according  to  liie 
direction  of  his  free-will,  his  exaltation  or  degradation  must 
follow.  **  God  alone,"  said  TertuUian,  "  is  good  by  nature  ; 
...  in  order  that  the  goodness  for  which  man  was  created, 
and  for  which  a  capacity  was  given  him,  may  become  his  o¥ai, 
since  it  can  only  be  brought  about  through  the  medium  of 
the  free-wiU.  Thus  goodness,  since  it  becomes  the  property 
of  man  through  free-wiU,  is,  in  a  sense,  natural  to  him.*'  * 
TertuUian,  in  defending  the  importance  of  the  law  against  Mar* 
cion,  says,  "But  the  law,  of  which  thou  complainest,  has 
made  known  the  goodness  of  Grod,  since  it  has  aimed  to  con- 
form man  to  it,  to  surrender  himself  to  commimion  with 
God,  in  order  that  he  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
creatures  that  are  destined  to  his  service.  Man  alone  can 
boast  that  he  has  received  a  law  from  God.  Beason  and 
freedom  are  intended  to  distinguish  man  from  aU  the  rest  of  the 
creation."  Law  and  freedom  appeared  to  TertuUian  to  be  inti- 
mately connected.  "  Man,"  he  says,  "  must  be  subject  to  Him 
who  has  subjected  all  other  things  to  him."  *    As  soon  as  God 

^  Lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  "  Tit  ergo  bonum  jam  Bnum  haberet  homo,  emanci- 
patam  Bibi  a  Deo,  et  fieret  proprietaa  jam  boni  in  homine,  et  quodam- 
modo  natura."  Lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 
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had  granted  free-will  to  man,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  him  to 
himself  in  the  exercise  of  it  Hence  it  follows,  that  he  him- 
sdf  refrained  from  the  use  of  the  fr-ee-will  which  he  had 
granted  to  man,  that  is,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hold  back  his 
Prescience  and  his  Omnipotence,  by  which  he  could  haye  in- 
terfered, that  man,  who  had  b^un  to  misuse  his  freedom, 
might  not  fidl  into  danger.^  ^  Therefore  he  here  supposes 
a  self-limitation  of  God  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  man 
may  be  entirely  left  to  the  use  of  his  free-wilL  In  order  to 
explain  how  man  could  be  tempted  to  sin,  as  the  image  of 
God,  without  injury  to  the  divine  essence,  Tertullian,  in 
opposition  to  Hermogenes,  urges,  that  not  the  spirit  of  God, 
but  a  breath  of  Gk>d,  was  communicated  to  man — affiaius  non 
spvrituB,  something  allied  to  God,  but  not  the  essence  of  God 
it8el£  T^uUian  was  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
man  that  he  places  him,  according  to  his  nature,  above  the 
angek.  By  his  free-will  he  could  have  raised  himself  above 
the  angels,  so  that  the  angels  might  serve  him ;  and  hereafter, 
if  he  continues  in  goodness,  he  wiU  judge  the  angels.  He 
has  the  peculiar  distinction  that  angels  were  spirits  formed 
out  of  matter,  as,  Tertullian  believed,  may  be  inferred  from 
Psalm  civ.  4.  He  makes  the  sin  of  the  first  man  to  consist 
in  not  subordinating  his  will  to  the  divine  wilL  "  God,"  says 
Tertullian, ''  gave  space  for  the  conflict^  that  man  might  crush 
the  enemy  ^  the  same  freedom  of  will  by  which  he  had 
succumb^  to  him."  The  words,  '^Adam  has  become  like 
cme  of  us,"  Tertullian  refers  to  what  man  would  become  by 
redemption,  the  fellowship  with  God  obtained  through  Christ, 
the  fyiture  participation  of  the  divine  nature.  Tertullian 
also  places  tiie  mark  of  the  originally  and  undeniably  divine 
in  man,  as  resulting  from  the  divine  afflatus,  in  the  fact  that 
the  soul  is  immorteJ,  endowed  with  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination, often  anticipating  the  friture,  rational,  and  capable 
of  insight  and  science;  yet  in  all  these  particidars  the  soul 
only  appears  as  an  image  of  God ;  it  does  not  rise  to  an 
equality  with  the  essence  of  God.  According  to  that  inge- 
nious explanation  of  the  words  of  Christ  respecting  the  tri- 
bute-money, of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  he  says, 
speaking  agsdnst  the  doctrine  that  not  the  God  of  Christ,  but 
the  Demiurgus  was  the  creator  of  man,  ''  Let  Marcion*s  god 
seek  a  coin  for  himself,  Christ  commands  the  denarius  of  man 
to  be  rendered  to  his  own  Csesar,  not  to  another's,"  that  is, 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 
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as  he  thinks,  the  impress  of  God,  the  image  of  God  in  man 
must  be  given  to  that  God  whom  it  represents."  * 

Tertullian  finds  in  Marcion's  Docetism,  a  denial  of  the  vera- 
city of  Christ.*  When  Marcion  reproaches  the  Demiurgus 
with  falsehood,  Tertullian  rejoins,'  "  If  thou  sayest  that  the 
Creator  ever  lied,  there  is  far  greater  falsehood  in  thy  Christ, 
whose  body  was  not  a  real  one."  He  avails  himself  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper  against  Marcion's  Docetisnu 
"  Christ  could  not  have  called  the.  bread  his  body,  i.  e.  an 
image  of  his  body,*  if  he  had  not  had  a  real  body."  This  is 
also  important  in  relation  to  Tertullian's  doctrine  of  the  Sup- 
per, as  already  explained;  as  when  in  his  book  Be  Anima *  he 
makes  use  of  the  expression,  Vini  sapor,  in  sanguinis  sui 
memoriam  consecrcUtis ;  but  with  which  we  must  compare 
other  passages  in  which  the  realist  element  is  more  prominent 
in  the  language,  as  opimitcUe  dominici  corporis  vesd* 

He  says,  moreover,  that  if  the  humanity  of  Christ  were  not 
real,  the  belief  in  his  divinity  would  waver.  "  Then  Christ 
would  not  be  Grod,  for  ^why  might  he  not  wear  the  mere  sem- 
blance of  (Jod?  Shall  I  believe  him  in  reference  to  his 
interar  being,  who  has  deceived  me  in  reference  to  his  out- 
ward 1  How  can  he  be  esteemed  truthful  in  secret  who  is 
openly  found  fallacious ! " ' 

Marcion  regarded  John  the  Baptist  as  a  Messenger  of  the 
Demiurgus,  who  was  to  direct  to  a  Messiah  totally  different 
from  Christ.  He  recognised  nothing  of  the  baptism  of  Christ 
by  John ;  as  indeed  his  own  Gospel  begins  after  that  event, 
with  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.* 
In  his  Gospel  he  found  only  the  mission  of  John's  disciples 
to  ask  Christ  whether  he  was  the  promised  Messiah,  and  this 
served  him  as  a  proof  that  John  was  altogether  a  stranger  to 
Christ,  and  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  him  as  the  true 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  TertuUian,  in  connexion  with 
his  doctrine  of  the  passivity  of  man  under  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  explains  that  occurrence  in  the  manner  we 

.  *  Lib.  iv.  cap.  38.  *  Lib.  L  cap.  11.  *  Lib.  ii.  cap.  28. 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  40.  *  De  Anima,  cap.  17. 

'  De  Pudicitia,  cap.  ix.  ^  Lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 

8  The  main  object  of  the  present  work  will  not  allow  me  to  take  fuller 
notice  of  the  latest  critical  inquiries  respecting  Marcion's  GospeL  Tet 
I  must  remark,  in  passing,  that  I  neither  consider  as  proved  the  opinion 
that  that  document  originated  in  a  designed  mutilation  of  Luke's  Uospel, 
nor  can  acknowledge  it  as  the  original  foundation  of  the  third  canonical 
OospeL 
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have  already  noticed ;  that  John  at  an  earlier  period,  as  an 
instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  already  pointed  to  Christ ; 
but  when  Christ  appeared  with  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  the 
prophetic  call  of  John  was  at  an  end,  and  aU  preceding  frag- 
mentary operations  of  it  were  concentered  in  Christ.  It  was 
necessary,"  he  says,  "that  the  portion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  according  to  the  form  of  the  prophetic  measure  had 
operated  in  Jolm  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  should  now 
depart  from  John  to  return  to  the  Lord,  since  in  him  was  the 
sum  of  the  whole.  Therefore  John  was  now  a  common  man, 
and  one  of  the  multitude."  He  maintained  against  Marcion, 
that  John  took  oflFence  at  Christ's  ministry,  not  as  a  prophet, 
as  if  in  this  capacity  he  had  announced  another  Messiah,  but 
as  a  man  ;  that  is,  what  was  merely  human  in  John  became 
prominent,  when  the  prophetic  had  retired,  which  was  only 
something  communicated  to  him,  and  to  which  he  stood  in  a 
passive  relation.  Marcion  had  recognised  as  belonging  to  the 
characteristics  of  Christ,  his  love  of  children,  (Liike  ix.  46,) 
and  contrasts  it  with  2  Kings  ii.  23.  Tertullian  says,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  this  was  altogether  an  unfounded  antithesis  * 
for  in  the  Gospel,  children  of  the  tenderest  years,  in  their  Jrst 
innocence,  before  the  development  of  consciousness,  infantes, 
are  spoken  of ;  but  in  the  other  passage,  youths  who  already 
might  have  committed  crime.  This  also  is  important,  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  passages  already  quoted  in  reference  to 
TertuUian's  views  of  Oiiginal  Sin  and  Infant  Baptism.  Chil- 
dren of  that  age,  according  to  his  opinion,  were  to  be  gradually 
led  by  instruction  to  Christ,  but  by  no  means  to  receive 
baptism. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Marcion  adhered  to  only 
one  of  the  doctrinal  types  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Pauline, 
and  recorded  all  the  other  apostolic  tendencies  as  mere  Juda- 
izing  falsifications  of  Christianity.  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  there  was  a  harmony  between  all  the  types 
of  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament.  This  led  to  some  remark- 
able developments.  Marcion  appealed  to  the  dispute  between 
Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  and  adduced  that  occurrence  as  a 
proof  that  Peter  had  mixed  foreign  Jewish  elements  with  the 
original  doctrine  of  Christ.  We  have  already  remarked  that 
Tertidlian  in  his  solution  of  this  difficulty  was  not  always 
consistent.  Here  he  takes  such  a  view  of  the  affair,  as  if  Peter 
was  perfectly  right,  and  that  the  error  was  on  Paul's  side. 
He  proceeds  from  this  point  of  view,  that  Paul  was  then  in 
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the  first  glow  of  his  conversion^  which  seems  to  imply  that  this 
conference  preceded  the  apostolic  conTention  at  Jerusalem. 
Now  Tertullian  says,  "  1^  therefore,  Paul,  who  was  then,  as  a 
new  convert,  full  of  glowing  sseal  *  against  Judaism,  believed 
that  there  was  something  blamable  in  (Peter's)  conduct, 
namely,  tliat  he  placed  himself  on  an  equal  footing  with  Jews  ;* 
— ^he,  who  afterwards  was  willing  to  be  all  things  to  all  men 
that  he  might  win  all ;  to  the  Jews,  as  a  Jew  *  to  those  that 
were  under  the  law,  as  imder  the  law.  Wilt  thou  make  the 
reproach  of  conduct  which  afterwards  was  agreeable  to  the 
reprover  himself  a  reason  for  suspecting  departure  fixim  God 
in  reference  to  doctrine  f  *  Such  a  view  as  the  following  se^ms 
to  form  the  groundwork  of  this  passage : — Paul,  in  the  first 
glow  of  his  conversion  fi"om  Judaism,  was  violently  opposed  to 
it,  and  was  unwilling  to  be  on  amicable  terms  with  it ;  on  this 
account,  from  this  first  stand-point  of  his  violent  opposition 
to  Judaism,  he  blamed  Peter's  yielding  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians. But  afterwards,  when  by  progressive  development  his 
spirit  had  become  milder,  he  himself  approved  of  Peter's  prin- 
ciple, and  acted  upon  it.  This  view  contains  a  palpable  mis- 
apprehension, which  is  connected  with  the  attempt  to  justify 
Peter  entirely.  But  no  such  alteration  can  be  pointed  out  in 
PauL  His  conduct  was  by  no  means  that  of  a  new  convert ; 
and  his  method  of  being  all  things  to  all  men  without  com- 
promising the  truth,  was  altogether  different  from  that  weak- 
ness which  made  Peter  practically  unfaithftd  to  principles  he 
had  formerly  avowed.  Still  the  view  is  deserving  of  notice 
which  is  implied  here,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
operated  in  the  apostles,  without  detriment  to  their  peouHar 
characters,  and  to  the  psychological  conditions  of  their  develop- 
ment. Tertullian  acknowledges  that  in  the  animation  of  Paul 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  own  peculiar  character  might  mingle 
with  those  influences,  and  only  by  degrees  become  transformed 
and  enlightened.  As  Paul  was  of  an  ardent  temperament, 
and  his  conversion  was  effected  by  a  violent  crisis,  so  he  was 

^  Lib.  i.  cap.  20.  *'  Perventer  adhuc  ut  neophytus.** 

*  Tertullian's  words  are,  "passivum  convictum.**  This  may  mean 
living  together  with  Jews  and  Gentiles  without  making  any  distinction. 
But  this  was  the  very  thing  which  Panl  longed  for,  and  which  he  noted 
as  wanting  in  Peter,  as  Tertullian  himself  perceived.  Thus  the  words 
cannot  be  taken  in  TertuUian's  sense.  Or  we  must  suppose  repre- 
hendere  to  mean,  to  miss  with  disapproval,  which  is  too  harsh  even  for 
Tertullian.  Hence  nothing  remains  but  to  understand  paasivus  Con- 
tfictus  as  I  have  explained  it  in  the  text. 
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at  first  more  ardent  and  violent  in  his  opposition  against 
Judaism,  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  his  fiery  zeal 
became  more  temperate.  It  is  evident  that  this  view  of  Ter- 
tullian*s  has  important  consequences  in  reference  to  the  doctnne 
of  Inspiration.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Montanism  had  any 
influence  on  this  freer  view,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  that  system 
made  different  stages  in  Inspiration  :  and  since,  in  the  highest 
stage,  that  of  Prophecy,  it  maintained  a  pure  passivity  of 
the  human  spirit,  on  all  the  other  stages  the  peculiar  character 
and  self-activity  of  the  human  factor  must  have  been  more 
prominent.  But  in  truth,  the  idea  of  Inspiration  had  not  at 
that  time  been  elaborated  in  a  logical  form ;  and  hence  it 
might  happen,  as  is  shown  in  Irenseus,  that  on  the  one  hand, 
persons  might  adopt  the  mechanical  supematuralist  concept 
tions  of  the  Jews ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  contemplating 
the  apostles  with  whom  they  were  connected  by  the  continuity 
of  Christian  consciousness,  and  in  studying  their  writings  to 
the  immediate  impression  of  which  they  yielded  without 
embarrassment,  they  were  led  to  different  conclusions ;  and  in 
particular  oases,  at  least,  were  not  yet  pressed  imder  the  yoke 
of  a  dogmatic  idea.  Unquestionably  Tertullian  very  much 
misunderstood  the  character  of  Paul,  when  he  regarded  him 
as  a  new  convert,  at  first  so  dependent  on  the  older  apostles, 
and  anxiously  careful  that  he  might  not  appear  to  preach  a 
different  Gospel  firom  themselves. 

When  Marcion  adduced  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  50 
against  the  church  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  Tertullian  no 
longer  vindicated  against  him  the  forced  exposition  which  we 
have  already  noticed.  He  only  made  use  of  the  distinction 
between  two  epochs  in  the  resurrection.  The  first  he  placed 
in  the  participation  of  the  millennial  reign  on  earth,  and  then, 
after  its  close,  the  transformation  of  the  saints  who  were  raised 
in  order  to  be  capable  of  eiyoying  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
all  eternity.  This  was  connected  with  the  Chiliasm  which  was 
a  point  of  dispute  between  Tertullian  and  Marcion.  Ter- 
tullian regarded  the  millennial  reign,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
as  a  transition-point  from  the  earthly  development  of  man- 
kind to  the  higher  heavenly  form  of  existence.  For  what  be- 
lievers had  suffered  on  earth  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  or 
had  been  destitute  of,  owing  to  voluntary  ascetic  renunciation, 
they  were  not  to  be  indemnified  on  the  same  earth.*    Accord- 

*  Lib.  ill.  cap.  24.  **  In  compensatione  eoram,  quae  in  seculo  yel  de- 
ipexunuB  yel  amisimus,  a  Deo  prospectam." 
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ing  to  the  measure  of  their  diversified  moral  states  believers 
were  to  attain,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  participation  in  this  king- 
dom through  the  first  resurrection.  We  have  already  remarked 
that  Tertullian  combated  the  Jewish  notion  that  the  seat  of 
this  millennial  reign  would  be  Jerusalem  restored  to  its  ancient 
splendour;  yet  we  do  not  venture  to  suppose  that  he  bad 
attained  to  the  stand-point  of  a  purely  spiritual  conception ; 
on  this  subject  especially,  he  mixed  the  spiritual  and  the 
sensible  in  a  remarkable  manner.  By  another  kind  of  literal 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  he  formed  a  strange  representation 
after  another  fashion,  of  a  material  Jerusalem  as  the  seat  of 
the  millennial  reign.  He  imagined,  (in  doing  which  he  was 
strengthened  by  the  visions  of  the  Montanist  prophets,)  that  a 
city  actually  descending  from  heaven  was  to  be  the  seat  of  this 
kingdom ;  and  yet  he  placed  its  happiness  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  kinds  of  spiritual  blessings.  He  refers  to  an  earlier 
treatise  written  by  him,  De  Spe  Fidelium,  in  which,  probably, 
he  more  fully  developed  these  ideas  in  a  two-fold  contrast 
against  a  material  Jewish  conception  that  appeared  to  him 
too  gross,  and  another  conception  that  appeared  to  him  too 
spiritual. 

In  ethics  both  Tertullian  and  Marcion  were  defective  in  the 
same  respect.  Christianity  could  not  be  exhibited  by  them 
as  a  transforming  elevating  principle  for  all  himian  things,  as 
its  nature  required,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  a  one-sided 
ascetic  element.  Yet  in  Tertullian  this  defect  was  not  so 
striking,  in  consequence  of  his  unmutilated  conception  of 
Christ  and  of  Christianity,  as  founded  on  the  former ;  while 
in  Marcion  the  error  appeared  carried  out  consequentially 
both  in  theory  and  practice.  Hence,  though  Tertullian 
attacked  Marcion  in  this  quarter,  he  could  not  do  it  without 
inconsistency.  This  will  be  seen  if  we  notice  how  Tertullian 
depreciates  matrimony,  and  yet  objects  to  Marcion  that  by 
condemning  matrimony  he  injured  the  object  of  God's  good- 
ness in  the  propagation  of  the  human  race,  the  spread  by  that 
means  of  tiie  kingdom  of  God.^  Thus  he  blames  Marcion 
that  he  makes  Christ  contradict  himself  when  he  condemns 
matrimony,  and  yet  blesses  children.*    To  him  this  latter  fiust 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  29.  "  Quomodo  enim  salvum  hominem  volet,  quern. 
vetat  nasci,  de  quo  nascitur  auferendo  %  Quomodo  habebit  in  quo  boni- 
tatem  suam  signet,  qnem  esse  non  patitur?  Quomodo  diligit,  cujns 
originem  non  amatr 

^  Lib.  iv.  cap.  23.  "  Quomodo  videri  potest  parvulorum  dilector,  quo- 
rum tola  causa  connubium  est  T 
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appeared  to  correspond  to  the  nature  of  God,  who  in  Genesis 
bias  blessed  the  propagation  of  the  race.  He  also  attacks  the 
unconditional  contempt  of  earthly  goods  which  was  required 
by  the  Marcionite  dualism.  He  explains  the  woe  pronounced 
on  the  rich  m  Luke's  recension  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
as  not  referring  to  riches  in  themselves,  but  to  the  &ults  acci- 
dentally connected  with  their  possession.  "  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  God,"  he  says,  "  to  bestow  riches,  by  which  the  rich  obtain 
many  enjoyments,  and  are  able  to  accomplish  many  works  of 
love  and  righteousness." 

From  the  Montanist  stand-point  Tertullian  required  of 
Marcion  that  he  should  point  out  the  operations  of  God's  Spirit 
in  his  societies  by  definite  marks,  that  the  Spirit  should  pre- 
dict the  future,  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  imfold  the 
divine  mysteries.  "Let  him  give  utterance  to  a  psalm,  a 
vision,  or  a  prayer ;  only  let  it  be  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  in  ecstasy,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  tongue  be  added."* 

Tliis  passage  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  observation,  in  order 
to  explain  Tertullian*s  idea  of  the  gift  of  tongues.  Since  he 
ends  with  "  an  interpretation  of  the  tongue,"  he  must  be  un- 
derstood to  refer  in  what  preceded  to  sp^iking  in  tongues ; 
therefore,  uttering  psalms,  visions,  and  prayers  in  an  ecstatic 
state,  was  in  his  opinion  speaking  in  tongues.  Of  a  discourse 
in  foreign  languages  we  discover  here  no  trace,  and  "  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  tongue,"  in  TertuUian's  sense,  can  only 
mean  that  when  a  person  in  such  an  ecstatic  state  had  spoken 
in  a  manner  unintelligible  to  others,  he  or  another  person — a 
point  which  we  must  here  leave  undetermined— repeated  what 
had  been  uttered  in  language  that  would  be  generally  under- 
stood. Moreover,  Tertullian  required  of  Marcion  that  he  should 
point  out  prophetesses  among  his  holy  females.  We  recognise 
here  another  characteristic  mark  of  Montanism,  that  females 
also  (for  which  they  appeal  to  the  words  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  ywrj  irpot^tirtvovaa^  partook  of  the  prophetical 
gift ;  although  otherwise,  as  a  general  rule,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  speak  in  the  meetings  of  the  church.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  how  Tertullian  applies  the  Montanist  idea  of  ek'trraaic 
or  amentia  to  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  according  to  Luke's 
narrative  (Luke  ix.  28 — 36),  and  finds  in  that  event  a  confir- 
mation of  it.    When  it  is  said  of  Peter,  "  He  knew  not  what 

*  Lib.  Y.  cap.  8.  "  Edat  aliquem  psalmuin,  aliqnam  yisionem,  aliqnam 
oi^tionem,  duntaxat  spiritalem,  in  ecstaai,  t.  e.  amentia,  si  qua  linguae 
interprietatio  accessit.** 
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he  said,''  he  finds  in  that  a  mark  of  the  inthdrawmeiit  <f( 
sound  consciousness — in  other  words,  of  the  ecstatic  state;  and 
he  connects  with  it  the  remark,  that  when  man  is  filled  with 
the  divine  glory,  the  simply  human  must  retire  and  he  over- 
powered.^ This  must  have  been  the  case  with  Peter  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  that  divine 
appearance.  As  a  proof  that  Peter  must  have  been  in  mch.  a 
state,  Tertullian  avails  himself  of  the  fact,  that  he  knerw 
Moses  and  Elias,  of  whom  he  could  have .  seen  no  likenesses 
among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  must  have  gained  a  knowle<^e 
of  them  in  a  supernatural  manner  j-r-an  instance  this,  of  tno 
acuteness  with  which  Tertullian  could  lay  hold  of  anything 
which  served  to  support  his  opinions. 

It  now  only  remains  to  speak  of  Tertullian's  dispute  with 
the  Patripassians,  and  of  the  position  he  occupied  in  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Certainly  "we 
shoidd  not  be  justified  in  ascribing  to  Montanism  an  im- 
portant influence  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  or  more  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  found  this  doctrine  developed  in  the  same  form  in  which 
he  left  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  proceed 
from  Montanism,  but  was  taken  by  that  system  from  the 
church-doctrine.  In  Montanism  there  were  two  distinct  stages 
of  development ;  the  first,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  spirit 
prevailed,  and  God  the  Father  himself  was  introduced  as 
sficaking  through  the  medium  of  the  new  prophetic  voices  ; 
the  second  stage,  in  which  a  peculiarly  Christian  form  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  is  introduced  as 
speaking;  and  where  Montanism  connects  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  revelations  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  with  the  promises 
of  Christ  respecting  the  Paraclete  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
The  doctrine  of  Montanism  respecting  the  new  era  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  only  occasioned  its  being  more  frequently  treated 
of,  since  from  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  transition 
was  made  to  his  nature.  But  it  was  no  new  doctrine  whic^ 
proceeded  from  Montanism  ;  it  was  only  necessary  to  defetid 
it  in  the  district  where  Montanism  first  arose  and  spread 
against  the  Monarchians ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  new 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  22.  ''  Utramhe  gimplici  errore  an  ratione  qnam  de- 
fendemus  in  causa  novse  prophetiss  gratise  ezstasin,  id  est  amentiam^ 
convenire?  In  spiritu  enim  homo  constitutus^  prsesertim  cum  gloriaia 
Dei  conspicit,  vel  cum  per  ipsum  Deus  loquitur,  necesse  est  excidat 
sensu,  obumbratus  scilicet  yirtute  divina^  de  quo  inter  nos  et  psycbioos 
quaestio  est.** 
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Oracles  occupied  themselves  with  this  doctrine,  and  that  these 
Monarchians  were  the  opponents  of  Montanism<  Tertullian 
appeals  in  several  passages  of  the  treatise  Adversm  Fraxean 
to  the  new  disclosures  made  by  the  Paraclete ;  thus,  he  sajs^ 
Christ  poured  out  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  gift  received  from 
the  Father,  the  announcer  of  ibe  truth  of  the  one  divine 
original  Being,  but  also  the  expositor  of  the  relation  of  the 
Trinity  (this  Tertullian  understands  by  the  word  olKovofxia), 
when  any  one  receives  the  utterances  of  his  new  prophecy, 
the  guide  into  all  truth  which  is  contained  in  the  Father,  Son^ 
and  Holy  Sphit,  according  to  the  holy  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, Elsewhere  he  says,  ^  **  For  we,  who  through  the 
grace  look  into  the  times  and  causes  of  all  that  is  said  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  who  are  especially  the  scholars  of  the 
Paraclete,  and  not  of  men,  we  determine  two,  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  now  three  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to 
the  relation  of  the  economy  (in  the  sense  already  given).*' 
Tertullian  himself  could  truly  attest  that  he  had  always  held 
this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  even  before  his  passing  over  to 
Montanism,  as  he  i^ys,'  '^  We  have  always  believed  (cmd  now 
more  than  ever,  since  we  have  been  better  instructed  by  the 
Paraclete  who  leads  into  all  truth),  in  one  God,  but  yet  under 
the  dispensation  which  we  call  olKovofiicL,  and  the  Son,  his 
Word,  who  came  forth  from  him,  by  whom  all  things  were 
created,  and  without  whom  nothing  is  made."  A  comparison 
with  the  pre-Montanist  writings  of  Tertullian  will  confirm 
this  statement.  In  one  of  his  earliest  writings,  the  Apology, 
Tertullian,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  heathen  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  sets  out  with  stating  that  God  had  created  the 
imiverse  by  the  Word,  and  reason,  and  power.  In  order 
to  make  this  dear  to  educated  heathens,  he  appeals  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  of  the  Word  or  Spirit  of  God  pene- 
trating the  whole  universe.  So  also  by  Christians  the  spirUua 
is  marked  as  the  peculiar  essence  of  this  Xoyoc,  whence  we 
must  conclude  that  the  name  »piritu8  in  Tertullian  denotes 
the  essence  of  God.  The  name  of  Word  he  refers  to  the 
speaking,  doubtless  the  creative  speaking,  of  Grod,  as  the 
expressed  ideas  of  God  are  carried  out  in  reality,  since  the 
\idyoQy  as  a  substantial  personality,  proceeded  from  the  free 
essence  of  Crod.  The  name  of  ratio  he  considers  as  referring 
to  the  &ct  that  God  arranged  all  things  in  idea,  and  designed 
the  divine  plan  of  the  universe  ;  the  name  of  power  is  used, 
*  Adv.  Praxean,  cap.  xiii  '  Cap.  ii» 
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because  all  things  were  accomplished  by  it.  llms  we  find 
here  the  threefold  climax,  ratio,  sermo,  and  virtus,  which 
corresponds  to  the  distinction  between  the  \6yoQ  evdtaOeroQ, 
and  irpo^opiK6Q.  He  says,  ''  We  have  learned  that  this  came 
forth  from  God,  and  by  this  coming  forth  was  begotten,"  and 
in  virtue  of  the  unity  of  essence  he  is  called  Son  of  God,  and 
God.  "  For  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  when  a  ray  is  sent  forth, 
from  the  sun,  a  portion  from  the  totaHty,  the  sun  will  be  in. 
the  ray,  because  it  is  a  ray  of  the  sim,  and  the  essence  is  not 
separated,  but  extended.  So  is  spirit  from  spirit,  and  God 
from  God,  and  light  kindled  from  light  The  source  of  the 
material  remains  whole  and  imimpaired,  although  you  take 
many  offehoots  of  the  quality ; — so  that  which  came  from 
God,  is  God  and  the  Son  of  Crod^  and  both  are  one.  Thus  also 
spirit  from  spirit,  and  God  from  God,  made  another  in  measure 
not  in  number, — in  degree,  not  in  state." 

We  find  here,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel,  the  sajcne 
doctrine  with  similar  illustrations,  which  Tertullian  received 
and  further  developed  from  the  preceding  development  of  the 
church  doctrine,  as  we  find  it^  for  instance,  in  Justin  Martyr, 
and  as  we  shall  find  it  again  on  his  own  Montanist  stand- 
point :  God,  imminent  with  his  reason,  with  which  he  ar- 
ranges the  plan  of  the  universe;  the  same  reason  reveals 
itself  in  the  hypostatic  word,  by  means  of  whom  the  divine 
ideas  are  realized,  as  reason  and  language  are  related  to  one 
another  ;  there  is  one  divine  essence  in  both  by  virtue  of  the 
unity  of  essence ;  there  is  a  constant  connexion  between  the 
two.  Thus  Tertullian  could  say,  unus  ambo,  without  meaning 
to  denote  by  that  phrase  a  strict  numerical  imity ;  inasmuch 
as  one  divine  essence  is  in  both,  the  una  stibstantia,  but  yet 
in  different  measure,  in  the  original  source,  and  the  Xoyoc 
derived  from  it,— a  divme  being,  but  in  a  different  measure  of 
participation.  Since  Tertullian  was  destitute  of  the  idea  of 
the  nature  of  pure  spirit,  and  could  not  free  himself  from 
a  refined  materialism,  it  may  be  explained  how  he  could  so 
view  the  subject,  and  so  express  himself  without  any  difficulty. 
Only  here  we  find  nothing  yet  mentioned  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
but  we  must  not  infer  that  he  was  destitute  of  this  doctrine. 
In  giving  an  accoimt  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  he  must 
have  presented  the  doctrine  of  the  Xoyoc  to  the  heathen  in 
connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  but  he  had  here  no 
occasion  to  develop  at  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.     He  then  passes  on  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
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of  the  XiyoQ,  which  he  thus  develops ;  this  ray  of  God,  as  he 
had  hitherto  been  always  announced,  descended  into  a  certain 
virgin,  and  was  made  flesh  in  her  body,  and  was  bom  as  a 
man  united  with  Grod.  "  The  flesh  furnished  with  the  divine 
nature  is  nourished,  grows  up,  speaks,  teaches,  acts,  and  is 
Christ." 

Tertullian  here  expresses  himself  as  if  the  divine  \oyoc  had 
only  appeared  in  a  human  body,  which  he  had  assumed  by 
means  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but  we  have  seen  that  he  ex- 
pressly distinguished  from  the  body,  a  rational  himian  soul 
which  the  Xoyoc  appropriated,  and  we  are  not  justified  in 
maintaining  that  TertuUian  had  not  yet  been  sensible  of  the 
need  of  such  a  definite  idea.  By  the  term  caro  he  by  no 
means  imderstood  merely  the  body,  but  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressly defined  it,  the  whole  man ;  it  is  only  questionable  how 
much  he  intended  by  it.  If  we  may  venture  to  assume  that 
he  was  already  an  opponent  of  the  Trichotomy  in  human 
nature,  it  would  at  once  follow  that  he  reckoned  a  rational 
human  soul  as  an  essential  part  of  man.  But  it  is  evident 
that  his  Christian  consciousness  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
admit  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  \6yoQ  with  himianity, 
the  entrance  of  it  into  the  peculiar  essence  of  himian  nature, 
a  kind  of  self-renimciation.  Tertullian,  who,  as  we  have  seen 
on  other  occasions,  recognised  in  the  Hellenic  mythology 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  truth  to  be  realized  in  Christianity,  or 
a  caricature  of  it,  made  such  an  application  here  of  the  myths 
respecting  the  sons  of  the  gods.  He  could  here  find  exhi- 
bited in  a  fantastic  form,  what  would  be  historically  the  pure 
idea  in  Christianity.  If  he  could  not  make  his  views  out 
with  perfect  clearness,  yet  this  lay  at  the  foimdation  of  what 
he  says  in  his  own  way.  So  in  his  pre-Montanist  book, 
De  Frcescriptione,  there  is  a  representation  of  the  essential 
articles  of  faith,  the  regvla  Jidei,  in  which  he  says,  "  that 
before  all  things  the  Word  came  forth,  who  is  called  his  Son, 
who  was  variously  seen  by  the  patriarchs,  and  always  hear^ 
in  the  prophets  ;  lastly,  he  descended  by  the  spirit  and  power 
of  God  the  Father  ^  into  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  flesh 
in  her  womb,  and  being  bom  of  her,  acted  as  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  is,  the  Word  then  descending  and  uniting  itself  to 
humanity,  made  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  sent  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  to  occupy  his  place.* 

!  He  marks  here  the  dirine  operation  in  effecting  this — Gk>d  the 
Father  himselfl  •  De  Praescrip.  cap.  xiiL 

VOL.   II.  L  L 
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Thiis  we  already  find  here  the  mention  of  the  Paraclete.  In 
his  hook  against  Hermogenes,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  preeitistent  suhetanoe,  he  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the 
awpla,  as  the  substance  dwelling  in  God,  out  of  which  he 
formed  all  things, — ^the  same  with  that  idea  we  have  mentioned 
of  the  ratioy  which  comprised  all  the  divine  ideas  in  itself, 
the  ideal  and  spiritual  basis  of  the  universe.  "  From  this,** 
says  Tertullian^  *'  he  created,  since  he  created  by  it  and  wiUi 
it  .  .  .  Who  would  not  rather  commend  this  as  the  fountain 
and  origin  of  all  things  f  an  element  of  elements,  not  placed 
under  him,  not  different  in  situation,  not  repulsive  in  appear- 
ance, but  innate,  and  his  own,  and  weU  adjusted,  and  decorous. 
What  element  would  Gknl  require,  his  own  or  another's? 
Finally,  when  he  perceived  it  (the  tro^/a,)  necessary  for  the 
creation  of  the  world,  he  created  and  begat  it  in  himsel£"  He 
here  appeals  to  the  passage  in  Prov.  viii.,  the  eimjiraTo  c^ie, 
where  the  Alexandrian  version  reads  ttcrtire.  He  afterwards 
says,  that  God  the  Father  alone  is  without  origin  and  rm- 
begotten,  but  his  wisdom  was  begotten  and  brought  forth* 
ever  since  it  be^m  to  exert  itself  in  the  thoughts  of  God  for 
the  creation  of  his  works.  We  recognise  here  the  same  idea 
which  we  have  developed  in  the  quotation  from  the  Apology. 
The  latter  is  characteristic  as  similar,  as  referring  to  a  too 
simple  abstract  conception  of  the  Deity,  the  other  is  akin  to 
the  Neo-platonic  idea  of  the  oy.  Afterwards,  when  opposing 
Hermogenes,  who  maintained  the  existence  of  an  underived 
substance,  he  urged  strongly  that  God  the  Father  was  alone 
underived,  imbegotten,  that  the  9o0ia,  inasmuch  as  it  became 
the  hypostatic  Xayoc>  had  a  beginning. '  Thus  he  also  says 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  preexisting  Hyle  main- 
tained by  Hermogenes,^  that  according  to  the  statements  of 
revelation  the  aapia  was  first  of  all  brought  forth  by  God, 
and  then  the  \6yoQ  was  begotten,  by  whoin  all  things  were 
made,  and  without  whom  nothing  has  been  made.  We  also 
find  Ihis  subordination  in  the  book  against  Marcion,  when  he 

^  Oenerare  and  conderg  are  her^*  used  as  synonymous ;  at  that  time 
there  was  not  so  much  care  in  the  choice  of  expressions,  since  the  word 
KTlftty  in  the  Alexandrian  version  occasioned  the  use  of  this  expression. 
As  a  proof  of  tiiis  we  might  quote  some  of  Tertollian*8  own  expressiona. 
He  says  of  iro<t>la  in  his  book  against  Hermogenes, ''  Genita,  id  est  fiacta^ 
quia  et  filios  facimus,  licet  generemus.  NiMl  interest  &cta  an  nata  sit 
abyssus  ;*•  both  denote  the  beginning.— ^(2v.  Hermog,  cap.  itxsii. 

^  Adv.  Hermog.  a^.  xxxii.  »  Caj;».  xlv. 
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terms  the  Xo'yoc,  afi  begotten  *  before  all  creation,  the  primus 
fructus  Fatris,  and  describes  him  as  his  servant,  as  far  as  he 
serves  him  as  the  or^n  for  everything  which  through  him  he 
"Virished  to  effect.  *  Thus  in  the  passages  already  quoted,  he 
describes  the  Xoyoc  as  the  being  to  whom  all  the  Theophaniea 
of  iJie  Old  Testament  are  to  be  referred,  which  were  a  type 
of  his  future  incarnation.  He  says  that  Christ  had  always 
acted  in  the  person  of  Grod  the  Father,  and  calls  him  the 
Word  of  God,  which,  by  being  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  him- 
self, became  his  Son. 

As  a  Montanist  Tertullian  was  disposed  to  vindicate  the 
doctrine  that  he  had  already  embraced  of  the  una  substantia 
in  trihuSy  of  the  unitas  svhstanticB,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
oiicovofilay  to  develop  it  still  further,  and  to  establish  it  in 
controversy  in  a  dogmatic  direction  which  stated  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fjLoyapxlfi}  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ohovojikiy  which 
appeared  irreconcilable  the  one  with  the  other.  There  were 
two  branches  of  this  direction  which  accompanied  the  com- 
mon conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  and  were  opposed  to  it.  Both  directions  were 
indeed  two  different  forms  in  which  the  principle  of  Monarch- 
ianism  appeared,  but  yet  stood  in  more  direct  opposition  to 
each  other  than  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church;  since  these 
two  forms  of  conceiving  the  same  general  view  proceeded 
from,  totally  opposite  interests.  The  adherents  of  the  one 
were  animated  by  a  predominant  dialectic  monotheistic  in- 
terest; they  only  wished  to  hold  fest  the  unity  of  God;  the 
doctrine  of  a  divinity  of  Christ  appeared  to  them  quite  irre- 
concilable with  it,  and  Christ  was  not  so  much  to  their 
religious  consciousness  as  to  prevent  their  readily  sacrificing 
that  doctrine.  It  only  seemed  important  to  them  to  retain 
something  divine  in  Christ,  as  a  man  especially  enlightened 
and  guided  by  God  from  his  first  development,  on  which  ac- 
coimt  they  called  him  the  Son  of  God.  In  these  persons  the 
understanding  was  the  leading  faculty.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  persons  of  an  entirely  different  mental  tendency, 
in  whom  a  very  different  interest  was  joined  with  their 
Monarchianism,  that  of  practical  Christianity, — ^the  interest 
of  Christian  consciousness,  wishing  to  have  only  God  in 
Christ  without  any  distinction.  The  Subordination  doctrine 
of  i^e  church  did  not  satisfy  them  on  this  point  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  Christian  consciousness.  God  the  Fath», 
i  Prolatus.  '  Adv.  Marc.  lib.  iL  cap.  4. 
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they  thought,  was  the  one  divine  subject  who  appeared,  veil- 
ing himse&  with  a  body,  in  Clirist.  We  must  here  take  into 
consideration  that  in  the  common  Christian  consciousness  the 
doctrine  of  a  rational  himian  soul  in  Christ  had  not  been 
developed ;  so  much  more  easily  could  they  admit  an  undi* 
vided  Christ  in  the  God  veiled  with  a  body,  appearing  without 
the  intervention  of  anything  else  whatever.  These  persons 
were  generally  called  Patripassians.  They  would  come  into 
collision  with  the  other  class  of  Monarchians,  or  with  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  chiurch  doctrine  of  subordination.  Only  indivi- 
duals in  whom  Christian  feeling  and  what  was  immediately 
practical  predominated,  could  be  satisfied  with  such  a  view.  We 
recognise  here  men  without  education,  who  came  forth  from 
the  midst  of  the  laity,  and  the  revolt  of  the  immediate  Chris- 
tian consciousness  of  the  uneducated  laity  against  a  theology 
pervaded  by  reflection  and  dialectic  distinctions.  The  words 
of  Tertullian  in  his  work  against  Praxeas  point  to  this  &ct, 
when  he  says,  "  All  simple  persons,  I  will  not  say  ignorant 
and  illiterate,  who  form  always  the  majority  of  believers, 
(since  the  rule  of  feith  brings  them  over  from  the  many  gods 
of  the  world  to  the  one  true  God — ^not  understanding  that 
the  unity  is  to  be  believed  but  in  connexion  with  his  oUo- 
vofAia,)  are  alarmed  at  the  oiKovofila ;  they  take  for  granted 
that  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  TMnity  is  a  division 
of  unity,  though  unity  deriving  trinity  from  itself  is  not 
destroyed,  but  administered  by  it.**  These  are  the  same 
persons  whom  Origen  describes,  who  knew  no  other  God  be- 
sides Christ,  and  woidd  not  admit  any  distinction  in  Christ. 
.  It  is  evident  how  unfounded  is  the  opinion  of  those  persons 
who  would  adduce  the  prevalence  of  such  a  view  as  evidence 
against  the  original  existence  of  John's  Gospel,  and  who  suppcise 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  introduced  by  this  Gospel  as 
a  composition  of  a  later  period.  The  multitude  of  the  laity  who 
adopted  such  a  representation  could  not  have  occupied  them- 
selves further  with  the  Gospel  of  John,  nor  in  general  with 
the  exact  study  of  the  scriptures;  at  least,  they  gave  them- 
selves no  concern  about  the  more  speculative  elements  of  that 
Gospel,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  mental  constitution. 
We  see  further  from  Tertullian's  book  against  Praxeas,  that 
persons  of  this  class  made  use  both  of  John's  Gospel  and  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  explained  the  passages  in  them  according 
to  their  own  views. 

It  may  be  easily  explained,  that  an  individual  should  oome 
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forth  from  the  ranks  of  the  laity  as  an  opponent  of  the  dis- 
tinction commonly  admitted  in  the  chiirch,  between  the 
hypostasis  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Xoyf«Cy  or  the  Son,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  be  an  advocate  for  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  equally  explicable  that 
such  an  individual  should  find  acceptance  among  the  laity. 
Such  a  person  was  Praxeap,  who  at  the  same  time  was  en- 
gaged in  controversy  with  Montanism  in  Lesser  Asia.  He 
betook  himself  to  Rome,  whether  on  account  of  other  con- 
cerns, or  that  he  was  mo\3d  by  a  polemical  interest  against 
Montanism,  in  order  to  prevent  its  gaining  the  influential 
voice  of  the  Eoman  church  in  favour  of  the  new  prophets. 
His  influence  was  greatly  increased  by  his  having  been  led 
from  prison  as  a  confessor.  Tertullian  endeavours  to  depre- 
ciate the  sufferings  of  Praxeas  in  the  cause  of  Christianity ; 
but  what  he  says  deserves  little  credit,  proceeding,  as  it  does, 
&om  so  prejudiced  an  opponent.  He  calls  Praxeas  a  man 
inflated  with  vanity,  for  boasting  of  his  sufierings,  though  he 
had  endured  nothing  more  than  a  short  imprisonment.*  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Tertullian  the  Montanist  generally  ap- 
pears as  an  opponent  of  the  great  reverence  paid  to  confessors 
and  martyrs,  of  which  we  have  seen  many  examples;  and  it 
may  agree  very  well  with  this  flEict,  that  such  confessors  as 
Praxeas  raised  their  voice  against-  Montanism,  and  by  their 
influence  damaged  the  cause.  In  Rome  Praxeas  met  with  no 
contradiction;  whether  it  was,  that  the  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  as  a  confessor  prevented  his  doctrine  from  being 
suspected  or  attacked,  or  whether  he  was  so  honoured  as  a 
defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  all 
other  points  were  readily  overlooked;  whether,  appearing  as 
a  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  against 
one  class  of  Monarchians  in  Rome,  such  as  Theodotus,  he 
was  regai'ded  as  the  advocate  of  the  true  interests  of  Chris- 
tian piety;  or  whether  the  amdefined  state  of  doctrine  in  the 
Roman  church  at  that  time,  in  which  practical  interests  were 
objects  of  greater  concern  than  exact  dogmatical  distinctions, 
rendered  Imn  assistance.  As  a  confirmation  of  the  last-named 
supposition,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Artemonites  declared 
that  the  older  Roman  bishops  had  agreed  with  their  doctrine, 
and  that  Zephyrinus,  the  successor  of  Victor,  was  the  first 
who  introduced  an  alteration  in  the  doctrine.     At  all  events, 

>  Cap.  i.  **  Insuper  de  jactaiionemartyrii  inflatus  ob  solum  et  simplex 
et  brove  carceris  tsedium." 
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the  favourable  reception  which  Praxeas  met  with  at  Rome 
cannot  be  adduced  as  evidence  that  the  Jewish-Christian  ele- 
ment, a  dogmatic  tendency  allied  to  Ebionitism,  had  prevailed 
in  Rome  from  the  earliest  times ;  for  to  this  tendency  nothing 
could  be  more  opposed  than  the  doctrine  which  maintained 
that  the  Father  himself  suflfered :  in  one  word,  Patripas- 
sianism.  Even  the  simple  feet  of  the  favom^ble  reception 
Praxeas  met  with  at  Rome,  proves  that  the  tendency  which 
would  have  only  God  undivided  in  Christ,  and  was  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  Jewish  element,  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
church.  That  church  had  hitherto  shown  itself  unfavourable 
to  Montanism;  but  the  Roman  bishop,  probably  Victor,*  was 
on  the  point  of  admitting  the  Montanist  societies  in  Lesser 
Asia  to  the  communion  of  the  church;  yet  by  the  description 
which  Praxeas  gave  of  thp  disturbances  caused  by  Montan- 
ism,  and  by  holding  up  to  lum  the  authority  of  his  two 
predecessors,  who  had  shown  themselves  unfitvourable  to 
Montanism,  he  was  induced  to  retrace  his  steps.  Praxeas 
betook  himself  from  Rome  to  Carthage,'  and  from  the  cause 

*  Unfortunately  Tertullian,  in  the  passage  to  which  we  refer,  has  not 
expressly  named  the  Bonum  bishop.  If  it  was  Victor,  then  his  two  pre- 
decessors were  Elentherus  and  Soter.  We  do  not  know  what  circum- 
stances could  make  Victor  (a  man  of  an  unbending  temper,  and 
animated  with  the  hierarchical  spirit)  favourable  to  Montanism.  It 
suits  his  characteristics  that  h^  would  not  contradict  his  two  predeces- 
sors, and  that  hence  Praxeas  moved  him  to  declare  himself  against  the 
Montanist  societies,  by  throwing  into  the  scale  the  authority  of  his 
predecessors.  To  a  man  over  whom  tradition  had  so  much  influence 
this  would  be  an  important  consideration.  It  would  also  well  agree 
with  this,  that  at  that  time  the  controrersies  respecting  Monarehianism 
first  arose  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  on  the  one  side  were  those  who 
maintained  the  substantiality  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  distinct  from  the 
Father,  but  gave  up  the  doctrine  of  his  divini^,  regarding  him  only  as 
a  man  under  the  special  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  on  the 
other  side  were  those  who,  like  Praxeas,  wished  to  acknowledge  only 
the  divine  essence  of  the  Father  in  Christ.  But  the  ohron<3og7  of 
Montanism  makes  it  possible,  that  by  this  bishop  we  are  to  understand 
Eleutherus,  so  that  his  two  predecessors  were  Anicetus  and  Soter ;  and 
then,  in  the  overtures  of  peace  from  the  martyrs  who  came  from  Lesser 
Asia  belonging  to  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Yienne,  under  Ihe  perseea* 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  in  the  efforts  of  the  peace- 
loving  Irenaeus,  we  shall  find  the  reasons  why  Eleutherus  was  more 
indulgent  towards  Montanism.  [See  j^eander's  General  Histoiy,  &e. 
vol.  ii.  p.  220.    Stand.  Lib.  Ed.— Tr.] 

'  It  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  Tertullian's  words  where  he 
narrates  thlg,  (cap.  1.)  whether  we  determine  the  place  to  be  Rome  or 
Carthage.  His  words  are,  *'  Fructicaverant  aven»  Praxeanee  hie  quoqne 
superseminatse,  dormientibus  multis."*    We  may  explain  the  hie  quoqne 
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already  stated,  found  an  easy  entrance  for  his  doctrine,  which 
suited  the  common  stand-point  of  the  «imple  and  uneducated 
laity.  But  one  person  appeared  against  him,  and,  as  Tertulliatt 
says,  induced  Praxeas  to  put  forth  a  recantation.*  But  such 
an  explanation  coming  from  an  opponent  cannot  he  taken  as 
sure  testimony  respecting  the  matter  of  fact:  we  need  to 
have  the  words  of  Praxeas  before  our  eyes,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  he  really  retracted  the  doctrine  he  had  promulged, 
or  whether  he  only  guarded  himself  against  a  certain  expla- 
nation of  it,  or  supposed  consequences  attributed  to  it  by  its 
opponents.  When  this  happened  Tertullian  had  not  yet 
joined  the  Montanist  party;  in  th^  meantime,  however,  he 
declared  himself  in  their  favour,  and  now  saw  in  Praxeas  an 
opponent  on  two  points,  his  M<mtanism  and  his  doctrine  of' 
the  Trinity.  He  must  also  have  noticed  that  the  doctrine  of 
Praxeas  had  imperceptibly  been  gaining  ground,  and  thus  he 
was  moved  to  appear  against  him  with  a  special  treatise. 

From  Tertullian's  allegations  against  Praxeas,  a  two-fold 
construction  of  his  doctrine  may  be  obtained.  In  several 
passages  it  seems  as  if  Praxeas  admitted  in  no  respect  a  dis- 
tinction in  Grod  previous  to  the  appearing  of  Christ,  but 
referred  the  title  of  Son  of  God  only  to  the  temporal  appear^ 
ance  of  Christ,  to  the  caro  in  which  God  the»  Father  himself 
appeared.  According  to  other  passages,  it  seems  that  he  ad- 
mitted a  certain  relative  distinction  between  the  Xdyoc  or  the 
Son,  and  the  Father  previous  to  the  appearing  of  Christ,  that 
distinction,  namely,  in  reference  to  the  Pivine  Being  in  his 
self-revelation  in  the  theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
when  he  represents  the  Monarchiaais  as  saying  in  reference 
to  those  theophanies,  "  God  the  Father  made  himself  into  a 
Son;"  *  that  is,  when  he  presented  himself  in  such  forms  of 

thas: — Also  here,  as  in  that  parable,  the  tares  have  been  scattered 
among  the  good  com ;  or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  hie  quoque 
is  to  be  connected  with  dormierUibtia  multiSf  since  also  here,  as  in  that 
parable  of  Christ's,  many  sleep,  and  this  circumstance  is  taken  advantage 
of,  for  sowing  the  tares  among  the  wheat.  According  to  either  inter- 
pretation it  would  be  supposed  that,  as  in  the  foregoing  clause,  the 
reference  is  only  to  the  residence  and  agency  of  Praxeas  at  Rome.  But 
the  connexion  renders  it  very  probable  that  the  Mc  forms  the  antithesis 
to  Rome,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part ;  and  that  Tertullian  ex- 
presses himself  as  if  he  had  written  from  the  very  spot  where  these 
things  had  transpired.  Hence  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  it  was 
Carthage. 

^  "  Denlqne  caverat  pristinum  doctor  d«  emendalione  sua*'' 

3  Cap.  X.  "  Ipse  se,  mquiunt>  fiUum  sibi  fecit." 
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revelation.     Thus  Tertullian  ascribes  to  them  in  this  respect, 
the  doctrine  that  the  Father  acted  in  the  name  of  the  Son.  ^ 
We  must  therefore  admit,  either  that  Tertullian  in  some 
passages  had  not  represented  the  doctrine  of  Praxeas  with 
sufficient  exactness,  or  that  among  his  adherents  a  di£ferent 
modification  of  it  found  currency  according  to  their  degrees  of 
mental  culture ;  that  the  more  rude  adhered  to  the  first  mode 
of  representation,  and  the  educated  class  to  the  second.  Since, 
as  we  have  seen,  these  Patripassians  used  the  Gospel  of 
John,  it  renders  it  more  probable  that  they  explained  the 
idea  of  the  \6yoc  in  their  own  way,  and  referred  this  idea  to 
an  original  di^inction  in  the  Uiyine  Being,  antecedent  to 
Christ's  temporal  appearance,  so  that   the  appellation   of 
Father,  as  concealed  in  himself,  and  of  \6yoQ  as  revealing 
himself,  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  subject     These  Patri- 
passians appealed,  as  Tertullian  says,  to  the  passage  in  Luke 
i.  35,  and  aigued  that  as  the  power  of  the  Highest  must  be 
the  Highest  himself  in  the  exertion  of  his  power,  so  the  Son 
of  God  must  be  God  himself  '    When  it  was  objected  to  the 
Patripassians  that  suffering  was  transferred  by  tiiem  to  €rod 
the  Father  himself,  they  defended  themselves  by  replying, 
these  sufferings  were  confined  to  the  htunan  substance  in 
Christ  •    Yet  the  force  of  this  defence  was  weakened  from 
their  stand-point,  because  they  did  not  attribute  to  Christ 
a  perfect  human  nature,  consisting  of  soul  and  body.    They 
endeavoured  to  parry  this  objection  by  saying  that  the  Father 
did  not  suffer,  but  that  he  sufiered  in  conjomction  with  the 
Son,  compassus  pater,  referring  the  suflfering  only  to  what  was 
hmnan  in  the  manifestation  of  the  Father. 

In  his  controversy  with  Praxeas,  Tertullian  found  it  neces^ 
sary  to  develop  more  fully  the  doctrine  of  a  substantial  pre- 
existing \6yoQ,  who  appeared  in  Christ  as  a  man, — a  doctrine 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  formed  at  an  earlier  period. 
In  his  method  of  attempting  to  make  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  capable  of  distinct  contemplation,  he  appears  as  the 
forerunner  of  Augustin  and  the  schoolmen,  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  analogy  with  the  human  spirit  Only 
a  variation  in  the  construction  of  this  doctrine  makes  a  dif- 
ference conformably  to  the  subordination-theory  of  those 
times,  and  the  Homoousion  theory  of  a  later  period.     He 

*  Cap.  xvii.  '*  Patrem  in  filii  nomine  egiase."  *  Cap.  xxvL 

'  Cap.  xkix.  "  Non  enim  ex  dirina,  sed  ex  hnmana  Eubstantia  mor- 
tuum  dicimns." 
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supposed  that  the  Supreme  Bemg,  as  the  original  type,  must 
be  diought  of  accorcQng  to  the  analogy  of  the  human  spirit, 
which  is  the  image  of  God.  As  the  reason  dwells  in  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  speech  in  the  reason,  by  which  it  after- 
wards reveab  itself,  so  is  his  Xoyoc  originally  in  God  as 
ratio  or  reason;  but  the  revelation  of  this  is  already  prepared 
in  the  creation,  by  which  the  ratio  becomes  aermo,  since  be- 
fore the  whole  creation  the  Xoyoc  emanates  into  substantiality 
as  the  creating  reason,  by  which  the  divine  ideas  existing  in 
the  ratio  become  realized.  Hence  Tertullian  thinks,  we  ought 
not  to  say  "  the  aermo  was  with  God,"  but  "  the  ratio^ — ^that 
thus  the  term  Xoyoc  should  be  here  understood.  He  con- 
siders it  as  the  fault  of  the  simple-minded  to  use  aermo 
instead  of  ratio.  *  "Although,"  he  says,  "  God  had  not  yet 
sent  his  Xoyoc,  he  had  him  within  himself,  in  and  with  his 
reason,  since  he  thought  in  sQence,  and  arranged  within  him- 
self what  he  was  about  to  express  by  his  aermo.  For  after 
thinking  and  arranging  with  his  own  reason,  he  made  it  aermor 
"  In  order  that  thou  mayest  understand  more  easily,*'  he  adds, 
"  learn  previously  from  thyself  in  order  that  fix)m  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God  thou  mayest  know  the  reason  which  thou 
hast  also  in  thyself  since  thou  art  a  rational  being ;  for  man 
is  not  a  mere  creature  of  God,  but  animated  by  his  breath. 
Behold,  when  thou  takest  counsel  with  thyself  in  silence,  by 
means  of  the  reason,  how  this  very  thing  takes  place  within 
thee.  Speech  meets  thee  with  every  movement  of  thy  thoughts, 
with  every  stroke  of  thy  feelings.  Whatever  thou  thinkest 
is  sermo,  whatever  thou  judgest  is  ratio.^*  "  Thus,"  he  says, 
"  the  aermo  is  in  thee  as  a  second  self,  by  which  thou  think- 
ing speakest,  and  speaking  thinkest."  He  then  infers  frx)m 
this  analogy,  "  In  how  much  more  perfect  a  manner  must 
this  be  in  God,  whose  image  thou  art !"  Owing  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  words  reason  and  wisdom,  he  considers 
himself  justified  in  applying  here  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  divine  tro^ia.  He  then  says, "  For  as  God  at  first  willed  to 
realize  what  he  had  arranged  in  himself  with  the  reason  and 
language  of  trw^la,  in  certain  substances  and  their  forms,  he 
produced  first  of  all  the  aermo  having  in  itself  its  inseparables, 
ratio  and  o-o^ia,  that  all  things  might  be  created  by  that  which 
had  devised  and  arranged  them."     "Then  the  aermo  itself 

^  Cap.  y.  "Jam  in  usn  est  nostromm  per  simplicitatem  interpreta- 
tiimis  Sermonem  dicere  in  primordio  apud  Deum  fuisse,  com  magis 
rationem  competat  antiquiorem  haberi." 
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aBSumed  its  splendour  and  ornamental  sound,  and  a  voice, 
when  God  esAd,  'Let  there  be  light*     This  is  the  perfect  birth 
of  the  aermo,  when  it  came  forth  from  Grod.  .  .  .  Hence  ho 
made  for  himself  an  equal,  when  he  came  forth  from  him  as 
his  first-born  Son."     When  it  was  objected  *  that  the  appel- 
lation "  Word^*  marks  the  comparison  itself  as  somethings 
unsubstantial  and  impersonal,   as  it  can  be  nothing  else 
among  men,  TertuUian  answered.  Nothing  empty  and  unreal 
can  come  from  God,  since  he  himself  is  the  most  r^  being. 
It  is  evident  that  in  Tertullian's  mind  the  ideas  of  materiality 
and  reality  were  interchanged,  as  when  he  says,  ^  Who  wi& 
deny  that  Grod  is  a  body,  although  God  is  a  spirit  1 — for  a  spirit 
is  a  body  of  its  own  kind,  in  its  own  form.       But  if  those 
invisible  things,  whatever  they  are,  have  in  God  their  own' 
bodv  and  their  own  form,  by  which  alone  they  are  visible  to 
God,  how  much  more  must  what  issued  from  his  own  sub- 
stance, not  be  without  substance.     Whatever  then  is  the 
substance  of  the  senrno,  that  I  call  person,  and  claim  for  it 
the  name  of  Son,  and  whilst  I  acknowledge  the  Son,  I  main- 
tain that  he  is  second  to  the  Father.*    When  it  was  objected 
to  him,  perhaps  by  the  Patripassians,  who  were  the  enemies  of 
such  speculative  modes  of  thought,  that  tiiereby  he  would  fall 
into  a  doctrine  of  emanation  resembling  the  Gnostic,  ^cmd  that 
persons  would  apply  liie  idea  of  emanation  to  the  \oyoc,  Ter- 
tuUian rephed,  that  it  was  no  argument  against  such  a  mode  of 
contemplation,  that  it  was  also  found  among  heretics ;  that 
heresy  would  rather  borrow  of  the  truth  what  it  transformed 
into  falsehood: — a  favourite  idea  of  Tertullian's,  that  the 
truth  was  the  original,  and  error  only  a  false  imitation  of  the 
truth.     In  this  idea  of  a  w/ao/3oX^,  it  appeared  to  him  only  of 
importance  that  the  Xoyoc  was  not  separated  in  a  Gnostic 
manner  from  the  Fatiier,  but  recognised  as  continuing  in 
imity  with  the  Father,  who  alone  could  reveal  him.     Ho 
avails  himself  of  similar  comparisons  as  before,  when  he 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  Paraclete,  and  therefore  to 
the  utterances  of  the  Montanist  prophets,  "  proceeding  as  the 
stalk  from  the  root,  as  the  stream  from  the  foimtain,  or  as  the 
ray  from  the  sun."    Thus,  according  to  the  representations 
already  developed,  he  supposes  the  divine  essence,  the  essence 
of  the  spiriim  in  the  Son,  as  derived  from  the  Father,  but  pn 
that  accoimt  existing  in  a  different  measure  in  him.     He 

^  Possibly  the  Patripassians  made  this  objectioii  against  tliis  doctiiiM 
of  the  Logos. 
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says,  that  according  to  measure^  {modulus,)  the  Son  is  different 
from  the  Father,  for  the  Father  is  the  whole  substance,  but 
the  Son  a  derivation,  and  part  of  the  whole.  He  then  quotes 
the  words  in  John  xiv.  28,  "  The  Father  is  greater  than  I  f 
which  therefore  he  does  not  apply  to  the  distinction  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  in  Chiist.  When  the  Monarchians 
made  the  objection,  that  on  his  principles  there  would  be  two 
gods,  he  was  forced  to  admit  this,*  but  according  to  his  own 
opinion  the  unity  of  God  consists  in  the  amity  of  the  Divina 
suhstantia,  which  is  the  same  in  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
although  they  are  numerically  distinct  from  one  another.  He 
maintains  that  although  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
are  each  to  be  called  God,  yet,  in  opposition  to  Polytheism, 
the  idea  of  One  God  must  be  firmly  retained.  It  is  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  let  their  light  shine  in  the  heathen  world ; 
otherwise,  by  an  acknowledgment  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  they 
might  escape  martyrdom.'  He  appeals  to  the  example,  and 
it  is  remarkable  how  clearly  he  apprehended  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine on  this  subject,  when  he  says  that  when  he  mentions 
God  the  Father  and  the  Son  together,  he  calls  the  Father 
alone  God,  and  the  Son  Lord;  but  when  the  Son  is  introduced 
alone,  he  calls  him  also  God.  As  a  proof  of  the  last  assertion 
he  appeals  to  the  doxology  in  Rom.  ix.  5,  of  which  he  has 
given,  as  we  think,  the  correct  interpretation.  The  ray  of 
light  by  itself  alone  may  be  called  the  sim,  but  when  the  sun 
is  named,  the  ray  is  not  likewise  called  the  sun.* 

As  Tertullian  distinguished  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
Christ  more  sharply  from  one  another,  in  consequence  of  his 
doctrine  of  a  rational  human  80\il  in  Christ,  he  would  be 
naturally  prompted  to  arraign  the  Patripassians.  On  this 
point  especially  they  represented  God  as  capable  of  suffering, 
since  they  did  not  acknowledge  a  true  human  nature  in  Christ^ 
but  made  the  incarnation  to  consist  only  in  the  assumption  of 
a  human  body.  In  this  very  treatise  he  says,  (although  he 
usually  speaks  only  of  the  caro  in  Christ,)  in  reference  to 
Christ's  commending  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  Father,* 
"  This  is  the  voice  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  soul,  that  is,  of  the 
man  j  not  the  voice  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  of 

'  Cap  ix.  *  "  Si  t4im  durus  es,  puta  interim."  '  Cap.  xiii. 

^  *'  Solum  autem  ChriBtum  potero  Deum  dl(^re,  picut  item  apostolus, 
JSx  guibtia  Ohri^us  ;  qui  est,  inquit,  Detis  super  omnia  heneaictiLs  in 
cevum  omne.  Nam  et  radium  solis  seorsum  solem  vocabo ;  solem  autem 
nomin^nB,  cujus  est  radius,  non  statim  et  radium  solem  appellabo." 

*  Cap.  XXX. 
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the  divine  nature.*'  Yet  he  does  not  make  this  point  promi-' 
nent  in  his  controversy  against  the  Patripassians,  because  the 
importance  of  this  doctrine  was  greatly  lessened  in  his  esteem, 
when  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  divine  Xoyoc,  as  personally  distinct  from  the  Father  and 
subordinate  to  him.  The  Patripassians  appeared  to  him  to 
deserve  this  name,  because  they  attributed  to  €rod  the  Father, 
who  is  infinitely  exalted  above  all  such  contact,  the  entrance 
into  a  himian  form,  and  the  participation  of  human  sufferings 
by  virtue  of  his  connexion  with  man.  From  this  point  of 
view,  Tertullian  calls  it  blasphemia,  to  attribute  suffering  to 
the  Father,  instead  of  the  Son.  The  Xoyoc  was,  in  his 
opinion,  always  the  agent  in  all  the  theophanies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  condescended  to  intercourse  with  men,  and 
who  had  already  made  preparation  for  what  he  would  at  last 
perfectly  accomplish  in  virtue  of  his  humanity.  By  those 
preliminary  manifestations,  men  were  prepared  to  receive  more 
easily  his  incarnation.^  "  Thus  he  already  was  capable  of  hu- 
man affections,  since  he  must  have  assumed  the  substance  of 
man,  body  and  soul,  when  he  asked  Adam,  Where  art  thou  9 
as  if  not  knowing  where  Adam  was ;— repenting  that  he  had 
made  man,  as  if  he  had  not  known  before  what  he  would  be- 
come ; — ^tempting  Abraham,  as  if  he  knew  not  what  was  in 
man.  Although  the  heretics  lay  hold  of  anything  as  unworthy 
of  God,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Creator,  not  knowing  that 
these  things  met  in  his  Son,  who  also  was  subjected  to  human 
passions,  and  thirst,  and  hunger,  and  tears,  and  birth,  and 
death."*  As  Tertullian  calls  God  the  Father,  who  represents 
the  essence  of  God  in  his  concealment,  the  God  of  philoso- 
phers, so  he  distinguishes  the  Xoyoc  as  the  being  in  whom  from 
the  be^nning  the  incarnate  revelation  of  the  divine  nature 
was  foreshadowed.  When  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  said, 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  20,)  that  whoever  sees  God  must  die,  Tertullian 
compares  with  it  the  passages  in  which  the  appearance  of  Crod 
in  the  theophanies  is  spoken  o^  which  he  refers  to  the  \6yoc, 
as  the  former  passage  to  God  the  Father.  "  God  has,  indeed, 
been  seen,"  he  says,'  "  but  according  to  the  capacities  of  men, 
not  according  to  the  plenitude  of  the  divinity.  ....  There  is 
therefore  6ne  who  was  seen,  and  another  the  invisible ;  for  we 
must  understand  the  invisible  to  be  the  Father,  according  to 

1  Cap.  xvi  «  Ibid. 

'  Cap.  liv.  **  Yerum  quldem  Deum,  secundum  hominom  oapacltatee 
non  Becundum  plenitudinem  divinitatis." 
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'the  plemtude  of  his  majesty ;  but  we  acknowledge  as  visible 
the  Son,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  derivation  :  as  we 
cannot  gaze  at  the  sun  in  the  totality  of  its  being,  but  are 
able  to  bear  a  ray  on  accoimt  of  the  softened  quaU^  of  the 
part  which  reaches  the  earth.  When  the  Patripassians  asserted 
that  invisibility  suited  the  Divine  Being,  and  visibility  suited 
sensible  appearances,  and  hence  took  occasion  to  maintain 
that  the  same  invisible  God  the  Father  visibly  appeared  in 
the  form  of  human  nature,  it  was  important  for  Tertullian  to 
appropriate  the  predicate  of  absolute  invisibility  in  the  sense 
assigned  to  God  the  Father,  and  to  the  Xo'yoc  alone  the  attri- 
bute by  virtue  of  which  he  could  enter  into  visible  appear- 
ance j  the  same  in  the  theophanies  and  afterwards  in  the  in- 
carnate appearance.'    From  this  stand-point  it  appeared  to 
him  as  absurd  as  a  denial  of  the  distinction  between  the 
hidden  God  exalted  over  all,  and  the  \6yoQ  by  whom  aJone  he 
reveals  himself  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  creation,  to 
transfer  that  condescension  to  human  affections,  that  self- 
renunciation  in  the  form  of  himianity,  and  those  sufferings,  to 
the  Father  himself.     He  then  describes  the  doctrine  of  his 
opponents,  in  order  to  expose  their  absurdity :  "  Therefore 
after  a  time,  the  Father  was  bom  and  the  Father  suffered ; 
God  himself,  the  Lord  omnipotent,  is  annoimced  as  Jesus 
Christ"*    Elsewhere  he  quotes  1  Tim.  vi.  16,  and  describes 
God  the  Father  as  dwelling  in  inaccessible  light,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  Son  as  capable  of  suffering,  and  accessible ;' 
"yet,"  he  adds,  "  Paul  could  not  witness  his  appearing  in  the 
light  of  his  glory  without  danger  to  his  eyesight ;  and  Peter, 
James,  and  John  could  not  experience  it  without  falling  into 
a  state  of  Tmconsciousnessj** — according  to  the  Montanist 
notion  already  mentioned,  that  human  consciousness  must 
&il  before  the  almightiness  of  the  divine  in  its  manifestation. 
And  then  he  adds, "  Since  they  could  not  bear  the  glory  of  the 
Son,  I  believe  that  they  would  have  died  on  the  spot  had  they 
seen  the  Father."    He  says  of  the  birth  and  sufferings  of  the 
Son,  "  Even  of  the  Son  these  things  could  not  be  believed,  if 
they  were  not  written ;  perhaps  they  woiild  not  have  been 
believed  of  the  Father,  even  had  they  been  written."*   Thus  it 
appeared  to  him  as  a  downright  contradiction,  as  absolutely 
irreconcilable  with  the  essence  of  the  Father ;  and  we  perceive 

•  Cap.  xiv.  *  Cap.  ii. 

*-  Cap.  XT.  "Ut  ei  contraria  ipsi  Filio  asc^beremus,  mortalitatem, 
accesfubilitatem."  *  Cap.  xri. 
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from  one  such  expression  how  the  meaning  of  the  words  credo 
quia  ineptuMy  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  is  to  be  limited 
when  they  occur  in  the  writings  of  a  man  so  disposed  to  use 
rash  and  extravagant  language.   It  appeared  to  him  impossible 
that  the  Father  himself  could  descend  from  heaven,  and 
appear  on  earth ;  but  we  must  take  into  consideration  that 
his  representations  were  never  altogether  icee  from  material 
images.     He  says  :  *  "  Thou  hast  the  Son  on  earth,  the  Father 
in  heaven.     This  is  no  separation,  but  only  a  divine  arrange- 
ment    But  we  know  that  Grod  is  also  in  the  abysses  and  is 
everywhere  present,  but  by  his  might  and  power.     The  Son 
also,  as  inseparable  from  him,  is  everywhere.     Yet  it  pleased 
the  Father  in  the  oUoyofxla  itself  that  the  Son  should  be  on 
earth,  but  himself  in  heaven.     Hence  the  Son  looking  up, 
prayed  and  requested  the  Father;  whence  he  taught  us  to 
pray,  standing  up  and  saying,  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven, 
though  he  is  everywhere,  though  he  chooses  heaven  to  be  his 
seat."    The  Patripassians,  who  troubled  themselves  very  little 
with  Dialectics,  and  in  whom  feeling  was  predominant,  were  wont 
to  reply  to  the  objections  made  against  their  tenet,  that  the 
Father  himself  had  appeared  on  earth,  by  the  saying  which 
simple-minded  believers  among  the  laity  employed  to  rebut 
all  difficulties  which  were  raised  against  their  firm  convictions, 
With  God  all  things  are  possible.     "  But,"  says  Tertullian, 
"  that  nothing  is  difficult  for  God,  who  does  not  know  this  f 
"What  is  impossible  in  the  world  is  possible  with  God ;  and 
God  has  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
confound  the  wise.     We  read  *all  things.'    Therefore,  say 
they,  it  wa?  not  difficult  for  God  to  make  himself  at  the  same 
time  both  Father  and  Son,  contrary  to  the  mode  in  human 
things."    But  although  Tertullian  so  readily  repeUed  the  ob- 
jections which  were  brought  against  him  in  matters  of  faith, 
yet  he  says  here,  "  We  use  this  sentence  so  inconsiderately  in 
our  hasty  assumptions ;  as  if  whatever  we  can  imagine  God 
can  do,  he  will  do  it."    But  the  question  is,  whether  he  has 
done  a  certain  thing,  or  not.     It  <&d  not  occur  to  him  to  add 
another  mark  of  what  might  be  thought  to  be  possible  with 
God ;  but  we  might  well  deduce  such  a  mark  from  what  he 
has  himself  said  in  other  passages  on  the  relations  of  ratio  to 
God.     Although  he  distingui^ed  God  the  Father  as  the 
Almighty  whQ  can  imdeij^o  no  limitation,  from  the  Son  aa 
submitting  to  all  self-limitation,  yet  he  felt  |io  hesitation  in 

'  Cap.  xxiU. 
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attributing  almightiness  to  the  latter.^  The  Son  of  the 
Almighty  was  equally  almighty  with  God,  as  the  Son  of  God.* 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  his  material  conceptions  tended  to  keep 
Tertullian  attached  to  ihe  gubordination-theory,  yet  the  pre- 
dicate of  almightiness  was  at  variance  with  it,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  mxik  predicates  was  to  destroy  the  subordination- 
theoty. 

Tertullian  was  the  &8t,  who  in  the  controversy  with  the 
Monarchians  introduced  prominently  the  doctrine  of   the 
Holy  Sjnrit.     Praxeas  appears  not  to  have  meddled  with  it. 
As  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  its  central  point  in 
the  historical  Christ,  and  all  speculation  upon  it  sets  out  fi-om 
u  reference  to  him,  the  first  subject  of  discussion  was  the  doc- 
tritie  of  the  Logos.     It  is  possible  that  Tertullian,  from  the 
tendency  which  Montanism  gave  to  his  religious  reflections, 
had  been  induced  to  occupy  himself  as  we  have  seen,  at  an 
earlier  period,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit    If  he  did 
not  make  available  the  doctrine  of  a  human  soul  in  Christ, 
in  the  controversy  with  Patripassianism,  (which  might  have 
induced  him  to   employ  it,)  yet  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  too  important  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  dis- 
cussion.    The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in  his  view  a 
necessary  element  in  the  oUopofua  which  was  to  support  the 
fiopctpxla.     He  extends  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Divine  Bmng,  of  the  una  substantias  expressly  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  with  ^  rdative  subordination  and  a  difference  of  degree 
as  in  ref(a:«noe  to  ike  Son  of  God     He  denominates  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  tertins  gradus  in  the  Trinity,  and  says  of  him,  that 
he  is  derived  from  the  Father  through  the  Son  ;  therefore  the 
Son  is  the  medium  for  the  becoming  ( Werd-eTi)  of  the  Holy 
Spirit-^that  mode  of  conception  which  prevailed  still  longer 
6ven  when  the  subordination-theory  was  checked.     He  made 
•ase  of  comparisons  f  the  Holy  Spfrit  was  the  third  after  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  as  the  fruit  is  the  third  after  the  root 
^^[iA  the  stalk  ;  and  the  brook  from  the  main  stream  is  third 
from  the  fountain  ;  and  the  end  of  the  ray  is  third  from  the 
sun.     By  these  comparisons  Tertullian  haa  in  view,  not  only 
the  distinction  of  degrees,  but  the  medium  of  origination,  ex- 
pressed by  per.     Adhering  to  the  literal  interpretation,  he 

*  Gap.  xviL 

'  Cap.  xvii.  "Cum  et  filius  omnipotentis  t&m  omnipotens  sit  I)ei 
filius,  quam  Dens  Dei  filius." 

*  Cap.  viii.  ''Sicut  tertius  a  radice,  fractns  ez  frutace;  et  tcrtios  a 
fonte  riYus  ex  flumine ;  et  tertius  a  sole  apex  a  radio."* 
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appeals  to  the  language  of  Christ  in  those  last  promises  respect- 
ing the  Paraclete  in  John's  Gospel ;  where  the  Spirit  is  ex- 
pressly distinguished  as  a  third  from  himself  and  the  Father.* 
The  subordination-theory  of  that  age  agreed  with  the^pcwt- 
Nicene  orthodoxy  in  the  rigidly  literal  interpretation  of  these 
words  torn  from  their  connexion,  and  in  the  manner  of  tortur- 
ing them  for  a  dogmatic  object.  In  the  monologue  of  Grod  at 
the  creation  of  man  in  Genesis,  TertuUian  finds  a  reference  to 
the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit ;  he  says,*  "  With  whom  did  he  make 
man,  and  to  whom  did  he  make  him  Hke  ?  With  the  Son, 
who  was  to  assume  human  nature,  and  with  the  Spirit,  who 
was  to  sanctify  man."  Thus  he  here  finds  in  the  creation  a 
prefiguration  of  what  the  \6yoc  and  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
effect  in  hmnanity ;  thus  he  considers  the  Xdyoc  as  the  ori- 
ginal type  of  man.  "He  it  was,"  he  says,  "according  to 
whose  image  man  was  made,  even  according  to  the  image  of 
the  Son,  who,  since  he  was  about  to  be  man,  might  more  cer- 
tainly and  truly  call  that  man  his  image,  who  was  then  formed 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  but  the  image  and  likeness  of 
himself."  So  he  calls  the  Holy  Spirit  "  the  third  name  of  the 
Deity,  the  announcer  of  the  one  monarchiay  and  likewise 
the  interpreter  of  the  ceconomia,  if  any  one  will  receive  the 
utterances  of  his  new  prophecy,  and  the  leader  into  all  the 
truth  which  is  in  the  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holj  Spirit, 
according  to  the  Christian  sacrament."' 

Tertullian,  therefore,  applies  the  idea  of  unity  of  essence 
combined  with  that  gradation,  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.  He  maintains  against  the  Patripassians  the  possibility 
of  uniting  the  doctrine  of  the  Monarchy  with  this  Trinity, 
saying,  "  As  if  thus  one  were  not  all,  as  all  are  from  one  by 
unity  of  substance."*  After  using  tiie  comparisons  we  have 
quoted  above,  taken  from  the  relations  subsisting  in  natural 
objects,  he  adds,*  "Nothing  is  alienated  from  its  original 
source  whence  its  properties  are  derived.  Thus  the  Trinity  is 
constituted;  which,  running  through  interwoven  and  con- 
nected gradations  from  the  Father,  offers  no  obstruction  to 
the  Monarchy,  and  yet  protects  the  state  of  the  Economy." 
"  I  hold,"  he  says,*  "  one  substance  in  three  connected  exist- 

*  Cap.  ix.  *  Cap.  xiL  '  Cap.  xxx. 

*  Cap.  ii.  **  Quasi  non  fiic  quoque  unus  sit  omnia,  dum  ez  uno  omnia» 
per  snbstantise  scilicet  unitatem." 

*  Cap.  viii. 

'  Cap.  xii.  "  Teneo  unam  subsf  antiam  in  tribus  cohssrentibas.** 
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ences."  Thus  he  says  against  the  Monarchians,  "  who  made 
both  (the  Son  and  the  Father)  one  and  the  same*** — "  the 
Son  can  without  injury  be  called  the  one  God,  whose  Son 
he  is.  For  he  who  has  the  Son,  does  not  cease  to  be  himself 
the  one  God  whenever  he  is  named  without  the  Son.  But  he 
is  named  without  the  Son  when  he  is  designated  preeminently 
as  the  first  person.  Hence  there  is  one  God  the  Father,  and 
beside  him  there  is  no  other."  Appealing  to  the  passage 
in  John  x.  28,  Tertullian  says,  "  The  word  one  is  here  in  the 
neuter,  and  relates  not  to  the  singular,  but  to  unity,  likeness, 
conjunction,  to  the  love  of  the  Father  who  loves  the  Son,  and 
to  the  obedience  of  the  Son  who  obeys  the  Father's  will. 
When  he  says,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one,"  he  shows  that 
there  are  two  whom  he  equalizes  and  joins."'  "The  being 
one,"  he  says,  "relates  to  imity  of  substance,  not  to  numerical 
singularity."'  We  here  see  how  Tertullian,  in  reference  to  this 
doctrine,  as  well  as  to  other  points  of  Christian  development, 
forms  the  transition-point  between  the  stages  of  development, 
and  ancient  and  a  modem  period, — ^between  the  earlier  subor- 
dination-theory and  the  more  sharply  defined  tlieory  of  the 
unity  of  essence  in  the  Trinity.  He  had  an  indistinct  per- 
ception of  the  real  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
for  the  development  of  the  religious  principle  effected  by 
Christianity,  although  he  was  not  capable  of  developing  it 
with  intellectual  clearness.  The  idea  was  floating  in  his  mind, 
that  as  the  doctrine  of  a  self-revealing  and  self-communi- 
cating God,  who  fills  up  the  chasm  between  himself  and  the 
creation,  distinguishes  the  Christian  stand-point  from  the 
legal  Monotheism  which  retains  the  infinite  chasm  between 
Grod  exalted  over  all,  and  the  creation,  so  the  doctrine  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  .marks  what  is  characteristically 
Cliristian  in  distinction  firom  the  theology  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. On  this  point  he  says,  "But  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Jewish  faith  so  to  believe  in  one  God,  that  thou  art 
unwilling  to  reckon  the  Son  with  him,  and  after  the  Son,  the 
Spirit.  For  what  other  difference  can  there  be  between 
us  and  them  1  What  is  the  object  of  the  Gospel  ?  What  is 
the  substance  of  the  New  Testament,  fixing  the  law  and  the 
prophets  until  John,  unless  henceforth  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  believed  in  as  three,  constitute  one  God  ?     Thus  God 

'  Cap.  xyiii.  "Ambo  unus  atque  idem,  et  Filius  et  Pater." 

'  Cap.  xxii. 

*  Cap.  xxv.  "  Ad  substantisd  unitatem,  non  ad  nameri  Bingnlaritatem. " 

VOL.  11.  M  M 
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willed  to  renew  the  Sacrament,  that  men  in  a  new  manner 
might  believe  in  him  as  one  through  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit." 

We  have  now  only  to  mention,  in  this  class  of  his  writings, 
Tertullian's  "Treatise  against  the  Jews,"  {Adverms  Judceos,) 
No  decisive  internal  evidence  of  Montanistic  views  is  to  be 
found  in  this  work ;  but  its  ol^ect,  a  vindication  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  Jews,  an  object  of  so  general  a  nature, 
which  was  unconnected  with  the  points  in  dispute  between 
the  two  parties,  and  was  one  on  which  all  Christians  must 
think  alike,  —  naturally  gave  no  occasion  to  introduce 
the  peailiarities  of  Montanism.  Yet  an  external  chrono- 
logical mark  may  be  supposed  to  furnish  evidence  that  Ter- 
tullian  was  already  a  Montanist  when  he  wrote  this  work. 
It  is  quit'a  certain  that  he  wrote  the  work  against  Mardon  in 
a  Montanist  spirit  Now  the  third  book  of  that  worit  con- 
tains a  great  many  passages  which  are  to  be  found  word  for 
word  in  the  treatise  Adversus  Judceos.  But  since  these  pas- 
sages in  the  third  book  against  Marcion,  where  they  stand,  are 
necessary  for  the  connexion,  but  are  not  so  in  the  treatise 
Adversus  Judceos,  we  must  conclude  that  Tertullian  borrowed 
these  passages  from  a  work  already  written.  But  this  argu- 
ment falls  to  the  ground  if  it  should  appear  that  those 
passages  are  forced  in  here  in  so  unnatmral  a  manner,  Uiat  it 
is  impossible  not  to  detect  a  foreign  hand  which  has  thus 
dragged  them  from  their  natural  connexion  in  the  book 
against  Marcion.  So  that  the  last  part  of  the  treatise,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  chapter,  appears  to  be  for  the 
greatest  part  a  compilation  IxMTowed  from  the  above-named 
source.  Consequently,  the  treatise  Adversus  Judceos  is  only 
to  bo  regarded  as  Tertullian's  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  chapter ;  and  since  it  is  only  a  fragment,  we  are  less 
able  to  decide  whetiier  it  was  written  by  Tertullian  when 
a  Montanist,  or  not. 

A  dispute  between  a  heathen  converted  to  Judaism,  and 
a  Christian,  gave  occasion  to  this  treatise.  As  there  was  a 
want  of  equanimity  in  the  disputants,  and,  on  account  of 
their  excited  feelings,  they  could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory 
result,  Tertullian  resolved  to  supply  this  defect  by  a  written, 
undisturbed  exposition  of  the  ailment ;  if,  indeed,  such  were 
the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  alleged  occurrence  was  not 
invented  by  way  of  embellishment. 

The  manner  in  which  he  explains  himself  on  the  gradual 
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progressive  development  of  Christian  moral  doctrine,  is, 
indeed,  very  similar  to  his  Montanist  disquisitions,  but  yet 
contains  nothing  which  could  have  been  said  only  by  a  Mon*^ 
tanist.  "The  primordial  law  given  to  Adam  and  Eve,  in 
Paradise,"  he  says,  "  was  the  origin  of  all  the  precepts  of  God. 

The  law  of  Moses  was  the  work  of  the  same  God  who 

had  before  begim  to  train  the  righteous.  What  wonder  is  it,  if 
he  who  had  made  regulations,  shonld  increase  the  discipline  ?  if 
he  who  had  begun,  should  go  on  to  complete  ?  "^  In  pointing 
out  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  he  says,  "  In 
whom  besides  have  all  nations  believed,  except  in  Christ,  who 
has  already  appeared?"  Then  after  enumerating  many  na- 
tions (where  we  find  some  extravagant  expressions,  as  for 
instance,  "  places  in  Britain  inaccessible  to  the  Bomans  have 
been  subdued  to  Christ,"  although  TertulHan,  in  what  had 
already  transpired  down  to  his  own  times,  had  witnessed  the 
capability  existing  in  the  character  of  the  Gospel  to  reach  all 
nations  without  distinction,) — "  In  all  these  places,  the  name 
of  Christ  who  has  already  appeared  rules ;  before  him  all  gates 
are  open,  before  him  ihe  iron  bolts  are  broken,  and  the 
folding-doors  of  brass  are  open.  Although  these  things  are 
to  be  spiritually  understood,  inasmuch  as  the  hearts  of  men 
are  blocked  up  by  the  devil,  but  unbarred  by  faith  in  Christ. 
Wlio  can  reign  over  all  nations,  excepting  Jesus  the  Son 
of  God,  of  whom  it  is  declared  that  he  shall  reign  over  all 

nations  for  ever? The  reign  and  name  of  Christ  is 

extended  everywhere ;  everywhere  he  is  believed  in  ;  he 
is  reverenced  by  aU  the  nations  above-mentioned ;  every- 
where he  reigns ;  everywhere  he  is  adored.  To  aU  men 
everywhere  he  is  equally  imparted ;  a  king  receives  from 

him  not  greater  favour,  nor  any  barbarian  less  joy 

to  aU  he  is  equal ;  king  to  all,  judge  to  all,  God  and  Lord  to 
all."  When  Tertullian  applies  the  passage  so  often  used 
by  the  anti-Montanists — "the  law  and  the  prophets  were 
until  John" — to  the  fact  that  with  the  appearan'ce  of  God  the 
whole  prophetic  order  had  ceased,  it  might  be  regarded  as 
rather  im-Montanist.  But  all  he  means  to  say  is,  that  the 
Jewish  prophetic  order,  whose  oflice  it  was  to  point  to  the 
future  Messiah,  had  come  to  an  end ;  which  even  a  Montanist 

1  "  Kec  adimamus  hano  Dei  potestatem,  pro  tempomm  conditione 
Icgis  prsecepta  reformantem  in  hominis  salutem."'  To  this  principle  the 
Montanists  appealed  in  vindication  of  the  new  laws  wbidi  their  new 
prophets  wished  to  prescribe. 
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might  Ray,  since  he  believed  that  from  the  baptism  of  Christ 
all  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  transferred  to  him, 

Jerome*  quotes  a  work  written  by  TertuUian  in  vindication 
of  Montanism,  which  treats  of  Ecstasy,  in  seven  books,  of  which 
the  seventh  is  directed  against  ApoUonius.  According  to  the 
account  of  the  author  of  FrasdestinattiSy  lib.  i.  Hser.  26^  this 
last  book  was  equally  directed  against  ApoUonius  and  the 
Koman  bishop  Soter.  The  supposition  that  the  Roman  bishop, 
Soter,  had  already  declared  himself  against  Montanism,  is 
certainly  not  impossible,  if  it  could  be  ascertained  that  Eleu- 
therus  was  that  contemporary  of  Praxeas  who  by  him  had 
been  induced  to  alter  his  opinion  of  the  Montanists.*  But 
the  compiler  of  that  catalogue  of  sects  is  confessedly  a  writer 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  as  appears  in  his  representing  John 
as  writing  against  Tertullian.  Yet  what  he  quotes  from  that 
work  is  too  precise  to  allow  of  our  regarding  it  as  abso- 
lutely false.  According  to  that  account  he  had  in  that  hook. 
vindicated  the  Montanists  against  felse  accusations,  and 
sought  to  diminish  the  points  in  dispute,  appealing  to  the 
&ct,  that  the  Montanists  kept  Easter  with  the  Roman  church, 
as  well  as  the  same  sacraments ;  the  only  points  of  difference 
were,  second  marriages,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Montanist 
prophecies  respecting  the  last  times.  As  to  the  first,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Montanists,  in  fixing  the  celebration  of  Easter, 
had  withdrawn  from  the  custom  of  the  churches  in  Lesser 
Asia ;  and  certainly  this  is  confirmed  by  what  we  have  quoted, 
p.  415,  respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter.  If  the  first  part 
of  the  treatise  Adversus  Jvdceos  proceeded  from  Tertullian, 
and  was  written  by  him  as  a  Montanist,  it  would  follow  that 
the  Montanists  did  not  r^ard  Christ's  laat  Passover  as  strictly 
a  Passover,  but  reckoned  it  as  taking  place  on  the  13th  of  the 
month  Nisan,  and  the  14th  as  the  day  of  the  crucifixion. »  This 
opinion,  which  agrees  with  John's  Gospel,  might  be  referred 
to  Lesser  Asia.  As  to  the  second  point,  if  Tertullian  re- 
garded these  as  the  only  remaining  points  of  diflerence,  we 
should  infer  that  the  Montanist  tendency  had,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  not  more  rigid,  but  milder,  and  this  might 
allow  us  to  ascribe  a  treatise  like  that  on  Prayer  to  the  later 

'  De  Vir.  Illustr.  cap.  liii. 

'  See  Neander's  General  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 
Stand.  Lib.  ed.— Tr. 

^  Adv.  Judseos,  cap.  viii.  "  Bie  prima  azymorum,  quo  agnum  ui 
occiderent  ad  vesperam  a  Moyse  fiierat  praeceptum." 
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times  of  TertuUian,  when  he  was  more  moderate.  Yet  we 
must  never  forget  the  uncertainty  of  the  source  from  which 
we  derive  our  information. 

It  is  certainly  conceivable,  that  as  there  were  many  grada- 
tions between  the  most  violent  opponents  of  Montanism,  the 
Alogi,  and  the  decided  adherents  of  Montanism,  Tertullian, 
who,  from  a  mental  tendency  only  aldn  to  Montanism,  had 
passed  over  to  the  most  decided  Montanism,  after  his  tone  of 
thinking  had  become  more  moderate,  might  adopt  less  ex- 
treme views,  though  still  retaining  many  things  from  the 
influence  of  Montanism;  and  this  would  agree  with  the 
accounts  already  quoted.  It  might  serve  as  a  confirmation 
of  this,  that  a  small  congr^ation  of  TertuUianists  existed 
at  Carthage,  who  united  themselves  neither  to  the  Montanist 
party  nor  to  the  Catholic  church,  till  the  time  of  Augustin, 
who  saw  it  gradually  dwindle  away.^  But  we  cannot  regard 
this  as  a  certain  proof. 

1  Augustin  De  Hseres.  H.  86.   ''  Postmodum  (Tertullianus)  etiam  ab 
ipsis  (Oataphrygifi)  diviRus,  sua  conveuiicula  propagayit." 
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OBSIKYITIONS    ON     TBS    LA.TTER     PART    OF    TBBVULLIAN*S    T&SATI8B 

^'ADYRBSUS  JVDJiOS." 

Sehler  bas  already  brought  under  notice  the  suspicious  character  of 
this  work  (see  the  6th  vol.  of  his  edition  of  Tertullian,  pp.  221 — 245), 
and  it  lies  in  any  person's  power  to  convince  himself  of  the  spuriou^neas 
of  the  latter  part,  by  comparing  it  with  the  passages  borrowed  from  the 
third  book  of  the  treatise  against  Marcion.  In  order  to  exhibit  the 
relation  of  the  two,  let  us  compare  some  passages  which  are  found  in 
both  works,  according  to  the  connexion  in  which  they  are  respeclively 
placed.  Tertullian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  chapter  Adv.  Jud., 
wishes  to  prove  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
and  first  of  all  he  quotes  the  passage  from  Isaiah  vii.  word  for  word. 
With  this  citation,  TertuUian's  work,  left  incomplete  by  some  accident, 
appears  to  have  closed.  But  as  Tertullian  in  his  third  book  against 
Harcion  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Messiah  announced  by  the  pro- 
phets, the  Messiah  of  the  Demiurgus  according  to  Marcion,  was  no  other 
than  Jesus  Christ,  some  one  thought  that  he  might  very  well  make  use 
of  this  argumentation  to  complete  that  fragment  Lib.  iii.  c  Marcion, 
at  the  end  of  cap.  xi.  "  Itaque/'  &c. — Then  the  challenge  to  Marcion,  cap. 
xii.  init.  to  carry  out  his  antithesis  between  the  Messiah  of  the  Demi- 
urgus and  Christ  in  that  passage  of  Isaiah — "  Provoca,  nunc,  ut  soles,  ad 
banc  Esaiee  comparationem  Christi."  His  premises,  "  Prime  . . .  inquis. 
dehinc"  . . .  The  conclusion, ''  Porro,  inquis."  The  interpolator,  who  had 
this  before  his  eyes,  begins  with, "  lUique  dicunt  Judaei ;  provocemus.** . . 
and  closes  with,  *'  Porro  inquiunt**  For  Marcion,  who  hardly  knew  any- 
thing of  Hebrew,  the  argument  that  Jesus  was  not  called  Immanuel, 
might  suit  very  well,  and  it  was  necessary  for  Tertullian  to  remind  him 
of  the  idea  contained  in  the  word  ImmanueL  But  it  is  by  no  means 
suitable  when  the  unskilful  interpolator  puts  this  objection  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Jew.  And  yet  in  the  preceding  context  he  had  spoken  not 
merely  of  proselytes  from  the  heathen,  who  might  easily  have  learned 
the  meaning  of  that  name  from  their  Jewish  teachers,  but  of  Jews  gene- 
rally. Then  again,  it  is  very  proper,  when  Tertullian,  alluding  to  the 
savage  habits  of  the  people  dwelling  in  the  region  of  Pontus,  says  to 
Marcion, — "  Aliud  est,  si  penes  Ponticos,  harhariccB  gentis  infantes;** — 
but  these  words  are  not  so  suitable  when  applied  to  the  Jews  in  the 
treatise  Adv.  JudcBOs  ;  "Aliud  eat  si  penes  vos."  Marcion  charged  the 
Demiurgus  with  promising  an  impossibility, — the  birth  by  a  virgin ; 
**  Sed  et  virginem,  inquit,  natura  parere  non  patitur,  et  tamen  creditur 
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prophelae."  Tertullian  answers :  "  Et  merito."  But  how  could  sucli  an 
objection,  which  brings  in  question  the  credibility  of  the  prophet,  befit 
the  lips  of  a  Jewl  '' Sed  et  virginem,  inqniunt,  parere  natura  non  pati- 
tnr,  et  tamen  credendum  est  prophetse."'  The  Jews  would  rather  from 
the  first  have  attacked  the  correctness  of  the  translation.  In  the  book 
against  Marcion,  the  following  is  quite  proper :  "  Deniqne  et  Judsei/' 
Where  he  means  to  say,  Lastly,  the  Jews  may  be  refuted  in  their  erro- 
neous exposition  of  the  passage  by  the  same  argument  whicl^  repels 
your  attack  on  the  authority  of  the  prophet.  But  in  the  treatise  Adv. 
Judmoej  where  Tertullian  must  go  on  to  say  to  the  same  persons, 
"  Demque  si "  . . .  these  words  are  inapplicable.  Tertullian  in  his  book 
Ado.  i^arc. thus  argues  in  reference  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah:  **But 
something  wonderful  like  a  child  bom  of  a  virgin  ;*'  which  suits  the  con- 
nexion, for  thus  the  way  is  deared  and  the  attention  excited  to  what 
follows,  how  such  extraordinary  things  could  be  foretold  of  a  child, — 
namely,  that  it  was  only  of  a  child  bom  in  so  wonderful  a  manner.  **  In 
signum  ergo  disposita  virgo  et  mater  merito  creditnr,  infiiBs  vero  bellator 
non  seqae  "  (this  would  not  be  very  wonderful  if  it  were  rightly  under- 
stood, not  literally,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense).  *'  Nee  hoc  utique  in  signum 
est  malitisB  non  assentaturi"  (the  holy  innocence  of  the  child)  "  et  hoc 
enim  infantisB  est,  sed  accepturi  virtntem  Damasci,"  &;c.,  namely,  that 
in  this  manner  it  might  be  predicted  of  such  a  child  of  whom  it  could 
be  said  it  would,  in  the  spiritual  sense  afterwards  investigated,  &c.  The 
interpolator  of  the  treatise  Adv.  Jud,  seems  here  not  to  have  understood 
TertuUian's  obscure  expressions.  In  the  ''accepturam  virtutes  Damasci," 
which  rightly  understood  according  to  Tertullian,  must  point  to  some- 
thing extraordinary,  but  yet  to  no  such  miracle,  no  "novitas  mon- 
struosa "  as  a  child  bom  of  a  virgin ;  he  thought,  even  in  opposition 
to  what  was  natural,  that  he  must  find  a  "  mirahiU  signum  *'  in  the 
innocence  of  the  child.  Where  Tertullian  has  connected  the  genitive 
*'  accepturi "  (scil.  infantis)  with  the  preceding,  the  interpolator  turns 
it  into  "  acceptorum,"  and  concludes,  *'  hoc  est  mirabile  signum/* 

Tertullian  applies  the  passage  in  Isaiah  to  the  coming  of  the  three 
magi,  '*  This  was  the  homage  of  Damascus,  for  Damascus  belonged  to 
Arabia,  the  homage  of  the 'kings  of  Arabia;  for  the  magi  were,  or  sym- 
bolically represented,  kings  (nam  et  magos  reges  fere  habuit  oriens)." 
Hence  Tertullian  says  to  Marcion,  he  should  only  restore  its  original 
form  to  the  gospel  of  truth,  since  he  avowedly  rejected  the  history  of 
Christ's  childhood,  and  let  the  narrative  of  the  magi  retain  its  place — 
then  he  would  find  all  fulfilled.  '*  Eedde  evangelic  veritatis,  quae  pos- 
terior detraxisti.  Maneant  orientales  illi  magi,"  t.  e.  they  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  and  not  be  strack  out.  But  the  interpolator  in  a 
most  absurd  manner  has  admitted  into  his  compilation  wonis  that  only 
suited  Marcion,  without  altering  them  to  suit  their  different  reference, 
and  thus  no  suitable  meaning  can  be  extracted  from  them.  What  can 
this  mean  1  **  Immo  reddite  veritati "  {veritaa  surely  refers  only  to  the 
gospel  history)  "  quae  credere  non  vultis."  Then — "  Maneant  orientales 
illi  magL"  Where  should  they  remain  1  Pamelius  thought  that  "  ma- 
neant" here  stands  for  "expectant;"  but  even  this  makes  no  good 
sense ;  and  generally,  on  comparing  these  two  passages,  every  attempt  at 
explanation  must  &il.   In  the  treatise  ^(^v^  Judceos,  cap.  x.  it  was  said. 
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the  Messiah,  appearing  as  a  teacher  and  as  operating  with  divine  power,' 
must  correspond  to  the  predictions  of  the  prophets.  Then  of  both  re- 
ferences it  is  said,  "  Sed  de  utraque  titulo  sic  disponam :  itaque  specialiter 
diapangamus  ordinem  coeptum."  But  no  one  can  tell  how  the  sic  here 
agrees  with  the  itague  specialiter.  But  if  we  compare  the  passage  in 
the  third  book  of  Marcion,  we  shall  easily  see  how  the  discrepancy  arose, 
since  the  middle  clause  which  maintains  the  connexion  was  leffc  out, 
since  it  certainly  did  not  suit  the  contents  of  the  treaiiae  Adv.  Ju- 
dcdos.  In  the  book  Adv.  Marc,  it  reads  thus :  "  Sed  de  utroque  titulo 
sic  disponam,  vZ  quoniam  ipsum  guoqae  Marcionis  evangdium  discwti 
placint  de  specious  doctrinarum  et  sigtwrum,iUtic  differamtts  quasi  in 
rem  prcBsentem;  hie  autem  generaliter  expungamus  ordinem  coeptum." 
The  interpolator  satisfied  himself  with  merely  substituting  for  the  ad- 
versatiye  auterrij  which  when  the  middle  clause  is  left  out  is  no  longer 
suitable,  an  itaque^  which  yet  forms  no  proper  connexion,  and  instead  of 
generaliter,  perhaps  led  by  the  speciebus  which  happened  to  meet  his 
eye,  set  down  specialiter,  in  order  to  indicate  that  he  only  wished  here 
to  have  to  do  with  one  species^  namely  the  predicaiio.  In  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  the  treatise  Adv.  JudiEos,  taken  from  ch.  vii.  of  the 
third  book  Adv.  Marc,  with  the  introduction,  so  that  from  this  intro- 
duction the  clauses  that  only  suited  the  book  against  Marcion  are  thrown 
out,  but  what  is  retained  by  no  means  is  as  well  connected  as  in  the  re- 
ference to  the  intermediate  clauses.  In  the  Adv.  Marc,  it  is, — "Discat 
nunc  hsereticus  ex  abundanti  cum  ipso  licebit  Judseo,  rationem  quoque 
errorum  ejus,  a  quo  ducatum  mutuatus."  In  the  A dv.  Jvdceos, — "  Discito 
nunc  ex  abundantia  erroris  vestri  ducatum."  Neither  the  ex  abundanti, 
nor  the  dticaium  is  so  suitable  here  as  in  the  other  work. 
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X.  14,  16 

.    .              1.278 

xi.    4      .    , 

1.  238 

xi.    5      .    . 

1.  375 

xi.    6       , 

,      1.231,11.    90 

xi.    8      .     . 

1.  239 

xl.    9      . 

.      1.  203,  ii.  161 

xi.  22      . 

.    .              1.    79 

xl.  26,  27     . 

i.  208 
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2  Peter. 
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'Ayairu,  i.  23,  28,  249. 

i77«Aoi,  i.  66. 

0710,  i.  166. 

ayioi.  L  491. 

iZia<ffopov,  i.  473. 

ii^vfioi,  i.  160. 

iucaBotpTOf  i.  166.    ^ 

uKpifius  TcptiraTcTy,  i.  486. 

euvyoZroSf  ii.  6. 

ot»v /ucA.X«y,  ii.  6. 

dfiapriaf  i.  262 ;  ii.  46. 

dffiurTOixeiOKrtf,  i.  194. 

dPTip  \oyios,  i.  229. 

eii'oxi?  Tov  6€ov,  i.  463. 

dvSptia,  i.  487. 

oi'Spi^cirdou,  i.  487. 

dvTi\ri\lf€is,  i.  36, 141. 

dmtrros,  L  183,  134. 

awoicoXi/if/is,   i.  49,  ^133,  137,  149, 

437. 
diroKa\v^€is  Kvpiov,  i.  137. 
'ApaBia,  I  91. 
'Apfioarcu,  i.  144. 
dpxciryyt\oSf  i.  326. 
dpxtcwayotyosj  i.  36,  146. 

*Ao'tapxa<»  i*  272. 
d(t>€<nst  i.  109,  464. 

BcLpyafias,  i.  88. 
fiawTia-fia,  i.  491. 

rAa«r<rois  Aa\««y,  i.  12, 16, 17, 133, 

136, 137. 
yvwts,  i.  49, 139,  340. 

Afivfov  Kvpiov,  i.  23. 
9€uriiMfAuVf  L  189. 


ituriliaifjLOviat  i.  189,  190. 
8ia0i}ic7},  i.  6. 
SiOKoi'ot,  i.  30. 
BiaKoy€iv  rpaTrt^ais,  i.  83. 
itaKpiffis  TiffVfjLaruVf  i.  137. 
Siflunropa,  i.  281,  374. 
StSao-icaAoi,  )  i.  38,  133, 136, 136, 
Si^ao-KoAm,  f      138,  149,  162. 

^iBaxVt  i*  1^0* 

«iicai<MrwT7,  i.  416,  417,  467,  478, 

488 ;  ii.  47. 
itKatov  Kcu  IffoVf  i.  488. 
HiKouafxa,  i.  446. 
SiKeuot<rts,  i.  446,  466  ;  li.  18. 
8o|a,  ii.  38. 
SovAcm,  i.  433. 
9ov\€V€iv,  i.  433. 


'Efipatos,  i.  79. 

ieyri,  I  281. 

iKK\vffi(h  i-  863,  490,  493,  495;  ii. 

63. 
iKK\ri(ria  4v  T<fi  oIk<^,  i.  161. 
i\fwv,  i.  142. 
lAAtyviOTrjs,  i.  79. 
4\wis,  i.  479. 

imcKoiroi,  i.  143,144,  149,296. 
drtpoornfiOj  i.  162. 
Ip7a,  ii.  16. 
^P7a  vofjLoVf  i.  419. 
cp7a  (i7a0a,  i.  419. 
ipfiiivuOf  i.  137. 
ipfXTIvfvs,  i.  10. 
ipfxnufvTTis,  i.  10. 

IpXfirScu  8i*  aZ/iaros,  Si  ^Saros,  i.  406* 
€^a77cAi<rTa(,  1. 148. 
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€vaYyt\iov  trvevyiariKOV,  11.  51. 
€<p€aia  ypafifAura,  i.  215. 

Zfvs,  i.  112. 
f(Wi7,  1.  416. 

*lifi4pai  Tivh,  i.  90. 
rifx4pat  iKavaif  i.  90. 

Briaavpi^toVf  i.  158. 

'iStctfTou,  i.  134. 
*lKfTr}s,  1.  68. 
iKaaixoSy  ii.  40. 

Kevoi  KoyoLy  1.  168,  184. 
kKkitoij  ii.  40. 
Koivotyia,  i.  24. 
KocfioSf  i.  486,  491. 
Kvfi^pvriatSj  1.  141,  143. 

Aoyosy  1.  58,  62,  401. 
\aos,  i.  281. 

Ma0t;Tai,  i.  218. 
(irraJiidovs,  i.  142. 
/iCTa|v,  i.  109. 

NecoTcpoi,  i.  30. 
vfaviffKot,  i.  80. 
yo/ios,  i.  260,  417,  418,  461—464; 

ii.  20. 
vovs,  i.  132,  135. 

OlKodofieiVf  i.  491. 
olKOVfifvrjf  1.  100. 
oi  rod  xP^oroVf  i.  233,  234. 
01  Tou  *Ia/ca;j8ov,  i.  234. 
onraa-tai,  1. 137. 

UapiffiSf  i.  194.  454. 
TrapaicXl^Tos,  1.  58. 
vapovaia,  i.  526,  528 ;  11.  53. 
treidapxovvrfSf  i.  46. 


Tians,  i.  49,  141,  460  ;  ii.  17. 
irKripwpLa  rod  xP^^^^f   "^^^   Kcupuy, 

1.4. 
rvev/ia,  i.  132,  185,  136. 
iroi/jLivfs,  1.  149,  150. 
trpicfixntpoiy  1.  31. 
xpoaevxTfi,  i.  175. 
irpoacvxri  *I«(n|0, 1.  58. 
Tpo^iITCiCM,  i.  38, 135. 
icpotprfTfvtiv,  1.  133. 
vpotToy  *lovSai^,  i.  106. 

'Prifia,  i.  62. 

2apf,  1.  467,  468. 
aapKiKa,  1.  161,  465. 
arnxtuif  i.  132. 
o-ot^ta,  1.  139,  486. 
aoipiav  fj/Tciy,  1. 140,  282. 
a-Totx^7a  rov  Ko^fJMv,  1.  323,  465. 
(rvfAiro<ria  <f>iKiKat  1.  249. 
cvvayuyrif  1.  363. 
aafxartiCTj  yvfufaata,  1.  340. 
(rta<ppov€iUf  i<  486. 
ato<ppoavtfT}f  i.  486. 
atoippoviafioSf  1.  486. 

TeXe^a,  11.  18. 

Tlos  ira/9aicX7}(rc(us,  1.  38. 
vlos  icpotpfiTuaSy  L  38. 
wo^cffio,  i.  477. 
biFipaoVf  1.  6. 
imoixovifif  i.  479,  487. 

VwX^,  1.  132. 

^av9p(o<TiSf  1.  437. 
^avepwris  rov  irptufiaros,  1.  131. 
<pi\o(ro(pta,  1.  321,  840. 
ippovi](riSy  1.  487. 

XapurfjLo,  1.  131,  470. 
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Absolution,  Tertullian's  views  respect- 
ing, ii.  394. 
Abyssinia,  introduction  of  the  Gospel 

into,  i.  64. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,    its  authorship, 

ii.  186. 
Agabus,   the  prophet,  foretells  an  ap- 
proaching famine,  i.  100. 
Agapse,  or  love-feasts,  i.  23,  166,  249 ; 

ii.  411. 
Agrippa  II.,  Paul's  examination  before 

him,  i.  369. 
Alexander,  a  ring-leader   at  Ephesus, 

i.  271,  347. 
Alexandrine  Jewish  theology,  ii.  13. 
Ananias,  a  Jewish  merchant,  converts 

King  Izates,  i.  103. 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  their  fate,  i.  27. 
Ananias,  high-priest,  Paul's  conduct  be- 
fore him,  i.  307. 
Ananias,  of  Damascus,  i.  84,  90;  ii.  99. 
Ananus,  high-priest,  i.  366. 
Angelic  appearances  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation, i.  70. 
Angelolatry  professed  by  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, i.  325. 
Antignostikus,  or  the  spirit  of  Tertulllan, 
and  an  introduction  to  his  writings, 
ii.  191. 
Antioch,  the  Church  there  distinguished 
as  the  Crentile  mother-church,  i.  100; 
controversy  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians,  209—213. 
Apocalypse,  when  written,  i.  389;    its 

anthor,  396. 
Apollo,  one  of  his  prophetesses  dispos- 
sessed by  Pau],  i.  176. 
Apollos,  an  Alexandrine  Jew,  forms  an 
anti-Pauline  party  at  Corinth,  L  229, 
238, 264. 
Apollos,  one  of  John's  disciples,  ii.  128. 
Apostles,  their  oflBce  and  employment, 

1.  148. 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  a  Christian  society 
met  in  their  house,  i.  151 ;  their  inter- 
view with  Paul  at  Corinth.  197. 
Aratus,  the  poet,  quoted  by  Paul,  i.  193. 
Areopagus  at  Athens,  i.  188. 
Arnold  (Dr.),  his  sermons  quoted,  ii.  154. 
Artemis  worshipped  at  Ephesus,  i.  215, 

271. 
Artemonites,  i.  283. 
Aaiarchs,  their  office  at  Ephesus,  i.  272. 


Ai»tro^ogy,  a  forbidden  art,  according  to 

Trrtullian,  ii.  229. 
Athens  visited  by  Paul,  i.  186;  its  altar 

dedicated  to  an  unknown  god,  190. 

Baptism,  the  rite  of  admission  into  the 
Christian  Church,  i.  20,  161;  probably 
only  one  baptismal  formula,  21,  161; 
performed  by  immersion,  161;  practice 
of  infant  baptism  unknown  in  the  early 
Church,  162;  ii.  117;  substitutionary 
baptism  for  the  dead,  i.  164;  its  two- 
fold reference  to  the  d«ath  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  494 ;  designated  re- 
generation, ii.  54;  the  sacramental  oath 
taken  at  baptism,  213,  218;  its  neces- 
sity, 325;  the  validity  of  heretical 
baptism,  331 ;  by  whom  to  be  adminis- 
tered, 333 ;  Tertullian's  work  De  £ap- 
tismo,  325—339. 

Barjesus,  an  itinerant  Jewish  goes,  i.  107. 

Barnabas,  Paul's  coadjutor,  i.  98 ;  ii.  97 ; 
visits  Antioch,  i.  99;  ii.  104;  Cyprus, 
i.  105;  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  108;  sepa- 
rates from  Paul,  169. 

Bartholomew's  mission  to  India,  i.  95 ; 
takes  Matthew's  Gospel  with  him,  ib. 

Bercea  visited  by  Paul  and  Silas,  i.  185. 

Bishops,  overseers  of  the  whole  Church, 
i.  143;  their  duties,  145,  152;  in  what 
sense  successors  of  the  apostles,  ii.  394. 

Caius,  the  Roman  presbyter,  his  testi- 
mony respecting  the  graves  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  i.  380. 

Catechumens,  Tertullian's  treatise  De 
Spectaculis  written  for  their  preserva- 
tion, ii.  217. 

Cathedra  Petri  in  Rome,  i.  380. 

Celibacy,  its  first  manifestation,  i.  246  ; 
why  recommended  by  Paul  in  certain 
cases,  248,  261. 

Cerinthus,  heretic,  i.  325,  392—394. 

Charisms,  or  gifts  for  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  i.  132—144;  ii.  115;  for  the 
government  of  the  Church,  i.  140—147 ; 
the  gift  of  working  miracles,  141. 

Christ,  his  incarnation,  ii.  35 — 37 ;  mira- 
cles, 38 ;  various  collections  of  his  life 
and  discourses  possessed  by  his  imme- 
diate disciples,  i.  94,  241,  415  ;  his 
speedy  reappearance  expected  by  the 
early  Christians,  183,  203—205,  246, 
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261,  365  ;  work  of  redemption  accom- 
plished by  him,  444  :  his  humiliation 
and  glorification,  446;  his  sufferings, 
ii.  39;  death,  40;  and  resurrection,  i. 
449,  455;  ii.  52;  tJte  Head  of  the 
Church,  i.  504 ;  the  belief  of  his  divinity 
essential  to  Christianity,  505  ;  his  vic- 
tory over  the  kingdom  of  evil,  511. 

Christ-party,  in  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
noticed,  i.  232-  240. 

Christian  Church,  its  foundation  in  Pa- 
lestine, i.  1—20;  the  first  germ  of  its 
constitution,  20 — 40;  the  mixed  cha- 
racter of  the  first  converts,  21 ;  its  rites 
and  ceremonies,  20 — 27,  156—166;  ec- 
clesiastical officers,  30 — 40,  128— 1?4; 
their  consecration,  154:  election,  155; 
the  outward  condition  of  the  primitive 
Church,  41—56 ;  the  divi^ion  between 
the  Jewish  and  (Jentile  Christians,  114 
— 116  ;  the  ecclesiasiical  usages  of  the 
GentileChrstians,  128— 168:  Christinns 
of  one  city  formed  a  local  Church,  151 ; 
Paulitie  idea  of  tlie  Church,  489 ;  its 
contests  with  Gnosticism,  ii.  19t' ;  the 

J)ower  romrtitted  to  it  to  bind  and  to 
oose,  394. 

Christians,  the  popular  hatred  against 
them  in  early  times,  ii.  209,  241 ;  per- 
nicious influence  of  their  visiting  the 
public  theatre,  221 ;  their  commercial 
transactions,  231. 

Christianity,  its  difl'usion  from  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem  among  heathen  nations, 
i.  57 — 413;  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Peter,  61,  66—76,  372;  by  Paul,  77— 
348;  John  the  Evangelist,  388—413; 
its  gradual  development.  182 ;  purifies, 
but  does  not  dissolve,  the  social  rela- 
tions of  its  converts,  262 ;  not  merely 
a  new  law,  but  a  new  internal  creation, 
ii.  22. 

Civil  government,  a  divine  ordinance, 
i.2  6. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria,  his  Stromata 
quoted,  ii.  209. 

Clemens  Romanus,  the  antiquity  of  his 
first  Epistle,  i.  240. 

Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  on  Paul's  visit 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  West.  i.  332 ; 
on  the  maityrdom  of  Peier,  378. 

Clementir.er,  legendary  documents,  i.  282, 
824,379:  11.149. 

Colin  (Dr.  V.),  his  interview  with  Ne- 
ander,  ii.  197. 

Colossae,  the  Church  there  founded  by 
Epaphras,  i.  319 ;  Phil-mon  the  over- 
seer or  it,  315;  troubled  with  false 
teachers,  319;  whom  Paul  opposed, 
323 ;  Paul's  Epistle  to  this  Church,  con- 
veyed hy  Tychicus,  328;  ii.  145. 

Commerce,  how  far  Christians  may  en- 
gage in  it,  ii.  231. 

Community  of  goods  in  the  eatly  Church, 
i  25  ,  ii.  64. 

Confirmation.    See  Imposition  of  hands. 


Consecration  to  Church  ofilces,  how  con- 
ducted, i.  154. 

Corimh,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia,  visited 
by  Paul,  i.  196 ;  celebrated  as  a  seat  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  197;  divi- 
sions in  the  Church,  227—253;  Paul's 
two  epistles  to  this  Church,  254—273 ; 
case  of  the  incestuous  person,  268, 275 ; 
ii.  134. 

Cornelius,  the  centurion,  i.  66 — 76,  97  j 
ii.  86,  93. 

Creation,  a  revelation  of  God,  ii.  494. 

Cross,  the  early  use  of  the  sign,  by  Chris- 
tians, ii  274.  483. 

Cyrilli;8  Liicaris,  on  the  difference  be- 
tween Paul  and  James  on  justification, 
i.  357. 

Damascus,  sometime  a  Roman  province, 
i.  83,  92. 

Deaconesses,  their  functions,  i.  143,  153. 

Deacons,  their  appointment,  i.  30—33; 
duties,  143. 

DecreeH,  the  Divine,  i  520. 

Demoniaral  possession,  i.  177. 

Dies  stationarii,  ii.  406,  416. 

Dionytiius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  his  state- 
ment respectng  Peter's  martyrdom,  L 
879. 

Diotrephes,  his  character,  i.  409. 

Docetism,  an  heresy,  i.  401,  405. 

Duumvirs,  or  magistrates,  i.  178. 

Easter  festival,  whether  ohservel  by  the 
first  Christians,  i.  160;  certainly  by 
John,  389. 

Elders,  or  presbyters,  their  appointment, 
i.  30,  144. 

Eleusmian  mysteries,  ii.  486. 

Eleutherus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  favours 
Moiitan.sm,  ii.  518. 

Enoch,  the  a.iocryphal  book  of,  quoted 
by  Tertnllian,  ii  229. 

Epaphras,  Paul's  pupil,  i.  171 :  and  fel- 
low-prisoner, 319. 

Epaphroditiis,  messenger  of  the  Pbilip- 
pian  Church,  i.  330. 

Ephesus  described,  i.  215;  visited  by 
Paul,  216:  repentance  of  the  Jewish 
exorcists,  217 ;  popular  tumult  against 
Paul,  271 :  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Church, 
329:  li.  146;  a  metropolitical  Church, 
i.  330. 

Epicurean  philosophers  at  Athens,  i.  187. 

£piscoi>o  .    See  Bisnops. 

Esseneti,  their  disdiictive  tenets,  i.  820. 

Excommunica'ioii,  an  act  of  the  wh<rie 
Church,  i.  146. 

Exorcists  at  Ephesus  converted,  i.  217. 

Faith,  the  nature  of,  1.  458;  ii.  11;  u 
exemplified  in  Abraham,  i.  459:  the 

{governing  principle  of  the  Christian 
lie,  460,  470 ;  ii.  41 ;  its  fruits  (divine) 
love,  i.  475;  hope,  478;  and  know- 
ledge, 479;    the   intimate  connexioa 
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between  faith  and  worki,  ii.  17;  over- 
comes the  world,  42. 

Famine  in  Palestine,  a.d.  44.  i.  100. 

Felix,  procurator,  i.  297;  Paul's  exam- 
inatii  n  before  him,  308. 

Females  excluded  as  public  teachers,  i. 
147 ;  ii.  3^5 ;  on  the  veiling  of  females. 
418. 

Festivals,  on  their  observance,  i.  158. 

Forged  epistles  not  uncommon  in  the 
first  century,  i.  204;  for  this  reason 
Paul  added  his  autograph,  206. 

Gains,  overseer  of  a  Church,  i.  409. 

Galatian  churches,  i.  174;  Paul's  Epistle 
to  them,  214,  221 ;  anti-Pauline  ten- 
dency in  these  Churches,  219. 

Gali.ean«,  Christians  fi'equenily  so  called, 
i.  14,  17. 

Gallic,  deputy  of  Achaia,  frustrates  the 
attempt  of  the  Jtws  against  Paul,  i. 
201 

Gamaliel,  one  of  the  Sanhedrim,  i. 
46— 48;ii  71. 

Gladiatorial  shows,  Teriullian's  abhor- 
rence of  them,  ii.  203,  209,  213,  215  ; 
apologies  made  by  Christians  for  at- 
tending them,  218. 

Gnostics,  Judaizing,  i.  S90,  324. 

GoSite,  a  mystical  sect,  i  57,  107,  216. 

Gospel,  contrasted  with  the  law,  i.  461. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to,  its  authorship,  i. 
347, 362 ;  doctrinal  character,  ii.  1—15; 
its  author,  1 ;  points  of  difference  be- 
tween Paul  and  the  author  of  the 
Epistle,  3 ;  allusions  in  it  to  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ,  8. 

Heathenism,  a  development  of  nature,  i. 
437;  its  partial  fulfilment  of  the  law, 
438. 

Hegesippus,  historian,  i.  354,  355. 

Hermas,  shepherd  of,  i.  282. 

Hermogenes,  Tertullian's  work  against, 
iL  446;  some  account  of  him,  450. 

Herod  Agrippa,  Governor  of  Judea»  i. 
101. 

Humility,  true  and  false,  i.  483. 

Idolatry,  as  defined  by  Tertullian,  ii.  225. 

Image  worship,  Tertullian's  exceptions 
to,  ii.  227. 

Imposition  of  hands,  on  the  newly-bap- 
tized, i.  218 ;  used  at  the  consecration 
to  any  ecclesiastical  oflBce,  154. 

In&nt  baptism  unknown  in  the  early 
church,  i.  162;  fir^t  recognised  in  the 
third  century,  163—106;  ii.ll7;  Ter- 
tullian's judgment  on  infant  baptism, 
336. 

Inspiration,  different  kinds  of,  i.  139. 

Intermediate  state  of  the  soul  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  i.  524 — 527. 

James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  i.  116,  210; 
ii.  109;  advises  Paul  to  conciliate  the 


Jewish  Christians,  i.  801  :  his  charac- 
ter, 349 ;  whether  related  to  our  Lord, 
350;  led  the  life  of  a  Nazarene,  354; 
his  martvrdom,  366  ;  epistle.  357—367, 
ii.  151 ;  the  doctrine  inculcated  in  it, 
15;  contrasted  with  the  Pauline  view 
of  justifica  ion,  16  ;  the  apparent  differ- 
ences between  the  two  apostles,  23; 
his  sacerdotal  dress,  160. 

Jason  of  Thessalonica  lodges  Paul,  i.  184. 

Jerome,  his  partiality  fur  the  Roman 
Church,  ii.  205. 

Jerusalem,  the  first  council  held  there,  i. 
116—125;  ii.  109— !14. 

Jews,  originally  distinguished  from  Gen- 
tiles, i.  437 ;  the  predominance  of  the 
sensuous  element  in  their  religious 
life,  440:  the  number  of  converts  to 
Christi<inity  during  the  primitive  age, 
301. 

John,  the  apostle,  his  parentage,  i.  384; 
amiable  character,  386 ;  w(.re  the  peta- 
lum,  387 ;  Lesser  Asia  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  388;  ii.  159;  his  conflicts  with 
Ceriuthus,  i.  3r4,  401 ;  banished  to 
Patnios,  395;  was  he  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse?  396;  ii.  162  ;  the  genersd 
character  of  John's  writings,  i.  399 ;  his 
Gospel,  400;  first  epistle,  403;  its  ob- 
ject, ii.  47;  second  epistle,  i.  408;  third 
epistle,  409;  various  traditions  respect- 
ing John,  411 ;  character  of  his  theo- 
logy, ii.  28 ;  contrasted  with  Paul,  47. 

John  the  Baptist,  Paul  meets  twelve  of 
his  disciples  at  Ephesus,  i.  217;  ii.  128. 

John,  the  presbyter,  i.  396,  408 ;  ii.  163. 

Judaism,  a  preparative  dispensation,  i. 
434. 

Jude,  the  Epistle  of,  its  authorship,  i. 
392. 

Justification  and  sanctification,  i.  470; 
justification  by  faith  alone  as  taught 
by  Paul,  i  184,  211 ;  U.4. 

Kingdom  of  God,  its  idea  and  extent,  i 
500 — 508 ;  its  opposition  to  the  king- 
dom of  evil,  509 — 518;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kmgdom  of  God  till  its 
final  completion,  514 — 522. 

Libellos  pacis  granted  to  the  Lapsi,  ii. 
211. 

Liturgical  forms,  their  early  adoption,  ii. 
221. 

Logos,  the  idea  of  the,  i.  504. 

Lord's  day,  symbolical  practices  observed 
on  that  day,  ii.  273. 

Lord's  prayer,  Tertullian's  paraphrase, 
ii.  312. 

Lord's  Supper,  its  celebration  connected 
with  the  Agapae,  i.  166,  249 ;  a  feast  of 
commemoration,  and  a  pledge  of  con- 
stant communion  with  Christ,  496 — 498; 
designated  as  eating  the  fienh  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  Christ,  ii.  54;  its 
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administration  in  post-apostolic  times, 

272. 
Love,  the  fruit  of  faith,  i.  475;  greater 

than  faith  and  hope,  482. 
Lucian  quoted,  i.  107;  ii.  105. 
Luke,  the  evangelist,  i.  175;  ii.  119 ;  his 

character  as  an  historian,  209;  sent  to 

Corinth  by  Paul  with  an  epistle,  277. 
Lydia,  of  Thyatlra,  i.  175. 

Maintenance  of  ministers  the  duty  of  the 
Church,  i.  152.  180,  300. 

Marcion,  his  spurious  Grospel,  i.  9€; 
character,  410;  polemical  controver- 
sies with  Tertullian,  ii.  488 ;  a  repre- 
sentative of  Protestantism,  490. 

Mark,  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, i.  125,  168 ;  Peter's  interpreter 
and  companion,  10,  381,  3S2. 

Marriage  and  celibacy,  different  views 
respecting,  i.  246,  261;  controversy 
respecting  second  marriages,  ii.  375 — 
389. 

Mars'  hill,  Paul's  discourse  at,  i.  188 — 
194. 

Martyrs,  their  deaths  commemorated,  ii. 
273. 

Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  her  sisters, 
i.  384. 

Matthew's  Gospel,  possessed  by  Bar- 
tholomew in  India,  i.  95. 

Meats  offered  to  idols,  disputes  respecting, 
i.  242,  260. 

Mental  with  manual  labour  commended, 
i.  181. 

Michael,  archangel,  oratories  dedicated 
to  him,  i.  326. 

Miletus,  Paul  convenes  a  meeting  of  the 
Ephesian  episcopi,  i.  295. 

Miltiades,  the  rhetorician,  ii.  488. 

Miracles  connected  with  the  first  develop- 
ment of  Christianity,  ii.  106. 

Missionaries,  or  evangelists,  their  em- 
ployment, i.  148. 

Monarchians,  i.  283. 

Montanism  opposed  to  Gnosticism,  ii. 
200. 

Miiller,  (Dr.  Julius,)  Neander  dedicates 
Antignostikus  to  him,  ii.  193. 

Nazarite  vow  made  by  Paul,  i.  207. 

Nero's  persecution  of  the  Christians,  i. 
397. 

Nicolaitanes,  sensual  heretics,  i.  390. 

Niebuhr,  his  admiration  of  Tertullian,  iL 
206. 

Pallium,  Tertullian's  work  on  it,  ii.  428. 

Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Mark,  i.  382. 

Patripassians,  Tertullian's  disputes  with 
them,  ii.  510. 

Paul,  the  apostle,  his  early  life,  i.  78 ; 
a  skilful  dialectician,  231 ;  convention, 
83 ;  goes  into  Arabia,  91 ;  ii.  94  :  visits 
Jerusalem,  i.  92;  ii.  95  ;  obtains  a  col- 
lection of  our  Lord's  discourses,  i.  94, 


415;  ii.  103;  returns  to  Tarsus  and 
Cilicia,  98 ;  accompanied  by  BarnabM, 
he  visits  Cyprus,  105;  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  108;  heals  a  cripple  at  Lystra, 
111:  Paul  and  Barnabas  supposed  to 
be  Zeus  and  Hermes,  112;  present  at 
the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  116  ;  ii.  1<>9 ; 
opposed  to  festive  observances,  i.  158; 
his  second  missionary  journey,  168; 
separates  from  Barnabas,  169  ;  his 
bodily  sufferings,  172,  226;  converts 
Lydia,  175 ;  casts  out  a  spirit  of  di vitia- 
tion, 176;  scourged  at  Philippi,  178; 
claims  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
179;  visits  Thessalonica,  179;  bis  un- 
tiring zeid,  185;  visits  Athens,  186; 
his  discourse  on  Mars'  Hill,  188—194; 
proceeds  to  Corinth,  196;  cited  before 
Gallio,  201;  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  202 ;  his  second  epistle, 
204;  his  controversy  with  Peter,  210; 
revisits  Antioch,  209—213;  proceeds 
to  Ephesus,  215 ;  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  214,  221 ;  controversy  with 
Apollos,  230 ;  second  visit  to  Corinth, 
254 ;  sends  two  epistles  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, 254 — ^273;  a  spurious  epistle  of 
Paul's  still  retained  by  the  Armenian 
Church,  256 ;  his  wish  to  visit  Rome 
on  his  way  to  Spain,  265;  tumult  at 
Ephesus  against  Paul,  271 ;  ii.  137 ; 
his  journey  to  Macedonia,  i.  274 ;  vin- 
dicates his  apostolic  character,  277; 
proceeds  to  Achaia,  278  ;.his  last  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem,  292;  at  Miletus  he 
convenes  the  Ephesian  episcopi,  295 ; 
proceeds  to  Caesarea  Siratonis,  301 ; 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  301;  interview 
with  James,  301 ;  undertakes  a  Naza- 
rite's  vow,  305;  his  conduct  before 
Ananias,  307 ;  imprisoned  for  two  years 
by  Felix,  308;  brought  before  Agrippa. 
809;  arrival  at  Rome,  311 ;  duration  of 
his  confinement  there,  312;  his  relation 
to  the  Roman  state,  314;  his  method 
of  refuting  error,  326 ;  ii.  145 ;  sends 
epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephe- 
sians,  i.  328;  ii.  146;  opposes  the 
Judaizing  Gnostics,  i.  391 ;  released 
from  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
336;  visits  Crete,  341;  ii.  149;  his 
second  confinement  at  Rome,  i.  344, 
879;  martyrdom,  347;  his  character 
contrasted  with  James's,  349 ;  ii.  15! ; 
his  progressive  knowledge,  i.  528;  not 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, ii.  1 ;  his  views  of  justification 
contrasted  with  those  of  James,  33; 
pre-eminently  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, 110. 
Pauline  doctrine,  i.  415 ;  Justification  and 
works  of  the  law,  418 ;  ii.  4 :  meaning 
of  the  word  <rdpf,  i.  420;  human  de- 
pravity, 422 ;  the  fall  of  man,  424 ; 
connexion  between  death  and  sin,  426 ; 
revelation  of  God  in  creation,  428 ;  the 
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•twofi^d  principle  in  man,  429 ;  the  ttate 
of  bondage,  431 ;  the  true  use  of  the 
moral  law,  435 ;  hindrances  and  con- 
ditions of  salvation  in  both  Jews  and 
heathens,  439—444 ;  the  work  of  re- 
demption by  Christ,  444-457;  the 
appropriation  or  salvation  by  faith, 
458 — 466 ;  the  new  life  proceeding  from 
faith,  467 — 470;  the  principles  of  the 
new  life,  Faith,  Love,  Hope,  471—482; 
special  Christian  virtues  proceeding 
from  these  principles,  483—488;  the 
Church  and  the  Sacraments  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper,  489—498 ; 
the  kingdom  of  God :  its  idea  and  ex- 
tent, 499 — 509;  the  opposition  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  the  kingdom  of 
evil,  509—513;  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  till  its  final  comple- 
tion, 514 — 522;  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death,  522—528;  the  end  of  the 
mediatorial  kingdom,  and  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  529—531. 

Pentecost,  the  origin  of  this  feast,  i.  5 ; 
the  outpouring  of  the  HolySpirit  during 
its  celebration,  2 — ^20. 

Peregrinus  Proteus,  his  voluntary  mar- 
tyrdom, ii.  213. 

Perfection,  Christian,  ii.  45. 

Petalum,  or  golden  front-plate,  worn  by 
John,  i.  387 ;  ii.  159. 

Peter,  the  apostle,  his  parentage,  i.  368 ; 
character,  369;  call  to  the  apostleship, 
370 ;  a  married  man,  381 ;  discourse 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  18 ;  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  44:  visits  the 
churches  founded  at  Lydda,  Joppa, 
and  Caesarea  Stratonis,  66;  his  Jewish 
prejudices,  66;  his  vision  at  Joppa, 
72;  his  interview  with  Cornelius,  74; 
reprimanded  by  Paul,  211 ;  his  labours 
in  propagating  the  gospel,  372 ;  his 
First  Epistle,  374;  ii.  155;  on  the 
canonicity  of  his  Second  Epistle,  i.  376 ; 
martyrdom,  377 :  on  the  tradition  of 
his  visit  to  Rome,  378 ;  ii.  155  ;  and  of 
his  wife's  martjrrdom,  i.  382;  pre- 
eminently the  apostle  of  the  circum- 
cision, ii.  110. 

Pharaoh  a  warning  to  the  Jews,  i.  519. 

Philemon,  overseer  of  the  church  at 
Colossee,  i.  315. 

Philip,  the  deacon,  his  preaching  and 
miracles  at  Samaria,  i.  59 ;  visits  Ethi- 
opiaj  64. 

Philippi,  the  church  there  visited  by 
Paul,  i.  175—179,  295. 

Philippian  jailor,  his  conversion  by  Paul, 
i.  178. 

Philo,  on  the  power  of  the  Logos,  ii.  14. 

Phcebe,  deaconess  at  Cenchraea,  i.  279. 

Polytheism,  its  character,  i.  191. 

Praxeas,  his  doctrinal  views,  i.  283 ;  ii. 
518;  Tertullian's  controversies  with 
him,  520. 


Prayer,  the  canonical  hours,  ii.  322. 
Presbyters,  or  elders,  their  appointment, 

i.  30,  35, 144. 
Proculus,  a  Christian  slave,  ii.  265. 
Proculus,  a  zealous  advocate  of  Mon- 

tanism,  ii.  488. 
Prophets  in  the  early  Church,  their  gifts 

and  offices,  i.  38,  133. 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  i.  68, 122. 

Resurrection,  opponents  of  the  doctrine 
in  the  Corinthian  Church,  i.  250,  523  ; 
the  doctrine  denied  by  the  Gnostics, 
ii.  478,  483;  analogies  in  nature  fdr 
this  doctrine,  485. 

Romans,  Epistle  to  the,  on  the  canon- 
icity of  the  last  two  chapters,  i.  265, 
279;  summary  of  its  leading  topics, 
283—292;  chap.  ix.  expounded,  516. 

Rome,  the  Church  of,  its  earliest  mem- 
bers, i.  279;  Paul's  intention  to  Aisit 
them,  265,  279;  the  Pauline  doctrine 
originally  professed  there,  283 ;  Paul's 
epistle  to  them,  279—292;  called 
Babylon,  by  Peter,  373;  and  in  the 
Apocalypse,  381 ;  ii.  155 ;  on  Peter  and 
Paul's  martyrdom  at  Rome,  i.  379. 

Sacramental  principle  developed  in  John, 
i,  387;  by  Tertullian,  ii.  271. 

Sadduceeism  described,  i.  251. 

Samaria,  introduction  of  the  gospel  into, 
i57. 

Satan,  the  representative  of  falsehood, 
ii.  29 ;  his  personality,  30. 

Schneider,  Neander's  coadjutor,  ii.  198. 

Schools,  heathen,  on  Christian  youths 
attending  them,  ii.  230. 

Scriptures,  their  use  by  the  laity  as  the 
only  rule  of  life,  ii.  224. 

Sergius  Paulus,  his  conversion,  i.  107. 

Severus,  emperor,  the  celebration  of  his 
victories  occasioned  Tertullian  to 
write  his  De  Spectaculia,  ii.  214;  his 
persecuting  edict,  264. 

Shepherd  of  Hermeii,  i.  282. 

Sicarii,  notorious  assassins,  i.  297. 

Silas,  or  Silvanus,  Paul's  fellow-labourer, 
i.  123,  170,  374,  382:  the  bearer  of 
Peter's  first  epistle,  375. 

Simon  the  sorcerer,  his  character,  i.  58 — 
64;  his  disputation  with  Peter,  .381. 

Simonianism,  its  pantheistic  tendency, 
i.  25. 

Slavery  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  i. 
262;  ii.  132. 

Soul,  its  state  after  death  till  the  resur- 
rection, i.  524—531 ;  a  witness  of  the 
existence  of  God,  ii.  260 ;  its  religious 
consciousness,  261 ;  Tertullian's  work 
on  the  soul,  460. 

Spain,  Paul's  visit  into,  i.  333,  338.  344. 

Stephen,  the  proto- martyr,  i.  48—56  ;  ii. 
73—79,  88. 

Stoic  philosophers  at  Athens,  i.  187. 

Sunday,  origin  of  its  religious  observance, 
1.  159;  how  celebrated,  ii.  321. 
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Teachers  {6tiaaKa\ot),  their  office,  i.  133; 
maintained  by  the  Church,  1S2. 

Tertullian,  the  important  place  occupied 
by  him  in  the  Western  Church,  ii.  195, 
199;  his  rela'ion  to  Montanism,  201, 
207,  215.  233;  biographical  notice  of 
him,  202;  presbyter  atCarttia<;e,  204; 
his  logical  and  dialectic  dexterity,  206 ; 
his  writinifs  before  he  joined  the  Mon- 
tanists,  208;  Ad  Martyres,  208-213; 
De  S/iectaculis,  214 — ^223;  his  exami- 
nation of  the  apologies  made  by  Chris- 
tians for  attending  the  public  shows, 
218;  Deldololatria,22i—2i0]  on  image 
worship,  227;  astrology,  a  forbidden 
art,  229 ;  on  heathen  schools,  230 ;  the 
dangers  of  commerce,  231  ;  and  of 
Christians  accepting  magisterial  offices, 
232 ;  as  well  as  the  military  profession, 
235,  276:  opposes  the  ouservance  of 
heathen  festivals,  236 ;  his  two  books. 
Ad  Naliones,  241;  Apologtt'cuf,  ib.; 
his  argument  for  the  existence  of  one 
God,  256 ;  De  Testimonio  Animie,  259. 
Tertuliian's  Treatises  after  he  became 
a  Montanist :  De  Corona  Militis,  266  ; 
appeals  to  tradition  against  the  use  of 
^U'lands,  267;  De  Fuga  in  Peraecu- 
lionet  282  ;  Contra  Gnoiticos  Scorpiace^ 
293;  Ad  Scapulam,295.  His  writings 
relating  to  Christian  life  and  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  :  De  Patientia,  300;  De 
Oratione,  3:0;  De  Bapitiimo,  325 ;  De 
Paenitentia,  339  ;  Ad  Uxorem,  350 ; 
De  Cultu  Feminarum,  358 ;  Montanist 
"writings  :  De  Exhortatione  Castitatist 
362;  De  Monogamia,  375;  De  Pudi- 
eitia,  390 ;  De  Jejunii*  adversus  P$y- 
chicos,  406;  De  Firginibiu  Velandis, 
418;  De  PalUo,  423.  His  dogmatic 
and  dogmatic-controversial  treatises: 
Preseriptio  adversus  Heeretieos,  425 ; 
Adversus  JlermogeneM^H G;  DeAn ima, 


460 ;  De  Came  Ckristi,  472 ;  treatise 
against  the  Valentinians,  486 ;  his 
polemical  controversies  with  Marcion, 
48  :i;  his  disputes  with  the  Patripas- 
sians,  510 ;  Adversus  Jud^eos,  530. 

Tertyllianus,  or  Tertulli&nus,  a  Roman 
jurist,  ii.  202. 

Thessalonica,  the  Church  there  visited 
by  Paul  and  Silas,  i.  179;  Paul's  first 
epistle  to  this  Church,  202 :  his  second, 
204. 

Theudas's  sedition,  i.  47. 

Timothy,  Paul's  fellow-labourer,  i.  170; 
his  Mission  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
266;  ii.  133;  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to 
him,  333,  344 ;  on  the  canonicity  of  his 
First  Eputtle,  338;  his  release  troia 
confinement,  347. 

Titus,  his  circumcision  opposed  by  Paul, 
i.  116;  ii.  119;  who  chooses  hhn  as  a 
fellow-labourer,  i.  266 ;  is  the  bearer 
of  an  epistle  from  Paul  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, 270,  277 ;  left  at  Crete  by  Paul, 
i.  341 ;  epistle  to  him,  342—344. 

Tongues,  supernatural  gift  of.  on  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  i.  8—20;  ii.  58—64. 

Tradition,  its  true  use  and  abuse,  ii.  268; 
its  true  and  false  elements,  270. 

Trinity,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine,  wor- 
shipping the  Father  through  the  Son, 
bytheHoly  Spirit,  ii.  56. 

Tychicus,  a  missionary  assistant  of  Paul, 
i.  328. 

Tyrannus,  the  rhetorician,  i.  216. 

Valentinian  doctrines,  ii.  488;   opposed 

by  Tertullian,  486. 
Veracity,  the  duty  of,  ii.  25. 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  ii.  518. 
Virtues,  the  cardinal,  i.  488. 

Zeus,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Lystra,  i.  112. 


THE  END. 
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